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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION. 


This  book  is  chiefly  therapeutical  in  its  scope,  and 
is  intended  to  be  a  rational  guide  to  the  student; 
and  practitioner  of  medicine  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  At  the  same  time  the  Materia  Medica 
has  not  been  sacrificed.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  'set  forth  in  detail  by  the  adoption 
of  a  natural  and  concise  arrangement,  which  pre- 
sents the  subject  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be 
quickly  appreciated  and  easily  remembered.  The 
author  attaches  importance  to  the  plan  which  he 
has  adopted  in  the  description  of  the  Special  Theia- 
peutics,  and  which  consists  in  systematically  tracing 
the  physiological  action  and  uses  of  the  diflferent 
drugs  in  their  passage  through  the  body,  from  their 
first  contact  with  it  locally  until  they  are  eliminated 
in  the  secretions.  In  the  part  of  the  Manual 
devoted  to  General  Therapeutics  he  has  further  de- 
parted from  the  ordinary  arrangement,  by  discussing 
the  actions  and  uses  of  remedies,  not  under  the 
headings  of  artificial  groups,  but  of  the  physiological 
systems  of  the  body  (digestion,  respiration,  etc.),  so 
as  to  conduct  the  student  from  facta  with  wliich  he 
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is  familiar  to  the  great  principles  of  treatment.  Tn 
using  the  book  the  first  year's  student  is  recom- 
mended to  confine  his  attention  to  the  Materia 
Medica  proper ;  and  under  the  action  and  uses  of 
the  drugs,  to  read  only  the  words  printed  in  thick 
type. 

The  author  gi-atefully  acknowledges  the  valuable 
assistance  which  he  has  received  in  the  preparation 
of  the  work  from  his  friends  Dr.  Quain,  Dr.  Lauder 
Brunton,  and  Dr.  Frederick  Roberts ;  from  his 
brother,  Dr.  William  Bruce  of  Dingwall ;  from  Jlr. 
Woodhouse  Braine,  who  kuidly  sketched  the  section 
on  the  use  of  anaesthetics;  and  from  his  friend  and 
former  class-assistant,  Mr.  A.  0.  N.  Goldney,  who 
has  relieved  him  of  muoh  labour  by  superintending 
the  pharmaceutical  portions,  drawing  up  lists,  and 
compiling  the  index. 

The  many  standard  treatises  on  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  in  Lhis  and  other  countries  have 
been  freely  consulted,  especially  Nothnagel  and  Ross- 
bach's  "  Arzneimittellehre,"  Huseniann's  "  Arznei- 
mittellehre,"  the  works  of  Wood  and  Bartholow,  and 
the  useful  volumes  of  Squire  and  Martindale, 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  present  Edition,  occasion 
lias  been  taken  of  the  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the 
new  British  Pharmacopoeia,  to  subject  it  to  thorough 
revision,  and  to  bring  the  account  of  the  action  and 
uses  of  the  Materia  Medica  up  to  the  level  of  our 
latest  knowledge.  A  change  of  some  importance, 
which  the  Author  believes  will  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
provement, is  the  introduction  of  considerably  greater 
detail  respecting  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
relations  of  the  mdividual  drugs.  In  consequence  of 
these  alterations  and  additions  the  work  has  been 
enlarged  to  the  extent  of  more  than  thirty  pages. 

The  Author  has  again  to  thank  many  friends  for 
invaluable  advice  and  assistance.  To  Mr.  Goldney  he 
is  under  the  greatest?  obligations  for  the  unceasing 
labour  wliich  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  production  of 
the  work  from  first  to  last,  especially  in  adapting  the 
preparations  to  the  new  Pharmacopoeia.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Rennie  and  Mr.  John  P.  Harold  have  also  read  the 
proof  sheets  with  the  closest  care  and  attention. 
Lastly,  the  author  desires  to  express  his  gratitude 
to  the  many  critics  who  have  either  publicly  or 
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privately  communicated  to  him  their  opinion  of 
former  Editions  of  this  work,  and  avIio  have  been 
pleased  to  regard  with  favour  the  attempt  which  has 
been  made  in  it  to  render  Pharmacology  and  Thera- 
peutics not  only  intelligible  and  rational,  but  at  tlie 
same  time  a  more  agreeable  subject  oi  study  to  the 
pupils  and  practitioners  of  Medicine. 
April,  1886. 


PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


This  issue  of  the  Manual  contains  all  the  "Additions" 
made  in  November,  1890,  to  the  British  Fharviacopceia 
of  1 885,  with  a  full  account  of  the  actions  and  uses  of 
the  new  official  drugs.  At  the  same  time  a  number 
of  other  changes,  of  various  degrees  of  importance, 
have  been  made  throughout  the  work. 

October,  1893. 
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Mateeia  Medioa  and 
Therapeutics. 

INTRODUCTIOK 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  relate  to  the 
use  of  dnigs  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  place 
which  these  subjects  occupy  ia  the  Medical  Sciences 
lies,  therefore,  between  Chemistry,  Botany,  Anatomy, 
and  Physiology  on  the  one  hand,  and  Medicine  and 
Surgery  on  the  other  hand ;  whilst  they  stand  side  by 
side  with  Pathology,  the  other  stepping-stone  from 
the  more  purely  scientific  to  the'more  strictly  practical 
portions  of  professional  education.  The  student  will 
now  be  able  to  turn  to  account  his  acquaintance  with 
Chemistry  and  Biology,  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
these  sciences  are  the  true  foundations  of  all  profes- 
sional knowledge;  and  when  he  has  reached  the  end 
of  the  volume  he  may  anticipate  with  some  confidence 
a  personal  introduction  to  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Let  us  consider  what  subjects  are  comprised  under 
the  title,  "  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics." 

Materia  medica. — This  term  is  applied  to  the 
materials  or  substances  used  in  medicine,  their  names, 
sources,  physical  characters,  and  chemical  properties, 
the  preparations  made  from  them,  and  the  doses  in 
which  they  may  be  given. 

Therapeutics  relates  to  the  treatment  of  disease, 
the  word  signifying  healing,  from  Oepairevw,  I  attend, 
heal,  or  treat.  It  includes,  therefore,  all  that  relates 
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to  the  science  and  art  of  healing,  not  merely  by  the 
api)lication  of  the  materia  medica  to  the  treatment  of 
disease,  but  by  the  use  of  remedial  measures  of  every 
kind,  including  diet,  climate,  baths,  clothing,  nursing, 
and  the  numerous  other  means  which  may  be  com- 
bined to  restore  health,  not  the  least  important  being 
surgical  treatment,  or  surgical  therapeutics.  This 
definition  is  manifestly  far  too  comprehensive  for 
our  present  purpose,  which  is  concerned  only  with 
medicinal  therapeutics,  i.e.  the  uses  of  the  materia 
medica.  When  this  subject  is  discussed  under  the 
head  of  each  article  of  the  materia  medica,  as  it  comes 
before  us  in  natural  order,  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  special  therapeutics  of  that  article.  Materia 
medica  and  special  therapeutics  will  constitute  the 
first  part  of  the  work. 

When  the  numerous  and  complex  facts  of  special 
therapeutics  are  collected  and  examined,  certain  great 
principles  may  be  drawn  from  them,  unfortunately 
still  very  far  from  being  perfect,  but  sufiicient  to  fur- 
nish the  ground-work  for  a  science  of  general  thera- 
peutics. This  portion  of  our  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  concluding  part  of  the  work. 

Certain  other  terms,  variously  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding, must  here  be  defined. 

Pharmacodynamics  ((pyi-iaKoy,  a  drug,  that  is, 
either  a  medicine  or  a  poison,  and  gvra/itc,  power)  is 
a  convenient  name  for  that  part  of  our  subject  which 
relates  to  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the  healthy  indi- 
vidual, or,  in  other  words,  the  physiological  action  of 
drugs.  In  the  first  part  of  this  work  the  term  action 
will  simply  be  used  to  express  the  same  meaning.  ^ 

Pharmacology  ((jx'tpfxaKoy,  a  drug,  and  Xdyoc, 
a  discourse)  is  a  term  which  has  been  employed 
in  various  senses.  With  the  older  writers  in  this 
country  it  is  the  science  that  relates  to  the  chemical 
and  physiological  properties  of  drugs,  their  selection 
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and  preparation,  the  extraction  of  their  active  princi- 
ples, and  the  combination  of  these  with  others.  The 
word  Pharmacology  was  next  used  as  a  convenient  term 
for  the  v/hole  subject  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 
It  is  now  generally  employed,  instead  of  "  Pharma- 
codynamics," to  designate  the  action  of  medicines. 

Pharmacy  ((jtapfiaKevTiKyj)  is  the  name  applied  to 
the  a7-i  which  corresponds  with  the  science  of  pharma- 
cology, the  art  of  making  the  preparations  indicated 
or  ordered  by  the  pharmacologist,  and  of  dispensing 
the  combinations  prescribed  by  the  therapeutist.  In 
such  a  work  as  the  present,  the  details  of  pharmacy 
must  be  mainly  omitted.  They  have  to  be  learned 
practically  in  the  dispensary  or  pharmaceutical  labora- 
tory, not  by  rote  from  a  book. 

The  Pharmacopoeia — The  number  of  drugs 
used  from  time  immemorial  is  enormous,  and  compara- 
tively few  are  now  believed  to  be  really  useful,  To 
separate  the  valuable  materice  medicce  from  those  sup- 
posed to  be  worthless,  books  have  been  published  from 
tmie  to  time  by  the  governments  or  medical  authori- 
ties of  different  coimtries,  which  furnish  an  authorita- 
tive list  of  the  drugs  generally  recognised  and  used  by 
the  profession,  and  the  preparations  made  from  them 
which  have  thus  become  official  or  ojiciiial.  These' 
books  are  known  as  pharmacopoeias  {(pdpfiaKOv,  a 
drug,  a,nd  Trotew,  /  make).    In  this  country  we  have 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  which  provides  us  with  a 
tolerably  accurate  list  of  the  drugs  and  preparations 
m  use  at  the  time  of  its  publication.    But  as  pharma- 
cology IS  a  rapidly-advancing  science,  especially  from 
tJie  direction  of  chemistry  and  pharmacodynamics,  and 
as  opmion  is  very  unsettled  on  the  subject  of  thera- 
peutics, the  pharmacopoeias  of  different  countries  differ 
greatly  ;  and  the  pharmacopoeia  of  any  given  counti^ 
neither  is  accepted  at  the  time  of  its  publication  as 
perfect  m  itself  and  to  be  followed  as  an  article  of 
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faith,  nor  remains  a  correct  representation  of  profes- 
sional opinion  for  any  great  length  of  time.  _  It  is, 
however,  an  invaluable  medium  of  communication 
between  the  pliysician  and  the  pharmaceutical  chemist, 
whom  it  furnishes  with  formulae  for  a  great  variety 
of  preparations  of  definite  composition,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  information  respecting  drugs  which 
is  necessary  in  combining  these,  or  in  devising  fresh 
preparations. 

Plan  of  the  Materia  Medica.— In  the  Pharma- 
copoeia the  materise  medicse  and  their  preparations 
are  arranged  alphabetically  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, but  in  a  systematic  treatise  they  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  natural  order. 

The   following   plan  wiU   be  adopted   in  these 

pages : 

Pakt  1.  The  Inorganic  Materia  Medica. 

Grmp  1.  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths. 

2.  The  Metals. 

3.  The  Non-metallic  Elements. 

4.  Acids. 

5.  Water. 

6.  The  Carbon  Compounds. 

Part  II.— The  Organic  Materia  Medica. 

Group  1.  The  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
„     2.  The  Animal  Kingdom. 

Each  article  will  be  discussed  under  several  distinct 
and  definite  headings,  which  are  as  follows:  The 
names  of  the  drug,  in  Latin  and  in  English,  its  cliemrxial 
formula,  if  any,  and  the  definition  of  its  nature  ;  its 
source;  its  characters;  its  composition;  its  closes; 
and  the  preparations  made  from  it. 

A  c^enera)  reference  must  here  be  made  to  each  of 

these  headings.  ,   ,  ^  rm 

Names,  nature,  and  sources  of  drugs.— ihese 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  above  plan  in  the  ca.se 
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of  the  inorganic  materia  medica.  It  includes  many 
of  the  chemical  elements,  and  a  great  variety  of  com- 
pounds of  the  same. 

Vegetable  drugs  are  derived  from  entire  plants, 
including  fungi  and  lichens,  stems  (woods),  green  tops 
and  twigs,  roots  and  rhizomes,  barks,  leaves,  buds, 
flowers,  parts  of  flowers  and  flowering  tops,  fruits  and 
seeds  ;  and  various  vegetable  products,  including  fixed 
und  volatile  oils,  resins,  oleo-resins,  balsams,  gums, 
gum-resiiis,  inspissated  juices  and  secretions.  The 
animal  materia  medica  includes  entire  animals,  portions 
of  animals,  and  products  yielded  either  during  life  or 
after  death. 

The  methods  for  obtaining  the  drugs  will  gene- 
rally be  given,  and  must  be  learned  by  the  student, 
who  should  repeat  for  himself  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
easier  processes.  Most  of  these  are  already  familiar  to 
him  in  chemistry,  such  as  solution,  filtration,  evapora- 
tion, crystallisation,  precipitation,  decantation,  subli- 
mation, distillation,  destructive  distillation,  digestion, 
and  washing.  A  few  specially  pharmaceutical  pro- 
cesses will,  however,  require  to  be  defined  : 

Pulverisation,  the  powdering  of  drugs,  is  done  on 
a  large  scale  in  powerful  drug-mills.  On  a  small  scale 
it  may  be  done  by  simple  trituration  (triturare,  to 
pound),  or  powdering  in  the  dry  state;  by  levigation 
(levigare,  to  make  smooth  or  fine),  or  rubbing  down 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  fluid,  the  resulting  paste  being 
afterwards  dried ;  or  by  mediate  pulverisation,  in 
which  some  very  hard  substance  or  medium  is  mixed 
with  the  drug,  in  order  to  breaJc  up  its  substance 
thoroughly.  Powdered  drugs  necessai'ily  require 
sifting . 

Elutriation  (elutriare,  from  eluere._  to  wash  out) 
consi.sts  in  difi'using  an  insoluble  powder  in  watei', 
all  owing  only  the  heavier  part  to  settle,  and  decanting 
the  fluid ;  allowing  this  again  to  settle  for  a  Icngei 
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time,  so  as  to  deposit  a  second  or  finer  size  of  powder, 
and  again  decanting;  and  repeating  the  operation 
indefinitely  until  an  extreme  degree  of  fineness  has 
been  reached. 

Lixiviation  (Ux,  a  lye)  is  a  process  of  washing  an 
ash  or  crude  mixture  of  solids,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
solving out  the  constituents  in  the  form  of  a  lye,  or 
water"  impi-egnated  with  salts,  as  mentioned  under 
Iodine,  page  123. 

Maceration  and  P ercoc.-ition  are  described  under 
Ti7icturce,  page  16. 

Characters. — This  part  of  the  description  must  be 
studied  practically.     The  characters  of  a  drug  are 

(1)  physical  and  ^2)  chemical  (1)  In  learning  the 
physical  characters,  the  student  uses  the  Manual  as 
his  guide,  and  carefully  examines  specimens  of  drugs, 
noting,  with  respect  to  each  article,  its  general  ajjpear- 
ance,  whether  liquid,  solid,  crystalline,  etc. ;  its  colour, 
its  weight,  its  smell,  and  its  taste  (if  non-poisonous). 

(2)  If  convenient,  his  examination  of  the  drug  should 
follow  the  pharmacopoeial  account  farther,  and  include 
the  determination  of  its  chemical  characters,  i.e.  its 
pharmaceutical  chemistry,  including  its  reaction ;  its 
solubility  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  etc.  ;  and  the 
efects  of  heat  on  its  volatility,  fusibility,  etc.  The 
student  is  expected  to  know  the  ordinary  tests  for  the 
salts,  including  in  each  instance  (a)  the  tests  for  the 
metal,  {b)  the  tests  for  the  acid,  and  (c)  any  specw/ 
test  there  may  be  for  the  compound.  In  the  case  of 
inorganic  salts,  such  as  Sulphate  of  Copper,  these  tests 
are  purely  matters  of  elementary  chemistry,  with 
which  the  student  of  materia  medica  is  already  fami- 
liar ;  and  in  this  work  they  Avill  therefore  be  given 
only  in  a  condensed  form  at  the  end  of  the  ac- 
count of  each  metallic  element  and  of  each  acid  respec- 
tively. The  important  reactions  characteristic  of  the 
organic  compounds,  such  as  Morphine  and  Strychnine, 
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will  be  stated  fully  under  each.  Other  important 
chemical  properties,  bearing  on  the  pharmaceutical 
applications  of  a  drug,  may  have  to  be  studied,  espe- 
cially its  incompatibility  with  other  drugs,  which 
prevents  their  combination  in  preparations. 

Along  with  the  charactei'S,  the  student  has,  in 
many  instances,  to  note  impurities,  and  the  methods 
of  distinguishing  substances  so  like  each  other  as  to 
be  very  readily  confounded. 

Impurities  may  be  the  result  of  the  imperfect 
selection,  preservation,  or  preparation  of  drugs,  includ- 
ing chemical  decomposition  of  every  kind  ;  or  of 
fraudulent  adulteration.  Similarity  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  accident,  but  may  give  rise  to  serious  error. 

The  tests  of  purity  applied  to  inorganic  drugs  are 
mainly  such  as  are  familiar  to  the  student  of  che- 
mistry ;  and  to  avoid  constant  repetition  the  most 
common  of  them  will  be  represented  here  once  for  all : 


Impurity. 
Water. 

Organic  matter. 
Sulphuric  acid. 


Hydrochloric 

acid. 
Phosphoric 
acid. 


.  Impurities 
derived 
from  the 
sources  of 
the  drug,  or 

formed  in  ■{  Carhonic  acid, 
the  process 


of  manu- 
facture and 
imperfectly 
removed. 


Sulphurous 

acid. 
Nitric  acid. 


Lime. 


-Arsenic. 


Detected  by : 
Bihulous  paper ;    dampness ; 

loss  of  weight  by  heat. 
Blackening  on  heating. 
White   precipitate  with 

BaCln. 

White  precipitate  with 

AgNOg. 

Yellow  precipitate  with 

AgNOa,  soluble  in  HNO3 

and  in  NH4HO.  _ 
Precipitate  with  lime-water ; 

effervescence  with  acids. 
Zinc  and  HCl,  which  yield 

H  S 

H2SO4  and  FeSOj,  which  give 

a  brown  ring  between  the 

two  fluids. 
White  precipitate  with 

oxalate  of  ammonium,  or 

with  CO.^. 
Yellow  precipitate  with  HjS. 
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.  Impurities 
derived 
from  the 
apparatus  [ 
used.  1 

.  Insufficient  1 
strength.  J 


Impurity. 

Metals,  es- 
pecially lead, 
iron, 
copjDcr. 


and 


Detected  by  : 

Precipitates  with  (^114)28,  01 
H2S ;  and  special  tests. 


Volumetric  tests. 


4.  Fraudulent 
a  dultera  - 
tions. 


Various  colour- 
ed earths. 
Cheap  salts. 
Starch. 
Sugar. 


insolubility 


Non-volatility ; 

in  HNO3. 
A'arious  tests. 
Blue  colour  with  iodine. 
Evaporation ;  quantitative 

test. 

E£Eervescence  with  acids. 


LChalk. 

lu  the  case  of  organic  drugs,  impurities  are  chiefly 
to  he  detected  by  careful  physical  examination  and 
sj^>ecial  quantitative  tests. 

Composition. — The  composition  of  the  inorganic 
drugs  is  expressed  by  their  name  and  formula.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  organic  drugs  are  frequently  highly 
complex,  the  chief  proximate  principles  being  the  fol- 
lowing :  Fixed  oilS;  volatile  oils,  resins,  oleo-reshis,  gums, 
gum-resins,  balsams,  pectin,  alkaloids, acids,  neutral  sub- 
stances, glucosides,  starch,  sugar,  cellulose,  albuminous 
substances,  ferments,  coloui-ing  matter,  salts,  and  extrac- 
tives. Some  of  these  demand  general  consideration  here. 
A  complete  list  is  given  on  pages  420,  421. 

Fixed  oils  are  extracted  by  expression  (if  ])ossib]e, 
without  the  aid  of  heat)  from  the  seeds  or  fruits  of 
plants,  or  from  animal  tissues.  They  are  comjwunds 
of  fatty  acids  (oleic  HjCjgH^.Pj,  palmitic  H,CigH.5jOo, 
and  stearic  H,Cj8H[3.0o,  as  well" as  others  less  common) 
with  the  radical  glyceryl  CoH..  With  caustic  alkalies 
or  metallic  oxides  they  form  soajjs  ;  the  metal  com- 
bining with  tlie  acids,  and  disi)lacing  the  glyceryl, 
which  is  hyd  rated,  and  becomes  glycerine  C.5H,-(HO)3. 

SNallO  -t-  C:,Hb3C38H3;,0„  =  3NfiC]8H;«0.,  +  C,H„(HOV,. 
Hydrate  of      Oloate  of  Glycnryl     Oleute  of  Sodium    Hydrnte  of  Gly- 
Sodium.         (Vegetable  Oil).         , (Hard  Soap),    ccryl  (Glycerine). 
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Volatile  Oils  ;  Resins  ;  Oleo-resins ;  Balsams. — 
Volatile  oils  are  obtained  mainly  by  distillation  from 
entire  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  or  seeds.  Most  of  them 
are  colourless  when  pure,  and  highly  aromatic.  They 
are  of  very  different  composition.  The  simplest  consist 
of  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  or  elmoptene,  generally  isomeric 
or  identical  with  terpene,  the  hydrocarbon  of  oil.  of 
turpentine  C^gH^g  ;  and  of  an  oxydised  hydrocarbon, 
usually  a  solid  crystalline  body,  or  stearoptene,  like 
camphor  C^QH^gO.  Mixed  with  these  in  many  in- 
stances are  various  resins,  fatty  and  other  acids, 
and  other  vegetable  constituents.  A  few  volatile  oils 
contain  sulphur  and  niti'ogen.  Volatile  oils  are  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  water,  though  they  communicate 
their  odour  and  taste  to  it ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform.  Further  oxydation  converts  a 
poi'tion  of  volatile  oils  into  resins  (solid,  brittle,  non- 
volatile bodies,  insoluble  in  water) ;  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  oleo-resins,  which  can  be  broken  up  into 
their  two  constituents  by  distillation.  Resins  or 
oleo-resins  yielding  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acids  are 
called  true  balsams. 

Gums  ai-e  exudations  from  the  stems  of  ])lants. 
They  consist  of  two  rather  complex  carbohydi'ates, 
arahin  C^jHooO-^^,  and  hassorin  C^joHoqO^q,  which  play 
the  part  of  acid  radicals,  and  exist  in  gums  as  salts  of 
magnesium  and  potassium.  Arabin  is  soluble  in 
water  :  bassorin  is  not  soluble,  but  swells  into  a  gela- 
tinoid  mass  ;  the  whole  pi'oduct  being  called  a  mucilage. 
Pectin,  vegetable  jelly,  Q^^\l^^^f)„^,iH„0,  occurs  in  a 
few  medicinal  plants,  and,  like  the  mucilage  yielded 
by  several  others,  is  allied  to  gum.  Gum-resins  are 
natural  or  artificial  exudations  from  plants,  containing 
various  proportions  of  gams  and  resins,  or  more  fre- 
quently of  gums,  resins,  and  volatile  oils.  When 
finely  powdered,  and  rubbed  with  water,  gum-resins 
yield  an  emulsion,  in  which  the  fine  particles  of  tlie 
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undissolved  resin  are  held  in  suspension  by  the  w.uci- 
lage  or  aqueous  solution  of  the  gum. 

Alkaloids  are  active  nitrogenous  principles  formed 
within  organic  bodies,  ard  may  be  regarded  as 
compound  ammonias.  They  resemble  alkalies  in 
turning  red  litmus-paper  blue,  and  form  salts  with 
acids.  As  a  rule,  they  are  crystalline  solids,  rarely 
liquids  ;  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in 
alcohol,  the  solution  being  intensely  bitter. 

Organic  acids  of  great  variety  exist  in  plants, 
combined  with  the  inorganic  bases,  such  as  potassium 
and  calcium,  with  alkaloids,  or  possibly  free. 

Neutral  substancs  are  a  very  large  and  mixed 
group,  including :  The  carbohydrates,  such  as  starch, 
suc'ars,  gums,  etc.  ;  albuminous  bodies,  which  occa- 
sionally act  as  ferments  ;  a  few  bitter  principles  ;  and 
many  of  the  glucosides. 

Glucosides  are  chiefly  neutral  bodies,  capable  of 
being  decomposed  by  acids,  alkalies,  or  ferments,  in 
the  presence  of  water,  into  glucose  and  a  second  sub- 
stance, which  is  different  in  each  instance. 

The  remaining  constituents  of  organic  drugs  do  not 
call  for  special  notice. 

Dose.— The  Pharmacopoeia  suggests  the  limits 
within  which  the  different  substances  and  their  pre- 
parations may  be  safely  given  to  an  adult.  These 
must  be  carefully  learned.  The  principles  of  dosage 
will  be  presently  discussed. 

Preparations.— The  list  of  preparations  made 
from  the  drug,  with  the  princij^al  ingredients,  strength, 
and  doses  of  each,  will  conclude  the  account  of  its 
pharmacy.    This  subject  demands  special  considera 
tion  here. 

Most  of  the  materia3  medicse  possess  such  charac- 
ters that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  tliem 
for  administration.  Tlius,  if  we  take,  examples. 
Sulphur,  one.  of  the  elements ;  Colocynthidis  Pulpa, 
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the  dried  pulp  of  a  f  ruit  j  Jalapa,  a  tuber;  ancl 
Cantharis,  a  dried  beetle ;  it  is  manifest  that  few  of 
these  can  be  brought  into  useful  contact  with  the  body 
in  their  native  form.  Preparations  must  be  made  from 
them,  and  for  several  reasons  we  must  have  a  variety 
of  preparations.  First,  as  we  have  just  seen,  sub- 
stances are  very  various.  Secondly,  a  substance  may 
contain  several  active  principles,  soluble  in  different 
media,  which  it  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  to  extract 
together  or  separately.  Thirdly,  we  constantly  wish 
to  obtain  combinations  of  drugs,  so  as  to  increase, 
diminish,  or  otherwise  modify  the  action  of  each,  or  to 
obtain  combined  action.  Fourthly,  we  must  provide 
for  variety  of  administration  or  application,  externally 
or  internally,  to  act  on  a  part  or  to  enter  the  blood 
by  any  of  the  methods  of  exhibition  to  be  presently 
described ;  and  we  must  be  ready  to  meet  the 
tastes  arid  fancies  of  j)atients  with  respect  to_  pills, 
powders,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  following  are  the  different  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions in  the  British  Pharmacopcieia.  A  complete  list 
of  each  kind  will  be  found  in  the  synoptical  tables  at 
the  end  of  Part  II. 

Aceta,  Vinegars,  are  extractive  solutions  in  acetic 
acid  (not  vinegar). 

Aquae,  Waters,  are  very  weak  simple  solutions  of 
volatile  oils  in  distilled  water,  obtained  by  distilling 
(1)  some  part  of  a  plant,  or  (2)  a  volatile  oil,  with 
water.  Aqua  Oamphoris  is  a  solution  without  distil- 
lation. Aqua  Chloroformi  and  Aqua  Laurocerasi  are 
the  only  aquse  not  made  from  an  oil. 

Cataplasmata,  Poultices,  ai'e  familiar  external 
applications.  They  generally  contain  linseed  meal  as 
their  basis. 

Charts,  Papers,  consist  of  cartridge  paper  coated 
with  an  active  compound  much  like  a  plaster. 
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Confectiones,  Confections,  conserves,  or  electuaries, 
are  soft,  pasty-looking  preparations,  in  which  d  rugs,  gene- 
rally dry,  are  incorporated  with  syrup,  sugar,  or  honey. 

Decocta,  Decoctions,  are  made  by  boiling  ^-egetable 
substances  in  water  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  and 
straining  with  the  addition  of  water.  All  decoctions 
are  simple,  except  those  of  Aloes  and  Hsematoxylon, 
and  one  of  the  decoctions  of  Sarsa. 

Emplastra,  Plasters,  are  external  applications 
which  adhere  when  ajiiplied  to  the  body,  and  produce 
either  a  local  or  a  general  effect.  The  vehicle  in  all  is  a 
compound  of  fatty  substances  (resin,  wax,  lead,  soap, 
etc.),  and  the  preparation  is  intended  to  be  spread  on 
linen,  leather,  or  other  material. 

Enemata,  Enemas,  injections,  clysters,  are  liquid 
prepai'atioiis  for  injection  per  Tectum..  The  vehicle  is 
generally  mucilage  of  starch  or  water. 

Essentise,  Essences,  ai'e  solutions  of  volatile  oils  in 
four  parts  of  rectified  sj)irit,  i.e.  are  ten  times  the 
strength  of  the  ordinary  spirits. 

Extracta,  Extracts,  are  preparations  obtained  by 
evaporating  either  the  expressed  juice  of  fresh  plants, 
or  the  soluble  constituents  of  dried  drugs.    These  are  : 

1.  Green  extracts. — The  juice  pressed  from  the 
bruised  plant  is  heated  to  ISC',  to  coagulate  the  green 
coloui-ing  matter,  which  is  strained  ofi'  and  reserved. 
The  fluid  is  next  heated  to  200",  to  coagulate  the 
albumen,  which  is  separated  by  filtration  and  rejected. 
The  filtrate  is  now  evaporated  at  140"  to  a  syrup,  tlie 
areen  colourins:  matter  sifted  and  returned,  and  the 
whole  evaporated  down  to  the  recpured  consistence. 
Ex.  :  Extracturn  Aconiti. 

2.  Fresh  extracts  arc  prepared  like  green  extracts, 
but  there  being  no  coloiu-ing  matter,  the  juice  is  heated 
at  once  to  212°  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  filtered, 
and  evaporated  at  160°.    Ex.  :  Extractum  Taraxaci. 

3.  Aqiieoxis  extracts  are  prepared  by  the  action  of 
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cold,  hot,  or  boiling  water  on  dry  drugs,  and  subse- 
quent evaporation  to  a  proper  consistence.  Ex.  : 
Extractum  Gentianse. 

4.  Alcoholic  extracts  are  prepared  by  the  action  of 
rectified  spirit,  rectified  spirit  and  water,  or  proof 
spirit  on  dry  drugs,  and  evaporation  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence.   Ex.  :  Extractum  Physostigniatis. 

5.  Ethereal  extracts  are  prepared  in  various  ways  ; 
viz.  («)  By  percolating  with  ether  and  evaporating  the 
product  :  Extractum  Filicis  Liquidum.  {h)  By  making 
an  alcoholic  extract,  macerating  this  in  ether,  and 
evaporating:  Extractum  Mezerei  ^thereum.  (c)  By 
washing  the  drug  free  from  oil,  by  percolation  witli 
ether,  before  making  an  aqueoiis  or  alcoholic  extract : 
Extractum  Stramonii. 

6.  Acetic  extract. — The  only  extract  of  this  kind, 
Extractum  Colchici  Aceticum,  is  made  like  a  fresh 
extract,  but  acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  crushed  corms 
before  expression,  and  evaporation  is  arrested  whilst 
the  mass  is  soft. 

7.  Liquid  extracts  are  prepared  by  macerating  the 
drug  in  water,  evaporating  to  form  a  concentrated 
solution,  and  adding  spirit  to  prevent  decomposition. 

8.  Dry  Extract. — A  liquid  extract  is  incorporated 
with  20  per  cent,  of  sugar  of  milk  ;  evaporated  till  it 
becomes  brittle  on  cooling  ;  and  powdered.  Ex.  :  Ex- 
tractum Euonymi  Siccum. 

Standardising  extracts.  — •  The  Extracts  of  N"ux 
Vomica  and  Opium  are  standardised,  i.e.  brought  to 
a  fixed  alkaloidal  strength,  by  (1)  testing  their  alka- 
loidal  strength  whilst  still  liquid  ;  and  (2)  evaporating 
a  given  volume  to  a  definite  weight.  The  Liquid 
Extracts  of  Cinchona  and  Opium  are  standardised  by 
(1)  testing  as  above;  and  (2)  either  evaporating  or 
diluting  as  may  lie  necessary. 

Glycerina,  Glycerines,  are  solutions  of  substances 
in  glycei'ine. 
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Inl'usa,  Infusions,  are  obtained  by  steeping  vege- 
table substances  in  water,  generally  near  the  boiling 
point,  for  about  an  hour,  and  straining.  The  infusions 
of  Calumba  and  Quassia  are  made  with  cold  water ; 
those  of  Chiretta  and  Cusparia  with  water  at  120'  Fahr. 
Those  of  Orange  and  Gentian  are  compound  ;  those  of 
Cinchona  and  Roses  contain  acid.  Infusion  of  Kousso 
is  not  strained. 

Injectiones  HypodermicaB,  Hypodermic  Injections, 
are  strong  solutions  of  an  active  drug  for  administra- 
tion with  a  syringe  and  needle  under  the  skin. 

Lamellae,  Discs,  are  discs  of  gelatine  with  some  gly- 
cerine, containing  a  fractional  quantity  of  an  alkaloid. 

Linimenta,  Liniments  or  embrocations,  are  pre- 
parations suitable  for  application  by  rubbing,  anointing, 
or  painting.  All  liniments  contain  either  camphor, 
oil,  glycerine,  or  soap. 

Liquores,  Solutions  proper,  consist  of  substances 
other  than  volatile  oils  dissolved  in  water  ;  but  the 
preparations  of  many  are  complicated,  solution  being 
assisted  by  spirit,  acids,  ether,  lime,  other  salts,  or 
carbonic  acid  as  in  the  effervescing  solutions. 

Lotiones,  Lotions  or  washes,  are  solutions  or  mix- 
tures for  external  use  by  washing  or  on  lint.  The 
British  Pharmacopoeia  contains  but  two  lotions,  Lotio 
Hydrargyri  Flava,  and  Lotio  Hydrargyri  Nigra.  _ 

Mella,  Honeys,  are  fluid  preparations  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  honey. 

Misturae,  Mixtures,  are  made  by  rubbing  up  various 
substances  in  water,  the  product  being  a  mixture  only, 
rarely  a  solution.  The  insoluble  substances  are  gene- 
rally smpended  in  the  water  by  means  of  gum,  almond 
powder,  or  milk.     They  are  frequently  compound. 

Mucilagines,  Mucilages,  are  solutions  of  colloid 
substances  in  water. 

Oleata,  Oleates,  are  semisolid  compounds  of  metals 
with  Oleic  Acid. 
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Oleum,  an  Oil,  is  a  solution  in  a  fixed  oil.  The  Phar- 
macopoeia contains  but  one  :  Oleum  Phosphoratura. 

PilulSB,  Pills,  are  soft,  easily  divisible  masses, 
variously  composed  of  extracts,  powders,  or  other  active 
substances,  thoroughly  mixed  and  made  into  an  uniform 
consistent  mass  with  some  suitable  excipient,  such  as 
treacle,  mucilage,  glycerine,  soap,  confection  of  roses, 
or  powdered  liquorice.  Pills  are  almost  all  complex. 
The  substances  best  adapted  for  giving  in  pill  form  are 
such  as  cannot  from  some  cause  be  conveniently  given 
in  fluid  form,  or  those  intended  to  act  slowly. 

Pulveres,  Powders,  are  compounds  of  dry  insoluble 
substances  reduced  to  powder  and  intimately  mixed 
and  sifted. 

Spiritus,  Spirits,  are  either  simple  or  complex 
Simple  spirits  are  solutions  of  colourless  substances  or 
oils  in  rectified  spirit,  the  latter  of  the  strength  of 
1  in  50.  Ex. :  Spiritus  Chloroforrai,  Spiritus  Cajuputi. 
Complex  spirits  are  prepared  in  a  special  manner;  e.g, 
Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrosi. 

Succi,  Juices,  are  the  expressed  juices  of  fresh 
plants,  which  are  mixed  with  one-third  of  their  volume 
of  spirit  to  preserve  them,  are  allowed  to  stand  seven 
days,  and  are  then  filtered.  (Limonis  Succus  and  Mori 
Succus  are  not  preparations,  but  natural  products.) 

Suppositoria,  Suppositories,  are  solid  conical  bodies, 
composed  of  active  ingredients  and  Oil  of  Theobroma, 
Glycerine  of  Starch  and  Soap,  or  Gelatine,  for  introduc- 
tion into  the  rectum,  where  they  are  intended  to  melt. 

Syrupi,  Syrups,  are  fluid  preparations  containing 
a  large  amount  of  sugar. 

Tabellse,  tablets,  are  small  flat  pieces  of  chocolate, 
containing  a  minute  quantity  of  an  active  substance. 

TincturaB,  Tinctures,  are  solutions  of  active  sub- 
stances in  spirit,  either  alone  or  combined  with  other 
.solvents.  They  may  be  grouped  according  to  either 
(1)  the  solvent,  (2)  the  process,  or  (3)  the  ingredients. 
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1.  Solvents. — Rectified  spirit  is  chiefly  used  wiien 
the  substances  contain  resin  or  volatile  oil,  as  in  Can- 
nabis Indica  ;  proof  spirit  when  the  substances  are 
partly  soluble  in  water,  partly  in  spirit.  Ammonia 
is  employed  in  the  Ammoniated  Tinctures  of  Opium, 
Valerian,  Quinine,  and  Guaiacum  ;  Spirit  of  Ether  in 
Tinctura  Lobelias  JEtherea  ;  and  Tincture  of  Orange 
Peel  in  Tinctura  Quinine. 

2.  Processes. — Tinctures  may  be  prepared  by  : 
{a)  Simple  solution  or  mixture.  Ex.  :  Tinctura  Ferri 
Perchloridi.  (6)  Maceration.  Steep  the  bruised  drug  in 
the  spirit  for  seven  days  ;  strain  ;  press,  if  necessary  : 
filter  ;  and  add  sufficient  spirit  to  make  the  desired 
quantity.  Ex.  :  Tinctura  Opii.  (c)  Percolation.  Pour 
the  spirit  on  the  drug  packed  in  a  percolator,  and  add 
fresh  spirit  until  thedesired  quantityhas  passed  through. 
Ex.  :  Tinctura  Zingiberis  Fortior.  {d)  Maceration  and 
percolation.  Macerate  the  drug  for  48  hours  in  part 
of  the  spirit ;  percolate,  adding  spirit  as  required  ; 
press,  filter  the  products,  mix  the  liquids,  and  add 
spirit  to  make  the  desired  quantity.  Ex.  :  Tinctura 
Dio-italis.    (e)  Some  tinctures  are  standardised  (p.  13). 

"^3.  Ingredients. — Tinctures  are  either  simple  ;  or 
compound,  i.e.  contain  more- than  one  active  substance. 
Ex.  :  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composite. 

Trochisci,  Lozenges,  are  dried  tablets  of  sugar, 
gum,  mucilage,  water,  and  one  or  more  active  ingre- 
dients, uniformly  divided  or  previously  dissolved. 

Unguenta,  Ointments,  are  mixtures  of  active  sub- 
stances with  lard,  benzoated  lard,  suet,  wax,  oil,  and 
hard  or  soft  paraffin,  variously  combined ;  or  with  simple 
ointment.  The  ingredients  are  either  thoroughly 
mixed  or  melted  together. 

Vapores,  Inhalations,  are  prepai'ations  admini- 
stered in  the  form  of  vapour  or  gas,  disengaged  on  the 
union  of  the  ingredients. 

Vina,  Wines,  are  solutions  of  drugs  either  m 
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sherry,  Ex.  :  Yinum  Ipecaciianhse  ;  or  in  orange  wine, 
Ex :  Virnim  Quininte. 

The  following  kinds  of  preparations  are  in  common 
ns(^,  but  are  not  ordered  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  : 

Collyria,  Eye-washes. 

G-argarismata,  G-argles,  liquid  preparations  for 
application  to  the  fauces. 

Linctu3,  Linctuses,  thin  confections  to  be  slowly 
swallowed  in  small  doses  to  affect  the  throat. 

Pessi,  Pessaries,  a  large  variety  of  suppositories 
for  admmistration  'per  vaginam. 

Weights  and  Measures  :  Sig^s  and  Symbols. 

The  weights  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  are  the 

grain,  granum;  the  ounce,  uncia ;  and  the  pound, 

librum ;  with  their  conventional  symbols,  gr.,  5,  and 

11).  respectively. 

1  gTcain  =  gmnum,  gr.  j  ; 

437"5  grains  =  1  ounce  =:  uncia,  Jj ; 

16  ounces  =  1  pound  ~  librum,  lb.  j. 

It  is  very  common,  however,  although  not  official, 
to  employ  a  weight  between  the  grain  and  the  ounce, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  called  the  drachm,  drachma, 
5,  to  signify  60  grains ;  hot,  let  it  be  observed,  the 
i-th  part  of  an  ounce,  as  in  the  fluid  measures. 

A  20-grain  weight,  called  the  scruple,  scrupulum, 
3,  was  formerly  in  use,  but  is  now  mostly  discarded. 

Measures. — The  measures  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia and  their  symbols  are  the  minim,  minim,um, 
min.,  or  ia\;  the  fluid  drachm,  drachma  fluida,  fl.dr., 
or  y5  ;  the  fluid  ounce,  uncia  fluida,  fl.oz.,  or  f'^  ;  the 
pint,  octarium,  0  ;  and  the  gallon,  congius,  C. 

1  minim  =  min.  j,  rriy 

60  minims  =  1  fluid  drachm,  fl.dr.  j,/3j. 

8  fluid  drachms  =  1  fluid  ounce,  fl.oz.  j,  /Jj. 
20  fluid  ounces    =  1  pint,  0  j. 

8  pints         -    =1  gallon,  C  j. 

c— 8 
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Relation  of  Measures  to  Weights — 

I  minim  is  the  measure  of  0-91  grain  of  water. 

1  fluid  drachm  „  „  64-68      „  „ 

1  fluid  ounce     „  „  1  ounce,  or  437-5  grains  of  water. 

1  pint  „  „  1-25  lbs.,  or  8750-0  ,.. 

1  gaUon  „  „  10  lbs.,  or  70000-0  „ 

Metrical  system. — The  metrical  or  decimal  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  which  is  official  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  may  possibly  come  to  be  adopted 
in  this  country,  as  being  in  many  respects  preferable 
to  the  other : 

1  milligramme  =  the  thousandth  part  of  1  gramme  =  O'OOl  grm 

1  centigramme  =  the  hundredth       „  ,>       =  O'Ol  „ 

1  decigramme  =  the  tenth  „  „       =  O'l  ,, 

1  gramme  =  weight  of  1  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  4  C. 

1  decagramme  =  ten  grammes  =  ^jlr^'^S™! 

1  hectogramme  =  one  hundred  grammes  =  100-0  „ 

^1  kilogramme  =  one  thousand      „  —  1000  0  „ 

^ /'I  millilitre  =     1  cub.  centim.=  the  measure  of    1  gxm.  of  water. 
^  \  1  centiUtre  =    10      „  =  „  10  ,. 

decilitre    =  100      «         =  «  ?3    "     n  Wlo  ^ 

g  (l  Utre         =  1000      „  =  „  1000     ,.     (1  tolo.) 

Relation  of  the  weights  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia to  the  metrical  -weights. — 

1  pound  =  453-5925  grammes. 
1  ounce  =  28-3495  „ 
1  grain  =     0-0648  „ 

and  conversely  : 

1  milligramme  =    0-015432  grain. 

1  centigramme  =    0-15432  „ 

1  decigramme  =    1-5432  „ 

1  eramme  =  15-432  „ 

1  kilogramme  =   2  lbs.  3  oz.,  119-8  gr.  =  16432-348  gr. 

Relation  of  the  measures  of  the  two  systems  to 
each  other. — 

1  o-allon  =  4-543487  litres. 

iS  =  0-567936    „    =  567-936  ccentim. 

1  fluid  ounce     =  0  028396    „   =  28-396  \, 
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1  fluid  drachm  =z  0-003549  litre  =     3-549  c.  centim. 
1  minim  =  0-000059    „     =     0-059  „ 

and  conversely : 

1  cubic  centimetre  =  15-432  grain  measures. 

1  litre  —  1  piat  15  oz.  2  drs.  11  min.  =  15432-348  „ 

Domestic  measures. — A  teaspoonful  is  a  con- 
venient but  not  quite  accurate  measure  of  1  fluid 
drachm ;  a  dessert-spoonful,  of  2  fluid  drachms ;  a 
table-spoonful,  of  half  a  fluid  ounce ;  a  winegiassful, 
of  1 1  to  2  fluid  ounces ;  a  teacupful,  of  5  fluid  ounces ; 
a  breakfastcupful,  of  8  fluid  ounces;  a  tumblerful, 
of  10  to  12  fluid  ounces.  Wherever  accuracy  is 
desired,  a  graduated  measure  glass  must  be  used. 
Some  "  drops "  being  twice  as  large  as  others,  it  is 
specially  dangerous  to  order  drops  of  powerful  reme- 
dies for  children. 

Action  and  uses  of  «1rugs  The  preceding 

subjects  complete  the  information  furnished  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia ;  but  the  student  must  next  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  action  and  uses  of  each  drug, 
that  is,  its  jAarmacodynamical  and  therapeutical  rela- 
tions. In  the  following  pages  this  portion  of  the 
subject  will  be  discussed  under  four  distinct  heads, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  drug  afl^'ects  the 
different  jjarts  of  the  body.    These  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Immediate  local  action.— When  a  medicine  is 
applied  to  an  exposed  surface,  it  may  produce  some 
effect  or  "  act  upon  "  it.  This  may  occur  either  exter- 
nally, ie.  on  the  skin  or  exposed  mucous  surfaces,  such 
as  the  conjunctiva,  anterior  nares,  vagina,  etc. ;  or  inter- 
nally—on the  alimentary  canal,  especially  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  including  the  rectum,  e.g.  emetics  and 
purgatives.    Some  drugs  have  no  further  action. 

2.  Action  in  or  on  the  Blood.— The  great  majority 
of  active  remedies  ai-e  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and 
enter  into  the  composition  of  its  plasma,  much  less 
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frequently  of  the  red  or  white  corpuscles ;  that  is, 
have  an  effect  in  it,  but  little  or  no  effect  on  it.  The 
student  must  carefully  note  tlie  fact,  that  very  few 
medicines  produce  their  characteristic  effect  by  acting 

upon  the  blood. 

3.  Specific  action.— Leaving  the  circulation,  drugs 
enter  the  tissues  and  organs,  alter  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  state  of  one  or  more  of  them,  and 
are  then  said  to  have  a  s;)ecf/?c  action  upon  these.  e..^. 
Alcohol  on  the  brain.  Usually  this  is  the  characteristic 
and  most  important  part  of  the  action  of  the  drug. 

4.  Remote  local  action.— Medicinal  substances, 
having  passed  through  the  tissues,  are  finally  cast  out 
of  the  body  by  the  excreting  organs,  whether  m  the 
same  form  as  they  were  admitted,  or  as  thr  products  of 
decomposition  in  the  system.  The  kidneys  are  the  great 
channel  of  escape  for  drugs;  the  lungs  ("breath  ), 
skin,  bowels,  mouth,  mammary  gland,  and  all  mucous 
surfaces  and  wounds,  to  a  less  extent.  Whilst  thus 
imssing  through  the  eliminating  organs,  drugs  may 
alter  their  secretions  and  exert  a  further  or  remote 
local  effect  upon  them,  not  infrequently  resembling 
their  immediate  local  influence.  , 

Prescribing.— When  the  practitioner  desires  to 
employ  drugs  for  the  purposes  of  treatment  he  turns 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  action  and  uses  of  the  materia 
medica,  selects  his  remedies,  and  proceeds  to  order  one 
or  more  of  them,  according  to  a  recognised  form  or 
formula,  which  is  called  a  prescription.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  proceeding  when  first  attempted,  being  nothmg 
less  than  a  serious  and  probably  sudden  practical  test 
of  one's  acquaintance  with  an  enormous  subject  ilie 
be-inner  should  know,  therefore,  what  points  are  spe- 
cially to  be  kept  before  him  unrJer  these  circumstances 
Briefly,  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  following : 

1.  Selection  of  the  remedy.-This  is  of  com-se, 
the  tirst  and  fundamental  proceedmg  of  alL    it  is 
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intended  to  be  the  rational  result  of  as  accurate  a 
knowledge  as  can  be  gained  of  the  disease  which  has 
to  be  remedied,  and  of  the  means  at  our  command  of 
doing  so.  How  this  choice  is  to  be  made  will  be 
discussed  under  General  Therapeutics  in  the  third 

part  of  the  work. 

IdiosyTwrasy.—^fiiQrQ  finally  deciding,  ho%vever, 
on  certain  drugs,  idiosyncracy  must  not  be  forgotten ; 
that  is,  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  some  individuals 
to  the  action  of  particular  medicines,  such  as  opium, 
mercury,  quinine,  the  iodides,  and  ipecacuanha.  In 
almost  every  instance  such  idiosyncrasy  means  inr 
creased  susceptibility ;  unpleasant  or  even  dangerous 
results  following  an  ordinary  or  even  minute  dose. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  before  ordering  such  drugs,  to 
enquire  whether  the  patient  has  taken  them  pre- 
viously, and  if  not,  to  use  them  cautiously  at  first. 

2.  Selection  of  the  preparation.—  The  drug 
having  been  determined,  the  particular  preparation  of 
it  wUl  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  considerations 
discussed  under  the  head  of  varieties  of  preparations. 
The  Pharmacopoeia  affords  abundant  choice,  according 
to  the  channel  by  which  it  is  to  be  administered.  This 
naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the 

Modes  of  Administration  of  Drugs. 

The  activity  of  a  drug  may  vary  gi-eatly  with  the 
channel  by  which  it  is  introduced,  i.e.  with  the  readi- 
ness or  rapidity  of  its  absorption  into  the  circulation. 
The  various  modes  of  administration  are  : 

(a)  By  the  s/cin,  or  mucous  membrane  continuous 
with  the  skin,  whether  simply  applied  or  rubbed  in 
(liniment,  ointment)  ;  painted  on  (pigment)  ;  worn  on 
the  skm  (as  a  plaster) ;  applied  in  a  state  of  fine 
division  by  fumigation,  with  or  without  sweating ; 
used  as  a  gargle,  injection,  or  wash  ;  or  insuflflated  on 
to  a  part.     The  efiect  desired  ia  usually  local  only, 
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but  it  may  be  general,  many  drugs  being  absorbed  by 
bhe  skin. 

(6)  By  the  mouth,  to  act  locally  on  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  to  be  absorbed  from  it,  especially  from  the 
stomach. 

(c)  By  the  rectuw  (or  vagina  in  the  female),  in  the 
form  of  enema  or  injection  (fluid),  or  of  a  suppository 
(solid).  Drugs  may  have  to  be  given  by  the  rectum 
instead  of  by  the  mouth,  on  account  of  some  physical 
obstacle,  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or 
irritability  of  the  stomach ;  or  to  spare  the  strength 
generally,  and  the  stomach  especially,  in  conditions  of 
exhaustion.  Again,  the  action  desired  may  be  a  local 
one  on  the  rectum  and  pelvic  organs,  e.g.  to  relieve 
pain,  destroy  worms,  or  soften  retained  faeces. 

(rf)  By  injection  under  the  skin  [subcutaneous  or 
hypodermic  injection)  ;  or  into  the  tissues  [interstitial 
injection)  :  excellent  methods  of  admitting  some  reme- 
dies into  the  system  with  certainty  and  despatch,  and 
in  small  bulk. 

(e)  By  application  to  ivounds  or  diseased  surfaces, 
as  lotions,  poultices,  gargles,  injections,  collyria  ;  or  by 
the  endermic  method,  i.e.  by  being  sprinkled  on  a 
blistered  surface. 

(/)  By  inhalation,  the  substances  being  volatile, 
and  intended  either  to  enter  the  blood  through  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  e.g.  chloroform,  or  to  act  directly 
on  the  parts  to  which  they  gain  access  in  the  form  of 
smoke  from  medicated  cigarettes,  of  insufflated  powders, 
or  of  medicated  watery  vapours,  such  as  Vapor  Couinfe. 

{g)  By  intravenous  injection,  very  rarely  practised 
in  man. 

3.  The  Dose. — ^Having  selected  the  remedy  and  the 
mode  by  which  it  is  to  be  administered,  we  must  next 
determine  the  dose  in  which  the  preparation  is  to  be 
ordered.  The  Pharmacopoeia  indicates  the  limits  of 
ordinary  doses,  the  minimum  being  the  smallest  useful 
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dose  which  it  may  be  wise  to  begin  with,  and  tne 
maximum  being  the  largest  usually  given  without 
special  reason  and  caution.  Experience  alone  can 
teach  the  practitioner  how  far  he  may  safely  _  and 
wisely  depart  from  these  limits,  to  which  he  is  m  no 
wise  tied  bv  law.  Several  modifying  circumstances 
which  are  to  be  taken  into  account  with  respect  to 
doses  must  here  be  carefully  noted  : 

{a)  Many  drugs  have  different  actions  in  different 
doses,  which  must  be  arranged  accordingly  ;  e.g.  tartar 
emetic,  alcohol,  opium,  and  rhubarb. 

(h)  The  dose  must  vary  with  the  age  of  the  patient, 
children  getting  but  a  fraction  of  a  dose  for  an  adult. 
A  convenient  method  of  calculating  doses  for  children 
under  twelve,  is  to  divide  the  age  in  years  by  the  age 
in  years  +  12,  and  to  use  the  result  as  the  proper  frac- 
tion of  an  adult  dose.  Thus,  for  a  child  of  four  years 
the  dose  will  be  =     =  |  of  an  adult  dose  ;  for  a 

child  of  twelve,  =  f^  =  J.    Above  twelve,  and 

under  twenty-one,  the  dose  must  lie  between  |  and  a 
full  dose.  Delicate  persons  and  patients  exhausted  by 
disease  resemble  children  in  bearing  but  small  doses. 

(c)  In  particular  diseases  the  ordinary  dose  may 
have  to  be  modified.  In  disease  of  the  kidneys,  where 
excretion  is  diminished,  drugs  which  are  discharged 
by  this  channel,  such  as  morphine,  are  retained  in  the 
system  for  a  longer  time,  i.e.  exist  in  it  in  larger 
quantity  at  any  given  time  after  administration,  and 
symptoms  of  poisoning  very  readily  supervene.  Quite 
a  different  matter  is  the  effect  of  a  disease  in  neu- 
tralising the  effect  of  a  drug  given  to  combat  it. 
Thus,  lai'ger  doses  of  morpiiine  will  be  tolerated  in 
severe  pain,  because  the  action  of  the  morphine  is  spent 
in  overcoming  the  pain.  The  periods  of  menstruation, 
])regnancy,  and  lactation  also  require  to  be  considered 
in  prescribing. 
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4.  Frequency.— Medicines  are  ordered  to  be  taken 
one  or  more  times,  according  to  the  end  desired.  Thus, 
pui'gatiyes  are  generally  taken  in  a  single  dose  :  an 
emetic  is  to  be  taken  once,  and  repeated  only  in  case 
vomiting  is  not  induced ;  whilst  tonics  are  generally 
ordered  thi'ee  times  a  day  continuously.  The  interval 
between  the  doses  should,  as  a  rule,  be  such  that  tlie 
second  dose  may  be  taken  before  the  ell'ect  produced 
by  the  first  has  passed  ofF. 

5.  Duration. — The  period  for  which  a  drug  may  be 
given  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  We  must  refer,  however,  to 
accumulation,  toleration^  custom,  and  liabit.  When  a 
drug  is  allowed  to  enter  the  system  at  short  intervals, 
for  a  sufficient  period,  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  ex- 
creted, a  time  will  obviously  come  when  it  will  have 
accumulated  so  much  in  the  tissues  as  to  produce  its 
effects  in  a  marked  degi-ee.  Powerful  drugs,  e.g. 
strychnine  and  digitalis,  may  thus  begin  to  act  as  poisons 
after  having  been  given  in  the  same  doses  with  benetit 
for  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  drugs  lose  their 
effect  when  given  for  a  length  of  time,  from  some  cause 
still  obscure,  e.g.  opium.  The  dose  must  then  be 
steadily  increased,  toleration  being  said  to  be  estab- 
lished by  custom.  If  a  joatient  become  dependent  on 
a  drug,  crave  for  it,  and  indulge  in  it  to  an  unfortunate 
or  even  vicious  extent,  he  is  said  to  have  developed  a 
Juibit  for  that  drug,  such  as  the  opium  and  alcohol 
habits  or  the  habitual  use  of  enemata. 

6.  Time. — The  times  of  the  day  or  niglit  at  which 
the  doses  must  be  taken  are  of  the  first  importance  ; 
and  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  every  ad- 
vantage must  be  taken  in  this  respect  of  the  natural 
tendency  which  it  is  desired  to  assist  or  stimulate  by  the 
drug.  Thus,  drugs  which  induce  sleep  are  naturally 
given  at  bedtime  ;  alkaline  stomachics  before  meals  ; 
saline  purgatives  early  in  the  morning.     The  cime 
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required  by  the  drug  to  act  must  also  be  calculated, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  different  purgatives. 

7.  Combinations :  Chemical  and  Physiological 
Incompatibles. — In  most  instances  more  than  one  drug 
has  to  be  given  at  the  same  time,  and  the  practitioner 
finds  that  he  must  combine  them  in  a  single  prescrip- 
tion, whether,  for  instance,  pill,  powder,  or  liniment. 
Successful  combination  is  at  once  the  most  important 
and  difficult  part  of  the  art  of  prescribing.  Whilst  it 
affords  the  prescriber  an  opportunity  of  applying  the 
whole  of  his  knowledge  of  drugs  and  their  action,  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological 
properties  of  the  ingredients  of  the  proposed  compound. 
The  mere  appearance,  taste,  and  flavour  of  a  mixture 
are  important  points  to  be  considei-ed  in  ordering  it. 
The  chemical  reactions  which  may  occur  between  the 
constituents  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  The 
prescriber  may  either  intend  the  constituents  to  remain 
chemically  unchanged,  or  arrange  for  the  decomposition 
of  one  or  more  of  them,  and  the  production  of  a  new 
substance.  Drugs  which  decompose  each  other  are  said 
to  be  chemically  incomjmtible  in  the  widest  sense  ;  but 
the  use  of  the  term  is  commonly  restricted  to  instances 
in  which  the  result  is  an  unexpected,  inelegant,  useless, 
or  dangerous  compound.  Thus,  if  it  be  desired  to  give 
a  patient  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
we  say  that  the  undiluted  acid  is  incompatible  with  the 
salt,  because  chlorine  is  produced  by  their  combination  ; 
but  if  it  be  intended  to  order  a  fresh  solution  of  chlorine 
in  water,'and  the  decomposition  be  deliberately  planned, 
the  combination  would  not  be  considered  incompatible. 
A  list  of  incompatibles  will  be  found  after  the 
"  characters  "  of  the  principal  drugs. 

The  prime  consideration,  however,  will  be  the  phy- 
siological effect  of  the  combination.  This  is  very  diffe- 
rent in  different  cases.    Each  of  the  constituents  may 
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be  intended  to  produce  an  effect  different  from  the 
others  ;  or  to  have  the  same  effect ;  or  one  or  more  in- 
gredients may  be  introduced  to  modify  the  action  of  the 
principal,  that  is,  to  correct  some  unpleasant,  dan- 
gerous, or  otherwise  undesirable  influence  which  it 
happens  to  possess  in  addition  to  the  influence  which 
we  wish  to  secure.    Such  correctives  are  necessarily 
physiological  antagonists,  i.e.  seem  to  counteract  eacli 
other,  and  appear,  therefore,  to  be  fhysiological  in- 
compatibles ;  but  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  they 
are  to  be  combined,  because  whilst  they  neutralise  the 
action  of  each  other  in  certain  directions,  they  are  left 
mutually  free  to  afi"ect  other  parts  of  the  system.  Thus, 
calomel  combined  with  opium  prevents  it  from  causing 
constipation,  whilst  it  does  not  interfere  with  its  action 
on  the  bram  ;  and  the  opium,  in  turn,  prevents  the 
calomel  from  purging  the  patient,  whilst  it  allows  the 
mercurial  to  act  as  an  alterative.  Most  purgative  pills 
contain  correctives  which  moderate  the  violence  of 
peristalsis  and  prevent  pain. 

8.  The  Prescription. — We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
analyse  a  prescription.    A  prescription  consists  of  five 
parts  :  The  superscription,  consisting  of  a  single  sign,  9^, 
an  abbreviation  for  recij)e,  "take";  the  inscrij^tion,  or 
body  of  the  prescription,  containing  the  names  and  quan- 
tities of  the  drugs  ordered  ;  the  subscription,  or  direc- 
tions to  the  dispenser  ;  the  signature,  or  dii-ections  to 
the  patient,  headed  by  Signa  ;  and,  lastly,  the  patient's 
name,  the  date,  and  the  prescriber's  name  or  initials. 
In  what  may  be  called  a  classical  prescription,  it  was 
customary  to  arrange  the  constituents  of  the  inscription 
under  four  heads,  viz.  the  basis,  or  active  drug  proper  ; 
the  adjuvant,  or  substance  intended  to  assist,  and  espe- 
cially to  hasten,  the  action  of  the  basis  ;  the  corrective,  to 
limit  or  otherwise  modify  the  same  ;  and  the  vehich  or 
excipient,  to  bring  the  whole  into  a  convenient,  plea- 
sant form  for  administration. 
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To  take  an  example  : 

Superscription.      Be  ..  /i    •  \ 

r  Ferri  et  Ammonu  Citratis,  gr.v  [basis). 
Liquor  is  AmmoniEe  Fortioris  min.jss.  {ad- 
Inscription.  ■{    juvant).  _ 

Spiritus  Mvxisticse,  min.v]  [corrective). 
Jnfusi  Calmnbse,  ad      [vehicle  or  excipieni). 
Subscription.  Misce  Mitte  doses  tales  viij. 

Signature.  Signa— Two  tatlespoonfuls  twice  a  day. 
Patient's  name.  Practitioner'«  name 

Date.  initials. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  three  parts  of  the 
prescription  are  in  Latin  ;  the  signature  or  directions 
to  the  patient  in  English.     Tie  names  of  the  drugs  or 
preparations  are  in  the  genitive  case,  the  quantities 
standing  in  the  accusative  case,  governed  by  recipe  : 
Recipe,  Spiritih  MijristiccB,  minima  sex. 
Take,  of  Spirit  of  Nutmeg,  six  minims. 
A  iew  abbreviations  and  signs  are  allowed,  "vdz.  :  ^ 
for  recipe;  m.,  misce  ;  *S'.,  signa;  ad,  ana  (ava),  of  each  ; 
ft.,  fiat,  make  ;  q.s.,  quantum  sufiicit,  a  sufiiciency  ; 
ad,  up  to,  to  amount  to  (the  full  phrase  being  quantum 
sh-.fficit  ad)  ;  c.,  cum,  with;  7zo.,  nuraero,  in  number; 
p.r.n.,  pro  re  nata,  as  required,  occasionally  ;  o-ep.,  repe- 
tatur,  let  it  be  repeated  ;  ss.,/s.,  semi,  or  semis,  a  half. 

The  names  of  drugs  must  always  be  written  in  full 
wherever  there  can  be  the  smallest  possibility  of  error. 
It  is  not  only  inelegai\t,  but  dangerous,  to  use  such 
abbreviations  as  Acid.  Ilydroc.  Dil,  and  Ilyd.  Chlor. 

The  various  weights  and  measures  are  expressed 
by  characters  and  figures,  very  rarely  by  words,  placed 
distinctly  at  the  end  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  name 
of  each  ingredient ;  but  if  two  or  more  consecutive 
ingredients  are  ordered  in  equal  quantity,  it  is  usual, 
instead  of  repeating  this  ■  each  time,  to  write  it^nly 
once  after  the  last  of  them,  preceded  by  the  sign  aa,  of 
each. 
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THE 

INORGANIC    MATERIA  MEDICA. 


GROUP  I. 

THE  ALKALIES  AND  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

Of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  Potassium,  Sodium, 
Lithium,  Ammonium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Barium, 
and  Cerium  are  used  in  medicine. 

POTASSIUM.  Potassium.  K.  39. 
The  salts  and  preparations  of  Potassium  are 
derived  from  three  great  natural  soui-ces,  viz.  (1) 
Wood-ashes  ;  (2)  Cream  of  Tartar  ;  and  (3)  the  native 
Nitrate.  They  will  be  most  conveniently  discussed 
in  the  same  order  : 

1.  Potassii  Carbonas.— Carbonate  of  Potassium. 
K^COs,  with  about  16  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallisation. 

<SoeM-ce.— Obtained  from  pearl-ash,  the  product  of  Uxivia- 
tion  of  wood-ashes,  by  solution  and  crystallisation. 

Characters.— \  white,  crystalline,  very  deliquescent  powder, 
of  caustic  alkaline  taste ;  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  20  gr.  neutralise  17  gr.  of  Citric  Acid,  or 
18  gr.  of  Tartaric  Acid.    Impiir dies.— Sul^'h.^.ies  and  chlorides. 

Dose.—\Q  to  30  gr. 

Potassii  Carhonas  is  used  in  preparing  :  Decoctum  Aloes 
Compositum,  Enema  Aloes,  Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  Liquor 
Arsenicalis,  and  Pilula  Ferri. 

From  Potassii  Carbonas  are  made  : 

a.  Potassii  Bicarbonas.— Bicarbonate  of  Potassium. 
KHCO3. 
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iSofow.— Made  by  saturating  a  strong  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  Carbonate  with  (Jarbonic  Acid  gas,  and  re- 
crystallising  the  separated  salt. 

C/mrffc<ers.— Colourless  right  rhombic  prisms,  not 
deliquescent ;  of  a  saline,  feebly  alkaline  taste ;  •  not 
corrosive.  Solubility,  1  in  4  of  water.  20  gr.  neutra- 
lise 14  gr.  of  Citric  Acid,  or  15  gr.  of  Tartaric  Acid. 

Dose— Id  to  40  gr. 

Preparation. 

Liquor  Potass^  Effervescens.  —  Potash 
Water.  Potassii  Bicarbonas,  30  gr. ;  AVater,  1  pint. 
Dissolve,  and  pass  into  the  solution  as  much  CO.j 
as  it  will  contain  under  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres. 

Bose. — Ad  libitum. 

b.  Liquor  Potassse. — Solution  of  Potash.  KHO 
(5-84  per  cent.)  in  water. 

Source. — Made  by  boiling  Slaked  Lime  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Carbonate,  and  decanting.  KjCOs  -t- 
Ca(H0)2  =  2KH0  +  CaCOg. 

Characters. — A  colourless  alkaline  fluid;  feeling 
soapy  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  Sp.  gr.  r058. 
Impurities. — Carbonates,  giving  effervescence  with  acids  ; 
lime,  sulphates,  and  chlorides.    Dose,  15  to  60  min. 

From  Liquor  Potassce  are  made  : 

a.  Potassa  Caustica. — Caustic  Potash.  KHO. 

Source. — Made  from  Liquor  Potassse,  by  rapidly 
boiling  it  down  in  a  silver  vessel,  and  pouring  it 
into  moulds. 

Characters. — White  pencils,  hard  but  very  deli- 
quescent, alkaline  and  corrosive.  Impurities. — The 
same  as  of  the  Liquor. 

From  Potassa  Caustica  is  made  : 

Potassii  Permanganas." — Permanganate  of 
Potassium.  KMn04.  See  J/aw^/awesifMw,  page  89. 

$.  Potassii  lodidum.  —  Iodide  of  Potassium. 
KI.    Sec  lodum,  page  123. 

7.  Potassii  Bromidum.  —  Bromide  of  Potas- 
sium,   KBr.    See  Bromum,  page  129. 

c.  Potassii   Citras.   —   Citrate     of  Potassium. 
K,C«H,0,. 

Source. — Made  by  neutralising  a  solution  of  Citrio 
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Acid  with  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  and  evaporating. 
SKjCOa  +  2H3C6H5O7  =  +  SII^O  +  3COs. 

Characters. — A  white  deliquescent  powder,  of  saline, 
feebly  acid  taste.    Solubiliiy,  10  in  6  of  water. 

JJose.~2Q  to  60  gr. 

d.  Potassii  Acetas.  —  Acetate  of  Potassium. 
KC2H3O2. 

Source. — Made  by  saturating  Acetic  Acid  with  Car- 
bonate of  Potassium,  evaporating,  fusing,  and  solidify- 
ing the  residue.  KXOs  +  2HC„H302  =  2KC0H3O, 
+  H2O  +  CO2.  "  ' 

Characters. — White,  fohaceous,  satiny  masses ;  very 
deliquescent ;  neutral.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  this 
salt  is  due  to  crystallisation  after  fusion.  Solubility,  3 
in  1  of  water ;  freely  in  spirit.  Impurities. — The  carbo- 
nate, detected  by  being  insoluble  in  spirit;  excess  of 
acid,  giving  acid  reaction  ;  metallic  impurities. 

JDose.—lQ  to  60  gr. 

e.  Potassii  Chloras.  —  Chlorate  of  Potassium. 
KCIO3. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  passing  Chlorine  gas  into  a 
mixture  of  Carbonate  or  Chloride  of  Potassium  and 
Slaked  Lime ;  (2)  boiling  in  water,  evaporating,  and 
separating  the  Chloride  of  Potassium  by  re-crystalhsa- 
tion.  (1)  K.COa  +  Ca(HO),  +  Clg  =:  KC1,KC10  (Chlo- 
rinated Potash)  +  CaC03 -f'HaO.  (2)  3(KC1KC10)  = 
KCIO3  +  6KC1. 

Characters.  —  Colourless,  rhomboidal,  crystalline 
plates,  with  a  cool,  saline  taste.  Explodes  when  rubbed 
with  sulphur  or  sulphides.  Solubility,  1  in  16  of  cold 
water.    Impurities. — Chloride  of  Calcium,  and  Lime. 

Dose.— 10  to  30  gr. 

Preparaiioti. 

Trochisci  Potassii  Chloratis. — 5  gr.  in  each. 

/.  Potassa  Sulphurata.— Sulphurated  Potash.  See 
Sulphur,  page  133. 

ff.  Potassii  Ferrocyanidum.  —  Ferrocyanide  of 
Potassium.  K4FeCgNfi,3H20. 

Source.— 0\)ta,med  by  fusing  animal  substances  with 
Carbonate  of  Potassium  and  Iron ;  lixiviating  the  pro- 
duct ;  and  purifying  the  crude  salt  by  crystallisation. 

Characters. — Large,  yellow,  permanent  crystals, 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
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From  Potassii  Ferrocyanidum  are  made  : 

a.  Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum. 

;8.  Potassii  Cyanidum.  —  Cyanide  of  Potas- 
sium. KCN. 

Source.  — ■  Made  by  fusing  Ferrocyanide  of 
Potassium,  and  purifying  the  product.  •2K4FeCgNg 
=  8KCN  +  2FeC  +  G2  +  2N2. 

Characters. — White,  opaque,  deliquescent  masses, 
•with  odour  of  prussic  acid  ;  intensely  poisonous. 

Potassii  Cyanidum  is  used  to  make  : 
Bismuthuni  Purificatum. 

2.  Potassii  Tartras  Acida.— Acid  Tartrate  of 
Potassium.     Cream  of  Tartar.  KHC4H40g. 

Source. — Prepared  from  argol,  deposited  in  -wine-casks 
during  the  fermentation  of  grape  juice,  and  from  the  lees  of 
wine,  by  purification  and  evaporation. 

Characters.— A.  white  gritty  powder,  or  fragments  of  crys- 
talline cakes ;  of  a  pleasant  acid  taste ;  not  deliquescent. 
Solubility,  1  in  180  of  cold  water.  When  heated,  evolves  in- 
flammable gas,  and  leaves  a  black  residue  of  0  and  K2CO3. 
Impurity. — Tartrate  of  Lime. 

Dose. — 20  to  60  gr.  as  a  diuretic  and  refrigerant ;  2  to  8 
dr.  as  a  purgative. 

Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium  is  an  inyedient  of : 

Confectio  Sulphuris  ;  Puhds  Jalapse  Composi- 
tus,  and  Trochisci  Sulphiuris.  It  is  also  used  in 
preparing  Acidum  Tartaricum,  Ferrum  Tartaratum, 
Antimonium  Tartaratum,  and  Soda  Tartarata. 

From  this  salt  is  made  : 

Potassii  Tartras. — Tartrate  of  Potassium.  Soluble 
Tartrate  of  Potassium.  K.,C4H40b,H20. 

Source. — Made  by  boiling  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potas- 
sium in  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  and  crys- 
tallising. 2KH.C4H4O6  4-  K2CO3  =:2K2C4H40g  +  CO.2  + 
II2O. 

Characters. — Small,  colourless,  deliquescent  prisms. 
Solubility,  10  in  8  of  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Lnpuriiies. — Acid  Tartrate,  detected  by  comparative 
insolubility;  Carbonate,  quantitatively.  Dose,  20  to  60  gr. 
as  a  diuretic  and  antacid  ;  2  to  4  dr.  as  a  purgative. 

3.  Potassii  Nitras. — Nitrate  of  Potassium.  Nitre. 
Saltpetre  KNO3. 
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Source. — Found  native,  chiefly  in  the  surface  soil  of  India, 
and  piu'ified  by  crystallisation  from  solution  in  water. 

Characters. — Striated  colourless  prisms,  of  a  peculiar  cool 
saline  taste.  Solubility,  1  in  4  of  water.  Impurities.  — ^xA' 
phates,  Chlorides,  and  Lime.    Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

From  Potassii  Nitras  ere  made  : 

a.  Argenti  et  Potassii  Nitras.     See  Argentum, 
page  66. 

b.  Potassii  Sulphas.  —  Sulphate  of  Potassium. 
K2SO4. 

iS'o?»w.— Prepared  fi'om  Nitrate  of  Potassmm  and 
Sulphuric  Acid,  which  yield  the  acid  sulphate,  KNO3-)- 
H.,S04  =  KHSO4  +  HNO3 ;  then  adding  Carbonate 
of 'Potassium,  to  form  a  neutral  salt,  2KHSO4  +  KoCO, 
=  2K2SO4  +  H,0  +  CO2. 

CAawcfcrs.— Colourless,  hard,  six-sided  piisms,  ter- 
minated by  si-x-sided  pyramids.  Solubiliti/,  1  in  10  of 
water;  insoluble  in  spirit.  Imimrities. — Other  sulphates, 
and  chlorides.    Dose,  15  to  60  gr. 

Potassii  Sulphas  is  contained  in  :  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhse 
Compositus,  8  in  10;  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita, 
1  in  24;  Pilula  Colocynthidis  et^Hyoscyami,  1  in  36; 
and  Pilula  Ipecacuanhse  cum  SciUa,  1  in  3. 

c.  Potassii  Bichromas. — K2Cr04,Cr03. 

Source.  —  Made  by  roasting  Chrome  Ironstone 
(FeO,Cr203)  with  Carbonate  and  Nitrate  of  Potassium, 
by  which  Yellow  Chromate  of  Potassium  is  obtained 
KoCr04.  This,  treated  with  Sulphuric  Acid,  jdelds  Red 
or"  Bichromate  of  Potassium  (K2Cr04,Cr03) . 

Characters.  —  Large,  red,  transparent  four-sided 
tables  ;  anhydi-ous.  Fuses  below  redness  ;  at  a  higher 
temperature  is  decomposed,  yielding  green  O.xide  of 
Chromium  and  Yellow  Chromate  of  Potassium,  which 
may  be  separated  by  dissolving  the  latter  in  water. 

Potassii  Bichromas  is  used  to  make  : 

Acidum  Chromicum  and  Sodii  Valcrianas. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CIIAHACTERS  OF  I'OTASSU'M  SALTS. 

Aqueous  solutions  (1)  acidulated  with  HCl  give  a  yellow 
granular  precipitate  with  PtCl4;  (2)  give  a  white  granular 
precipitate  with  H„C4H40«;  (3)  impart  a  light  violet  or 
lavender  tinge  to  flame  ;  and  (4)  do  not  volatilise  when  heated. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Hxfernalli/.— Potash,  in  the  form  of  Potassa  Caustica,  is  a 
powei-ful  irritant  and  caustic,  absorbing  water  from  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  converting  it  into  a  moi8t,_  grey 
slough.  It  is  used  to  destroy  morbid  growths,  to  form  issues, 
and  to  stimulate  ulcers.  It  is  also  antacid :  solutions  of  tha 
Liquor  or  of  the  Carbonates  neutralise  caustic  acids  on  the 
skin ;  hot  dilute  solutions  relieve  the  pains  of  rheumatism  and 
gout,  when  used  as  fomentations  or  local  baths  to  the  affected 
joints ;  and  weak  compounds  of  Potash  with  Olive  Oil,  con- 
stituting Soft  Soaps,  also  have  antacid  and  cleansing  properties. 

Internally. — Potash  and  its  salts,  having  an  alkaline  action, 
are  employed  as  antidotes  to  the  caustic  acids  ;  but  the  use  of 
the  Carbonates  for  this  purpose  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided, 
on  account  of  the  great  development  of  carbonic  acid  which 
ensues.  In  the  mouth.  Potash  checks  for  a  moment  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva  and  impairs  the  appetite.  Reaching  the  stomach 
it  partly  neutralises  the  contents  ;  and  Liquor  Potassse  Effer- 
vescens  will  relieve  acidity  due  to  the  decouiposition  attending 
indigestion.  Of  much  greater  importance  is  the  stomachic 
action  of  Potash  given  shortly  before  meals,  when,  as  a  dilute 
alkali,  it  is  a  natural  stimulant  to  the  gastric  folhcles  (increas- 
ing the  flow  of  the  juice),  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  sedative  to 
the  nerves.  Liquor  Potassa?  and  the  Bicarbonate  may  he  used 
for  this  purpose  in  dyspepsia,  especially  when  there  is  much  pain 
and  tendency  to  sickness,  or  when  the  further  action  of  Potash 
on  the  system  is  desired,  as  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  calculous 
subjects,;  but  Soda  is  more  commonly  employed.  Large  doses 
of  the  Bicarbonate  are  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach. 

Some  valuable  saline  purgatives  belong  to  the  Potassium 
group,  notably  the  Acid  Tartrate,  Tartrate,  and  Sulphate.  The 
rationale  of  the  action  of  saline  purgatives  is  discussed  in 
Part  III.  In  dropsy  from  any  cause,  especially  ascites  from 
liver  disease,  the  Acid  Tartrate,  in  the  form  of  Pulvis  Jalapas 
Compositus,  of  an  electuary  with  honey,  or  of  a  lemonade,  may 
be  used  to  remove  the  water  by  the  bowels,  its  hydragogue 
effect  being  assisted  by  its  action  us  a  diuretic. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Potash  is  freely  absoi-bed  into  the  blood  in  the  form  of 
salts,  and  there  acts  both  on  (1)  the  plasma,  and  (2)  the  red 
corpu.scles,  increasing  the  natural  alkalinity  of  the  former,  and 
improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  latter 
when  judiciously  combined  with  Iron. 

D— 8 
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(1)  As  an  alkaliser  of  the  plasma  it  is  exceedingly  tran- 
sitorj-  in  its  action,  being  very  rapidly  excreted.  Potash  is  a 
valuable  remedy  in  gout,  where  it  combines  with  the  excess  of 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  and  facilitates  its  excretion.  The  Car- 
bonates, Citrate,  and  Tartrates  of  Potassium  in  various  forms, 
and  the  waters  of  such  spas  as  Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden, 
Vichy,  Carlsbad,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  contain  definite 
though  small  quantities  of  Potassium  salts,  are  extensively 
used  for  the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  gout.  The  salts 
of  the  vegetable  acids,  or  the  effervescing  carbonates,  are  the 
best  preparations  for  prolonged  use.  In  acute  rheumatism  the 
Bicarbonate,  Citrate,  Tartrates,  and  Acetate  are  successfully 
employed  to  increase  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

(2)  For  restoration  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  anaemia  by  the 
increase  of  this  important  element.  Potassium  is  given  as  a 
hsematinic,  either  in  the  Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  in  the 
Pilula  Ferri  (Bland's  Pill),  or  in  Ferrum  Tartaratum. 

An  indirect  action  of  Potassium  on  the  blood  must  here  be 
carefully  noted.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  Citric,  Tartaric, 
and  Acetic  Acids,  given  internally,  are  partially  oxydised  in 
the  blood.  The  completeness  of  the  combustion,  and  of  the 
important  influences  which  the  change  exerts  on  the  blood  ami 
kidneys,  depends  upon  the  combination  of  the  vegetable  acid 
with  an  alkali.  Citric  acid  e.g.  is  excreted  mostly  unchanged 
in  the  urine,  but  Citi'ate  of  Potassium  is  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  thrown  out  as  the  carbonate. 

3.  SPECH'IC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Potassium  depresses  the  muscular,  nervous,  and  cardiac 
tissues  ;  and  the  j)oint  of  interest  in  this  connection  is,  tliat 
when  given  for  other  purposes  it  must  be  used  with  caution. 
The  danger  of  "  potash  poisoning  "  is,  however,  exaggerated, 
for  the  drug  passes  so  quickly  through  the  system  that  it 
cannot  well  produce  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  tissues,  unless 
it  be  given  for  a  very  long  time,  or  in  disease  of  the  excreting 
organs,  especially  the  Iridneys.  Excessive  single  doses  are 
generally  rejected  at  once  by  vomiting. 

4.  HEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Potassium  is  excreted  very  rapidly.  It  escapes  almost 
entirely  by  the  kidneys,  to  a  much  less  extent  by  the  skin, 
respiratory  passages,  stomach,  liver,  biliary  passages,  and 
bowels :  in  other  words,  in  the  fluids  of  all  the  secreting  sur- 
faces. In  doing  so  it  modifies  the  activity  of  the  cells,  and 
increases  the  alkalinity  of  the  secretions,  as  follows : 

1.  Kidneijs. — The  diuretic  effect  of  several  Potassium  salts, 
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referable  to  their  influence  upon  the  renal  epithelium,  is  tiie 
most  important  of  all ;  iind  the  Acetate,  Acid  Tartrate,  Citrate 
and  Tartrate,  Carbonate,  Bicarbonate,  and  Sulphate  are 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  order  named.  These  saline 
diuretics  are  given  chiefly  in  renal  dropsy,  where  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  the  functional  activity  of  the  renal  epithelium,  and 
thus  the  secretion  both  of  water  and  urea,  whilst  the  vessels 
remain  undisturbed.  They  are  also  suitable  diuretics  in 
feverish  conditions.  In  cardiac  dropsy  they  are  less  beneficial, 
as  they  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  foice  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  but  in  an  occasional  full  dose  they  are  useful  adjuvants, 
even  in  this  condition,  to  other  classes  of  diuretics,  such  as 
Digitalis  and  Scoparium,  to  wash  out  the  tubules.  Nitrate  of 
Potassium  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  belonging  partly  to  a  different 
class,  the  local  vascular  stimulants.  It  is  more  suitably  em- 
ployed as  a  diuretic  in  feverish  conditions,  and  to  remove 
inflammatory  effusions  into  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  and 
must  be  given  with  caution  in  renal  disease. 

As  alkalisers  of  the  urine,  the  Carbonate,  Bicarbonate, 
and  the  vegetable  salts  of  Potassium  are  extensively  used  in 
uric  acid  gxavel,  acute  and  chronic  gout,  and  acute  rheumatism, 
the  latter  being  preferred  because  less  irritant.  In  uric  acid 
calculus  of  the  kidney  or  bladder  these  salts  have  been  also 
employed  to  cause  actual  solution  of  the  concretions. 

2.  Skin. — The  diaphoretic  effect  of  Potassium  salts  is  not 
marked,  the  Citrate  and  Nitrate  alone  being  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  these  only  in  mild  feverish  attacks. 

3.  Respiratory  Passages. — The  bronchial  secretions  are 
jicreaaed  and  rendered  less  tenacious  by  Potassium  Salts, 
which  axe  thus  saline  expectorants,  the  Iodide  being  specially 
useful  in  dry  catarrh  of  the  tubes.  If  the  dose  of  Potash  be 
very  large,  the  secretions  are  diminished  and  the  mucosa  ren- 
dered anajmic. 

4.  Alitnentary  Canal. — Gastric  catarrh,  especially  in  gouty 
subjects,  is  benefited  by  the  milder  salts  of  Potassium,  beyond 
their  immediate  local  effect ;  but  the  mineral  waters  which 
appear  to  act  in  this  way,  such  as  those  of  Vals,  Vichy,  and 
Carlsbad,  owe  their  efficiency  much  more  to  Sodium.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  catan-h  of  the  biliary  passages  and  tendency 
to  gall  stones. 

The  action  of  Potassium  on  the  intestinal  gla^ids  constitutes 
it  a  remote  as  well  as  an  immediate  purgative. 

ACTION  A\n  USES  OF  THE  MFFEUENT  SALTS  OF  POTASSIUM. 

On  reviewing  what  has  been  said  respecting  Potassium, 
we  find  that  the  chief  actions  and  uses  of  its  different  salts  may 
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thus  te  briefly  represented  :  Potassa  Caustica  ;  caustic.  Liquor 
Potasses  ;  antacid  and  stomachic.  Potassii  Bicarbonas,  Carbonas, 
and  Gitras;  antacid,  stomachics,  alkalisers  of  the  blood  and 
urine,  mild  diuretics,  very  mild  diaphoretics,  saline  expectorants, 
biliary  stimulants.  Potassii  Tartras,  Tartras  Acida,  and  Acetas; 
the  same,  but  more  powerful  diuretics;  also  saline  purga- 
tives. 'Potassii  Sulphas ;  chiefly  purgative.  Potassii  Nitras  , 
excreted  unchanged  in  the  urine ;  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and 
probably  only  in  this  way  a  mild  febrifuge.  The  remaining 
salts  of  Potassium  contain,  in  combination  -w-ith  the  alkali,  an 
element  or  acid  possessing  such  distinctly  specific  actions  that 
the  total  effect  is  but  in  a  minor  degree  referable  to  the  former. 
Potassii  Chloras;  excreted  unchanged  in  aU  the  secretions, 
includino-  the  saliva;  is  much  used  in  inflamed,  ulcerated, 
and  aphthous  states  of  the  mouth.  The  Arsenite,  Bromide, 
Iodide  Permanganate,  and  Sulphurated  Potash  will  be  respec- 
tively discussed  under  the  head  of  their  other  constituents.. 
Ferrocyanide  i%  as  a  test,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Cyanide,  which  is  employed  only  in  the  manufacture  of  Furihed 
Bismuth. 

SODIUM.  Sodium.  Na.  23. 
There  are  four  great  sources  of  the  official  salts 
of  Sodium  and  their  preparations,  viz.  (1)  MetaUic 
Sodium,  (2)  the  Chloride,  (3)  the  native  Nitrate,  and 
(4)  native  Borax.  They  may  therefore  be  arranged 
as  follows: 

1.  Sodium.— A  metaUic  Element. 
Characters.-^oii,  rapidly  oxydising,  showing  a  bright 

metallic  surface  when  freshly  cut.  Decomposes  water,  and 
must  be  kept  under  naphtha. 

From  Sodium  is  prepared  : 

Liquor  Sodii  Ethylatis.— &c  page  174. 

2.  Sodii  Chloridum.— Chloride  of  Sodium.  Corn 
mon  Salt.  NaCl. 

Source. — Native.  .         ^  . 

Characters. -Small  white  crystalline  gi-ams,  or  transparent 
cubic  crystals,  free  from  moisture,  with  purely  sahne  taste. 
Solubility,  1  in  2i  of  water.    Dose,  10  to  240  gr. 

Sodii  Chloridum  is  used  in  making  : 

Acidum  Hydrochloricum,  Ilydrargyri  Perchlori- 
dum,  and  Hydrargyri  Subchloridum. 
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From  Sodii  Chloridum  is  derived: 
Sodii  Cai'boiias.— Carbonate  of  Sodium.  ISTaaCOj, 

^^^Swrce.— Made  from  Chloride  of  Sodium,  ty^ reaction  with 
Bicarbonate  of  Ammonium,  and  subsequent  ignition.  Or  by 
II)  conversion  into  Sulphate,  and  (2  and  3)  the  action  of  heat 
on  a  mixture  of  the  Sulphate  with  Carbon  and  Carbonate  oi 
Calcium.  (1)  2NaCl  +  H.SO4  =  NaoSOi  +  2HC1.  (2)  Na^ 
S04  +  C4  =  Na2S  +  4CO.    (3)  Na2S  + CaC03=Na2C03  + CaS. 

C/ta?-ffci;er.«.— Transparent,  colourless,  laminar  rhombic 
crystals,  efflorescent ;  with  a  harsh  alkaline  taste,  and  alkahne 
reaction.  Solubilittj —l  in  2  of  water ;  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
20  gr.  neutralise  9  8  gr.  Citric  Acid,  or  10|  gr.  Tartaric  Acid. 
Impurities. — Sulphates  and  chlorides. 

Dose. — 5  to  30  gr. 

From  Sodii  Carbonas  are  made : 

a.  Sodii  Carbonas  Exsiccata.— Dried  Carbonate  of 
Sodium.  NagCOs.  A  dry  white  powder,  made  from  Car- 
bonate of  Sodium  by  drying  and  heating  to  redness. 
53  gr.  =  143  gr.  of  the  crystallised  salt.    Dose,  3  to  10  gr. 

b.  Sodii  Bicarbonas.  —  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium. 
NaHCOs. 

Source. — Prepared  bv  saturating  the  Carbonate  with 
Carbonic  Acid  gas,  Na-^COj  +  H2O+CO2  =  2]SraHC03 ; 
or  by  reaction  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  and  Bicarbonate  of 
Ammonium. 

Characters. — A  white  powder,  or  small  opaque 
irregular  scales,  of  a  saline,  not  unpleasant,  taste. 
Solubility.— \  in  10  of  water.  20  gr.  neutralise  16-7  gr. 
of  Citric  Acid,  or  17-8  gr.  of  Tartaric  Acid.  Jmptcrities. 
— Carbonate  and  its  impurities. 

Dose.— 10  to  60  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  Liquor  Sod^  Effebvescens. — Soda  Water; 
made  like  Potash  Water.  30  gr.  in  1  pint.  Dose, 
ad  libitum. 

)3.  Trochisci  Sodii  Bicarbonatis. — 5  gr.  in 
each,  with  Sugar,  Gum,  and  Water.    Dose,  1  to  6. 

7.  Sodii  Cituo-tartras  Effervesoens.  — 
White  deliquescent  granules.  Made  by  heating  the 
Bicarbonate  with  Citric  and  Tartaric  Acids  and 
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Sugar ;  stirring  until  the  powder  assumes  a  granular 
form.    Dose,  60  to  120  gr. 

c.  Liquor  Sodse.— Solution  of  Soda.    NaHO  (4-1 
per  cent.)  in  water. 

Source. — Made  by  boiling  Slaked  Lime  in  a  solu- 
tion of  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  and  decanting.  Na.,COs 
+  Ca(H0)2  —  2NaH0  +  CaCOa. 

Characters. — A  colourless  alkaline  liquid;   sp.  gr. 
1-047.    Impurities. — Lime,  carbonates,  sulphates,  chlo- 
rides.   Lose,  (rarely  given)  10  min.  to  1  fl.dr. 
From  Liquor  Sodce  are  made  : 

a.  Soda  Caustica. — Caustic  Soda.  NaHO. 
Source. — Liquor  Soda3,  like  Potassa  Caustica. 
Characters.  —  Hard,  greyish- white  fi-agments, 
slightly  deliquescent,  very  alkaline  and  corrosive. 
/3.  Sodii  Valerianas. — See  Valerianic  Rhizoma. 
y.  Sodii  Bromidum.— See  Bromum,  page  129. 
5.  Sodii  lodidum.— See  lodwn,  page  124. 

d.  Soda  Tartarata.  —  Tartarated  Soda.  NaK 
C4HPu,4H20.  Tartrate  of  Sodium  and  Potassium. 
Kochelie  Salt. 

»So!MW.— Prepared  by  boiling  Acid  Tai-ti-ate  of  Po- 
tassium in  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  and 
crystallising.  Na^COs  +  2KHC4H4O6  =  2NaKC4H,06 
+  HoO  +  CO2. 

'characters. — Coloirrless,  transparent,  right  rhombic 
prisms,  tasting  like  common  salt ;  neutral.  Solubility, 
1  in  2  of  Avater.  Impurity .—Acidi  Tartrate  of  Potas- 
sium. Dose,  \to  \  oz.  as  a  purgative ;  30  to  60  gr.  as  a 
diuretic. 

Preparation. 
Pulvis  Sodse  TartaratsB  EfFervescens.— "  Seid- 
litz  Powder."  120gr.,  dried  ;  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium, 
dried,  40  gr. ;  in  blue  paper.  Tartaric  Acid,  dried, 
38  gr.  ;  in  white  paper.  Dose,  the  two  powders,  in 
nearly  \  pint  of  water,  effervescing. 

e.  Sodii  Sulphas.— Sulphate  of  Sodium.  Na.^S04, 
lOHoO.    Glauber's  Salt. 

Source  —Prepared  by  (2)  adding  Carbonate  of  So- 
dium to  the  acid  residue  left  in  (1)  the  manufacture 
of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  crystallising.     (1)  NaCl  f 
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H  S0,  =  HC1  +  NaHS04.     (2)  Na^COg  +  2NaHS04 
=  2Na2S04  +  CO2+  H2O. 

C/irtJ•fl^■/;^>•s.— Colourless,  transparent,  oblique  rhom- 
bic prisms,  efflorescent,  with  a  bitter  salt  taste,  tiolu- 
bility,  I  in  3  of  water.    Dose,  \  to  1  oz. 

Preparation. 
Sodii  Sulphas  Effervescens.— A  white  granu- 
lated powder,  made  like  Sodii  Citro-tartras  Etler- 
vescens,  with  addition  of  dried  Sulphate  of  Sodium, 
and  without  Sugar.    Dose,  i  to  i  oz. 
/.  Sodii  Phosphas.— Phosphate  of  Sodium.  -Na, 

HP04,12H20. 

6Wce.- Obtained  by  (2)  adding  a  solution  of  Car- 
bonate of  Sodium  to  a  solution  of  Acid  Phosphate  ot 
Calcium,  prepared  from  (1)  a  mixture  of  Bone-ash  and 
Sulphuric  Acid.  (1)  Ca32P04  +  2HoS04=  CaH^ZPO, 
+  2CaS04.  (2)  CaH42P04+Na2C03=Na2HP04  +  H,0 

+  CO,  +  CaHP04.  .  .     V  • 

Characters.— Golowcless,  transparent,  rhombic  prisms, 
efflorescent,  tasting  like  common  salt.  Sohibility,  1  in 
6  of  water.    Dose,  i  to  1  oz. 

Preparation 

Sodii  Phosphas  Effervescens.— A  white  granu- 
lated powder,  made  like  Sodii  Sulphas  Effervescens, 
Phosphate  being  substituted  for  Sulphate.  Bose,  \ 
to  1  oz. 

Sodii  Phosphas  is  used  to  make  Ferri  Phosphas  and 
Syrupus  Ferri  Phosphatis. 

ff.  Sodii  Hypophosphis.— Seepage  104. 

h.  Sodii  Arsenias.— See  Arsenium,  page  107. 

i.  Sodii  Benzoas. — See  Benzoinum,  page  313. 
k.  Sodii  Sulphis.— See  page  147. 

I.  Sodii  Sulphocarbolas.— See  page  188. 

ni.  Sodii  Salicylas.— See  page  365. 

n.  Sodse  Chlorinatas  Liquor. — See  page  121. 

0.  Sodii  Nitris.— See  page  149. 
3.  Sodii  Nitras.— Nitrate  of  Sodium.  NaNOs. 
Source.— ^fd\ve  in  Chili ;  purified  by  crj^stallisation. 
Characters.  —  Colourless,  obtuse  rhombohedral  crystals, 
with  a  cooling  saline  taste.    Solubility,  1  in  2  of  water- 
Sodii  Nitras  is  used  in  making  Sodii  Arsenias. 
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4.  Borax.— Borax.  Biborate  of  Sodium.  Na.jB^O? 
IOH2O.    See  Acichm  Boricum,  page  145. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  SODIUM  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Sodium  (1)  are  characterised  by  their  neutral 
solutions  in  water  giving  a  precipitate  with  Met-antimoniate  of 
Potassium.  (2)  They  impart  a  yellow  tinge  to  flame.  (3) 
They  are  not  volatile. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Extcriially,  Soda  possesses  an  action  similar  to  that  of 
Potash,  but  is  much  less  frequently  used  as  a  caustic.  The 
Ethylate  is  used  to  destroy  small  accessible  tumours,  such  as 
ntevi.  Solutions  of  the  Carbonates  may  be  employed  to  neu- 
tralise caustic  acids ;  in  eczema  and  itching  disorders  of  the 
skin  ;  and  in  extensive  burns.  Sodium  compounds  with  OUve 
Oil  constitute  Hard  Soaps. 

Internally . — Soda  closelj'  resembles  Potash  in  its  action  on 
the  alimentary  canal,  but  is  more  ^jowerful  because  much  more 
slowly  absorbed.  Thus  the  Bicarbonate  stimulates  the  flow  of 
the  gastric  juice,  and  is  more  commonly  given  than  the  other 
alkalies,  as  a  stomachic,  in  doses  of  gr.  8  to  gr.  15,  shortly 
before  meals.  Part  of  the  salt  at  the  same  time  becomes  con- 
verted into  the  chloride,  which  assists  the  digestion  of  albumen. 
The  alkali  also  liquefies  tenacious  mucus,  and  enables  the 
gastric  juice  to  reach  the  food  more  freely.  Soda  is  also  given 
after  meals  as  an  antacid  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  re- 
lieving acidity  due  to  indigestion,  either  as  the  Bicarbonate, 
Soda  Water,  or  the  oflicial  Lozenge,  or  in  a  mixture  with  Sal- 
volatile  and  an  essential  oil,  such  as  Peppermint.  Common 
Salt  is  a  safe  and  available  emetic. 

The  salts  of  Sodium  being  much  less  diffusible  than  those  of 
Potassium,  pass  on  into  the  small  intestine.  Here  the  Sulphate 
and  Phosphate  of  Sodium,  and  Tartarated  Soda  (Rochelle  salt) 
act  as  saline  purgatives.  The  Sulphate,  which  is  a  constituent 
of  several  natural  fiurgative  waters,  including  Cai-lsbad,  Ma- 
rienbad,  Friedrichshall,  and  Plunyadi  Janes,  is  tlie  most  power- 
ful of  these,  producing  an  abundant  watery  evacuation.  It  is 
used  as  a  hydragogue  in  dropsies,  especially  in  ascites  from 
liver  disease ;  in  congestion  of  the  portal  system ;  and  as  a 
habitual  jmrgative.  The  Phosphate  is  a  milder,  but  suificicntly 
active,  j)urgative,  less  unpleasant  to  the  palate ;  it  is  often 
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riven  to  children.  Soda  Tartarata,  the  purgative  hasis  of  the 
Seidlitz  Powder,  is  familiar  as  an  intestinal  stimulant,  employed 
to  complete  the  effect  of  purgative  pills.  _  The  Chloride  is 
emetic,  and  anthelmintic  when  administered  in  enema. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  KLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

The  salts  of  Sodium  are  slowly  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
and  slowly  excreted  from  it,  remaining  in  it  chiefly  as  the 
Bicartionate  and  Phosphate.  Taken,  as  they  constantly  are,  in 
food,  these  salts  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  natural  alkalinity 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  which  may  be  increased  by  their 
medicinal  exhibition  as  well  as  by  the  Citro-tartrate,  Eochelle 
Salt,  and  Sulphate.  This  effect  of  Soda  as  an  alkaliser  of  the 
blood  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  cases  refen-ed  to  under 
Potassium,  namely,  gout  and  rheumatism,  only  less  frequently ; 
for  although  Soda  is  less  depressing,  as  we  shall  see,  than 
Potash,  and  more  easily  borne  by  the  stomach,  the  slowness  of 
its  entrance  into  the  blood,  and  its  tendency  to  pass  off  by  the 
bowels  when  the  dose  is  increased,  more  than  counteract  these 
advantages.  When  a  prolonged  and  moderately  alkaline  in- 
fluence is  desired,  especially  in  dyspepsia  with  a  tendency  to 
constipation.  Soda  is  manifestly  to  be  preferred. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

In  medicinal  doses,  the  salts  of  Sodium  have  no  specific 
influence  on  any  organ.  This  circumstance,  which  at  first 
sight  appears  incredible,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
organism  is  saturated  with  Soda,  which  participates  in  many 
of  the  ordinary  tissue  changes ;  that  Soda  is  admitted  in  large 
quantities  by  the  food  (especially  vegetables  and  fruits) ;  and 
that  the  moderate  amount  contained  in  medicinal  doses  does 
not  appreciably  affect  metabolism.  In  this  respect  Soda  differs 
remarkably  from  Potash,  and  it  is  therefore  said  to  produce 
■none  of  the  depressing  effects  of  that  di'ug.  As  we  have  j  ust 
seen,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  negative  action  of  Soda  in 
its  other  therapeutical  applications. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Soda  is  excreted  by  aU  the  mucous  surfaces,  by  the  kid- 
neys, b)-  the  liver,  and  possibly  by  the  skin ;  and  in  passing 
through  the  various  epithelial  structures  it  modifies  the 
amount,  composition,  and  reaction  of  their  secretions.  The 
action  of  the  different  salts  naturally  varies  to  a  considerable 
extent,  some  affecting  one  organ  more,  some  another. 

1.  Alimentary  Canal. — The  Sulphate  and  the  Phosphate  of 
Soiium  are,  as  we  have  seen,  hydragogue  purgatives  by  virtue 
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of  theii-  immediate  local  action;  but  they  are  also  stimulants 
of  the  intestinal  glands,  and  are  constantly  teing  absorbed 
and  excreted,  re-absorbed  and  re-excreted,  in  their  course 
along  the  bowel.  (See  page  462.)  Both  are  also  true  hepatic 
stimulants  or  direct  cholagogrues  ;  the  Phosphate  more  so 
than  the  Sulphate.  The  value  of  these  salts  in  hepatic  and 
intestinal  disorders,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  is 
therefore  partly  referable  to  their  effect  in  increasing  the 
bile.  Soda  Tartarata  and  Sodii  Citro-tartras  Effervescens  have 
a  similar  but  feebler  action. 

2.  Kidiiei/s.— Soda,  acts  as  a  diuretic,  but  less  powerfully 
than  Potash,  increasing  the  water  and  the  solid  constituents,  and 
diminishing  or  neutralising  the  acidity  of  the  urine.  The 
Bicarbonate  is  the  most  useful  salt  of  Sodium  for  this  purpose ; 
the  Nitrate  of  Sodium,  whilst  also  diuretic,  is  so  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  the  Nitrate  of  Potassium,  that  it  is  very  seldom 
employed.  The  Tartarated  Soda  may  be  usefully  combined 
with  other  alkalisers  of  the  urine,  as  in  the  Seidlitz  Powder ; 
or  the  Effervescing  Citro-tartrate  may  be  given.  The  use  ot 
these  alkalisers  of  the  urine  is  explained  under  Potassium. 

3.  Respirator >/  Passages. — The  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
becomes  anemic  under  the  influence  of  large  doses  of  Sodium 
salts,  and  its  secretions  diminished ;  but  if  the  dose  be 
moderate,  the  sputa  become  more  abundant  and  liquid,  and 
are  more  easUy  expelled  by  cough.  The  Bicarbonate  and 
Chloride  are  therefore  indicated  in  the  early  stages  of 
bronchitis,  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  hyperaemic  and 
swollen,  and  the  cough  harassing.  The  effects  of  Soda  on 
the  stomach,  blood,  and  urine  add  much  to  its  usefulness  in 
such  cases. 

When  a  comprehensive  view  is  taken  of  the  action  and 
uses  of  the  salts  of  Sodium  (locally  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in 
the  blood,  in  the  tissues,  and  in  the  organs  and  passages  where 
it  is  excreted  from  the  body),  it  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  indi- 
cated in  a  condition  of  system  which  may  be  called  the 
"gouty,"  the  "rheumatic,"  "  acidity,"  or  "chronic  derange- 
ment of  the  liver,"  and  which  is  specially  characterised, 
amongst  other  symptoms,  by  catarrhs  or  discharges  from  the 
mucous  membranes,  interfering  with  the  fimctions  of  the  part ; 
by  imperfect  biliary  activity  and  constipation  ;  and  by  scanty, 
high-coloured,  very  acid  urine.  In  such  a  condition  great 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  a  course  of  alkaline  waters.  If 
the  stomach  be  the  principal  scat  of  catarrli,  i.e.  if  chronic 
indigestion  be  urgent,  the  more  purely  carhonatcd  alkalinf 
waters  should  be  selected,  such  as  those  of  Vichy,  Bilin,  and 
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Ems.  If  the  derangement  chiefly  involve  the  liver  and  intes- 
tines, the  sHlphatcd  and  salt  (NaCl)  loaters  wiU  be  more  suitaWe, 
such  as  Carlsbad,  Kissingen,  Wiesbaden,  and  Marienbad.  For 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  passages,  l.ms, 
Vichy,  Wildungen,  and  Carlsbad  are  indicated. 

5.    ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SODIUM  SALTS. 

The  action  and  uses  of  the  preparations  of  Sodium  may  be 
summarised  as  follows,  and  the  special  action  of  some  oi  the 
salts  particularly  noticed  :  Soda  Caustlca  and  Liquor  Sodm  are 
for  external  use,  but  very  rarely  employed.    Sodit_  Carbonai 
and  Bicarbonas  (the  former  rarely,  the  latter  almost  invariably 
used)  possess  the  action  and  uses  of  Soda  in  general  upon  all 
parts   Soda  Tartarata  is  hke  the  Carbonates,  but  purgative ;  and 
more  rapidly  and  distinctly  diuretic  and  alkalismg,  by  virtue 
of  the  Potassium  it  contains.    Sodii  Citro-tartras  is  like  iar- 
tarated  Soda,  but  milder.  Sodii  Nitras  is  used  pharmaceutically 
only    Sodii  Sulphas  and  Sodii  Phosphas  are  chiefly  hydragogue 
purgatives  and  cholagogues,  the  former  acting  more  on  the 
bowels,  the  latter  more  on  the  liver.    Sodii  Chlondum  is  in 
large  doses  a  free  and  safe  emetic  ;  an  anthelmintic  as  enema  : 
it  possesses  otherwise  the  ordinary  action  of  Soda,  and  is 
o-reatly  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  waters  of  Homburg, 
Wiesbaden,  Kissingen  ana  Baden-Baden,  and  as  sea-water. 
The  remaining  salts  of  Sodium  possess  pecuhar  properties  by 
virtue  of  their  second  constituent,  and  are  described  elsewhere : 
Sodii  Arsenias  under  Arsenium ;  Sodii  Bromidvm  under  Bro- 
mum  ;  Sodm  Chlorinates  Liquor  under  Chlorum ;  Sodii  Hypophos- 
phis  under  Phosphorus;  Sodii  lodidum  under  lodum ;  ^or«a;  under 
Acidum  Boricum  ;  Sodii  Salicylas  under  Acidum  Salicylicum  ; 
Sodii  Sulphis  under  Acidum  Sulphurosum ;  Sodii  Valerianat 
under  Valerian;©  Rhizoma  ;  Sodii  Benzoas  under  Benzoinum. 


AMMONIUM.    NH^.  18. 
All  the  official  salts  and  preparations  of  Ammonium 
are  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Chloride, 
that  is,  viltimately  from  Ammoniacal  Gas  Liquor. 

Ammonii  Chloridum. — Chloride  of  Ammonium, 
Sal  Ammoniac.  NH4CI. 

Source. — Made  by  neutralising  Ammoniacal  Gas  Liquor 
with  Hydrochloric  Acid  ;  evaporating  to  dryness  ;  and  purify- 
ing by  sublimation.    NH4HO  -t-  HCl  =  N'H4C1  -1-  H2O. 

Characters. — Colourless  crystals;  or  translucent,  fibrous 
maases ;  inodorous.    Sohthility,  1  in  4  of  water ;   soluble  in 
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rectified  spirit ;  volatilises  with  heat.    Impurities. — Iron  and 
lead,  tarry  matter,  and  chlorides  of  compound  ammoniums. 
Lose. — 5  to  20  gr. 

From  Ammonii  Chloridum  are  made  : 

1.  Liquor  Ammonise  Fortior. — Strong  Solution  of 
Ammonia.    NH3  (32  o  per  cent.)  dissolved  in  Water. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  Chloride  of  Ammonium 
with  Slaked  Lime,  and  collecting  the  gaseous  product  in 
water.    2NH4CI  +  Ca(H0)2  ==  2NH3  +  CaClo  +  2H2O. 

Characters. — A  colourless  liquid  with  a  very  pungent 
characteristic  odour,  and  strong  alkaline  reaction ;  8p. 
gr.  0  891.  Impurities. — Ammonium  chloride,  sulphide, 
and  sulphate ;  lime  ;  and  metals. 

From  Liquor  Ammoniee  Fortior  are  made : 

a.  Ammonii  Phosphas. — Phosphate  of  Ammo- 
nium. (]SrH4)2HP04. 

Source. — Made  by  adding  Strong  Solution  of 
Ammonia  to  Diluted  Phosphoric  Acid  (keeping  the 
allcali  ill  excess) ;  evaporating :  and  crystallising. 
H3PO4  +  2NH4HO  =  (Nn4)2HP04  +  2H.,0. 

Characters. — Transparent  colourless  prisms,  be- 
coming opaque  bj^  exposure.  Solubility,  i  in  2  of 
water  ;  insoluble  in  spirit.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

h.  Linimentum    Camphorae     Compositum. — 

Compound  Liniment  of  Camphor.  Strong  Solution 
of  Ammonia,  40  ;  Camphor,  20 ;  Eectified  Spirit, 
120;  Oil  of  Lavender,  1.  Mix  and  shake  until 
the  solution  is  clear.    1  in  4J. 

c.  Liquor  Ammonii  Citratis  Fortior. 

Source. — Made  by  neutralising  12  oz.  of  Citric 
Acid  with  11  fl.oz.  of  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia. 

H3CSH5O7  +  3NH4HO  =  (NH4)3C6H50,  +  3PI2O. 

Dose,  I  to  1^  fl.dr. 

From  Liquor  Ammonii  Citratis  Fortior  is  made: 

Liquor  Ammonii  Citratis.— Strong  Solution 
of  Citrate  of  Ammonium  (NH4)3C6Hg07,  1  part, 
dissolved  in  Water  4  parts.    Dose,  2  to  6  fl.dr. 

d.  Spiritus  Ammonise  Aromaticus. — Aromatic 
Spirit  of  Ammonia.  Sal  Volatile.  Carbonate  of 
Ammonium,  4  oz.  ;  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia, 
8  fl.oz.  ;  Volatile  Oil  of  Nutmeg,  i\  il.dr.  ;  Oil  of 
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Lemon,  6ifl.dr.;  Rectified  Spirit,  6  pints ,  Water, 
3  pints.  Distil  the  oils  and  spirit ;  dissolve  the 
Ammonia  and  Carbonate  of  Ammonium  m  a  small 
part  of  the  distiUate  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  and  add 
the  rest  to  make  a  gallon.  Sp.  gr.  0-896.  Dose, 
^  to  1  fl.  dr.  in  water. 

Spiritus  Ainmonice  Aroinaticus  is  used  in  making  : 
Tinctui-a  Guaiaci  Ammoniata,  and  Tinctura 

Valeriance  Ammoniata. 

e  Spiritus  Ammonise  Foetidus.— Foetid  Spirit 
of  Ammonia.  Made  by  adding  Strong  Solution  of 
Ammonia  to  an  extract  made  from  Asafoetida  by 
maceration  in  Spirit.    Dvse,  ^  to  1  fl.dr. 

f.  Tinctura   Opii   Ammoniata.      (See  Opium, 
page  211.) 

ff.  Liquor  Ammoniae.— Solution  of  Ammonia. 
NHg  (10  per  cent.)  dissolved  in  water.  Strong 
Solution  of  Ammonia,  1 ;  Distilled  Water,  2.  Sp. 
gr.  0-959.    Dose,  10  to  20  min.,  well  diluted. 

Freparation. 

LiNiMENTUM  Ammonia.  —  Liniment  of 
Ammonia.  Solution  of  Ammonia,  1 ;  Olive 
Oil,  3. 

From  Liquor  AmmonicB  are  made  : 

a.  Ammonii  Benzoas.— Benzoate  of  Am- 
monium. NH4G7HgOo.  See  Benzoimim,  page 
313. 

j3.  Ammonii  Bromidum. — Bromide  of  Am- 
monium.   NH4Br.    See  Bromum,  page  129. 

y.  Ammonii  Nitras.— Nitrate  of  Ammo- 
nium. NH4NO3. 

Source.— 'Ma.de  by  neutraliamg  Diluted 
Nitric  Acid  with  Solution  of  Ammonia  (or  Car- 
bonate of  Ammonium),  crystallising,  and  fusing 
at  320°  Fah.,  until  the  vapour  of  water  is  no 
longer  emitted. 

Charaders.—K  white  deliquescent  salt,  in 
confused  crystalline  masses,  with  a  bitter  acrid 
taste;  neutral.     Soluhililrj,  4  in  3  of  water; 
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1  in  1 1  of  spirit.  Used  only  for  making  Nitrous 
Oxide  Gas  (NgO).    [See  page  171.) 

Solution  of  Ammonia  is  also  used  in  preparing : 
Tinctura  Quininae  Ammoniata, 

2.  Ammonii  Carbonas.— Carlbonate  of  Ammonium 
N3H11C2O5. 

Source.— ^lade  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  Chloride 
of  Ammonium  (or  Sulphate  of  Ammonium)  and  Carbonate 
of  Calcium.  (1)  2NH,C1  +  CaCO,  =  (NHJ.^COs  + 
CaCl2.  (2)  2(NH,)2CU3  =  NH,Hc4  +  NhJnh/cO, 
+  NH,  +  H.3O.  (;5)  NH,HC03  +  NH4NH,C0'  ~ 
NjHjjCaO,.  This  salt  is  considered  to  be  a  compound 
of  Acid  Carbonate  of  Ammonium  i'NH4HC03)  witli 
Carbamate  of  Ammonium  (NH4lsrH2C02)  I  and  the  com- 
pound molecule  is  usually  regarded  as  containing  ono 
molecule  of  each  of  these  salts. 

Characters. — Translucent  crystalline  masses,  volatile 
and  pungent  to  the  nose.  Solubilitij,  1  in  4  of  water. 
20  gr.  neutralise  26|-  gr.  Citric  Acid,  or  28|  gr.  Tartaric 
Acid.    Impurities. — Sulphates  and  chlorides. 

Bose. — 3  to  10  gT.  as  a  stimulant  or  expectorant; 
30  gr.  as  an  emetic. 

From  Ammonii  Carbonas  are  made  : 

a.  Spiritus  AmmonifE  Aromaticus. 

b.  Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis  Fortior.— Strong 
Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonium,  (NH4)C2H302/' 

Source.— M-a.A.Q  by  neutralising  Carbonate  of 
Ammonium  by  Acetic  Acid,  and  adding  water. 
NH4HCO„NH4NH2COo  +  3HC2H3O2  =  3(NH4)C, 
H3O2  +  H2O  +  2CO2.     Sp.  gr.  1-073.  Dose, 
to  75  min. 

From  Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis  Fortior  is  made  : 
Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis. — Mindererus' 
Spirit.     Strong  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Am- 
monium, 1 ;  Water,  5.    Dose,  2  to  6  fl.dr. 

Ammonii  0/iloridum  is  used  in  making  : 

Liquor  Hydi-argyri  Perchloridi. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  AMMONIUM  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Ammonium  are  soluble  and  colourless;  and 
are  easily  decomposed  and  give  up  Ammonia  on  being  mixed 
with  a  caustic  alkali  or  lime. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Exiemally  applied,  AmmoDia  is  a  stimulant  to  the  nerves 
and  other  structm-es,  causing  a  sensation  of  pain  and  burning, 
and  reddening  the  part  by  dilating  the  vessels.  If  the  apph- 
eation  be  prolonged  and  the  vapour  confined,  bhstering  may 
result;  but  dilute  preparations  produce  only  a  rabefacient 
effect  and  a  sense  of  heat.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  Lmimen- 
tum  Ammonias,  or  Linimentum  Camphora3  Compositum,  to 
stimulate  the  circulation  in  a  part,  either  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  local  nutrition,  for  instance,  in  stiffness  or  other 
chronic  conditions  of  joints,  or  as  a  counter-irritant  {see  page 
564)  in  diseases  of  deeper  parts,  e.g.  on  the  surface  of  the  chest 
in  bronchitis.  Ammonia  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  caustic ;  and 
vesication  by  it  is  better  avoided.  In  serpent's  bite,  the  appli- 
cation of  Anrmonia  to  the  wound  has  occasionally  saved  life. 

/wtefMrtZ/y.— Admitted  into  the  vose,  Ammonia  itself,  or  the 
vapour  of  the  Carbonate  ("smelling  salts"),  is  a  powerful 
general  stimulant,  instantly  causing  a  pungent  sensation, 
sneezing,  and  other  distm-bances  of  respiration,  acceleration  of 
the  pulse,  and  watery  secretion  from  the  parts,  including  the 
conjunctiva.  It  is  accordingly  used  as  a  means  of  resuscitating 
consciousness,  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  respiration,  in  cases 
of  failure  of  the  cii'culalion-  (such  as  fainting),  or  asphyxia  from 
any  cause  (drowning,  hanging,  or  poisoning  by  narcotics). 

In  the  stomach,  Ammonia  produces  the  same  effects  as  on 
the  skin.  A  full  dose  (30  gr.  of  the  Carbonate  well  diluted)  is 
an  emetic,  which  is  best  used  in  croup  and  bronchitis.  Smaller 
doses  cause  a  sense  of  warmth  at  the  epigastrium,  and  act  as 
carminatives  and  reflex  general  stimulants,  Sal  Volatile  being 
chiefly  used  for  this  purpose.  In  common  with  Soda  and 
Potash,  it  has  an  antacid  effect  on  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
and  may  be  given  after  meals  in  dyspepsia.  Like  these,  also, 
it  acts  as  a  natural  stimulant  to  the  gastric  juice  before 
meals,  and  Sal  Volatile  is  therefore  a  common  ingredient  of 
alkaline  stomachic  mixtures.  On  the  bowels.  Ammonia,  in 
medicinal  doses,  appears  to  have  no  immediate  local  action. 

2.   ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Ammonia  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  is  there  fixed ; 
increasing,  possibly,  the  alkalinity  of  the  plasma,  and  diminish- 
ing the  tendency  to  coagulation.  The  Phosphate  is  believed  to 
be  useful  in  gout,  by  keeping  uric  acid  in  solution. 
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3.  SrECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Ammonia  stimulates  the  central  nervous  system  generally, 
especially  the  cord  and  the  respiratory  centre,  whilst  the  frel 
quency  of  the  heart  and  the  blood  pressure  are  both  increased :, 
it  is  thus  a  general  stimulant.  It  is  much  given  in  exhausted 
states  of  the  vital  powers,  especially  if  respiration  and  cii-cula- 
tion  threaten  to  fail,  as  in  typhoid  fever  complicated  with  pnoii- 
monia  ;  in  the  bronchitis  of  old  or  weakly  subjects ;  and  in 
ordinary  acute  pneumonia  with  increasing  feebleness  of  the 
heart.  In  serpent's  bite,  it  is  given  internally  in  water,  or 
hypodermically  (10  to  20  minims  diluted)  whilst  it  is  applied 
to  the  wound.  The  Chloride  is  a  direct  cholagogue.  Salts  of 
Ammonium  decidedly  increase  the  production  of  urea,  partly,  at 
least,  by  their  own  decomposition  with  Carbonic  Acid  in  the 
liver:  (1)  2NH3  +  CO.,  =  NH^NH.COs  (Ammonium  Carba- 
mate).   (2)  NH4NH2CO2  =  C0(NH.,)2  (Urea)  +  H2O. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Ammonia  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, especially  the  respiratory  tract ;  not,  however,  as  Am- 
monia itself,  but  as  nitric  acid,  and  possibly  also  as  ui-ea  or 
uric  acid.  Thus,  instead  of  diminishing,  it  actually  increases 
the  acidity  of  the  urine,  whilst  the  amount  of  urea  and  uric 
acid  also  rises,  as  well  as  the  volume  of  the  secretion.  The 
Chloride  of  Ammonium  possesses  these  important  powers  most 
fully,  the  Acetate  less  fuUy ;  they  may  be  employed  as 
diuretics  in  dropsies  and  fever. 

The  bronchial  secretion  is  distinctly  increased,  and  ren- 
dered more  liquid  and  easily  raised,  by  the  Carbonate  and 
Chlor-ide  of  Ammonium.  These  salts  prove  of  great  service 
as  expectorants  in  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  when  the 
secretion  is  scanty  and  thick,  or  the  patient  feeble ;  the 
accompanying  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre  increasing 
the  coughing  or  expectorant  power,  whilst  the  heart  is  also 
streng-thened. 

'rhe  mucous  secretion  of  the  stomach  is  affected  by  Am- 
monia as  by  the  other  alkalies,  and  the  Chloride  is  sometimes 
used  in  Chronic  Dyspepsia.  Ammonia  remotely  stimulates 
the  intestines,  and  will  cause  diarrhoea  if  given  in  large 
doses. 

On  the  shin  the  Acetate  of  Ammonium  acts  as  a  well- 
marked  remote  stimulant.  Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis  being  one 
of  our  most  common  diaphoretics.  The  Chloride  also  possesses 
the  same  property,  but  to  a  less  degree. 
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5.  ACTIOX  AND  USES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SALTS  OF  AMMONIUM. 

These  may  be  thus  summarised  :  liguor  Ammonia  Fortior 
and  liquor  Ammonia;  are  used  as  local  and  general  stimulants, 
the  fonner  externally  only.  Amnionii  Carbonas,  a  volatile  stimu- 
lant, emetic,  and  double  expectorant  (through  the  nerves  and 
secretions).  Ammonii  C/iloridum,  a  local  refrigerant,  its  solu- 
tion producing  cold  ;  a  gastric,  intestinal,  and  hepatic  stimxilant ; 
nervous  stimulant ;  diuretic,  double  expectoi-ant,  and  diaphoretic 
(hence  called  an  "  alterative ") .  Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis,  diapho- 
retic and  diuretic  (febrifuge),  and  nervous  stimulant.  Liquoi 
Ammonii  Citratis,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  Spirittis  Ammonice 
Aromaticus,  agxeeable  and  powerful  carminative,  antacid,  and 
general  stimulant.  Ammonii  Phosphas,  direct  cholagogue, 
possibly  an  alkaliser  of  the  blood,  a  nervine  stimulant.  Spiritus 
Ammonice  Fostidus.  (See  AsafmLida.)  Ammonii  Benzoas.  (See 
Bmzoinum.)    Ammonii  Bromidiim.    (See  Bromum.) 

LITHIUM.    Lithium.    L.  7. 

This  metal  is  obtained  from  several  minerals,  such 
as  Petalite  and  Lepidolite ;  and  traces  of  it  occur 
in  certain  mineral  waters,  e.g.  Baden-Baden,  Carls- 
bad, and  Vals.    Only  two  of  its  salts  are  official, 

Lithii  Carbonas.— Carbonate  of  Lithium.  LoCOs. 

Source. — Made  by  the  action  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonium  on 
Chloride  of  Lithium,  obtained  from  minerals. 

Characters. — A  white  powder,  or  minute  crystalline  grains ; 
alkaline.  Impurities. — Lime,  Alumina,  detected  by  lime- 
water;  deficiency  of  Lithia,  detected  by  weight  of  residue. 
Solubihty,  1  in  150  of  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Dnse. — 3  to  6  gr.,  in  3  or  4  oz.  of  aerated  water. 

Preparation. 

Liquor  LithijE  Effervescens. — Effervescing  Solu- 
tion of  Lithia.  Lithia  Water.  Made  like  Potash  Water. 
10  gr.  to  1  pint.    Ilose,  5  to  10  fl.oz. 

From  Lithii  Carbonas  is  made  : 

Lithii  Citras.— Citrate  of  Lithium.  LsCgHgOy, 

Source.— M.a.iQ  by  dissolving  Carbonate  of  Lithium 
in  a  solution  of  Citric  Acid,  evaporating,  and  crystal- 
lising   3L0CO3  +  2H3C,H,07  =  2L3C„HgO,  +  SH-.O 

R— 8 
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Characters. — A  white  crystalline  salt.  Solubility, 
1  in  2^  of  water.    Dose.  5  to  10  gr. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  LITHIUM  SALTS. 

They  impart  a  rich  crimson  colour  to  flame  ,  give  a  white 
precipitate  with  NagCOg  after  long  standing ;  and  the  Hydrate, 
Carhonate,  and  Phosphate  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Bxterndlly. — Lithia  may  he  used  as  a  fomentation  in  gout. 

Internally. — Salts  of  Lithium  have  doubtless  an  antacid 
action  on  the  alimentary  canal,  very  similar  to  that  of  Potas- 
sium. The  Carbonate  is  apt  to  cause  indigestion  unless  given 
in  rery  weak  solutions. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Lithium  quickly  enters  the  blood,  and  behaves  there  much 
like  Potassium,  increasing  its  alkalinity,  and  combining  with 
uric  acid,  for  which  it  has  a  powerful  affimty.  It  is  exten- 
sively  used  in  gout,  to  hold  this  substance  in  solution,  and  thus 
to  prevent  acute  attacks  by  fresh  deposit  in  the  tissues. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  this  respect  also  Lithium  closely  resembles  Potassium, 
being  a  cardiac  and  nervo-muscular  depressant  if  given  m 
large  doses  or  for  a  length  of  time.  It  may  possibly  dissolve 
gouty  deposits  (urates)  in  joints. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lithium  is  rapidly  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  probably 
by  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  a  powerful  diuretic ,  and 
whilst  increasing  the  volume  of  water,  diminishes  its  acidity, 
and  holds  in  solution  even  an  excess  of  uric  acid.  For  this 
reason,  also,  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  gout,  as  it  hastens  the 
excretion  of  the  products  which  it  dissolves  m  the  blood ,  and 
in  acid  Uthiasis  or  gravel,  where  it  prevents  the  deposit  ot 
salts  in  the  kidney  and  urinary  passages. 

Both  salts  of  Lithium  may  be  used,  the  important  differ- 
ence between  them  being  with  respect  to  their  solubihty, 
•which  is  very  marked. 
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CALCIUM.    Calcium.    Ca.  40. 

There  are  four  great  sources  of  the  official  salts 
and  prepai'ations  of  Calcium,  namelyj  (1)  Chalk,  (2) 
Marble,  (3)  Native  Sulphate,  and  (4)  Bone-ash. 

1.  Creta. — Chalk.  Native  friable  Carbonate  of  Calcium. 

From  Creta  are  made : 

a.  Creta  Prseparata. — Prepared  Chalk.  CaCOg 
(nearly  pure). 

Source. — Made  from  Chalk  by  elutriation  and  drying. 

Characters. — A  white  amorphous  powder,  in  small 
cones,  insoluble  in  water ;  incompatible  with  all  acids 
and  sulphates.    Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  Mistura  Cretsa.  —  Chalk  Mixture.  Pre- 
pared Chalk,  1 ;  Gum  Acacia,  1  ;  Syrup,  2  ;  C'iima- 
mon  Water,  30.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

B.  PuMs  CretsB  Aromaticus.  —  Aromatic 
Powder  of  Chalk.  Prepared  Chalk,  11  ;  Cinnamon, 
4;  Nutmeg,  3;  Saffi-on,  3;  Cloves,  If;  Cardamom 
Seeds,  1 ;  Sugar,  25.    Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

From  Fulvis  Creta  Aromaticus  is  made  : 

PuLvis  Cret^  Ahomaticus  cum  Opio. — 
Aromatic  Powder  of  Chalk  and  Opium.  Aro- 
matic Chalk  Powder,  39  ;  Opium,  1.  Dose,  10 
to  40  gr. 

7.  Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta.  —  See  Hydrar- 
gyrum. 

b.  Calx. — Lime.    CaO  (with  some  impurities). 
<So««-ce.— Calcining  Chalk.    CaCOj  =  CaO  -f  CO.,. 
Characters.— Gomj^SLCt  whitish  masses,  which  readily 

absorb  water,  crack,  evolve  great  heat,  and  fall  into 
powder  (slaking). 

From  Calx  is  made : 

Calcii  Hydras.— Hydrate  of  Calcium.  Slaked 
Lime.    Ca(H0)2  (with  some  impurities). 

Source.— Made  by  slaking  Lime  with  Distilled 
Water.    CaO  +  HjO  =  Ca(H0)2. 
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Character's. — A  white  powder,  sti'ongly  alkaline, 
more  soluble  in  cold  water  (1  in  900),  and  with 
sugar  (1  in  60).  Incompatible  with  vegetable  amJ 
mineral  acids,  alkaline  and  metallic  salts,  and 
tartar  emetic. 

From  Calcii  Sydras  are  made: 

i.  Liquor  Calais. — Solution  of  Lime.  Lime- 
Water.  Made  by  shaking  up  Slaked  Lime 
(previously  washed  in  water,  to  free  it  from 

'  chlorides)  in  Distilled  Water,  and  decanting. 
\  gr.  of  Lime  in  1  fl.oz.    Dose,  j  to  4  fl.oz. 

Preparations. 

LiNiMENTUM   Calcis.  —  Solution  of 
Lime  and  Olive  Oil,  equal  parts  mixed. 

Liquor  Calcis  is  also  used  in  preparing  : 

Lotio  Hydrargyri  Flava,  Lotio  Hy- 
drargyi'i  Nigxa,  and  Argenti  Oxidum. 

ii.  Liquor  Calcis  Sacchaxatus. — Saccha- 
rated  Solution  of  Lime.  Made  by  digesting 
Slaked  Lime  and  Sugar  in  Water ;  and  decant- 
ing. 711  grains  of  lime  in  1  fl.oz.  Dose,  15 
to  60  min. 

iii.  Calx  Chlorinata.  —  See  Chlorum, 
page  120. 

iv.  Calcii  Hypophosphis. — See  Phosphorus, 
page  104. 

c.  Calcii  Chloridum. — Chloride  of  Calcium.  CaClj, 
2H2O. 

Source. — Made  by  neutralising  Hydi-ochloric  Acid 
with  Chalk,  adding  a  httle  Solution  of  Chlorinated  Lime 
and  Slaked  Lime,  to  remove  iron  ;  filtering ;  and  evapo- 
rating to  dryness.  CaCOg  -|-  2HCl=:CaClo  +  GO.  +  HgO. 

Characters. — White,  very  deliquescent  masses,  with 
bitter  acrid  taste.  Soluhilitij,  1  in  2  of  water.  Impuri- 
ties.— Carbonates;  salts  of  aluminium  and  iron ;  hypochlo- 
rites, detected  by  evolving  CI  with  HCl.  Bose,  3  to  10  gr. 

Preparation. 

a.  LiauoB  Calcii  CHLOEiDi.—Cliloiide  of  Cal- 
cium, 1 ;  Water,  3.    Bose,  15  to  50  min. 
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Calcii  Chloridum  is  used  to  make  : 

/3.  Calcii  Carbonas  Prsecipitata. — Precipitated 
Carbonate  of  Calcium.  Precipitated  Chalk.  CaCOg. 

Source. — Made  by  mixing  boiling  solutioiis- 
of  Chloride  of  Calcium  and  Carbonate  of  Sodiuni ; 
and  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate.  CaClg  + 
NaoCOs^  CaCOg  +  21sraCl. 

Characters. — A  white  crystalline  powder,  in- 
soluble in  water.  Impurities. — Chloi-ides,  alumina, 
and  iron.    Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

Calcii  Carbonas  Prcecipitata  is  contained  in  :  Tro-. 
chisci  Bismuthi  (4  gr.  in  each). 

2.  Marmor  Albiuii.— White  Marble.  CaCOg. 
Characters. — Hard,  white,  crystalline  masses.   Used  in  pro 

ducing  Cai'bonic  Acid  Gas. 

3.  Calcii  Sulphas.— Sulphate  of  Calcium.  "  Plaste\ 
of  Paris."  Native  Sulphate  of  Calcium  (CaS04,2H.30)  rendered 
nearly  anhydrous  by  heat. 

Calcii  Sulphas  is  used  to  make : 

Calx  Sulphurata. — See  Sulphur,  page  134. 

4.  Calcii  PllOSplias.  —  Phosphate  of  Calcium 
Ca32P04. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Bone-ash  in  Hydrochlorii 
Acid  and  "Water ;   (2)  adding  Water  and  Solution  of  Ammo 
nia  to  alkalinity ;   and  washing  and  drying  the  precipitatt, 
(1)  Ca32P04  +  4HC1  =  CaH42P04  +  2CaCL, ;  (2)  CaH42P04H- 
2CaCl2  +  4NH4HO  =  Ca32P04  +  4NH4CI  +  4H2O. 

Characters. — A  light. white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble 
in  water.    Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

Calcii  Phosphas  is  contained  in  Pulvis  Antimonialis. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OE  CALCIUM  SALTS. 

Calcium  gives  a  red  colour  to  flame.  Solutions  of  Calcium 
salts  give  a  white  precipitate  with  Ammonixim  Oxalate,  in., 
soluble  in  Acetic  Acid  ;  not  with  Sulphide  of  Ammonium. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.     IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Lime  in  the  form  of  the  Hydrate  is  caustic, 
like  the  alkalies,  but  its  action  is  more  localised,  so  that  it  may 
be  combined  with  Fused  Potash  to  form  a  convenient  caustic, 
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Potassa  cum  Calce,  Vienna  Paste,  for  ordinary  use.  Dusted  on 
the  skm  as  Chalk,  or  applied  as  Lime- Water,  it  is  astringent 
and  desiccative  (drying),  and  is  used  to  promote  the  healing  of 
bums,  eczema,  and  ulcers.  The  Linimentum  Calcis  is  a  valu- 
able application  to  burns,  and  in  extensive  eczema. 

Internally,  the  local  effect  of  lime  is  antacid,  fike  the  alka- 
lies and  Magnesia,  combined  with  an  astringency  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  the  mouth,  Chalk  is  used  as  an  antacid  and  physical 
dentifrice.  Admitted  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  Lime- 
Water  or  the  Carbonate,  Lime  (1)  unites  with  the  free  acids  of 
the  contents.  Lime-water  prevents  the  gastric  juice  from 
curdling  milk  in  large  lumps,  and  is  extensnrely  given  to  arti- 
ficially-reared infants,  the  Liquor  Calcis  Saccharatus  being  an 
excellent  form  when  dilution  of  the  food  is  injurious.  Lime  is 
a  valuable  antidote  for  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic 
acid,  and  chloride  of  zinc,  and  one  which  is  always  available  in 
the  form  of  wall-plaster ;  it  must  be  freely  given.  Acid  dys- 
pepsia, with  heart-burn,  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  Lime- 
Water  or  the  Bismuth  Lozenge,  given  after  food.  (2)  On  the 
gla7ids  of  the  stomach  the  action  of  Lime  appears  to  be  de- 
pressant, and  it  is,  therefore,  not  suited  for  administration 
before  meals.  Lime-water  is,  indeed,  a  general  gastric  seda- 
tive of  some  value,  arresting  some  kinds  of  vomiting,  espe- 
cially in  the  acid  dyspepsia  of  infants,  and  in  pregnancy. 

The  Calcium  salts  can  be  traced  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal,  and  most  of  their  bulk  is  finally  expelled  unabsorbed. 
Their  astringent  action  in  diarrhoea  may  be  in  part  due  to 
their  antacid  property ;  in  part  referable  to  an  obscure  sedative 
effect  on  the  intestinal  glands  (?  and  vessels),  which  diminishes 
the  excretion  of  'water  in  the  bowel ;  and  in  part  physical 
Lime  and  Chalk  thus  come  to  be  two  of  our  most  valuable 
drugs  in  diarrhoea,  either  alone  or  with  Aromatics,  Opium,  or 
vegetable  astringents,  as  in  the  official  preparations. 

Lime-water  is  also  employed  locally  as  an  enema  for  killing 
the  thread-worm,  and  as  a  vaginal  injection  in  leucorrhcea. 

2.    ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Lime  enters  the  circulation  in  very  small  quantities  only, 
and  appears  in  the  plasma  as  the  phosphate.  It  probably 
somewhat  increases  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  whence  part  of 
the  value  of  the  Calcareous  Waters  of  Bath  and  other  spas,  in 
gout  and  rheumatism. 

3.     SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  important  part  played  by  Calcium  as  a  constituent  of 
bones  has  suggested  its  use  as  a  specific  remedy  in  rickets, 
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fmctures  and  other  lesions  of  these  structures ;  and  the  Phos- 
are  extensively  used  for  the  two  former 
SSs  The  Phosphate  and  the  Chloride  have  heen  recom- 
Sed  i  scrofulous  diseases  of  glands  and  phthisis  to  pro- 
So?e  ah^iSion,  or  possibly  induce  calcification;  and  appa- 
TeX  wTth  some  reason.  Some  of  the  calcareous  mineral 
waters  appeal-  to  he  of  service  in  this  respect. 

4    REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  greater  part  of  Calcium  heing  expeUed  by  the  bowel 
little  remains  to  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys     An  aU^alising 
effect  on  the  urine  can  scarcely  be  appreciated,  but  it  is  cer 
Srdy  diuretic  in  the  form  of  the  waters  of  Bath,  Con  rexeville, 
and  Wndungen,  which  are  ordered  in  gout  and  gravel. 

5.  ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SALTS  OF  CALCIUM. 

CretainiiB  various  forms  and  combinations,  CaZm  Carbonas 
Prcedpitata  Liquor  Calais,  and  Liquor  Galas  Saccharatus, 
pissefs  the'gene'ral  actions  U  uses  of  Lime.  Galon  GMor^duM 
hSs  been  hi-hly  recommended  as  a  specific  m  scrof  idous  enlarge- 
ment of  glands ;  and  is  used  in  testing.  Galcii  Fhosphas  is  a. 
Secific  if  bone  diseases  and  scrofula.  Galx  Ghlormata  and  its 
derivates  are  media  for  supplying  chlorme,  and  used  accord- 
ingly. [See  page  121.)  Galcii  Eypophosphis  is  employed  as  a 
specific  in  tuberculosis  and  other  wasting  diseases  (page  106) 
In  the  remaining  preparations  the  action  of  the  Lime  or  Chalk 
is  comparatively  insignificant,  as  in  the  three  preparations  of 
Mercury  of  which  they  are  ingredients,  and  m  Antimonial 
Powder  Calcii  Sulphas  is  used  for  surgical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal purposes.  Calx  Sulphurata  is  used  m  suppuration,  in 
boils,  and  in  scrofulous  sores  (page  136). 

MAGNESIUM.    Magnesium.    Mg.  24. 
All  the  official  salts  and  preparations  of  Magnesium 
are  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Sulphate  : 
ITla^esii   Sulphas.  —  Sulphate   of  Magnesium. 

Epsom  Salt.    MgS04,7Il20.  ^  \ 

,5oMyce.— Made  from  Magnesian  Limestone  (dolomite),  Dy 
solution  in  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  purification.  _ 

Characters.— mnuie  colourless  rhombic  prisms,  with  a 
bitter  taste.  SohMity,  10  in  13  of  cold  water.  Incompahbk 
with  alkaline  carbonates,  lime-water,  acetate  ot  lead,  ana 
nitrate  of  silver.  Impurities.— lAmQ,  iron,  and  general  impu- 
rities.   Dose,  60  gr.  to  \  oz. 
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Preparations. 

a.  Enema  Magnesii  Sulphatis.— 1  oz.  to  15  fl.oz. 
of  Mucilage  of  Starch,  with  1  fl.oz.  of  Olive  Oil. 

b.  Magkesii  Sulphas  Effekvescens.  —  A  white 
granular  powder.  Made  like  Sodii  Oitro-tartras  Eifer- 
vescens,  with  the  addition  of  dried  Sulphate  of  Magne- 
sium.    Lose,  i  to  1  oz. 

G.   MiSTURA    SENNiE  CoMFOSITA. — 1   OZ.  in    5  fl.QZ. 

See  Senna,  page  261. 

From  Magnesii  Sulphas  are  made : 

d.  Magnesii  Carbonas  Ponderosa.— Heavy  Carho- 
nate  of  Magnesium.  (MgC03)3,Mg(HO).,i4H2O. 

Source.  —Made  hy  mixing  strong  boiling  s'olutions  of 
Sulphate  of  Magnesium  and  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  eva- 
porating, purifying,  and  drying.  4]\IgS04  +  ^NaXO.  + 
HoO  =  3(MgC03),Mg(HO)2  +  4Na,S04  +  CO3.  ' 

Characters. — A  white  granular  powder,  compara- 
tively insoluble  in  water.    Uose,  10  to  60  gr. 


Preparations. 

a.  LiauoR  Magnesii  Carbonatis  —  "  Fluid 
Magnesia."    The  Cai-bonate  in  solution. 

Source.— lsl&d.G  by  passing  an  excess  of  Carbonic 
Acid  Gas  under  pressure  ofi  three  atmospheres 
thi'ough  Carbonate  of  Magnesium  (freshly  prepared 
fi-om  MgS04  and  NagCOs)  and  Water. 

Characters. — A  clear  effervescing  fluid.  Nearly 
10  gr.  of  Carbonate  in  1  fl.oz.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

/3.  Liquor  Magnesii  Cithatis.  Solution  ol 
Citrate  of  Magnesium,  Mg32CsHg07,14H20. 

Source. — To  a  solution  of  Carbonate"  of  Magne- 
sium, Citric  Acid,  and  Syrup  of  Lemons  in  a  strong 
bottle,  add  KHCO3 ;  wire  down,  and  shake. 

Characters. — A  clear  effervescing  fluid.  Dose, 
1  to  2  fl.oz. 

7.  Trochisci  Bismuthi. — 2^  gr.  in  each. 

From  Magnesii  Carbonas  Ponderosa  is  made  : 

S.  Magnesia  Ponderosa.  —  Heavy  Mug- 
nesia.  MgO. 

Source. — Jlade  by  heating  the  Heavy  Car- 
bonate in  a  crucible  to  expel  the  COo. 

Characters.  —  A  wbite  powder,  compara- 
tively insoluble  in  water  (1  in  5,412  cold 
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water,  1  in  36,000  hot  water).  Incompatihh 
with  acids.  Impurities. — Those  of  the  Carho- 
nate.    Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

e  Magnesii  Carbonas  Levis.— Light  Carbonate  of 
Mag-nesium.  (MgC03)3Mg(HO)2,4HoO. 

Source. — Made  like  Magnesii  Carbonas  Ponderosa, 
but  with  dilute  solutions;  hoihng  for  15  minutes; 
washing  and  drying. 

Characters.— K  very  light  white  powder,  proving 
niicroscopically  to  be  partly  amorphous,  with  prismatic 
crystals.  Soluble  in  2,493  parts  of  cold  water  ;  in  9,000 
parts  of  hot  water.  Z\  times  the  bulk  of  the  Heavy 
Carbonate.    JDose,  10  to'CO  gr. 

Magnesii  Carbonas  Levis  is  used  in  preparinff  Vapor 
Glei  Pini  Sylvestris. 

From  Magnesii  Carbonas  Levis  is  made : 

Magnesia  Levis.— Light  Magnesia.  MgO. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  Light  Carbonate  of 
Magnesium  in.  a  crucible  to  expel  the  CO.j. 

Characters.- — A  white,  very  light  powder,  3J 
times  the  bulk  of  Heavy  Magnesia ;  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.    Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

Magnesia  Levis'  or  Ponderosa  is  contained  in 
Pulvis  Rhei  Compositus  (6  parts  in  9). 

GENER.\L  CHEMICAL  CHARACTEKS  OF  MAGNESIUM  SALTS. 

The  soluble  salts  of  Magnesium  give  a  white  precipitate 
with  Ammonia  and  Sodium  Phosphate. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Magnesium  has  no  action,  and  is  not  used. 

Internally,  Magnesium  is  a  valuable  means  of  decomposing 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  under  various  cir- 
<;umstance8 : 

(1)  The  Oxide  and  Carbonates  form  comparatively  in- 
soluble or  innocuous  compounds  with  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic 
acid,  and  mercuric,  arsenical,  and  cupric  salts ;  in  large 
quantities  they  prevent  the  absorption  of  alkaloids  by  render- 
ing the  contents  of  the  stomach  alkaline  ;  whilst  the  Sulphate 
precipitates  insoluble  sulphates  of  lead  and  barium..  Magnesia 
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or  its  salts  may  therefore  be  employed  as  antidotes  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  any  of  tbese  substances,  the  Oxide  being  preferred 
to  the  Carbonate,  so  as  to  prevent  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  care  being  taken  to  give  it  very  freely. 

(2)  By  a  similar  process  of  decomposition,  Magnesia 
neutralises  normal  or  excessive  acidity  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  is  itself  converted  into  the  chloride,  lactate,  and 
bicarbonate,  this  reaction  removing  irritant  acid,  and  forming 
salts  of  Magnesium  which  have  a  stimulant  or  purgative  action 
on  the  intestine.  The  Carbonate  yields  carbonic  acid,  which 
exerts  its  specific  action  on  the  stomach.  Both  substances  are 
therefore  employed  as  local  alkaline  remedies  in  acidity  of  the 
stomach  (heart-burn,  pyrosis,  etc),  given  with  Sal- Volatile, 
between  meals,  when  a  further  laxative  effect  is  desired. 

The  chloride,  bicarbonate,  or  lactate  formed  in  the  sto- 
mach, 'or  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesium  directly  given,  ha\'ing 
reached  the  intestine,  are  very  slowly  absorbed,  and  if  in 
suflScient  quantity,  produce  very  marked  local  effects  as  saline 
purgatives,  the  Sulphate  being  hydragogue  in  its  action,  with 
little  stimulation  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  result  is  the  free 
evacuation  of  a  quantity  of  water  by  the  bowel,  and  with  it 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Magnesium.  Sulphate  of  Magnesium 
(Epsom  Salt)  is  our  most  common  saline  purgative,  in  the 
form  of  Mistura  Senng3  Composita ;  of  a  simple  solution  in 
Acid  Infusion  of  Eoses,  with  some  carminative  :  and  of  several 
of  the  popular  aperient  waters,  such  as  Friedrichshall,  Piillna, 
Himyadi  Janos,  of  all  of  which  it  is  an  important  constituent. 
Sulphate  of  Magnesium  is  a  mild,  painless,  non-nauseating 
purgative,  less  rapid  in  its  action  than  the  Sodium  salt ;  and 
may  be  used  to  complete  the  effect  of  purgative  pills  in  portal 
congestion,  in  chronic  constipation  as  an  habitual  laxative 
combined  with  other  salts  in  the  above-named  waters,  in  dy- 
sentery, and  in  feverish  attacks  with  loaded  bowels.  It  is  also 
given  as  the  Enema. 

Magnesia  and  the  Carbonates,  when  used  as  purgatives, 
are  chiefly  given  to  children  in  diarrhoea  with  foul  acid  stools, 
very  frequently  as  Pulvis  Rhei  Compositus  (Gregory's  Powder). 

In  small  doses  neither  salt  has  any  purgative  action  on 
the  bowel,  but  enters  the  blood. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Entering  the  circulation  as  the  chloride  or  lactate,  Magne- 
sia increases  the  alkalinity  of  the  plasma,  of  which  it  is  a 
normal  constituent,  and  helps  to  hold  in  solution  any  acid 
which  may  be  in  excess.  It  vriil  therefore  be  useful  in  chronic 
gout  and  rheumatism,  to  assist  the  more  powerful  alknlisers  of 
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the  blood  with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  waters  of  Ems, 
Baden-Baden,  Aix-les-Bains,  Carlsbad,  etc. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Magnesia  taken  medicinally  does  not  exert  any  appre- 
ciable effect  upon  the  tissues  or  nutrition  generally.  Although 
an  important  constituent  of  bone,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  of 
any  value  in  rickets  or  other  diseases  in  which  the  osseous 
tissue  is  deficient  in  solid  matter. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

When  Magnesia  does  not  pui-ge,  it  is  excreted  chiefly  by 
the  kidneys,  rendering  the  urine  more  abundant  and  less  acid, 
and  dissolving  uric  acid.  Its  diuretic  effect  contributes  to  the 
value  of  Magnesia  waters  in  gout  and  gravel. 

BARIUM.    Barium.    Ba.  137. 

This  metal  is  introduced  into  the  Appendix  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  for  testing  purposes  only,  but  may  also 
be  given  medicinally. 

Chloride  of  Barium.  BaCl2,2H20. 

Characters. — Colourless  translucent  tables.  Dose,  ^  to  2  gr. 
Solution  of  Chlokide  of  Bakium,  1  in  10. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  BARIUM  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Barium  give  an  insoluble  white  precipitate  with 
Sulphuric  Acid,  or  any  sulphate. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  the  lower  animals  the  Salts  of  Barium  greatly  disturb 
the  blood  pressure,  first  increasing  it  apparently  through  the 
heart,  which  is  arrested  in  systole,  and  greatly  lowering  it  before 
death.  The  Chloride  has  accordingly  been  recommended  in 
aneurysm.  In  animals.  Barium  also  affects  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  through  it  the  muscles  of  the  bowels,  bladder, 
vessels,  and  limbs,  causing  purgation,  urination,  spasms,  and 
convulsions  ending  in  paralysis.  The  empirical  use  formerly 
made  of  the  metal  in  chronic  nervous  diseases  and  in  glandular 
enlargements  may  possibly  be  explained  by  these  effects. 
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CERIUM.    Cerium.    Oe.  92. 

Only  one  salt  of  this  metal  is  official. 

Cerii  Oxalas.— Oxalate  of  Cerium.  CeC,04,3HoO. 

<S'o?«'ce.— Made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of"  Oxalate  of 
Ammonium  with  a  soluble  salt  of  Cerium. 

Characters. — A  white  granular  powder ;  insoluble  in  water. 
Impiirities.—KhmnnB.-,  detected  by  its  solution  in  potash  giving 
precipitate  with  NH4CI.  Other  oxalates  [e.g.  of  lanthanum  and 
didyraium),  the  ash  of  which  efiEervesces  with  boiling  HCl. 

Dose. — 1  to  2  gr.,  or  more. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  about  the  physiological  action 
of  Cerium.  It  is  given  with  benefit  iu  vomiting,  acid  dyspepsia, 
and  heart-burn,  especially  when  they  occur  in  pregnancy ;  and 
has  been  credited  with  good  effects  in  chronic  nervous  diseases, 
such  as  epUepsy  and  chorea. 


GROUP  II. 

THE  METALS. 
The  metallic  elements  officially  recognised  fall 
naturally  into  several  Sub-Groups,  according  to  their 
action  and  uses  :  1.  Plumbnm,  Argentum,  Zincum, 
Cuprum,  and  Aluminium.  2.  Ferrum  and  Manga- 
nesium.  3.  Hydrargyrum.  4.  Phosphorus,  Arseni- 
um,  Antimonium,  and  Bismuthum.  Phosphorus, 
although  a  non-metallic  element,  is  included  here,  be- 
cause very  closely  allied  pharmacologically  with  Anti- 
mony and  Arsenic. 

Sub-Gkoup  1. 

Plumbum,  Argentum,  Zincum,  Cuprum,  Aluminium. 

PLUMBUM.    Lead.    Pb.  207. 

There  are  three  official  sources  of  the  salts  and 
preparations  of  Lead  contained  in  the  Pharmacopneia, 
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namely  :  (1)  tli-e  Oxide,  (2)  the  Carbonate,  and  (3)  the 
Nitrate. 

1.  Plumbi   Oxidlini.— Oxide  of  Lead.  Litharge. 

Source.— MsAq  by  roasting  lead  in  a  current  of  air.  Pb  +  0 

(7/iartfc<ej-s.— Heavy  scales  of  a  pale  buck  red  colour. 
Soluble  in  nitric  and  acetic  acids ;  insoluble  in  water.  Impim- 
iie*. — Copper,  iron,  and  carbonates. 

Preparations. 

Emplastrum  Pll-mbi.— Lead  Plaster;  Lead  Soap; 
Oleate  of  Lead.  1  of  Oxide  boiled  in  2  of  OHve  Oil  and 
1  of  Water.  3PbO  +  SHaO  +  2(C3Hg3Ci8H3302),  (Oleate 
of  Glyceryl  in  OHve  Oil)  =  3(Pb2Ci8H3302),  Oleate  of 
Lead  +  2(C3H53HO),  Glycerme.  _ 

Plumbi  Oxidum  or  its  Emplastrum  is  also  contained 
in  Emplastra  Ferri,  Galbani,  Hydrargyri,  Plumbi  lodidi, 
Eesinffi,  and  Saponis, 

From  Plumbi  Oxiduni  is  made : 

Plumbi  Acetas.— Acetate  of  Lead.  "Sugar  of 
Lead."  Pb(CoH30.,)2,3H20. 

Source.  — Made  by  heating  Oxide  of  Lead  m 
Acetic  Acid  and  Water,  and  crystallising.     PbO  + 

2HC2H3O2  +  2H2O  —  Pb(C2H302)2,3H20. 

Characters.— White  spongy -looking  masses  of_  inter- 
laced acicular  crystals,  slightly  efflorescent,  having  an 
acetous  odour  and  a  sweet  astringent  taste.  Solubility, 
10  in  25  of  water,  yielding  a  shghtly  acid  solution. 
In  compatibles. — Hard  water,  mineral  acids  and  salts,  vege- 
table acids,  alkahes,  hme-water,  iodide  of  potassium,  aU 
vegetable  astringents,  preparations  of  opium,  albuminous 
Hquids.  Impurity.— Gavhonate,  detected  by  turbidity  of 
aqueous  solution.    Dose,  1  to  4  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  PiLULA  Pll'mbi  cum  Opio.  —  Acetate  of 
Lead,  6  ;  Opium,  1 ;  Confection  of  Roses,  1.  1  of 
Opium'  in  8.    Dose,  3  to  5  gr. 

b.  SupposiToKiA  Plumhi  Composita. — Acetate 
■     -of  Lead,  36;;  Opium,  12  ;  Oil  of  Thoobroma,  132  ;  in 

12  supppsitpries,,   1  gr.  of  Opium  in  each. 
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c.  Ungtjentum  Plumbi  Acetatis.  —  12  gr.  to 
1  oz.  of  Benzoated  Lard. 

From  Plumbi  Acetas  are  made : 

a.  Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis. — "Goulard 
Exti'act."    Pb20(C2H302)o  dissolved  in  water. 

Source. — Made  by  boiling  together  Acetate 
of  Lead,  5  ;  Oxide  of  Lead,  3i  ;  and  Water,  20 ; 
filtering,  and  adding  water.  PbO+Pb2C2H302 
=  PbaOCCsHaO^)^. 

Characters. — A  dense,  clear,  colourless  liquid, 
with  a  sweet  astringent  taste  and  alkaline  reac- 
tion. Sp.  gr.  1-275.  Contains  24  per  cent,  of 
Sutacetate  of  Lead. 

Preparation. 
Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis  Dilutus. 

"  Goulard  Water."   Solution  of  Subacetate 

of  Lead,  1 ;  Rectified  Spirit,  1 ;  Water,  78. 

iS.  Glycerinum  Plumbi  Subacetatis. 

Source, — Made  by  boiling  together  Acetate 
of  Lead,  5 ;  Oxide  of  Lead,  31 ;  Glycerine,  20  ; 
and  Water,  12 ;  filtering,  and  evaporating. 

Preparation. 
Unguentum  Glycerini  PiUMBi  Sub- 
acetatis.— 4i,  melted  with  18  of  Soft,  and 
6  of  Hard,  Paraffin. 

2.  Plumbi  Cai'bonas. — Carbonate  of  Lead.  "White 
Lead."  A  mixture  of  Carbonate  and  Hydrate.  2(PbC03)Pb2HO. 

Source. — Made  by  exposing  Lead  to  the  vapour  of  Acetic 
Acid,  and  at  the  same  time  to  air  loaded  with  Carbonic  Acid 
Gas  from  spent  tan.  6Pb  +  6HC2H3O2  +  30o  (air)  -1-  2C0o  = 
2{PbC03),Pb2H0  +  2H2O  +  3(Pb2C2H302)  (residual  acetate, 
which  again  becomes  oxydised,  the  process  being  continuous). 

Characters, — A  soft,  heavy,  white  powder.  Insoluble  in  water. 

Preparation, 

TJnguentum  Plumbi  Carbonatis. — 1  to  7  of  Simple 
Ointment. 

piumbi  Carhonas  is  also  contained  in  Liquor  Gutta 
Percha. 

3.  Plumbi  IVitras.— Nitrate  of  Lead.  Pb(N03)2. 
Source, — Made  by  dissolving  Lead  in  boiling  Nitric  Acid 

slightly  diluted,  and  crystallising  out.     PbO  +  2HN03  = 

Pb(N03)2  +  H2O. 

Characters.  —  Colourless  octahedral  crystals,  of  sweetish 
astringent  taste ;  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
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From  Fltmbi  Nitras  is  made  : 

Plumbi  lodidum.— Iodide  of  Lead.  Pblg. 

Source.— M.Si^e  by  mixing  solutions  of  Nitrate  of 
Lead  and  Iodide  of  Potassium  ;  washing  and  drying  the 
precipitate.    Pb(N03)o  +  2KI  =  Pbia  +  2KNO3 

Characters.— K  bright  yellow  powder  or  crystalhne 
scales  ;  tasteless  ;  odourless  ;  readily  soluble  in  tioiling 
water,  falling  out  as  brilliant  crystalline  scales  when  the 
solution  cools. 

Preparations. 

a.  Emplastrum  Plumbi  Iodidi. — 1  in  10  with 
Lead  Plaster  and  Eesin. 

b.  Unguentum  Plumbi   Iodidi. — 1  to  7  of 
Simple  Ointment 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  PLUMBIC  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Lead  give  a  black  precipitate  with  H2S  ;  a  white 
precipitate  with  Alkaline  Carbonates,  and  also  with  Diluted 
H.1SO4  ;  and  a  yellow  precipitate  with  KI. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Lead  salts  act  readily  upon  wounds,  ulcers, 
and  exposed  mucous  membranes  :  (1)  precipitating  the  albumi- 
nous iluids  which  cover  their  surface,  or  are  flowing  from  them 
as  a  discharge ;  (2)  coagulating  the  protoplasm  of  the  young 
cells  of  the  supei-ficial  layers  ;  (3)  actively  contracting  the  small 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  part,   thus   diminishing  or  even 
arresting  the  circulation  within  them,  and  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  plasma  and  blood  cells  thi-ough  theu-  walls ; 
whilst  (4)  the  nerves  are  probably  al«o  depressed.  These 
effects  are  called,  as  a  whole,  astringent,  antiphlogistic,  and 
sedative.    The  Solutions  of  the  Subacetate  are  much  employed 
as  applications  to  ulcers,  as  injections  for  chronic  inflamma- 
tory discharges  from  the  vagina,  urethra,  ear,  etc. ;  or  the  Car- 
bonate may  be  dusted  upon  ulcers,  or  used  as  Ointment.  The 
Strong  Solution  of  the  Subacetate  is  a  powerful  u-ritant,  causing 
pain  and  reaction,  and  is  rarely  used  undiluted.    The  Nitrate 
is  stimulant  or  even  caustic,  and  is  apphed  to  sj'philitic  onychia 
and  chapped  nipple?.    The  Iodide,  in  the  form  of  the  Ungu- 
entum, may  be  rubbed  into  enlarged  joints,  glandular  swel- 
lings and  nodes,  to  produce  its  absorbent  effect,  which  is  chiefly 
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referable  to  the  Iodine,  men  applied  as  an  ointment,  Lead 
may  certainly  enter  the  circulation,  probably  in  consequence  oi 
decomposition  ;  and  the  specific  effects  of  the  metal  presently  to 
be  described  may  arise  in  this  way.  By  the  unbroken  skin 
Lead  IS  said  not  to  be  absorbed ;  yet  the  Subacetate  is  of  un- 
questionable value  in  the  treatment  of  contusions  and  super- 
ficial inflammations,  such  as  erysipelas,  probably  from  its 
astringent  action  on  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  same  form,  or 
as  the  Ointment  of  the  Subacetate,  it  relieves  itching. 

Internally.— T}xQ  local  action  of  Lead  is  first  appreciated  in 
the  mouth  as  a  peculiar  astringent  taste,  with  a  sharp  sweet- 
ness in  the  case  of  the  Acetate.  On"the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat  it  acts  in  the  manner  already  described :  coagulating 
the  mucus,  producing  an  astringent  effect  on  the  cells  and 
vessels  of  the  part,  and  causing  a  sensation  of  dryness.  If 
inflammation  be  present  it  is  rapidly  controlled ;  and  the  Sub- 
acetate, either  painted  on  in  the  foi-m  of  the  strong  Solution,  or 
as  a  gargle  formed  of  the  Diluted  Solution,  is  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  tonsillitis. 

The  local  action  of  Lead  is  continued  in  the  stomach  and 
intestine :  it  diminishes  the  secretions,  contracts  the  vessels, 
and  arrests  or  retards  the  peristaltic  movements ;  whilst  it  is 
itself  converted  into  an  albuminate  by  the  fluids  which  it  en- 
counters. The  Acetate  is  accordingly  given,  with  or  without 
Opium,  to  arrest  haematemesis  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  certain 
drugs  in.  the  treatment  of  obstinate  diarrhoea,  especially  if 
ulceration  be  present  and  haemorrhage  threatening,  as  in 
typhoid  fever_  (where  it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with 
Opium),  and  in  tuberculosis  of  the  bowels. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  HLOOD. 

Lead  quickly  enters  the  blood  as  albuminate,  but  passes 
very  rapidly  through  it,  and  cannot  be  found  in  it  even  after 
large  doses.  If  Lead  be  given  for  some  time,  the  blood  becomes 
more  wateiy,  and  the  red  corpuscles  fewer  in  number. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

All  the  tissues  take  up  Lead  freely  from  the  blood,  and 
retain  it  obstinately  as  albuminate.  The  central  nervous 
system  is  an  important  seat  of  its  deposit,  whilst  it  is  even 
more  abundant  in  the  kidneys  and  liver  as  the  channels  of  its 
escape,  and  in  the  bones  from  the  sluggishness  of  their  meta- 
bolism. Thus  combined  with  the  active  cells  of  the  body,  Lead 
after  a  time  sets  up  a  series  of  symptoms  known  as  "  plumbism." 
Those  are  pathological,  not  physiological,  effects,  and  may  be 
briefly  said  to  take  the  form  of  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and 
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colic  ;  a  full,  tense,  and  infrequent  pulse,  with  increased  cardiac 
action ;  disturbances  of  the  m-inary  flow  ;  neuralgic  pains  ; 
tremors,  followed  by  paralysis,  of  the  muscles,  chiefly  afi'ecting 
the  extensors  of  the  wrist ;  and  finally  anismia,  dropsy,  and 
emaciation. 

These  symptoms  and  the  results  obtained  by  experiments 
on  animals  have  been  variously  interpreted.  Some  authorities 
refer  them  to  an  irritant  action  of  Lead  on  the  involuntary 
muscular  fibre  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  blood-vessels,  similar 
to  its  astringent  local  effects,  whence  muscular  contractions, 
painful  spasms,  narrowing  of  the  vessels,  and  finally  pai-alysis 
and  other  phenomena  of  exhaustion.  Other  pharmacologists 
contend  that  Lead  acts  primarily  on  the  central  nervous 
system  and  nerves,  and  only  secondarily  on  the  muscles,  vessels, 
etc.  Its  remarkable  effect  in  raising  the  blood  pressure  has 
been  referred  to  irritation  of  the  splanchnics,  and  consequent 
narrowing  of  the  abdominal  vessels ;  that  is,  to  increased 
peripheral  resistance.  The  increased  blood  pressure  is  the 
cause  of  the  infi-equent  powerful  cardiac  action,  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  urinary  disturbances. 

4.  SPECIFIC  USES. 

The  specific  action  of  Lead  is  turned  to  important  uses. 
It  is  a  powerful  haemostatic,  used  in  bleeding  from  the  stomach 
and  bowel,  as  we  have  said,  and  also  from  the  lungs,  Opium 
being  advantageously  combined  with  it  to  ensure  mental  and 
bodily  rest,  as  the  Compound  Pill  or  Suppository,  or  as  Acetate 
of  Lead,  Acetate  of  Morphine,  and  Acetic  Acid.  Its  use  in 
diarrhoea  is  also  partly  referable  to  its  specific  action. 

-5.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lead  is  slowly  excreted  in  the  bile,  luine,  sweat,  and  milk. 
In  the  bowel,  the  portion  that  has  been  excreted  by  the  liver  is 
reabsorbed,  is  again  excreted,  and  finally  escapes  in  the  fasces, 
as  the  black  sulphide.  In  passing  through  the  Icidneys,  Lead 
diminishes  the  excretion  of  uric  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  haemo- 
static in  renal  haemorrhage ;  more  rarely  in  bronchorrhoea 
and  in  profuse  sweating. 

6.  ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SALTS  OF  LEAD. 

The  special  action  and  uses  of  the  different  preparations 
of  Lead  are  as  follows :  The  Acetate  is  the  only  salt  given 
internally.  The  Solutions  of  the  Subacctate  are  the  only  liquid 
preparations  of  the  metal,  and  are  used  extemally  in  lotions, 
injections,  collyria,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  Ointment. 
The  Oxide  is  made  into  Emp lustrum  Flumbi,  the  basis  of  almost 
P— 8 
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all  plasters.  The  1^  Urate  is  used  as  a  local  stimulant  or  eschar- 
otic  ;  and  pharmaceutically  to  obtain  the  Iodide.  The  latter 
possesses,  as  already  described,  absorptive  powers,  by  virtue 
of  the  Iodine,  an  effect  which  the  Lead  probably  promotes. 
Phimbi  Garbonas  is  applied,  in  powder  or  as  the  Ointment,  for 
astringent  pm-poses,  to  ulcers  and  inflamed  surfaces. 

ARGENTUM.    Silver.    Ag.  108. 
T\vo  salts  of  Silver  are  official,  the  Nitrate  and 
the  Oxide,  as  well  as  the  metal  itself. 

Arg^entum  Purificatum.— Refined  Silver.  Pure 
MetalUc  Silver. 

Impurities. — Lead  and  copper. 

From  Argentum  Purificatum  is  made  : 

Argenti  Nitras. — Nitrate  of  Silver.    Lunar  Caustic. 

AgNOg. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  Silver,  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  in  diluted  Nitric  Acid  ;  evaporating ;  and  crystallis- 
ing, or  pouring  the  fused  salt  into  moulds.  To  form 
Toughened  Nitrate  of  Silver,  5  parts  of  KNO3  are  added 
to  9o  parts  of  the  AgNOg  before  fusion.  Characters. — 
Colourless,  tabular,  right  rhombic  prisms,  or  white 
cylindrical  rods.  Soluhility,  2  in  1  of  water  ;  1  in  15  of 
spirit.  Incompatibles. — Alkalies  and  then-  carbonates, 
chlorides,  acids  (except  nitric  and  acetic),  iodide  of 
potassium,  solutions  of  arsenic,  and  astringent  in- 
fusions. Imptirities. — Other  nitrates,  detected  by  evapo- 
ration of  filtrate  after  precipitation  with  HCl.  Bose. — 
^  to  1  gr.  in  pill,  or  with  Diluted  Nitric  Acid. 

From  Argenti  Nitras  are  made : 

a.  Argenti  et  Potassii  Nitras.  —  Mitigated 
Caustic. 

Source.  —  Made  by  fusing  together  one  part  of 
Nitrate  of  Silver  and  two  of  Nitrate  of  Potassium, 
and  pouring  the  product  into  moulds. 

Characters.  — White  or  greyish- white  cylindrical 
rods  or  cones ;  freely  soluble  in  distilled  water, 
sparingly  in  spirit. 

h.  Argenti  Oxidum. — Oxide  of  Silver.  AgoO. 

Source. — Made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
Nitrate  of  Silver  with  Lime- Water,  and  washing. 
2AgN03  +  Ca2H0  =  Ag^O  +  Ca2N03  -t-  H2O. 
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Characters. — An  olive-brown  powder;  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  Incompatible  with  creasote  or 
chlorides,  with  which  it  forms  an  explosive  sub- 
stance.  Impurities. — ^Metallic  silver  ;  evolving  gas 
with  nitric  acid.    Dose,  |  to  2  gr.  in  piU. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHABACTEKS  OF  ARGENTIC  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Silver  give  a  black  precipitate  with  HjS ;  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  with  HCl,  blackening  on  exposure  to  light. 


ACTION  AND  USES, 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — In  the  foim  of  the  solid  pencil,  Nitrate  of 
Silver  is  a  caustic,  causing  destruction,  with  deep  siaining  of 
the  superficial  layers,  acute  pain,  inflammation  of  the  deeper 
layers,  separation  of  the  part  as  a  slough,  and  then  rapid  heal- 
ing. Unlike  Potash,  its  effects  are  limited  to  the  area  of  appli- 
cation. On  this  account  it  is  the  best  caustic  for  ordinary  use, 
and  may  be  employed  to  destroy  the  affected  part  in  bites  of 
dogs  and  venomous  animals,  and  in  post-mortem  wounds,  or  to 
remove  small  growths,  especially  lupus. 

Solutions  of  the  Nitrate,  when  applied  to  the  broken  skin 
or  a  mucous  membrane,  exex-t  much  the  same  action  as  Lead, 
but  in  a  greater  degree :  precipitating  the  albumins  and  the 
chlorides  of  the  plasma  or  discharge ;  coagulating  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  young  cells  of  the  part ;  causing  active  contraction 
of  the  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries  ;  and  very  rapidly  coagu- 
lating the  blood  both  within  and  without  them.  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  or  Mitigated  Caustic,  is  the  best  of  all  local  antiphlo- 
gistics,  controlling  the  exudation,  growth,  and  vascular  dis- 
turbance of  the  inflammatory  process.  It  is  employed  to  touch 
callous  and  weak  ulcers,  including  bed-sores ;  in  diseases  of 
the  eye,  such  as  ophthalmia  and  granular  lids;  and,  as  an 
injection,  to  wash  inflamed  surfaces,  for  example,  the  urethi'a, 
vagina,  os  uteri,  and  bladder.  Solid  caustic  is  an  excellent 
haemostatic  in  bleeding  from  leech-bites.  A  weak  solution  is 
used  to  harden  the  skin  in  threatening  bed- sores. 

Internally. — In  the  mouth.  Silver  meets  with  chlorides 
and  albuminous  fluids,  combines  with  these,  and  acts  on  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  it  does  on  the  skin.  It  is 
a  useful  remedy  in  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx, 
whether  applied  in  the  solid  form  as  an  antiphlogistic  in  acute 
cases,  or  in  solution  as  an  astringent  in  relaxed^  chronic  states 
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Reaching  the  stomach,  Nitrate  of  Silver  is  decomposed  by 
the  hydrochloric  acid  and  mucus,  and  cannot  act  as  an  irritant 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  unless  given  in  poisonous  doses. 
Its  use  in  ulcers  of  the  stomach  must  therefore  be  questioned. 
When  given  per  rectum  for  ulceration  of  the  bowels  it  certainly 
possesses  more  action. 

2.   ACTIOX  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES,  AND 
REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION.- 

Silver  slowly  enters  the  blood  as  albuminate,  or  is  absorbed 
as  the  pure  metal  by  the  lacteals,  after  the  manner  of  fat.  It 
has  no  obvious  effect  on  the  blood. 

Silver  becomes  locked  up,  in  the  metallic  form,  in  all  the 
connective  tissues  of  the  body,  staining  exposed  parts  a  dusky 
black-brown,  incapable  of  removal.  It  probably,  therefore, 
remains  inert  within  the  body ;  but  some  authorities  believe 
that  it  affects  the  nervous  tissues,  and  recommend  it  in  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  locomotor  ataxy.  The  permanent  unsightly  dis- 
coloration of  the  skLu  is  a  serious  objection  to  its  employment. 

Although  Silver  once  admitted  to  the  tissues  is  not  ex- 
creted, a  certain  amount  has  been  found  in  the  urine ;  and  a 
proportion  always  passes  through  the  bowels  unabsorbed, 
appearing  in  the  faeces  as  sulphide. 

ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SALTS  OF  SILVER. 

The  Nitrate  is  almost  invariably  used  both  externally  and 
internally;  but  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Potassium  must  be 
substituted  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  Oxide  is  less  irritant, 
and  is  chiefly  given  internally,  in  the  form  of  pill. 

ZINOUM.    Zinc.    Zn.  65. 

There  are  two  primary  sources  of  the  official  salts 
and  preparations  of  Zinc,  namely  :  (1)  the  metal ;  and 
(2)  Calamine,  the  native  Carbonate. 

1.  Zilicum. — Zinc  of  Commerce. 
Source. — Obtained  by  roasting  the  native  Sulphide  or  Car- 
bonate, and  reducing  the  resulting  oxide  with  Charcoal. 
Characters. — A  bluish- white  metal. 

From  Zincum  is  made  : 

Zincum  Granulatum.— Made  by  fusing  Zinc,  and 
pouring  it  into  cold  water. 
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J'>-o?M  Zincum  Granulatitm  are  made  : 

1  Zinci  Chloridum.— Chlcride  of  Zinc.  ZnCla. 

Source.—Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Granulated 
Zinc  in  diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  boil- 
ino-;  then  adding  in  succession  (2)  Chlorine 
Walter,  and  (3)  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  to  precipitate 
iron  or  lead  present  as  impurities ;  filtering,  eva- 
porating, and  pouring  into  moulds.  (1)  Zng + 
4HCl=  2ZnClo+2H2.  (2)  2FeCl2  +  Cl^  =  Fe„C  «. 
(3)  FeaCL  +  SZnCOg  +  3H,0=re.,6HO  +  SZnCl^ 
V3C0!.    Also  PbClt  +  01,  +  2ZnC03=Pb02  + 

2ZnCl2'+  2C0o. 

Characters.  —  Colourless  rods  or  tablets,  very 
deliquescent,  and  caustic.  Solubility,  10  in  4  of 
water,  freely  in  spirit  and  ether.  Impi(rities.—Svil- 
phates,  iron,  and  calcium. 

2.  Liquor  Zinci  Chloridi. 

Source. — Made  as  above,  with  partial  evapora- 
tion. 

Characters.— Golowcleas,  with  sweetish  astrin- 
gent taste.    Contains  366  gr.  in  1  fl.oz. 

3.  Zinci  Sulphas.— Sulphate  of  Zinc.  ZnSOj, 
7ii  O 

Source.— Made  from  Zinc  and  diluted  H2SO4, 
like  the  Chloride,  with  similar  precautions,  but  crys- 
talHsing.  (1)  Zn^  +  2H2SO4  =  2ZnS04  +  2H2; 
and  (2)  2FeS04  +  CI.,  +  3ZnC03=2ZnS04  +  ZnCL. 
+  FeoOs  +  3CO2. 

Characters.— Minnte  colourless  prisms,  with  a 
metallic  styptic  taste.  Solubility,  10  in  7  of  water ; 
insoluble  in  spirit.  Iminirities.— Iron,  lead,  copper, 
arsenic. 

j)ose. — 1  to  3  gr.  as  a  tonic ;  10  to  30  gT.  as 
an  emetic. 

From  Zinci  Sulphas  are  made : 

a.  Zinci  Carbonas. — Carbonate  of  Zinc. 
ZnC03(Zn2HO)2,H.30. 

Source. — Made  'by  decomposing  a  solution 
of  Sulphate  of  Zinc  with  a  solution  of  Car- 
bonate of  Sodium,  boiling  for  lo  minutes; 
washing  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water, 
and  drying.  3ZnS044-  2H2O  -f  3Na2C03  = 
ZnC03(Zn2HO)2      2CO2  -f  SNajSOi. 
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Characters. —A.  white,  tasteless,  inodorous 
powder,  insoluble  in  water.  An  impure  carbo- 
nate. Impurities. — Sulphates,  chlorides,  copper. 

From  Zinci  Carbonas  are  made  : 

a.  Zinci  Oxidum  —  Oxide  of  Zinc. 
ZnO. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  the  Carbo- 
nate. ZnC03(Zn2HO)2,HoO  =  3ZnO  + 
3H2O  +  CO2. 

Characters.  —  A  soft,  nearly  white, 
tasteless  and  inodorous  powder,  insoluble 
in  water.  Impurities. — The  carbonate ; 
effervescing  with  acids.  Also  its  impuri- 
ties.   Dose,  2  to  10  gr. 

Preparation. 
TJnguentum  Zinci.— 1  to  5^  of 
Benzoated  Lard. 

From  Zinci  Oxidum  are  made  : 

i.  Oleatmn  Zinci.  —  Oleate  of 
Zinc.  Zn2CisH3302. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  1  of 
the  Oxide  with  9  of  Oleic  Acid.  ZnO 
-I-  2HCa8H3302=Zn2Ca8H3302  +  H20. 

Characters. — A  light  brown,  olea- 
ginous, semisolid  substance,  having  a 
slight  smell  of  Oleic  Acid. 

Preparation. 
TJnguentxjm  Zinci  Oleati.  —  1, 
■with  1  of  Soft  ParatSn. 

ii.  Zinci  Sulphocarbolas.  —  See 

Acidum  CarboUcum,  page  188. 

/8.  Zinci  Acetas.  —  Acetate  of  Zinc. 
Zn(C2H302)2,2H20. 

Source.  —  Mad  e  by  dissolving  Carbonate 
of  Zinc  in  Acetic  Acid  and  Water  ;  boiling ; 
and  crystallising.  ZnC03(Zn2HO)2,H20 
+  6C2H4O2  =  3Zn(C2H302),  +  6H2O  -f 
CO2. 

Characters. — Thin,  translucent,  colour- 
less crystalline  plates,  of  a  pearly  lustre ; 
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with  sharp,  unpleasant  taste.  •  Soluhxhty, 
10  in  25  of  water.  Impurities.— Taa^Q  of 
the  Carbonate.  Dose.—\  to  2  gr.  as  a 
tonic ;  10  to  20  gr.  as  an  emetic. 

Zinci  Carhonas  is  also  used  in  making  : 
Zinci  Chloridum  and  Zinci  Sulphas. 

b.  Zinci  Valerianas.— Valerianate  of  Zinc. 
See  Valeriance  Rhizoma,  page  304, 

2.  Calamina  Pra;parata.-  Prepared  Calamine 
Native  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  calcined,  powdered 
and  freed  from  gritty  particles  by  elutriation . 

Characters.— K  buff  powder,  almost  entirely  soluble  m 

acids. 

Preparation. 

TJnguentum  Caiaminje.— 1  to  5  of  Benzoated  Lard. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ZINC  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Zinc  give  a  white  precipitate  with  (NH4)2S,  in- 
soluble in  excess ;  a  white  precipitate  with  Ammonium  Carbo- 
nate, soluble  in  excess. 

Incompatibles  of  Zinc  Salts  in  General. 

Alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime-water,  acetate  of  lead, 
nitrate  of  silver,  astringent  vegetable  infusions  or  decoctions, 
and  milk. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally.— T\iQ  salts  of  Zinc  closely  resemble  in  their 
action  the  salts  of  Lead,  Silver,  and  Copper,  being  caustic  m 
their  stronger  forms,  astringent  or  antiphlogistic  m  then- 
weaker  forms.  Zinc  presents  every  degree  of  this  action,  ac- 
cording to  the  salt  employed,  that  is,  probably  according  to  the 
solubility  and  diffusion  power  of  the  particular  combination  ot 
the  metal.  Thus  the  Chloride,  which  is  highly  dehquescent, 
penetrates  the  tissues,  and  is  a  powerful  escharotic,  causing 
destruction  of  the  part,  with  severe  pam,  separation  ot  a 
slouo-h,  and  subsequent  healing.  It  is  employed  to  destroy 
morbid  growths,  chronic  ulcers,  and  gangrenous  parts^^  m  the 
form  of  a  paste  or  soHd  arrows  made  with  plaster  of  Pans  or 
flour  or  as  a  strong  solution.    The  Sulphate  and  Acetate  have 
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less  affinity  for  water  and  are  much  less  powerful  than  the 
Chloride,    men  applied  to  the  broken  skin,  an  ulcer,  or  an 
exposed  mucous  surface,  they  precipitate  the  albuminous  iuices 
or  secretions  coagulate  the  protopksff  of  the  upper  layers  of 
growing  cells,  and  indirectly  cause  contraction  of  the  vessels 
though  less  than  Silver  and  Lead.    The  Sulphate  of  Zinc  is  the 
most  common  of  all  applications  for  healing  ulcers  and  wounds 
limiting  the  amount  of  discharge,  checking  excessive  or  "  weak  "' 
gi-owth  and  modifying  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess with  which  the  healing  is  associated.    A  solution  of  this 
salt  IS  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  "  Red  Lotion  "  of  many  hospital 
pharmacopoeias ;  and  other  weak  solutions  of  the  same  may  be 
employed  as  a  wash  or  injection  for  the  eyes,  urethra,  va^na 
and  other  accessible  mucous  tracts.    The  Oxide,  Oleate,  Car- 
bonate, and  Calamine,  act  locally  as  mild  astringents  in  inflamed 
conditions  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin  such  as  eczema, 
controUing:  exudation  and  hypera^mia,  and  protecting  the  parts 
from  the  au-.    Being  insoluble  in  water,  they  are  applied  in  the 
form  either  of  powder  or  ointment.    The  value  of  preparations 
of  Zmc  IS  referable  in  part  to  their  powerfully  disinfectant 
properties,  a  lotion  of  the  Chloride  (40  gr.  to  1  fl.oz.  of  Water) 
preventing  decomposition  for  several  days. 

Internally,  the  local  action  of  Zinc  corresponds.  It  is  but 
little  used  in  the  mouth  or  throat,  but  its  effect  on  the  stomach 
as  a  local  irritant  furnishes  us  with  the  most  familiar  of  our 
direct  emetics.  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  in  doses  of  20  grains,  causes 
rapid  and  complete  vomiting,  attended  by  less  immediate  de- 
pression and  less  subsequent  nausea  than  Antimony  and 
Ipecacuanha.  It  is  much  emiiloyed  in  narcotic  poisoning- 
more  rarely  in  croup,  diphtheria,  and  phthisis,  to  clear  the  air 
passages  ;  or  even  to  empty  the  stomach  in  painful  dyspepsia. 
The  Oxide  on  reaching  the  stomach  is  partly  dissolved,  and  acts 
like  the  soluble  salts  of  Zinc. 

In  the  intestine  the  irritant  action  of  Zinc  is  continued,  if 
it  be  given  in  large  doses,  but  this  effect  is  never  desired  thera- 
peutically. On  the  contrary,  the  Oxide,  in  sufficient  doses  to 
relieve  a  moderate  superficial  catarrh,  is  often  a  very  efficacious 
astringent  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  in  children. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Zinc  enters  the  circulation  very  slowly,  but  nothing  is 
known  respecting  its  influence  on  the  plasma  or  corpusdea 
that  can  be  turned  to  therapeutical  account. 

The  action  of  Zinc  upon  the  tissues  has  been  learned  chiefly 
from  its  effect  on  workers  in  the  metal.  When  it  finds  its  way 
into  the  body  for  u  length  of  time,  it  is  a  direct  depressant  to 
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tlie  nervous  centres,  especially  the  sensory  parts  of  the  spinal 
tord,  and  thus  indirectly  weakens  and  disturbs  the  muscular 
system.  It  has  been  employed  with  imquestionable  success  in 
epilepsy,  chorea,  and  whooping  cough,  all  of  which  are  charac- 
terised by  nervo-muscular  excitement. 

3.  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  kidney,  mammary  gland,  and  probably  the  mucous 
surfaces  and  skin,  are  the  channels  of  elimination  of  Zinc.  It 
is  possible  that  the  metal  exerts  a  second  or  remote  astringent 
effect  on  these  parts  as  it  is  leaving  the  system ;  for  the  Sul- 
phate and  Oxide  appear  to  have  the  power  of  arresting  chronic 
discharges  from  remote  mucous  passages,  such  as  the  uterus 
and  vagina,  even  when  given  internally  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Oxide  diminishes  the  perspirations  of  phthisis  in  some 
instances. 

4.  ACTIONS  AND  USES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SALTS  OF  ZINC. 

These  have  been  suiBciently  indicated  in  the  preceding 
description.  The  Chloride  stands  alone  as  a  powerful  escharotic, 
never  to  be  given  internally  ;  it  possesses  also  disinfectant  pro- 
perties, as  the  Liquor  Zinci  Chloridi,  which  is  used  to  mop  out 
very  foul  wounds,  and  very  extensively  to  wash  infected  rooms, 
flush  di-ains,  etc.  (Burnett's  disinfectant.)  The  Sulphate  and 
Acetate  closely  resemble  each  other  in  their  action,  but  the 
Acetate  is  little  used.  The  Oxide,  Carbonate,  Oleate,  and 
Calamine  are  similarly  allied,  the  first  being  most  employed. 
Zinci  Valerianas  probably  acts  as  a  Zinc  salt  only,  the  Valerianic 
Acid  appearing  to  be  inert.    See  Valo-iance  Rhizoma,  page  304. 

CUPRUM.    Copper.    Cu.  63-5. 

The  Sill pL ate  and  Nitrate  are  the  only  salts  of 
Copper  employed  medicinally,  although  other  com- 
pounds, as  well  as  the  metal  itself,  are  introduced 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  chemical  purposes. 

Cuprum.— Fine  Copper  "Wire,  about  No.  25  gauge,  or 
about  0-02  inch. 

From  Cuprum  is  made  : 

1.  Cupri  Sulphas.— Sulphate  of  Copper.  CUSO4, 
5II2O.    Blue  Vitriol.  Bluestone. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  Copper  M'ith  Sulphuric 
Acid ;  dissolving  the  soluble  product  in  hot  water ; 
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evaporating,  and  crystallising.  4H9SO4  +  Cu2  =  2Cu 
SO4  +  2SO2  +  4H2O. 

Characters  — Deep  blue  crystals,  in  oblique  prisms ; 
taste  strongly  styptic  and  metallic.  Solubility,  1  in  3 
of  water,  yielding  a  strongly  acid  solution.  Impurity. 
— Iron.  Incoinpatibles. — Alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
lime-water,  mineral  salts  (except  sulphates),  iodides, 
and  most  vegetable  astringents.  Dose,  as  an  astringent 
or  tonic,  1  to  2  gr. ;  as  an  emetic,  5  to  10  gr. 

2.  CupriNitras.  Nitrate  of  Copper.  Cu(N 03)282:20. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  Copper  in  Diluted 
Nitric  Acid  ;  evaporating,  and  crystallising. 

Characters. — Deep  blue  prismatic  crystals  ;  very 
deliquescent,  highly  corrosive. 

Copper  Wire  is  used  for  prejmring  Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrosi. 
Preparations  of  Copper  for  Chemical  Testing  {Appendix  B. P.) 

1.  Copper  Foil. 

2.  Subacetate  of  Copper  of  Commerce,  Verdigris, 
jBrugo.  (C2H302)2Cu,CuO.  In  powder,  or  masses  of 
very  minute  crystals  of  a  bluish-green  colour. 

3.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Anhydrous.  CuSO^.  A 
yellowish  white  powder,  becoming  blue  with  water. 

4.  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Copper. 

6.  Solution  of  Ammonio-Sulphate  of  Copper. 
6.  Solution  of  Potassio-Cupric  Tartrate —"  Feh- 
ling's  Solution." 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  CL'PRIC  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Copper  give  a  black-brown  precipitate  vnih.  H2S. 
Their  solutions  become  deep  blue  with  excess  of  NH4HO  ;  and 
deposit  metallic  Copper  on  a  polished  iron  surface. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally.— The  action  of  Copper  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  Silver  and  Zinc.  It  does  not  affect  the  unbroken  skin, 
nor  is  it  absorbed  by  it  into  the  blood.  Applied  freely  to 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  the  delicate  surface  of  exposed  mucous  mem- 
branes, such  as  the  conjunctiva,  the  Sulphate  ("  Bluestone  ) 
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is  caustic,  and  is  in  frequent  requisition  to  control  exuberant 
ffi-anulations,  toucli  granular  lids,  and  for  allied  purposes. 
A  swift  and  slight  appUcation  of  the  crystal,  or_its_  solution  in 
water,  acts  so  far  like  Nitrate  of  Silver:  precipitating  the  dis- 
charges from  a  mucous  or  ulcerated  surface ;  coagulating  the 
superficial  layers ;  thus  contracting  the  blood-vessels  and  arrest- 
ino-  discharge.  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant  to  ulcers  ;  and  a  solu- 
tio°n  of  2  to  5  gr.  to  the  oz.  may  he  used  as  an  astringent 
lotion,  or  injected  into  the  vagina,  rectum,  or  urethra.  The 
Nitrate  resembles  the  Sulphate  in  its  action,  hut  is  stronger. 

Internalli/.— The  local  action  of  Copper  on  the_  mouth, 
including  its  astringent  metallic  taste,  corresponds  with  that 
iust  described.  If  long  administered,  it  may  cause  a  greenish 
discoloration  of  the  bases  of  the  teeth  {not  of  the  gums),  from 
direct  combination  with  decomposing  products  there. 

Sulphate  of  Copper,  in  large  doses  (10  gr.),  is  not  entirely 
converted  into  an  albuminate  in  the  stomach,  but  acts  on  the 
mucous  membrane  as  an  irritant,  and  causes  vomiting.  It  is  a 
rapid  direct  emetic,  and  is  suited  for  administration  when  the 
stomach  is  to  be  surely  and  speedily  emptied  of  a  narcotic 
poison,  such  as  opium,  or  the  air  passages  evacuated  of  mucus 
or  false  membrane,  as  in  bronchitis  and  diphtheria,  after  Ipeca- 
cuanha has  failed.  It  causes  less  depression  and  subsequent 
nausea  than  Tartar  Emetic.  If  Sulphate  of  Copper  fail  to 
induce  vomiting,  the  stomach  must  be  evacuated  by  some  other 
means,  lest  dangerous  inflammation  result. 

Lastly,  Copper  Sulphate  is  a  valuable  antidote  to  Phos- 
phorus, as  it  is  reduced  by  the  metalloid,  the  Copper  being 
deposited  upon  the  Phosphorus,  and  rendering  it  inert.  In 
cases  of  poisoning  by  Phosphorus,  3  gr.  of  Bluestone  should  be 
given  in  water  every  few  minutes,  until  vomiting  occurs, 
whereupon  a  free  saline  purgative  is  to  be  administered. 

In  the  intestines  Copper  is  an  astringent  in  small  quan- 
tities ;  an  irritant  purgative  in  larger  quantities.  Small  doses, 
combined  usually  with  Opium,  are  given  for  some  kinds  of 
diarrhoea. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES,  AND 
REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Given  in  small  doses.  Copper  is  very  slowly  absorbed  into 
the  blood;  but  we  neither  know  any  effect  that  it  produces 
here,  nor  use  it  in  this  connection. 

Its  specific  action  on  the  tissues  is  most  difficult  to  evoke. 
It  is  said  to  weaken  the  voluntary  muscles  and  heart,  and  to 
affect  the  nutrition  of  the  central  nervous  system;  whence 
it  was  formerly  used  in  convulsive  and  spasmodic  diseases, 
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including  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hysteria.  This  treatment  is 
now  almost  obsolete.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be  a  specific 
astringent  to  the  uterus. 

Copper  is  chiefly  excreted  by  the  liver,  that  is,  leaves  the 
body  with  the  bile  and  feces  ;  part  is  discharged  in  the  urine, 
and  part  by  the  saliva.  The  metal  possibly  exerts  some  astrin- 
gent action  during  its  elimination  by  these  channels. 


ALUMINIUM.    Al.  27-5. 
Only  one  salt  of  this  metal  is  official. 

Aliimen.  —  Alum.  Alo3S04,KoS04,24HoO,  or 
Ala3S04,(NH4).,S04,24H20.  A  Sulphate  of  Aluminium  and 
Potassium  (Potassium  Alum)  or  of  Aluminium  and  Ammonium 
(Ammonium  Alum),  crystallised  from  solution  in  water. 

Source. — Made  from  Alum  Schist  (silicate  of  aluminium 
and  sulphide  of  ii'on)  by  roasting  and  exposure  to  air ;  lixiviat- 
ing; crystallising  out  the  ferrous  sulphate;  adding  either 
Sulphate  of  Potassium  or  Sulphate  of  Ammonium  to  the  liquor, 
and  crystallising. 

Characters. — Colourless  transparent  octahedra,  with  an 
acid,  sweetish,  asti-ingent  taste.  Solubility,  1  in  10  of  cold, 
10  in  8  of  boiling,  water  ;  1  in  4  of  glycerine.  A^'ery  acid.  In- 
compatible with  alkalies,  lime,  barji;a,  lead,  tartrates,  tannic 
acid,  mercury,  and  iron.  Impurities. — Sulphate  of  iron  and 
silicates.    Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

Preparation. 

Glycbrinum  Aluminis. — 1  to  5,  with  gentle  heat. 

From  Alumen  is  made  : 

Alumen  Exsiccatum. — Dried  Alum. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  Potassium  Alum  up  to 
400°  Fah.,  till  aqueous  vapours  cease  to  be  disengaged  ; 
and  powdering. 

Characters. — An  opaque  white  bulky  powder,  or 
spongy  masses.  Has  lost  45  per  cent,  weight  bj'  heating. 
Slowly  but  completely  soluble  in  water;  and  unites 
readily  with  it. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ALUMINIUM  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Aluminium  give  a  gelatinous  whitish  precipitate 
*vith  (NH4)2S,  soluble  in  Liquor  Potassae. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externalli/.—Mvim.  possesses  the  astringent  and  styptic 
effects  fuUy  discussed  under  Plumbum,  page  63.  In  the  form 
of  powder,  it  arrests  bleeding  from  the  nose,  gums,  and  other 
accessible  parts.  Dried  alum  absorbs  water,  and  is  somewhat 
caustic  if  the  skiu  be  broken,  for  instance  over  ulcers.  It 
is  used  to  destroy  weak  exuberant  granulations. 

As  an  injection  in  discharges  from  the  rectum,  vagma, 
uterus,  and  urethra,  Alum  is  in  constant  use ;  as  a  wash  for 
conjimctivitis  it  must  be  used  with  caution. 

Internally.— The  local  action  of  Alum  is  appreciated  in  the 
mouth  as  an  "  asti-ingent  taste,"  and  in  the  throat  as  "  drjniess," 
the  mucous  secretions  of  the  parts  being  coagulated,  and  the 
membrane  constringed,  especially  if  it  be  inflamed  and  swollen. 
Alum  is  therefore  used  as  a  mouth  wash  in  ulceration  and 
tender  gums,  and  as  a  remedy  for  sore  throat  in  the  form  of 
gargles  or  sprays,  variously  combined  with  other  substances. 
A  similar  effect  is  produced  on  the  mucous  membrane  _  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  dyspepsia  and  constipation  being  the 
result ;  in  large  doses  it  is  an  emetic,  irritant,  and  pm-gative. 
A  teaspoonful  mixed  with  syrup  is  an  excellent  vomit  in  croup. 
In  doses  of  30  gr.,  frequently  repeated,  it  relieves  lead  colic  by 
opening  the  bowels,  and  probably  precipitating  the  soluble  salts 
of  lead. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  srECIFIC  ACTION,  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL 
ACTION  AND  USES. 

Alum  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  probably  as  an  albuminate. 
It  is  believed  to  possess  astringent  properties  when  it  reaches 
the  tissues,  arresting  hiEmori-hage  and  chronic  inflammatory 
discharges  fi-om  the  mucous  membranes;  and  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  haemoptysis,  epistaxis,  gleet,  diarrhoea,  and  even 
whooping-cough.  Much  of  this  is  doubtful.  Alum  is  excreted 
by  the  kidneys,  and  may  arrest  haemorrhage  from  these  organs. 
Part  of  the  salt  possibly  escapes  by  the  skin,  as  it  proves  useful 
in  some  cases  of  excessive  sweating. 
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Sub-Group  II. 
FERRUM.    Iron.    Fe.  56. 

All  tlie  official  salts  and  preparations  of  Iron  aie 
made  from  the  metal,  directly  or  indirectly, 

FeiTlim. — Iron.  Annealed  Iron  Wire,  No.  3-5,  or 
Wrought-iron  Nails  ;  free  from  oxide. 

From  Ferrum  are  made  : 

1.  Ferri  Sulphas. — Sulphate  of  Iron.  FeS04,7HoO. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  Iron  Yfire  in  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  "Water  ;  boiling  ;  crystallising ;  and  drying. 

Characters. — Palo-green,  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
with  a  styptic  taste.  Sohibility,  1  in  1^  of  water;  in- 
soluble in  spirit.  Impurities. — Persalts,  giving  sediment 
in  aqueous  solution.    Copper.    Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

Preparations, 
a.  MiSTURA  Fekri  Composita.  —  "  Griffiths' 
Mixtm-e."  Sulphate  of  Iron,  25  gr.  ;  Carbonate 
of  Potassium,  30  gr.  ;  Myrrh,  GO  gr. ;  Sugar,  60  gr.; 
Spirit  of  Nutmeg,  4  fl.dr. ;  Eose  Water,  9-i-  fl.oz. 
reS04  -)-  K2CO3  =  FeCOg  +  K2SO4.  A  dark-green 
mixture.  Contains  the  Carbonate.   Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

h.  PiLULA  AiOES  ET  Ferri.— 1  in  7.  See  Aloes. 

c.  PiLULA  Ferri.  "  Blaud's  Pill."— 120  ;  Car- 
bonate of  Potassium,  72 ;  Sugar,  24  ;  Tragacanth, 
8  ;  Glyceriue,  4^ ;  Water,  q  s.  About  1  gr.  of  Car- 
bonate of  Iron  in  each  pill.  Bose,  1  to  4  pills. 

From  Ferri  Sulphas  are  made  : 

d.  Ferri  Sulphas  Exsiccata. — FeS04,HiO. 
Source.— Kd.A.e  by  heating  the  Sulphate  to  212° 

Fah.,  removing  f  of  its  water  ;  and  powdering. 

Characters. — A  dirty  white  powder.  2^-  gr.  = 
about  4  gr.  of  crystalline  Sulphate.    Bose, \io  3  gr. 

e.  Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharata.— About  one- 
third  Carbonate  of  Iron,  FeCO^,  mixed  with  two- 
thirds  of  Peroxide  of  Iron  and  Sugar. 
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5o,„.c^._Made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
Sulphate  of  Iron  with  Carbonate  of  Ammonium ; 
rubbina-  the  washed  precipitate  with  sugar ;  and 
dJying^  (1)  FeSO^  +  (NH,),C03  =  FeCOs  + 
(NH4°.S04.  (2)  SFeCOs  +  0  (fi-om  exposure)  r= 
FeCOg^  +  Fe^Oa  +  2C0,.  The  sugar  helps  to  pre- 
vent further  oxydation.  _ 

C/!flraci;ers.— Grey-brown  lumps,  with  a  sweet 
chalybeate  taste.  Jw!^2«-ii;ics.— Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nium ;  excess  of  Oxide  of  Iron.    Dose,  5  to  30  gr. 

Freparation. 

Pii,ULA  Ferri  Carbonatis.  —  4,  to  1  of 
Confectio  Eosse.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

/.  Ferri  Arsenias. — Arseniate  of  Iron.  Arseni- 
ates  of  Iron,  with  some  Oxide.  _ 

5o«wce.-Made  bv  mixing  hot  solutions  of 
Arseniate  of  Sodium  and  Sulphate  of  Iron ;  adding 
Bicarbonate  of  Sodium ;  and  washing  and  drying 
the  precipitate.  3FeS04  +  2Na2HAs04  +  2NaHC03 
=  FegAsoOs  +  3Na2S04  +  2H2O  +  2CO2. 

Characters.— K  greenish  amorphous  powder, 
tasteless  (but  not  to  be  tasted) ;  insoluble  in  water ; 
readily  soluble  in  HCl.  Impurities.— ^yl^h^ies, 
and  general  impurities.    Dose,  -^to  ^  gr.  in  pill. 

g,  Ferri  Phosphas. — Phosphate  of  Iron.  Fer- 
rous Phosphate,  Fe3(P04)2,8H20,  47  per  cent., 
with  Ferric  Phosphate  and  some  Oxide. 

iSoewce.— Made  by  mixing  warm  solutions  of 
Phosphate  of  Sodium  and  Sulphate  of  Iron ;  adding 
Bicarbonate  of  Sodium ;  and  washing  and  drying 
the  precipitate.  3FeS04  +  2Na2HP04  +  2NaHC03 
=  Fe3(P04)2  +  3Na2S04  +  2H2O  +  200^ 

Characters. — A  slate-blue  amorphous  powder  ; 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  HCl.  Impurity. — 
Arsenic.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

h.  Liquor  Ferri  Persulphatis. — 

Source. — Made  from  a  hot  solution  of  Sulphate 
of  Iron  in  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Water,  by  boiling 
with  Nitric  Acid  and  Water.  6FeS04  +  3H2SO4 
-h  2HNO3  =  3(Fe23S04)  +  4H2O  +  2N0. 

Characters.— A.  dark-brown,  inodorous,  very 
astringent  solution,  misciblo  with  water. 
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From  Liquor  Fcrri  Persulphatis  are  made  : 

a.  Ferri  PeroxidiunHydratmn.— Peroxide 
of  Iron.  Fe20a2HO. 

Source.— Made  by  precipitating  diluted 
Solution  of  the  Persulphate  with  Solution  of 
Soda,  and  drying.  (1)  Fe.,3S04  +  6NaH0  = 
FeaGHO  +  SNaaSO^.  (2)  Fe,6HO=:Fe.,0.,2HO 
+  2H2O.  ." 

CharactffTs.  —  A  reddish-hrown  powder, 
without  taste ;  not  magnetic.    Dost,  5  to  30  gr. 

Preparation. 
E.MPLASTRUM  Ferri. — 1 ;  with  Bur- 
gundy Pitch,  2 ;  and  Lead  Plaster,  8. 

fi.  Ferri  at  Ammonii  Citras.— Citrate  of 
Iron  and  Ammonium. 

Source. — Made  by  precipitating  diluted 
Solution  of  Ammonia  with  diluted  Solution  of 
Persulphate;  drying;  dissolving  the  resulting 
Hydrate  in  a  hot  solution  of  Citric  Acid;  neu- 
tralising with  Ammonia;  evaporating,  and 
drying  in  thin  layers  on  porcelain  or  glass 
plates. 

Characters.— Deep  red  scales,  deliquescent; 
slightly  sweet  and  astringent  in  taste.  Solu- 
bility,  10  in  5  of  water,  giving  a  feebly  acid 
solution  ;  almost  insoluble  in  spirit.  Impuri- 
ties.— Tartrates  ;  giving  a  crystalline  precipitate 
with  Acetic  Acid ;  alkaline  salts,  detected  in 
ash.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

Preparation. 
ViNUM    Ferri    Citratis. — 1  gr.  in 
1  fl.dr.  of  Orange  "Wine.  Pose,  1  to  4  fl.dr. 

7.  Ferri  et  Quininse  Citras. — Citrate  of 
Iron  and  Quinine. 

Source. — Made  like  Ferri  et  Ammonii 
Citras,  freshly  precipitated  Quinine  being  also 
dissolved  in  the  Citric  Acid  solution. 

Characters. — Greenish-yellow  scales,  deli- 
quescent ;  bitter  and  chalybeate  in  taste.  Solu- 
hility,  2  in  1  of  water,  the  solution  being  xevy 
slightly  acid;  6-25  gr.  contain  1  gT.  of  Quinine. 
Impurities. — Alkaline  salts,   detected  in  the 
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ash;  other  alkaloids  instead  of  Quiniae,  inso- 
luble in  ether  when  precipitated  by  NH4HO. 
Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

5.  Ferrum  Taxtaratum.— Tartarated  Iron. 

5o(.5W.— Made  like  Ferri  et  Ammonii 
Citras,  with  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium  instead 
of  Citric  Acid. 

Characters.— (jdCiVL&i  scales,  slightly  sweet- 
ish and  astringent.  Solubility,  I  in  4  of  water; 
sparingly  in  spirit.  Impurities.  —  Ammonia, 
evolved  by  boiling  with  Liquor  Sodse  ;  ferrous 
salts.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

e.  Liquor  Ferri  Acetatis  Fortior. 

5oiMre.— Made  by  precipitating  diluted 
Solution  of  Persulphate  with  diluted  Solution  of 
Ammonia;  diying ;  dissolving  the  resulting 
Hydrate  in  Glacial  Acetic  Acid  ;  and  diluting. 
(1)  Fe23S04  +  6NH4HO  =  Fe26HO  + 
3{NH4)2S04.  (2)  Fe^GHO  +  6HC2H3O2  = 
Fe26(C2H302)  +  6H2O. 

Characters. — A  deep  red  fluid,  with  a  sour 
styptic  taste  and  acetous  odour  ;  miscible  with 
water  or  rectified  spirit  in  all  proportions.  Sp. 
gr.  1'127.    Dose,  1  to  8  min. 

Preparations. 

(i)  LiauoR  Ferri  Acetatis. — 1  to  3 
of  Water.    Dose,  5  to  30  min. 

(ii)  TiNCTURA  Ferri  Acetatis. —  5  ; 
with  Acetic  Acid,  1  ;  Spirit,  5 ;  and 
Water,  9.    Dose,  5  to  30  min. 

2.  Ferri  Sulphas  Granulata. — Granulated  Sulphate 
of  Iron.  FeSOi.THaO. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  Iron  Wire  in  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  AVater  ;  boiling  ;  pouring  into  Eectified  Spirit, 
stirring  the  mixture  ;  and  drying. 

Characters.  —  Small,  pale  greenish-blue,  granular 
crystals.  Solubility,  1  in  of  water  ;  insoluble  in  spirit. 
Impurities. — Same  as  of  Ferri  Sulphas.    Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

Preparation. 

SvRUPUS  Ferri  Phosphatis. — 1  gr.  of  An- 
hydrous Ferri  Phosphas,  Fe3(P04).„  in  1  fl.dr. 
ch-8 
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Source. — Made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
Granulated  Sulphate  with  a  solution  of  Phosphate 
of  Sodium,  adding  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium ;  dissolv- 
ing the  precipitate  in  Concentrated  Phosphoric  Acid ; 
and  adding  Sugar  and  Water.  Colourless,  becoming 
brown.    Dose,  1  fl.dr. 

3.  Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi  Fortior. — Strong  Solu- 
tion of  Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Iron  Wire  in  Hy- 
drochloric Acid  and  Water;  (2)  adding  Hydrochloric 
Acid,  and  pouring  into  Nitric  Acid ;  evaporating  and 
diluting.  (1)  Fe  +  2HC1  =  FeCL  +  H,.  (2)  GFeCl^ 
-f  6HC1  +  2HNO3  =  SFeaClg  +  4H2O  +  2N0. 

Characters. — An  orange-brown  liquid,  consisting  of 
Perchloride  of  Iron,  Fe2Clg,  in  solution  in  water.  2  oz. 
of  Iron  in  10  fl.oz.    Impurity,  Ferrous  salts. 

Preparations. 

a.  LiQuoH  Ferki  Pehchloeiui. — Pale  brown. 
1  of  Strong  Solution  to  3  of  Water.  Dose,  1 0  to  30  min . 

b.  TiNCTURA  Ferri  Perchloridi.  —  Light 
brown.  1  of  Strong  Solution  to  1  of  Spirit  and  2 
of  Water.    Dose,  10  to  30  min. 

From  Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi  Fortior  are  made  : 

c.  Femun  Redactum. — Reduced  Iron.  Me- 
tallic Iron  with  a  variable  amount  of  Oxide. 

Source.— MjdAQ  by  (1)  precipitating  dilated 
Solution  of  the  Perchloride  by  diluted  Solution  of 
Ammonia ;  drying ;  and  (2)  passing  dry  hydrogen 
gas  in  a  heated  gun-barrel  over  the  resulting  Oxy- 
hydrate.  (1)  Fc^CIb  +  6NH4HO  =  FeaGHO  -f 
6NH4CI.    (2)  Fe2022HO  -|-  3H2  =  I'ca  -|-  4H2O. 

Characters.  —  A  fine  greyish-black  powder, 
strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Impurity. — 
Excess  of  oxide,  detected  volumetrically.  Dose,  1 
to  5  gr. 

Preparation. 

Trochisci  Ferri  Eedacti. — 1  gr.  in  each. 
Dose,  1  to  6. 

d.  Liquor  Ferri  Dialysatus.  —  A  solution  of 
highly  basic  Ferric  Oxychloride,  or  Chloroidde  of 
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Iron  Fe2Cl6,n(Fe26HO),  from  which  most  \of  the 
acidulous  matter  has  been  removed  hy  dialysis. 

iSoiMW.— Made  by  dissolving  in  Strong  Solution 
of  Perchloride  of  Iron,  Ferric  Hydrate,  freshly 
precipitated  from  diluted  Solution  of  the  Per- 
chloride by  Ammonia ;  and  washing  with  water  an 
a  dialyser  to  remove  the  acidulous  matter. 

Characters. —A-  clear  dark  reddish-brown  liquid, 
free  from  any  marked  ferruginous  taste ;  neutral. 
100  gT.  contain  5  gr.  of  Iron.    Dose,  10  to  30  min. 

4.  Liquor  Ferri  Pernitratis.— Solution  of  Pemi- 
trate  of  Iron,  FeaGNOs,  in  water. 

Source.  —Made  by  dissohdng  Iron  Wire  in  Nitric  Aciu 
'  '  and  Water.  Fe^  +  8HNO3  =  FeaONOj  +  +  2N0. 

Characters. — A  clear  reddish-brown  liquid,  slightly 
acid  and  astringent  to  the  taste.  1  fl.dr.  yields  2-6  gr. 
of  oxide.   J/H^Mj-i^jcs.— Ferrous  salts.   jDose,  lOto  40  min. 

5.  Mistura  Ferri  Aromatica.*— Iron  Wire,  \ ;  Red 
Cinchona  Bark,  1  ;  Calumba,  \ ;  Cloves,  \ ;  Compound 
Tincture  of  Cardamoms,  3  ;  Tincture  of  Orange  Peel,  \ ; 
Peppermint  Water,  12^.  Macerate  the  first  four  in  the 
last,  filter,  and  add  the  rest.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

6.  Vinum  Ferri. — Iron  Wire  digested  in  Sherry 
for  thirty  days.    1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  4  fl.dr. 

7.  Pilula  Ferri  lodidL — Made  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  Iron  and  Iodine  in  Water,  with  Sugar  and  Liquorice. 
1  in  3i.    Dose,  3  to  8  gr. 

8.  Syrupua  Ferri  lodidi.  —  4-3  gr.  of  Iodide  in 
1  fl.dr.  Made  by  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  Iron  Wire 
and  Iodine  in  Water,  with  Syrup.    Dose,  30  to  60  min. 

9.  Syrupus  Ferri  Subchloridi.— Iron  Wire,  300  ; 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  2  fl.oz. ;  Citric  Acid,  10  gr. ;  Water, 
10  fl.dr. ;  Syrup,  q  s.    Dose,  ^  to  1  fl.dr. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTEKS  OF  IRON  SALTS. 

Froto-salls  give  with  (NIl4)2S  a  black  precipitate;  with 
Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  a  precipitate  at  fii-st  white,  after- 
wards blue;  with  Ferricyanide  of  Potassium  a  dark  blue 

*  In  this,  and  in  all  other  prei^arations  described  in  the  Manual, 
■where  the  relative  (not  actual)  amounts  of  the  ingredients  ore  stated, 
solids  arc  estimated  in  parts  by  weight,  liquids  in  Jluid  parts. 
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precipitate.  Persalts  give  a  black  precipitate  with  (NH.,)5,S-, 
a  blue  with  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium;  a  blue-black  with 
Tincture  of  Galls. 

Incompatibilities  of  Preparations  of  Iron  in  General, 

Alkalies  and  their  Carbonates,  Lime-Water,  Carboiiiite  of 
Lime,  Magnesia  and  its  Carbonate,  give  green  precipitates  with 
Proto-Salts,  brown  with  Persalts.  Tannic  and  Gallic  Acids 
give  a  deep  blue-black  with  Persalts ;  and  preparations  of  Iron, 
therefore,  tinge  Infusions  of  Chiretta  and  Hops,  and  change  to 
brown  or  black  those  of  Chamomile,  Cusparia,  Gentian,  Orange, 
Cascarilla,  Cloves,  Digitalis,  Cinchona,  and  all  astringent  in- 
fusions, but  they  can  be  given  in  Infusion  of  Quassia  or 
Calumba. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1 .  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — A  solution  of  a  Persalt  of  Iron  has  a  con-ugat- 
mg  and  astringent  effect  upon  the  broken  skin  and  mucous 
surfaces :  coagulating  the  albuminous  tissues,  plasma,  and 
blood ;  and  constringing  or  condensing  the  elements.  The 
blood-vessels  are  thus  closed  or  diminished  in  size,  not  actively, 
as  by  Lead  and  Silver,  but  by  compression  from  without ;  the 
circulation  through  them  is  diminished ;  htemorrhage,  if  pre- 
sent, is  arrested ;  and  the  abnormal  escape  of  plasma  and  leu- 
cocytes, which  characterises  chronic  inflammation  or  catarrh, 
is  checked.  Solutions  of  the  Ferric  salts  are  therefore  used  as 
hsemostatics  or  styptics,  to  arrest  htemorrhage  from  accessible 
parts,  such  as  leech-bites,  the  nose,  and  uterus  ;  to  cure  naevi ; 
less  extensively  in  chronic  discharges  from  the  vagina,  rectum, 
and  nose,  as  astringents.  Injected  into  the  rectum,  thej'-  destroy 
worms.    Iron  is  not  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin. 

Internally. — The  constringent  effect  of  Iron  is  appreciated 
in  the  mouth  as  a  "  styptic  taste,''  whilst  the  teeth  and  tongue 
are  blackened  by  the  sulphide  formed  by  decomposition.  Be- 
yond this,  the  local  action  corresponds  with  that  just  described 
externally.  Various  Iron  solutions  are  usefully  applied,  either 
as  gargles  or  with  the  brush,  in  some  forms  of  chronic  sore 
throat. 

In  the  stomach  all  the  salts  of  Iron,  whatever  their  nature, 
a.ie  converted  into  the  chloride,  and  do  not  combine  with  the 
acid  albuminates,  like  some  other  metals.  If  Iron  be  given  in 
excess,  or  if  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  or  the 
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food  be  deficient,  the  metal  decomposes  the  whole  of  the  di- 
<restive  fluid,  and  acts  upon  the  mucous  membrane  as  an 
asti-ingent  and  irritant.  Iron  is  thus  directly  unfavourable  to 
digestion ;  and  in  this  connection  we  must  carefully  note  : 
(1)  that  Iron  may  disorder  the  digestion,  even  in  healthy  sub- 
iects  ;  (2)  that  it  must  not  be  given  for  disease  until  the  gastric 
functions  have  been  so  far  restored  ;  (3)  that  it  is  well  to  begin 
then  with  the  mildest  preparations;  and  (4)  that  it  must  be 
given  after  meals.  Humid  Peroxide  of  Iron  (FeaGHO)  is  a 
valuable  antidote  in  arsenical  poisoning,  forming  with  Arsenious 
Acid  an  almost  insoluble  compound,  a  basic  Arsenite  of 
variable  constitution.  The  humid  Peroxide,  which  must 
be  given  freshly  prepared,  is  best  made  by  mixing  3  fl.oz. 
of  the  Solution  of  Perchloride  of  Iron  with  1  oz.  of  Carbonate 
of  Sodium,  or  \  oz.  of  Calcined  Magnesium,  suitably  diluted 
with  water :  FcoClg  +  CNaHCOs  =  FegCHO  +  6NaCl  +  6  CO.,. 
HaH  an  ounce  'should  be  given  every  5  or  10  minutes,  and 
the  bowels  should  be  quickly  cleared  by  a  smart  purge  of 
Sulphate  of  Mag-nesium  or  Sodium.  Liquor  Ferri  Dialysatus 
in  doses  of  1  fl.oz.,  diluted  with  water,  is  said  to  be  a  better 
antidote.  It  should  be  preceded  by  a  dose  of  common  Salt  or 
Bicarbonate  of  Sodium,  and  given  repeatedly.  I'he  solutions 
of  the  Persalts  are  used  to  arrest  ha3mon-hage  from  the  stomach. 
In  the  duodenum  Iron  is  converted  into  an  alkaline  albuminate, 
and  thus  absorbed.  The  further  effect  of  Iron  on  the  bowel  is 
a  remote  one,  to  be  presently  described.  The  unabsorbed 
portion  escapes  as  the  Sulphide. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  rSES. 

The  action  of  Iron  on  the  blood  is  almost  unique  of  its 
kind :  first,  because  its  specific  action  is  exerted,  not  upon  the 
plasma,  but  the  red  corpuscle,  and  on  this  alone,  not  on 
any  other  tissue  or  organ ;  secondly,  because  this  action  appears 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  combination  of  the  Iron  as  one  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  corpuscle  with  the  others.  In 
the  case  of  no  other  metal  can  we  speak  so  definitely  of  its 
modus  operandi. 

Iron  very  slowly  enters  the  circulation  along  the  whole 
alimentary  canal  as  the  chloride  and  alkaline  albuminate,  but 
must  unite  quickly  with  the  corpuscles,  as  it  cannot  long  be 
traced  in  the  plasma.  It  combines  with  the  ha>moglobin,  and  in 
this  combination  alone  it  exists  in  the  blood.  In  healthy  subjects 
a  "  course"  of  Iron  increases  the  richness  of  the  blood  ;  whilst 
in  anaemia  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  corpuscles  and  of  the 
rise  in  value  of  the  haemoglobin,  as  estimatf^d  day  by  day  with 
the  hasmacytometer  and  hajmoglobinometer.  is  rjmarkable. 
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Iron  is  accordingly  used  as  a  hsematinic  in  an  endless  variety 
of  conditions  in  which  haemoglobin  is  deficient,  such  as  siniplo 
anaemia,  scrofula,  amenorrhoea,  cardiac  disease,  syphilis,  niala- 
rial  cachexia,  and  convalescence  from  acute  disease.  The 
cautions  already  given  respecting  digestion  must  be  faithfully 
respected,  to  secure  its  haematinic  action  over  a  length  of  time. 
Iron  is  a  constituent  of  many  well-known  mineral  waters,  the 
most  important  being  those  of  Spa,  Tarasp,  Kissingen,  Kreuz- 
nach,  Pyrmont,  and  St.  Moritz  on  the  continent ;  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Harrogate,  and  Strathpeffer  in  this  country ;  the  Rawley 
Springs,  Sweet  Chalybeate,  and  Bedford,  in  the  United  States. 
It  occurs  chiefly  as  the  bicarbonate,  held  in  solution  by  excess 
of  carbonic  acid. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Iron  has  no  specific  action  on  the  organs  apart  from  the 
blood  ;  and  the  tonic  effect  which  it  produces  so  satisfactorily 
appears  to  be  entirely  referable  to  its  action  on  the  red  cor- 
puscles. Abundance  of  oxygen  is  essential  for  every  bodily 
and  mental  function  ;  and  the  feeling  of  "  tone,"  vigour,  and 
mental  fitness  varies  with  the  degree  of  oxygenation  of  the 
blood,  i.e.  with  the  quality  of  the  blood  as  regards  haemoglobin. 
Nervous,  muscular,  and  cardiac  debility  are  thus  removed  by 
Iron,  and  even  digestion  is  restored  by  this  gastric  irritant,  if 
it  can  be  successfully  introduced  into  the  blood.  The  tem- 
perature is  said  to  be  slightly  raised  by  Iron,  showing  increased 
oxydation.  Iron  has  also  a  specific  effect  in  erysipelas,  diph- 
theria, and  other  adjTiamic  diseases,  which  cannot  be  perfectly 
explained.  Fever  is  generally  held  to  contra-indicate  the  use  of 
Iron ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  phthisis,  except  in  mild 
forms  or  special  combinations. 

4.  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  US^jP' 

Iron  is  excreted  by  almost  every  possible  channel.  As  it 
is  absorbed,  so  a  portion  of  it  is  excreted  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  intestine,  and  colours  the  faeces  black  (sulphide).  Only 
a  small  amount  escapes  in  the  urine,  saliva,  the  sweat,  the  milk, 
the  pancreatic  juice,  and  by  the  various  mucous  surfaces. 
Whilst  passing  out  of  the  system.  Iron  produces  a  second 
or  remote  effect  of  an  astringent  kind.  As  regards  the  howch, 
the  clinical  applications  of  this  fact  are  most  important. 
Thus  most  of  the  salts  of  Iron  cause  constipation  unless  com- 
bined with  a  purgative,  such  as  the  Sulphates  of  IMagnesium  and 
Sodium,  or  Aloes  ;  no  good  can  be  derived  from  Iron  until  the 
bowels  have  been  thoroughly  relieved,  and  are  acting  rcgukrly, 
and  certain  salts,  such  as  the  Porchloride  and  Pernitrate,  which 
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are  more  astringent  to  the  intestines  than  otters,  may^  oe 
employed  to  check  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  ana  to 
arrest  haemorrhage  from  the  bowel  m  typhoid  fever.  The 
remote  astringent  action  of  Iron  is  increased  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  also  excreted  by  the  Hver,  and  passes  down  with  the  bile. 
Passing  out  sparingly  by  other  channels,  e.g.  the  ladneys,  iron 
must  be  given  in  full  doses  when  we  desire  its  action  upon 
them.  In  the  kidneys  it  is  excreted  by  the  ceUs,  not  by  the 
fflomeruH;  the  wriwe  faUs  somewhat  in  volume,  but  the  urea 
and  other  solids,  as  well  as  the  acidity,  are  increased. 
Htemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  or  bladder  is  arrested  by  iron, 
which  is  also  beneficial  in  some  cases  of  Bright's  disease.  Iron 
similarly  reduces  the  secretion  of  milk  in  nursing  women,  ihe 
remote  effect  of  Iron  on  the  mucous  surfaces  rendfers  it  a  valu- 
able haemostatic  in  recui-rent  passive  bleedings  from  the  nose, 
uterus,  and  respiratory  passages.  As  a  remote  astringent,  it  is 
invaluable  in  chi-onic  discharges  from  the  same  and  aUied  parts, 
especially  in  leucorrhoea. 

5.   ACTIONS  AND  USES  OF  THE   DIFFERENT  PBEPARATIONS 
OF  IRON. 

Large  as  is  the  number  of  the  preparations  of  Iron,  they 
and  their  special  actions  may  be  easily  remembered  if  classified 
as  follows  :  ^,  . 

1.  Iron,  its  Oxides  and  Carbonates.— This  group  com- 
prises Ferrum  Eedactum,  Mistura  Fern  Aromatica,  Vmura 
Ferri,  Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharata,  Mistura  Ferri  Composita, 
Liquor  Feni  Dialysatus,  and  Ferri  Peroxidum  Hydratuni. 
These  preparations  possess  the  hsematinic  action  of  Iron  with 
but  little  astringency,  and  are  accordingly  selected  to  restore 
the  blood  when  the  patient  has  a  tendency  to  dyspepsia  and 
constipation.    They  are  the  principal  forms  of  Iron  used  m  the 
routine  treatment  of  anemia,  amenorrhoea,  and  chlorosis  in 
young  women.    Let  it  be  observed  that  the  solid  preparations  o\ 
this  class  form  soluble  compounds  in  the  stomach  for  absorption 
into  the  blood  as  readily  as  do  the  fluid  preparations  belonging  to 
the  second  class.    The  Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  although  a 
preparation  of  the  Protosulphato,  contains  the  Carbonate  and 
Peroxide,  and  is  a  favourite  and  valuable  preparation  for 
anajmia  with  amenorrhnea ;  the  Iron  acting  as  a  haematmic, 
the  Potassium  also  building  up  the  red  corpuscle  (the  salts  oi 
which  are  almost  entirely  Potassium  compounds),  and  the 
Myrrh  increasing  the  production  of  leucocytes  for  conversion 
possibly  into  the  red,  as  well  as  stimulating  the  uterus. 
a  errum  Eedactum,  the Saccharated  Carbonate  and Hydrated Per- 
oxide, although  bulky  powders,  are  easily  taken  and  weU  bome. 
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Vinum  Ferri  is  an  agreeable  preparation  largely  ])re8ci-ibed  for 
children.  The  Aromatic  Mixture,  containing  Cinchona  and 
aromatic  bitters,  is  a  valuable  stomachic  tonic  and  ha;matinic. 

2.  Compounds  of  Iron  with  the  Mineral  Acids. — Ferii 
Sulphas  m  its  various  forms.  Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi  and  its 
preparations,  and  Liquor  Ferri  Pernitratis,  are  comprised  in 
this  gTOup,  which  are  characterised  by  their  corrugating  and 
astringent  action.  They  are,  therefore,  chosen  in  all  the  external 
and  internal  applications  of  Iron  for  local  purposes,  especially  as 
ha3mostatics.  The  Strong  Solution  of  the  Perchlorlde  is  "  in- 
jected into  the  uterus  in  ^o«i(  ^ortem  hasmorrhage  in  the  form 
of  a  watery  solution  (1  part  to  3)  with  the  best  results.  Cotton 
wool  or  lint  soaked  in  the  same  solution  is  used  for  plugging 
deep  wounds,  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  mouth,  etc.,  in  haemor- 
i-hage  ;  but  the  action  of  the  Iron  on  the  surfaces  of  wounds,  and 
the  extensive  coagulation  which  it  sets  up  in  the  veins,  are  both 
objections  to  its  employment,  unless  the  bleeding  cannot  other- 
wise be  arrested.  Internally  these  astringent  preparations  may 
be  given  in  hasmorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  kidneys, 
or  bladder  ;  but  not,  as  a  rule,  in  htemoptysis.  As  hsematinics, 
the  Tincture  or  Liquor  of  the  Perchloride,  and  the  Pemitrate, 
well  diluted,  are  much  given  to  convalescents  after  the  appetite 
has  been  restored,  and  to  persons  who  require  a  tonic  ;  in  pas- 
sive hajmorrhages  and  chronic  inflammatory  discharges,  such 
as  leucori'hoea ;  and  as  a  specific  in  erysipelas.  In  ordering 
this  class  of  Iron  salts,  we  must  carefully  observe  the  \-arious 
precautions  ah-eady  mentioned  in  connection  with  digestion. 
Protosulphate  is  well  borne  in  the  foi-m  of  pill,  and  is  a  rapid 
hsematinic.    So  is  the  Syrup  of  the  Subchloride. 

3.  Compounds  of  Iron  with  Vegetable  Acids. — These  are 
the  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Citras,  Ferrum  Tartaratum,  and  the 
Liquor  and  Tinctura  Ferri  Acetatis.  They  are  at  once  the 
weakest,  the  blandest,  and  the  least  constipating  preparations 
of  Iron,  and  are  therefore  employed  when  only  small  quantities 
of  the  metal  have  to  be  given  over  a  length  of  time  as  a  tonic, 
or  to  commence  a  course  of  hasmatinics  when  the  alimentary 
canal  cannot  tolerate  the  stronger  preparations.  They  make 
but  little  impression  upon  the  more  severe  forms  of  anaemia. 
They  can  be  given  with  alkalies. 

4.  Compounds  of  Iron  with  other  Active  Bodies.— Iron 
is  combined  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  with  Iodine,  Ferri  lodidum ; 
with  Arsenic  Acid,  Ferri  Arscnias ;  with  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Ferri  Phospbas :  and  with  Quinine,  Ferri  et  Quininas  Citras. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  in  these  preparations 
the  Iron  is  intended  to  relieve  anfemia,  or  to  act  as  a  tonic  in 
the  sense  wo  have  described,  whilst  the  other  constituent  is 
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specifically  influencing  the  diseased  condition  on  which  the 
antemia  or  debility  depends.  Thus  the  Iodide  of  Iron  is  em- 
ployed in  syphilis  and  scrofula;  the  Arsemate  m  chronic 
diseases  of  the  skin,  liver,  etc.,  with  a  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
malarial  taint ;  the  Phosphate  in  diseases  of  the  hones,  such  as 
rickets ;  and  the  compound  with  Quinine  in  malarial  cachexia, 
where  it  may  rapidly  restore  the  blood  corpuscles.  But  all  the 
preparations  of  this  group,  and  especially  the  last,^  are  also  used 
as  ordinar}^  tonics,  according  to  circumstances.  The  Solution 
of  the  Persulphate  of  Iron  is  introduced  solely  as  a  source  of 
several  other  preparations. 

MANGANESIUM.    Manganese.    Mn.  55. 

The  only  salt  of  this  metal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
is  the  Black  Oxide  ;  but  Permanganate  of  Potassium, 
which  is  derived  from  it,  is  best  discussed  under  this 
head. 

]YIang;anesii  Oxidum  I^igrum.— Black  Oxide 
of  Manganese.    MnOo.    Native.    A  heavy  black  powder. 

From  Manganesii  Oxidum  Nigrum  is  made  : 

Potassii  Permanganas.— Permanganate  of  Potas- 
sium. KMn04. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  evaporating  a  mixture  of  the 
Black  Oxide,  Chlorate  of  Potassium,  and  a  solution  of 
Caustic  Potash;  pulverising  the  residue,  semifusing, 
cooling  and  pulverising;  then  (2)  boiling  in  water, 
neutralising  the  decanted  liquor  with  Carbonic  Acid  Gas ; 
evaporating,  crystallising,  and  drjdng.  (1)  3]Mn02  + 
KCIO3  +  6KH6  =  3K2Mn04  KCl  SHgO  ;  a  man- 
ganate  being  formed.  (2)  SK^MnOi  +  2H20z=2KMn04 
+  4KH0  -t-  Mn02  ;  the  manganate  becoming  perman- 
ganate by  boiling. 

Characters. — Dark  purple,  slender  prisms,  inodorous, 
with  a  sweet  astringent  taste,  yielding  a  rich  purple 
solution  when  moistened.  Solnbility,  1  in  16  of  water. 
Is  very  rapidly  deoxydised  in  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  into  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese,  losing  its 
pui-ple  colour  for  a  brown.  Impurities. — Carbonate  of 
Potassium ;  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese,  detected  by 
being  less  soluble  in  water,  and  by  volumetric  test. 
DoMe.  ]  to  6  gr. 
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Preparation. 

Liquor  Potassii  Pekmanganatis. — 1  in  100 
of  DistiUed  Water.    Dose,  2  to  4  fl.dr. 

Manganesii  Oxiclum  JViffrum  is  also  used  in  making  Liquor 
Chlori  and  Hydrargyri  Perchloridum. 

GENEEAI.  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  MANGANESE  SALTS. 

Manganese  salts  give  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  with 
(NH4)2S ;  a  white  with  NH4HO,  partly  soluble  in  excess. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AXD  USES. 

Hxtm-nallij. — Permanganate  of  Potassium  is  an  irritant  or 
even  caustic  in  the  pure  state,  stimulant  in  the  form  of  the 
Solution,  and  has  a  healing  effect  upon  ulcers  and  wounds.  Its 
principal  applications,  however,  are  independent  of  its  physio- 
logical action  on  the  human  tissues,  and  due  to  its  influence  as 
an  antiseptic,  disinfectant,  and  deodorant,  that  is,  to  its  action 
on  the  processes  and  products  of  sepsis,  fermentation,  and 
decomposition.  By  its  power  of  giving  up  oxygen  freely,  tlie 
permanganate  either  destroys  the  ferment  or  orgauism  on 
which  these  processes  depend,  or  forms  chemical  compoimds 
with  the  materials  on  which  they  flourish  (the  tissues,  plasma, 
pus,  etc.),  incapable  of  decomposition  ;  it  is  thus  an  antiseptic. 
By  similarly  oxydising  the  products  of  decomposition  akeady 
begun,  it  so  alters  their  chemical  properties  as  to  deodorise  and 
decolorise  them,  and  it  destroys  also  the  power  of  further  in- 
fection which  such  products  generally  possess ;  it  is  thus  a 
disinfectant.  Permanganate  of  Potassium  may  therefore  be 
used  as  a  dressing  for  foul  ulcers  ;  but  other  substances,  pos- 
sessing special  advantages,  are  generally  preferred  for  this 
purpose.  1  in  150  is  the  strength  required  to  destroy  bacteria 
or  prevent  their  reproduction. 

Internally. — This  salt  is  employed  as  a  mouth-wash  in 
foul  conditions  of  the  teeth  and  mouth,  as  a  gargle  in  putrid 
sore-throat,  and  as  an  injection  in  infective  and  foul  discharges, 
such  as  gonoiThcea,  vaginitis,  oztena,  and  cancer  of  the  uterus. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION,  AND  REMOTE 
LOCAL  ACTION. 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  the  action  of  Permanganic 
Acid  on  the  blood,  tissues,  or  organs  of  excretion.  It  is  difiicult 
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to  believe  that  any  portion  of  the  salt  escapes  decomposition 
before  absorption,  unless  given  in  poisonous  doses;  and  the 
Oxide  of  Manganese,  into  which  it  is  converted,  is  beheved  to 
be  inert,  although  once  considered  hasmatmic.  The  internal 
administration  of  the  Potassium  salt  for  some  supposed  ettect 
on  infective  fevers  or  gangrenous  processes  must  therefore  be 
useless.    It  has  recently  been  used  as  an  emmenagogue. 

By  far  the  most  important  application  of  Permanganate  of 
Potassium  is  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodorant,  apart  from  the 
human  body :  to  disinfect  stools  and  foul  discharges  after  re- 
moval from  the  patient ;  to  wash  utensils  ;  and  to  flush  water- 
closets,  etc.  Its  great  advantages  are,  that  it  is  rapid  and 
complete  in  its  action ;  odourless  and  non-poisonous  in  solu- 
tions of  ordinary  strength ;  and  that  it  shows  by  change  of 
colour  whether  it  is  acting  or  exhausted.  The  principal  dis- 
advantage connected  with  it  is  its  expense. 

Sub-Group  3. 

HYDRARGYRUM.    Mercury.    Hg.  200. 

Mercury  is  of  the  first  theraj^eutical  importance, 
and  a  large  number  of  salts  and  other  preparations  are 
made  from  it,  all  being  derived,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  metal  itself. 

Hydrargyrum.— Mercury.  Hg. 

,S:oj,,rc.— Obtained  from  Cinnabar,  the  Sulphide,  by  roasting 
or  distilling  with  Lime. 

Characters. — A  fluid  metal,  brilliantly  lustrous ;  boils  at 
662°  Fahr.  and  solidifies  at  —40''  Fahr.  Impurities. — Lead,  tin, 
etc. ;  detected  by  being  non-volatile. 

Preparations  containing  free  Mercury. 

1.  Hydrargyrum  cum  Greta.— "  Grey  Powder." 
1  in  3,  with  Prepared  Chalk.    Base,  3  to  8  gr. 

2.  Emplastnim  Hydrargyri. — 1  in  3,  with  Olive 
Oil,  Sublimed  Sulphur,  and  Lead  Plaster. 

3.  Emplastrum   Ammoniaci   cum  Hydrargyro.— 

1  in  5.    See  Ammoniacum. 

4.  Pilula  Hydrargyri.  --  "Blue  Pill."  1  in  3 ; 
with  Confection  of  Hoses,  \\  ;  and  Liquorice,  \.  Lose, 
3  to  8  gr. 
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5.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri.  —  "  Blue  Ointment." 
1  in  2,  with  Lard  and  Suet. 

From  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  arc  prepared: 

a.  LiNiMENTUM  Hydrargyri. — 1 ;  with  Solution 
of  Ammonia,  1  ;  and  Camphor  Liniment,  1.  1  of 
Mercury  in  6. 

h.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Compositum.  — 
"Scott's  Ointment."  6;  with  Yellow  Wax,  3; 
Olive  Oil,  3  ;  and  Camphor,  l^.    1  of  Mercury  in  4^. 

c.  SupposiTORiA  Hydrargyri. — 5  gr.,  with 
10  gr.  of  Oil  of  Theobroma  in  each.  1  of  Mercury 
in  6. 

From  Hydrargyrum  are  made: 

6.  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Rubnun.— Red  O.xide  of 
Mercury.    HgO.    "  Red  Precipitate." 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Mercury  in  dilated 
Nitric  Acid;  drying;  (2)  triturating  the  resulting  Per- 
nitrate  with  Mercury;  and  heating.  (1)  3Hg  +  8HN0-{ 
=  3(Hg2N03)  +  2N0  +  4H2O.  "(2)  Hg2N03  +  Hg  = 
2HgO  +  2N'0o. 

Characters  —  An  orange-red  crystalline  powder, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Evolves  0  gas  when  heated ; 
Hg  remaining  behind.  Impurities. — Red  lead  and  brick- 
dust;  detected  by  being  non- volatile.  Nitrate  of 
mercury ;  by  yielding  nitrous  vapours  by  heat.  Dose, 
5  to  1  gr. ;  rarely  used  internally. 

Preparation. 
Unguentum   Hydrargyri   Oxidi   Rurri.  — 
"  Red  Precipitate  Ointment."    1  in  8,  with  Hard 
and  Soft  Paraffin. 

7.  Hydrargjri  Persulphas. — Persulphate  of.  Mer- 
cury. HgSO^. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  Mercury  in  hot  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  and  drying.    Hg -f  2H2SO4  =  HgSOj 
2H2O  -f"  SO2. 

Characters. — A  white,  heavy,  crystalline  powder; 
rendered  yellow  bj'-  affusion  of  water ;  entirely  volati- 
lised by  heat.    Not  given  medicinally. 

From  Hydrargyri  Persulphas  are  madf: 

a.  Hydrargyri  Subchloridum.— Subcbloride  of 
Mercury.    Calomel.  'H.q.,G\^. 
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iSoi^re.  —  Made  by  (1)  and  (2)  triturating  a 
mbcture  of  Persulphate  of  Mercury,  Mercury,  and 
Chloride  of  Sodium ;  suhliming ;  and  washing  with 
boiUng  water.  (1)  HgSOj  +  Hg=:Hg2S04.  {'I) 
Hg.,S04  +  2NaCl  =  HgsCI^  +  Na2S04.  The  Mercury 
prevents  the  formation  of  Perchloride. 

Characters. — A  dull  white,  heavy,  nearly  taste- 
less powder,  insoluble  in  water,  spirit,  or  ether ; 
boiling  concentrated  nitric  acid  oxydises  and  dis- 
solves it;  is  blackened  by  ammonia,  dimercui-ous- 
ammonium- chloride,  (NHoHgoCl),  being  formed; 
entirely  volatilised  bj-  heat.  Impurities. — Perchlo- 
ride of  Mercury;  soluble  in  warm  ether.  Other 
chlorides  ;  which  are  not  volatile.    Dose,  |  to  5  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  LoTio  Hydkargyui  Nigra.  —  Black 
Wash.  Calomel,  1  ;  Lime  -  Water,  146. 
Hg^Cl^  +  Ca2H0  =  Hg20  +  CaCU+HjO  ;  the 
Black  Oxide  being  formed. 

/3.  PiLULA  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi 
CoMPOsiTA. —  Plummer's  PiU.  Calomel,  1; 
Sulphurated  Antimony,  1 ;  Guaiacum  Resin, 
2 ;  Castor  Oil,  1.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

7.  IInguentum  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi. 
— 1  in  Q\,  with  Benzoated  Lard. 

b.  Hydrarg3rri  Perchloridum. — Perchloride  of 
Mercury.    "  Corrosive  Sublimate."  HgCl.^. 

Source. — Made  by  triturating  a  mixture  of  Per- 
sulphate of  Mercury,  Chloride  of  Sodium,  and  Black 
Oxide  of  Manganese ;  and  subliming.  HgS044-2NaCl 
+  MnOg  =  HgCla  -f  Na.^S04  +  MnOg.  The  Man- 
ganese prevents  the  formation  of  Calomel,  by  setting 
free  CI  which  converts  the  Sub-  into  the  Per- 
chloi-ide. 

Characters. — Heavy  colourless  masses  of  pris- 
matic crystals.  Solubilitrj,  1  in  20  of  water ;  1  in  5 
of  spirit;  1  in  6  of  ether.  Incompatible  with  alka- 
lies and  their  carbonates,  iodide  of  potassium,  lime- 
water,  tartar-emetic,  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  o* 
lead,  albumen,  soaps,  decoction  of  bark.  Impurities, 
— Fixed  salts ;  detected  by  not  volatilising.  Dose,  Jg 
to  \  gr. 
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Preparations, 
a.  Liquor  Hydrargyui  Peechloridi. — ^ 
gr.  in  1  fl.oz.  (J^  gr.  in  1  fl.dr.)  of  Water,  with 
^  gr.  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium.  Part  of  the 
ISrH4Cl  forms  a  douhle  salt  with  HgClg  and 
prevents  decomposition.    Dnse,  30  to  120  min.  4  .  ';  -^-^ 

fS.  LoTio  Hydrargyri  Flaya. — "  Yellow 
Wash."  Corrosive  Sublimate,  1 ;  Lime- Water, 
243.  HgCla  +  Ca(HO)_2=HgO  +  CaC],+H20 ; 
the  Yellow  Oxide  being  formed. 

F7'0)h  Hydrargyri  Perchloriclum  are  made : 

y.  Hydrargyri  lodidum  Eubrum.  —  Eed 

Iodide  of  Mercury.  Hglg. 

Source. — ^Made  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of 
Perchloride  of  Mercury  and  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium ;  and  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate. 
HgCla  +  2Kr  =  HgT2  +  2KC1. 

Characters. — A  vermilion  crystalline  pow- 
der. Soluble  feebly  in  water,  freely  in  ether, 
or  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium. Entu-ely  volatilised  by  heat  under  red- 
ness.   Impurities,  as  of  the  Perchloride.  Dose, 

— —  to  ^  o"P 

Preparations. 

i.  LiauoR  Arsenii  et  Hydrargyri 
loDiDi. — Solution  of  Iodide  of  Arsenium 
and  Mercury.    Donovan's  Solution. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  by  tri- 
turation equal  parts  of  Iodide  of  Arsenium 
and  Eed  Iodide  of  Mercury  in  Water. 

Characters.  —  A  clear  pale  yellow 
liquid,  with  a  metallic  flavoui-.  Contains 
1  percent,  of  eachlodide.  Dose,  10  to 30  min. 

ii.  XInguentum  Hydrargyri  Iodidi 
RuBRi. — 1  in  28  of  Simple  Ointment. 

5.  Hydrarg3Trum  Anunoniatuin.  —  Am- 

moniated    Mercury.      "  White  Precipitate." 
NHaHgCl. 

Source. — Made  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  Perchloride  of  Mercury  with  diluted  So- 
lution of  Ammonia;  washing,  and  drying 
HgCL,^-  2NH4HO=NH2HgCl-)-NH4Cl+ 2H2O. 
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Characters. — An  opaque  white  powder,  in- 
soluble iu  water,  spirit,  and  ether.  Impurities, 
as  of  the  Perchloride. 

Preparation. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Ammoniati. 
— 1  in  10,  with  Simple  Oiatment. 

6.  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Flavum. — Yellow 
Oxide  of  Mercury.  HgO. 

Source. — Made  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  Perchloride  of  Mercury  in  water,  with 
Solution  of  Soda ;  washing,  and  drying.  HgClj 
+  2NaH0  =  HgO  +  2NaCl  +  H^O. 

Characters. — A  yellow  powder ;  insoluble  in 
water ;  entirely  volatilised  by  heat.  Has  the 
same  composition  as  the  Red  Oxide,  but  is 
non-crystalline. 

PrejMration. 
Oleatum  Hydrargyri.  —  Oleate  of 
Mercury.  Yellow  Oxide  of  Mercury,  1 ; 
dissolved  in  Oleic  Acid,  9.  A  light  brown, 
oleaginous,  semisolid  substance,  with  a 
smell  of  Oleic  Acid. 

8.  Liquor  Hydrarg3n:i  Nitratis  Acidus. — Nitrate 
of  Mercury,  Hg2N03,  in  solution  in  Nitric  Acid. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  4  oz.  of  Mercury  in 
6  fl.oz.  of  Nitric  Acid  and  \\  fl.oz.  of  Water,  and  boiling. 

Characters. — A  coloirrless,  strongly  acid  liquid ;  sp. 
gr.  2-0.  Impurity. — Subnitrate  of  Mercury ;  giving 
precipitate  when  dropped  into  diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

9.  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis. —  "  Citrine 
Ointment."  Made  by  adding  a  hot  Solution  of  4  of 
Mercury  in  12  of  Nitric  Acid,  to  15  of  Lard  melted  in 
32  of  OHve  Oil ;  heating  until  the  mixture  froths  up ; 
and  stirring  tiU  cold. 

Prepa^-ation. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Dilutum. 
■  -  1,  with  2  of  Soft  Paraffin. 

Non-official  Salt  of  Mercury. 
Hydrargjni  lodidum  Viride. — Green  Iodide  of  Mercury. 
Hgjl.j.    A  dull  gieen  powder,  insoluble  in  water ;  becoming 
yellowish  from  conversion  into  the  Red  Iodide  by  keeping.  Made 
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by  rubbing  together  Mercury  and  Iodine  with  a  few  drops  of 
Spirit.    Bose,  1  t-o  3  gr. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  SALTS  OF  HYDRARGYRUM. 

Solutions  of  Mercm-ous  salts  give  a  black  precipitate  with 
HoS ;  and  a  white  precipitate  with  HCl,  blackened  by  NH4HO. 
Those  of  Mercuric  salts  give  a  brown  precipitate  with  H2S ; 
a  scarlet  with  KI.  The  insoluble  Mercurials  are  volatilised  by 
heat. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTIOX  AND  USES. 

Mercury  and  most  of  its  preparations  cause  but  little 
irritation  of  the  unbroken  skin  unless  applied  for  some  time ; 
but  all  the  stronger  mercurial  preparations  are  to  be  used  with 
caution  locally.  On  ulcers  and  mucous  surfaces  mercurials 
produce  four  definite  effects:  1.  Weak  solutions  of  the  Per- 
chloride  (g  to  \  gr.  to  1  fl.  oz.),  and  the  Ointments  of  the  various 
salts,  are  astringent,  antiphlogistic,  and  stimulant,  like  the 
preparations  of  other  metallic  salts.  {See  page  63.)  On  this 
principle  many  inflammations  of  the  skin  and  eyelids  are 
treated  with  Red  Precipitate,  White  Precipitate,  and  Citrine 
Ointments.  2.  Stronger  solutions  of  Corrosive  Sublimate 
cause  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  concentrated  solutions  are 
caustic ;  but  neither  effect  is  employed  surgically.  The  Acid 
Solution  of  the  Nitrate  is  also  a  powerful  caustic,  used  to 
destroy  small  growths  on  the  skin.  3.  AU  mercurials  are 
antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  especially  the  Perchloride.  [See 
page  102.)  4.  Part  of  the  application  is  absorbed,  and  pro- 
duces, both  locally  and  generally,  the  specific  effect  of  the 
metal  to  be  presently  described.  The  official  Lotions  are 
intended  tc  have  a  local  specific  action,  and  are  much  used  in 
syphilis.  As  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  obtain  the  general 
effects  of  Mercury  by  local  application,  it  will  be  well  to 
describe  here  the  various  methods  of  administration  of  the  drug. 

(I)  Immction. — In  the  form  of  the  Ointment,  metallic 
Mercury  may  be  applied  by  inunction,  i.e.  rubbed  into  a  soft 
part  of  the  skin.  Thus  applied,  Mercury  undoubtedly  enters 
the  blood ;  but  it  has  been  contended  that  the  metal  is  not 
admitted  by  the  skin,  but  through  the  lungs,  in  tbe  form  of 
the  vapour  arising  from  the  heated  body  smeared  with  tlie 
Ointment,  or  even  in  small  particles  by  the  mouth.  Fortunately, 
the  question  is  of  no  practical  importance,  the  fact  remaining 
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that  the  system  can  he  quickly  hrought  under  the  influence  of 
Mercury  hy  inunction.  The  Oleate  painted  on  the  skm  also 
conveys  the  metal  into  the  system, 

(2)  Fmmgation.—T\iQ  Subchloride  (Calomel)  may  he  ad- 
ministered hy  fumigation.  The  vapour  of  Cabmel,  rising  from 
a  vessel  heated  hy  a  lamp,  is  conducted  to  a  part  or  to  the 
whole  of  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  there 
allowed  to  settle  as  a  fine  deposit  of  the  salt.  The  effect  is 
increased  hy  simultaneous  diaphoresis,  induced  either  hy  the 
vapour  of  water  or  hy  such  a  drug  as  Jahorandi.  20  gi'.  oi 
Calomel  may  thus  he  fumigated,  during  a  sitting  of  twenty 
minutes.  The  same  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise  way  in 
which  the  Calomel  thus  appUed  enters  the  system. 

(3)  Baths.— As,  a  hath  of  dilute  solutions  of  the  Per- 
chloride,  say  3  dr.  to  30  gallons  of  water,  with  1  il.dr.  of 
Hydrochloric  Acid. 

(4)  Endermicalhj.—K&ncnv'idls,  may  be  dusted  on  to_  the 
raw  surface  of  a  bUstered  portion  of  the  skin,  or  soft  syi)hilitic 
growths  (condylomata),  when  they  arc  rapidly  absorbed. 

(5)  Eypodermicalhj. —-^olvitio-DS,  of  the  Perchloride  (albu- 
minates or  peptonates)  may 'be  injected  under  the  skin  or  into 
the  tissues  ;  a  powerful  method,  but  apt  to  produce  sores. 

(6)  Inhalations.— vapour  of  Mercurials  may  be  in- 
haled, as  we  have  seen  ;  but  this  method  is  rarely  intentionally 
employed. 

(7)  Per  rectum. — Mercury  may  be  given  in  the  form  oi 
suppositories. 

Whilst  the  specific  effects  of  the  drug,  presently  to  be 
described,  are  developed  hy  these  methods,  the  local  effect 
wiU  be  more  marked :  certain  skin  diseases  will  be  healed, 
condylomata  removed,  and  indurations  and  chi-onic  inflammatory 
processes  in  connection  with  the  bones  or  joints  will  be  reduced. 

Internalltj,  the  local  action  of  Mercury  is  the  same  as 
externally,  according  to  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  prepara- 
tion employed.  Very  dilute  solutions  of  the  Perchloride  (4  gr. 
to  10  oz.,  with  8  min.  of  Hydrochloric  Acid)  may  be  used  as  a 
gargle  or  wash  for  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  tongue  and  gums. 
All  the  salts  of  Mercury  act  upon  the  mouth,  gums,  and 
salivary  glands,  causing  salivation  ;  but  this  effect  is  due  to 
their  excretion,  not  to  their  immediate  influence  on  the  parts, 
and  will  be  described  later. 

In  the  stomach.  Mercurials  combine  with  the  Chloride  of 
Sodium  of  the  secretions,  and,  whatever  their  oi-iginal  form, 
are  converted  into  a  double  Chloride  of  Sodium  and  Mercury, 
which  further  unites  with  the  albuminous  juices,  to  form  a 
complex  molecule  of  Mercury,  Sodium,  Chlorine,  and  Albumen. 
H— 8 
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This  compound,  although  precipitated  at  first,  is  soluble  in  an 
excess  either  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  or  of  Albumen  ;  exists  in 
the  stomach,  therefore,  in  solution ;  and  is  readily  diffusible 
and  easily  absorbed.  It  is  not  specially  irritant  in  moderate 
quantities,  and  none  of  the  salts  of  Mercury  given  in  medicinal 
doses  produce  vomiting  like  Zinc  and  Copper;  indeed,  Dr. 
Einger  has  shown  that  Calomel  in  gr.  doses,  or  Hydi-argyrum 
cum  Greta  in  \  gr.  doses,  given  every  two  or  three  hours, 
arrests  some  forms  of  vomiting  in  children.  In  large  or  con- 
centrated doses,  however.  Mercurials  are  irritant  or  corrosive 
to  the  stomach,  and  should  always  be  given  with  caution  and 
after  meals. 

The  irritant  effect  of  Mercuiials  continues  in  the  duodenum, 
naturally  taking  the  form  of  pui'gation.  The  Perchloride  is 
never  employed  to  produce  this  effect,  but  divided  Mercury  in 
the  form  of  the  Pilula  Hydrargyi-i  or  Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta, 
and  Calomel,  are  common  purgatives.  The  action  of  Mer- 
curials as  purgatives  is  a  purely  local  .one,  none  of  the  metal 
being  absorbed,  but  the  whole  expelled  in  the  faaces.  The  exact 
nature  of  this  action  is,  however,  obscure.  Probably  the  intes- 
tinal glands  are  chiefly  stimulated  to  increased  secretion,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  irritated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
a  moderate  increase  of  watery  exudation  from  its  vessels  into 
the  bowel,  peristalsis  becoming  more  brisk  at  the  same  time. 
The  result  is  thorough  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the 
small  intestine,  as  large,  loose,  but  not  watery,  stools  charged 
with  bile,  which  has  been  hurried  out  directly  from  the  duo- 
denum, and  not  allowed  to  re-enter  the  portal  circulation  by 
absorption  from  the  lower  bowel,  as  it  normally  does.  Thus 
Mercurials,  especially  Calomel,  increase  the  amount  of  bile 
evacuated  without  directly  increasing  the  amount  secreted; 
that  is,  are  indirect  cholagogues  by  being  duodenal  purgatives. 
The  manner  in  which  indirect  cholagogue  action  stimulates 
the  liver  to  further  secretion  is  discussed  on  page  475.  The 
purgative  action  of  Mercurials  is  greatly  assisted  by  a  subse- 
quent saline,  such  as  Seidlitz  Powder,  or  the  Mistura  Senns 
Composita.  The  class  of  diseases  in  which  Mercurials  are 
selected  as  purgatives  chiefly  include  cases  of  congestion  of  the 
portal  system  and  liver,  especially  those  referable  to  secondary 
indigestion  from  free  living  or  gout ;  cases  of  constipation 
attended  by  irritable  stomach,  or  actual  ulceration  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels  ;  very  rarely  cases  of  habitual  constipation, 
except  at  long  intervals  to  enable  gentle  laxative  measures  to 
act  more  freely  ;  and  diarrhoea,  when  it  is  distinctly  referable 
to  biliary  derangement,  or  the  presence  of  putrefactive  organ- 
isms or  irritants  in  the  bowel. 
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2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

As  we  liave  seen,  Mercury  enters  the  blood  freely  through 
thd  broken  or  unbroken  skin.  From  the  bowel  but  a  small 
part  of  a  medicinal  dose  is  absorbed,  the  rest  passing  off  in  the 
fffices  as  the  sulphide,  unless  combined  with  Opium,  which 
delays  its  progress  through  the  intestiae.  The  complex^  mole- 
cule which  Mercury  forms  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  is 
decomposed  on  entering  the  blood  by  combination  with  Oxygen 
and  Albumen,  an  Oxyalbuminate  of  Mercury  being  the  result ; 
and  apparently  the  same  compound  is  formed  when  the  metal 
enters  by  other  channels. 

No  direct  effect  on  the  blood  can  be  attributed  to  Mercury  ; 
but  an  impairment  of  nutrition  generally,  including  digestion, 
attends  its  excessive  use,  and  induces  impoverishment  both  of 
the  plasma  and  the  corpuscles,  indirectly  referable  to  the  drug. 
The  blood  under  these  circumstances  is  more  watery  and 
coagulates  less  firmly,  and  nutrition  may  be  further  disordered 
in  consequence,  with  the  production  of  low  forms  of  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration.  But  it  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  is  not  in  any  sense  a  specific  effect  of  Mercury,  and  that 
the  influence  of  Mercury  upon  inflammatory  products  and 
syphilitic  growths,  to  be  presently  described,  is  not  exerted 
through  the  blood,  but  upon  the  tissues  themselves.  None  of 
the  uses  of  Mercurials  can  therefore  be  referred  to  under  this 
head,  but  the  impoverishing  effect  of  these  drugs  upon  the 
blood  must  be  constantl)'^  kept  in  mind,  and  the  quality  of  the 
blood  sustained  by  abundance  of  food,  and  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  digestion.  If  the  appetite  fail,  or  serious  dyspepsia 
arise,  Mercurials  must  at  once  be  stopped. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Mercury  quicklj''  leaves  the  blood  and  enters  the  tissues, 
where  it  is  apt  to  remain  almost  indefinitely,  being  excreted 
with  comparative  slowness,  especially  when  the  kidneys  are 
diseased.  It  has  been  found  in  every  organ  of  the  body,  most 
abundantly  in  the  liver.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however, 
that  no  definite  anatomical  change  has  ever  been  demonstrated 
in  the  viscera,  such  as  the  vessels,  Hver,  or  nervous  system, 
even  in  cases  of  chronic  poisoning  by  this  metal ;  Mercmy  in 
this  respect  again  differing  from  Lead,  Silver,  Antimony,  and 
Arsenic.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  specific  action  of  Mercury  is 
unquestionable,  its  mode  of  action  is  still  obscure,  and  numerous 
theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  it,  which  need  not 
be  fully  discussed  here.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
the  effects  of  Mercury  upon  nutrition  may  be  said  to  be  that 
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in  some  way  or  other  it  interferes  with  the  growth  or  life  of 
germinal  cells,  and  that  it  has  therefore  an  alterative  mfluence 
on  certain  processes,  such  as  inflammation  and  syphilis,  which 
are  characterised  hy  a  growth  of  small  young  cells.  Possihly, 
it  may  have  a  destructive  influence  on  certain  ferments  and 
organisms  connected  with  physiological  and  pathological 
metabolism,  one  of  these  being  the  organism  of  syphilis. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  its  action,  Mercury 
produces  a  train  of  sjonptoms,  when  given  for  a  considerable 
period  in  moderate  doses,  known  as  "  hydrargjo-ism,"  which 
chiefly  take  the  form  of  sweUing  of  the  gums,  salivation,  dys- 
pepsia, and  diarrhoea ;  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  skin;  debility;  nervous  phenomena,^  including 
muscular  tremors  and  paralysis,  pains,  and  mental  disturbance : 
cardiac  depression;  anaemia  and  cachexia.  The  temperature 
is  not  directly  raised,  nor  are  the  total  excretions  more  abun- 
dant, so  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  increased  meta- 
bolism as  an  effect  of  IMercury. 

4.   SPECIFIC  USES. 

The  uses  of  Mercury  as  a  specific  remedy  bear  no  definite 
relation  to  these  effects,  which  have  been  mentioned  chiefly 
that  they  may  be  recognised  and  arrested.  The  prmcipal 
application  of  the  drug  is  as  an  "  alterative  "  in  syphilis,  a 
disease  attended  by  the  growth  of  cells  around  the  small 
vessels,  and  the  development  of  these  into  nodes,  gumma ta. 
various  eruptions,  etc.  Mercury  has  a  powerful  influence  in 
controlling  the  severity  of  this  disease.  Its  employment  may 
be  commenced  with  various  local  applications  to  the  primary 
sore,  and  regular  internal  doses  of  the  Solution  of  the  Per- 
chloride.  Calomel,  Grey  Powder,  or  some  of  the  other  prepara- 
tions, until  saHvation  threatens.  It  is  generaUy  (not  uni- 
versally) believed  that  the  secondary  stage  is  rendered  less 
severe,  or  is  even  entirely  prevented,  by  this  means  The  drug 
must  be  continued  during  the  appearance  of  secondary  sjnnp- 
toms  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  omitted  in  the  tertiary  stage. 
The  particular  preparation  employed  varies  with  the  experience 
of  the  practitioner.  Quinine  and  Opium  are  useful  means  ot 
support  to  be  combined  with  Mercury  in  a  com-se  of  the  metal, 
and  we  must  repeat  that  unless  the  appetite  and  digestion 
continue  good  its  use  must  be  interrupted.  _ 

The  other  use  of  Mercurials  as  alterative  remedies  is  in 
internal  inflammations,  especially  inflammation  of  serous 
membranes,  such  as  peritonitis,  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  menin- 
fritis,  and  orchitis.  This  line  of  treatment,  once  universal 
in  England,  is  now  almost  obsolete,  excepting,  perhaps,  in 
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peritonitis  of  a  subacute  or  chi-onic  kind,  m  -which  as  m 
most  instances  where  it  is  used  as  an  antiphlogistic,  Mercury 
is  comhined  with  Opium.  Possibly  some  of  the  benefit  thus 
attending  mercurialisation  in  inflammation,  and  which  was 
formerly  referred  to  a  "resolvent"  action  on  the  fibrin  of 
exudations,  is  due  to  its  purgative  and  indirect  cholagogue 
effects. 

5.  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  ANB  VSES. 

Mercury  passes  out  of  the  system  in  all  the  secretions  (the 
saliva,  sweat,  milk,  urine,  and  bile)  probably  as  an  albunnnate, 
and  stunulates  many  of  the  glands  en  route.  It  is  in  this  way, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  powerful  sialagogue,  causing  swelhng  of 
the  sahvary  glands  and  a  profuse  flow  of  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth.  This  efEect  is  important  only  because  it  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  diaphoretic  efltect  of  Mercury  is  comparatively 
insignificant.  Whilst  it  does  not  increase  of  itself  the  volume 
of  urine,  it  assists  to  a  marked  degree  such  diuretics  as 
Digitahs  and  Scilla;  and  it  must  be  given  with  caution  m 
kidney  disease,  as  it  is  believed  to  aggravate  inflammation  of  the 
tubules,  and  readily  produces  its  debilitating  eft'ects  when  the 
renal  function  is  impaired.  In  the  faeces  Mercury  leaves 
the  body  as  the  sulphide,  which  is  derived,  first,  from  that 
considerable  portion  of  the  dose  which  is  not  absorbed ;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  portion  excreted  by  the  liver  (in  the  bile), 
and  by  the  pancreas  and  intestinal  glands.  It  wiU  thus  be 
seen  that  but  httle  use  is  made  of  the  remote  local  action  of 
Mercurj\ 

6.  ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  DIFEEEENT   PllEPARATIONS  OF 

MEllCURY. 

The  preparations  of  Mercury,  although  so  numerous,  can 
be  readily  remembered,  and  their  special  actions  understood, 
when  they  are  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Metallic  Mercury  and  preparations  containing  it. 

2.  The  Per  chloride  of  Mcrcary  and  its  preparations. 

3.  The  fSuhchloricle  of  Mercury  and  its  preparations. 

4.  The  Oxides,  Iodides,  Ammoniated  Mercury,  and  their  pre- 
parations :  a  complex  group,  the  action  and  uses  of  which 
correspond  mainly  with  those  of  the  Perchloride,  partly  with 
those  of  the  Subchloride. 

5.  Acid  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury  and  the  Ointment. 

1.  Metallic  Mercury  and  its  preparations.— These  may  be 
employed  in  all  the  classes  of  cases  for  which  INIorcurials  are 
adapted.  The  metal  itself  is  never  given  internally,  except  in 
the  finely  divided  form  in  which  it  exists  in  Pilula  Hydrargyri 
and  Hydrargyrum  cum  Greta.    The  Blue  Pill  is  chiefly  used 
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as  a  purgative  and  indirect  cholagogue,  but  is  also  given  in 
syphilis  in  small  doses  combined  with  Opium  and  Quinine,  and 
in  combination  with  Digitalis  and  Scilla  as  a  diuretic  (the 
famous  "Guy's  Pill").  Hydrargyrum  cum  Greta,  "Grey 
Powder,"  is  a  favourite  purgative  for  children,  and  also  a 
convenient  preparation  for  a  course  of  Mercury  in  sj'philis. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri,  "  Blue  Ointment, "  is  the  usual  means 
of  administering  the  metal  by  inunction  in  syphilis.  A  portion 
as  large  as  a  pea  or  hazel  nut  is  rubbed  daily  into  a  soft  part  of 
the  skin,  such  as  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  or  smeared  on  flannel 
and  applied  round  the  loins,  the  gums  being  carefully  watched. 
This  is  a  very  sure  and  tolerably  safe  but  very  dirty  method, 
which  is  chiefly  employed  in  infants.  Mercurial  Ointment 
may  also  be  smeared  over  inflamed  parts,  such  as  the  testis, 
and  is  used  as  a  parasiticide.  The  Liniment  of  Mercury  (the 
Ointment  in  a  liquid  form)  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic and  absoi'bent,  being  soaked  on  lint  and  apphed  to 
the  affected  part,  e.g.  the  joints,  or  the  abdomen  in  chronic 
peritonitis.  The  same  use  may  be  made  of  the  Plasters,  and  of 
the  Compound  Ointment,  "  Scott's  Dressing."  The  Suppository 
may  be  used  in  syphilis  or  to  kill  ascarides. 

2.  Per  chloride  of  Mercury. — This  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  Mercurials.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  antiseptics.  1 
part  in  10,000  destroys  micrococci  and  bacilli ;  1  in  1,000  destroys 
their  spores.  A  solution  of  the  former  strength  is  suitable 
for  an  ordinary  lotion  for  wounds ;  the  latter  strength  may  be 
used  to  disinfect  foul  ulcers,  especially  of  syphilitic  origin ;  and 
a  solution  of  I  in  500  may  be  employed  with  care.  It  is  much 
used  as  an  antisex^tic  dressing  in  combiaation  with  cotton  wool, 
wood  -wool,  etc.  It  is  also  applied  in  ringworm.  Internally, 
the  Liquor  is  given  in  syphilis  ;  also  as  a  disinfectant  in  some 
kinds  of  diarrhoea.  A  solution  (8  gr.  to  I  fl.oz.  of  Distilled  AVater, 
with  8  gr.  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium — "sal  alembroth")  is 
used  for  interstitial  injection  in  syphilis.  Lotio  Hydrargyri 
Flava  is  applied  to  syphilitic  sores.  As  a  general  disinfectant, 
1  of  the  Perchloride  in  500  of  Water  is  thoroughly  efScient. 

3.  Subchloride  of  Mercury. — Calomel  resembles  metitllic 
Mercury  in  being  used  externally  and  internally  as  a  purgative, 
alterative,  and  antisyphilitic  remedy.  E.xternally  it  is  applied 
to  syphilitic  sores  and  chronic  inflammatoiy  growths  as  Calomel 
dust,  by  fumigation,  as  the  Unguentum,  and  as  the  Black 
Wash.  '  Internally,  Calomel  is  a  valuable  purgative,  possess- 
ing also  the  action  of  a  disinfectant,  readily  taken,  and  easily 
borne  even  in  irritable  states  of  the  stomach,  an  indirect 
cholagogue,  hepatic  stimulant,  and  diuretic,  as  described.  The 
Compound  Calomel  Pill  is  in  much  repute  as  a  hepatic 
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stimulant  and  alterative,  with  little  or  f  P^^J^*^^ 

effect  aiven  every  night  or  every  other  night,  for  a  week  at  a 
rime  in  gout  and  loaded  conditions  of  the  system  consequent 
o^free  lining.  Calomel  combined  with  Opaum  was  the  favourite 
Slefcurial  employed  by  the  last  generation  of  surgeons  and 
phys'ckns  in  the  toatment  of  inflammation,  to  whioli  we  have 
already  referred.    In  syphiUs  the  same  combination  is  stiU 

emnloved  with  success.  .   

4  The  Oxides,  Iodides,  and  Ammomo-Chloride  of  Mercury. 
—These  substances,  although  forming  a  convement  group,  be- 
long, as  regard  their  action  and  uses,  chiefly  to  the  second  class 
named.    Thus  the  following  closely  resemble  the  Perchloride, 
viz  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Flavum,  Hydrargyii  Oxidum  Eubrum, 
Hydrargyri  lodidum  Eubrum,  and  Hydrargyrum  Ammoniatum. 
The  first  two  are  chiefly  used  externally  in  syphihs  and  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  skin  and  eyes.    The  Oleate  is  used  in 
syphilis  and  inveterate  ringworm.    The  "White  Precipitate 
Ointment  is  useful  as  a  parasiticide,  and  as  a  stimulant  apphca- 
tion  to  chronic  inflammatory  eruptions  in  children.    With  the 
Subchloride  may  be  classed  the  Green  Iodide,  no  longer  oihcial 
because  so  unstable  and  therefore  dangerous,  but  much  used 
by  some  surgeons.    The  student  wiU  not  forget  that  the  Lotio 
Hydrarg^Ti  Flava  really  contains  the  YeUow  Oxide,  and  the 
Lotio  Hydrargyri  Nigra  the  Black-  Oxide,  although  they  are 
reckoned  preparations  of  the  Perchloride  and  Subchloride  respec- 
tively    Donovan's  Solution  is  valuable  in  obstinate  syphilides. 

5  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Acidus,  and  the  Ointment 
of  the  Nitrate.— These  are  not  used  in  syphilis.  The  former 
is  apphed  as  a  caustic  in  lupus  and  other  limited  growths  and 
ulcers  of  the  skin  ;  the  Ointment  as  a  stimulant  to  chronic  skm 
diseases,  and  to  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  in  chrome  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  hair  follicles. 

Precautions  in  the  use  of  Mercurials.— Mercury  must  not 
be  given  as  an  alterative,  antiphlogistic,  or  antisyphihtic 
remedy  in  persons  with  ansemia  or  debility,  unless  these  are 
distinctly  referable  to  syphilis,  and  even  then  it  must  he  ena- 
ployed  with  caution.  This  remark  also  applies  to  tuberculosis 
and  kidney  disease ;  and  certain  individuals  will  occasionally 
be  met  with  in  whom  even  small  doses  of  Calomel  or  Blue  Pill 
quickly  induce  hydrargyrism  by  a  kind  of  idiosyncrasy.  In 
everv  instance  the  patient  must  be  carefully  nourished,  as  we 
have  said.  On  the  contrary,  childi-en,  even  infants,  bear  Mer- 
cury very  well,  although  the  prolonged  administration  of  the 
metal  to  them  appears  to  produce  a  peculiar  change  in  the  per- 
manent  teeth  when  they  appear,  which  is  extremely  unsightly 
(mercurial  teeth  of  Hutchinson). 
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Sub-Group  4. 
Phosphorus,  Arsenium,  Antimonium,  Bismuthum. 

PHOSPHORUS.    Phosphorus.    P.  31. 
Under  this  head  will  be  described  not  only  the 
element  itself,  but  the  Hypoi^hosphites,  which  are  de- 
rived from  it,  and  are  believed  to  be  closely  related  to 
it  pharmacologically. 

Phosphorus.— A  non-metallic  element  obtained  froni 
Bones. 

Source.— Isl&^Q  (1)  treating  Bone-ash  with  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  Water ;  filtering  and  evaporating ;  (2)  heating  the 
product  with  Charcoal;  and  distilling.  (1)  Ca.,2P0. + 
2H2S04  =  CaH42P04  (Acid  Phosphate)  +  2CaS04.  (2)  CaH, 
2P04=iCa2P03  (Metaphosphate)  +  2H,0.  (3)  3(Ca2PO,)  + 
Cio  =  P4  +  Ca32P04+ lOOO.  "  ^  ^ 

Characters. — A  semi-transparent,  almost  colourless,  wax- 
like solid,  when  fresh ;  luminous  in  the  dark,  ignites  in  the 
air ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  oils,  and  naphtha. 

Freparations. 

1.  — Oleum  Phosphoratum.— 4  gi\  dissolved  at  180° 
Fahr.  in  1  fl.oz.  of  Almond  Oil,  previously  heated  to 
300°  and  filtered.    Lose,  2  to  5  min. 

2.  Pilula  Phosphori. — 1 ;  with  Balsam  of  Tolu,  40 ; 
Yellow  Wax,  19;  and  Curd  Soap,  30.  Done,  2  to 
4  g'^-  =     to  T2.T  gT-  of  Phosphorus. 

From  Phosphorus  is  made : 

3.  Calcii  Hypophosphis.  Ca(PH202)o. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  Slaked  Lime  and  Water 
with  Phosphorus  ;  purifying  the  liquid  ;  and  crystallis- 
ing.   SCaHaOa  +  2P4  +6H2O  =  3Ca(PH202).,+  2PH3. 

Characters. — White  pearly  crystals,  with  a  bitter 
nauseous  taste.  Solubility,  1  in  8  of  cold  water;  in- 
soluble in  spu'it.    Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

Calcii  Hypo}}hosphis  is  used  in  making  : 
Sodii  Hypophosphis.  NaPH.jOa. 
Source.  —  Prepared  by  adding  Carbonate  of 

Sodium  to  a  solution  of  Hypophosphite  of  Calcium, 

and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  Ca2PH20o 

-f  Na^COs  =  2NaPHaOsj  -f-  OaCOs. 


Phosphor  us. 


Characters.  — A  white,  granular,  deliquescent 
Bait,  with  a  bitter  nauseous  taste.  ISolubility ,  1  in  2 
of  water ;  sparinglj'  in  spirit.    Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

Thosphorus  is  also  used  in  making  : 

Acidum  Phosphoricum  Concentratum. 

OENEIIAL    CHEMICAL    CHARACTEKS    OF    PHOSPHORUS  ASD 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 

Phosphorus  is  luminous  when  opened  in  a  dark  place.  Mi/- 
pophosphites  give  a  black  precijHtate  with  AgNOs;  a  grey  with 
HgCL^.  With  Zn  and  H2SO4  they  yield  PH3.  Acid  solutions 
decolorise  KMnO^. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Phosphorus  has  a  powerful  action  on  the  body,  and  one 
which  has  been  proved  by  elaborate  investigations  on  animals 
to  be  of  the  most  interesting  kind  to  the  physiologist.  As  a 
poison  Phosphorus  is  also  of  gi-eat  importance.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  much  value  to  the  thera- 
peutist, as  it  has  disappointed  most  attempts  to  tm-n  it  to 
Ijractical  account  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Externally  and  internally  Phosphorus  acts  as  a  powerful 
local  irritant  and  caustic,  but  is  never  given  to  produce  tl  is 
effect.  For  the  same  reason  the  drug  must  not  be  ordered  in 
the  solid  form,  but  carefully  mixed  with  oil  or  fat. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  TSES. 

Phosphorus  enters  the  blood,  and  may  be  found  in  it  partly 
unchanged,  partly  oxydised  into  Phosphorous  or  Phosphoric 
Acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The 
specific  effects  to  be  presently  described  cannot,  however,  be 
accounted  for  by  interference  with  the  oxygenating  function 
of  the  blood.  Phosphorus  has  been  employed  in  leuka?mia 
and  lymphadenoma,  but  on  the  whole  with  disappointing- 
results. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  the  tissues  Phosphorus  may  be  traced  as  the  uncombined 
element ;  another  proof  that  its  oxydation  in  tho  blood  is 
incomplete.  Its  effect  on  metabolism,  when  given  in  large 
doses,  is  most  distinct  and  definite.   It  increases  the  nitrogenous 
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products,  including  urea,  tyrosin,  and  leucin ;  reduces  the 
glycogen  of  the  liver  to  nil;  raises  the  temperature  ;  diminishes 
the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  volume  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed ;  and  leads  to  fatty  degeneration  of  epithelial,  glandular 
and  muscular  protoplasm  thi-oughout  the  body.  No  doubt 
these  alterative  effects  are  essentially  associated  with  each 
other ;  Phosphorus,  whilst  increasing  metabolism,  so  influencing 
it  as  to  diminish  oxydation,  and  thus  to  arrest  the  process  at 
the  first  stage  where  proteids  are  converted  into  urea  and  oil, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  proceed  to  the  second  and  final  stage, 
where  the  oil  is  further  oxydised  into  carboni'-  acid  and  water. 
Hence  all  the  results  just  enumerated :  whilst  the  soluble  pro- 
ducts (urea,  etc.)  are  excreted,  the  insoluble  products  (oils  or 
fats)  are  retained  in  the  tissues,  constituting  fatty  degeneration. 

The  uses  to  which  Phosphorus  has  been  put  as  a  specific 
remedy  do  not  obviously  depend  on  these  effects  upon  nutri- 
tion. It  has  been  given  in  nervous  disorders,  such  as  neuralgia; 
in  adynamic  conditions,  such  as  typhoid  fever ;  in  some 
kinds  of  skin  diseases,  including  pemphigus ;  and  as  an 
aphrodisiac.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  of  these 
morbid  states  can  be  benefited  by  a  substance  which  diminishes 
oxydation;  and,  indeed,  the  empirical  use  of  Phosphorus  has 
recently  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned. 

In  very  small  doses  over  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Phosphorus  afl^ects  the  structure  of  bones,  converting  the  spongy 
portion  into  firm,  compact  substance,  without  in  any  way 
altering  its  composition  chemically.  It  has  therefore  been 
recommended  in  rickets  and  for  ununited  fracture ;  but  in 
rickets,  at  lease,  is  far  inferior  to  certain  other  medicinal 
measures. 

Hypophosphites  of  Sodium  and  Calcium. — The  Hypo- 
phosphites  have  recently  been  much  employed  in  cases  of 
nervous  and  general  debility,  and  chronic  lung  disease ;  and 
act,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  the  same  manner  as  free 
Phosphorus,  without  being  irritant.  As  the  Hj^jophosphites 
are  probably  converted  into  phosphates  in  the  stomach,  they 
may  be  expected  to  stimulate  the  liver  and  bowels,  and  to  affect 
the  growth  and  healing  of  bones,  lymphatic  glands,  and  adenoid 
tissue,  including  tubercle. 

4.  BEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Phosphorus  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  as  Phosphorus  and 
Phosphorous  Acid,  not  as  phosphates.  It  is  not  employed  in 
this  connection. 


Arsenium. 


ARSENIUM.    Arsenium.    As.  75. 
All  the  preparations  of  this  metal  are  derived  from 
White  Arsenic. 

Acidum  Ai'seniosum.  — Arsenious  Acid.  White 

Arsenic.    AS.1O3.  ,  , 

Source.— h.-D.  anhydride  (not  a  true  acid),  obtained  by  roast- 
ing arsenical  ores,  and  pm-ified  by  sublimation. 

Characters.— K  heavy  white  powder;  or  stratified,  opaque, 
white  porcelain-like  masses.    SolubiliUj,  1  in  100  of  cold,  1  in 
20  of  boiling  water.    Volatilised  at  400"  Fahr.  Incowpatihles- 
—Salts  of  iron,  magnesia,   lime-water.     Imp uritves.— Lime 
salts.    Bose,      to      gr.  in  solution,  after  meals. 

Freparations. 

1.  Liquor  Arsenicalis.—"  Fowler's  Solution." 

Source. — Made  by  boiling  Arsenious  Acid  and  Car- 
bonate of  Potassium  in  Water  ;  and  colouring  with 
Compound  Tincture  of  Lavender.  1  in  100.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  decomposition  occurs. 

Charactm-s. — A  reddish  liquid,  alkaline  to  test-paper, 
with  the  odour  of  lavender.    Dose,  2  to  8  min. 

2.  Liquor  Arsenici  Hydrochloricus. — Hydrochloric 
Solution  of  Arsenic. 

Soicrce. — Made  by  boUing  Arsenious  Acid  with  Hy- 
drochloric Acid  tfilid  Water.  1  in  100.  No  decomposi- 
tion occurs.  Characters. — Colourless,  with  an  acid  reac- 
tion.   Bose,  2  to  8  min. 

From  Acidum  Arseniosum  are  made  : 

3.  Sodii  Arsenias.  — Arseniate  of  Sodium.  Nag 
HAsOi.riHaO;  and  Na2HAs04,7H20. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  fusing  Arsenious  Acid  with 
Nitrate  and  Dried  Carbonate  of  Sodium  ;  (2)  boiling  the 
product  in  Water;  and  crystallising.  (1)  AS2O3 -f 
2NaN03  +  Na^COs  =  Na4ASo07  (Pyro-Arseniate  of 
Sodium)  +  N2O3  +  COo.  (2)"  Na4As.,07  +  15HoO  = 
2(Na2HAs04,7H20). 

Characters. — Colourless  transparent  prisms.  SoIk- 
bility,  1  in  2  of  water.  The  solution  is  alkaline.  Heated 
to  300°  Fahr.,  it  loses  53-73  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 
Bose,      to  i  gr. 

Freparation. 
Liftuoii  SoDii   AiisENiATis.  —  1,  dricd  at  300° 
Fahr.,  in  100  of  Distilled  Water.    Bose,  6  to  10  miiL 
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From  Arseniate  of  Sodium  is  made  : 
Ferri  Arsenias.    See  Ferrum. 

4.  Arsenii  lodidum.— Iodide  of  Arsenium.  ASI3. 

Source. — Made  by  the  direct  combination  of  Iodine 
and  metallic  Arsenium ;  or  by  evaporating  to  dryness 
an  aqueous  mixture  of  Arsenious  and  Hydriodic  Acids. 

Characters. — Small  orange-coloured  crystals,  readily 
and  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit. 
Aqueous  solution  neutral.    Dose,  -^^  gr. 

Freparation. 
Liquor  Arsenii   et  Hydrarg\ri   Iodidi.-  ■ 
Donovan's  Solution.    See  Hydrargyrum,  page  94. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  SALTS  OF  ARSENIUM. 

Arsenic  volatilises  by  beat,  emitting  ..the  odour  of  garlic. 
It  also  gives  Marsh's  and  Reinsch's  tests.  Acid  arsenical 
solutions  gi\'e  a  yellow  precipitate  with  HoS  ;  Arseniates  give 
a  chocolate  precipitate  with  AgNOj. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IM.MEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Ai-senious  Acid  is  irritant,  caustic,  and  anti- 
septic. It  is  used  occasionally  to  destroy  lupus,  epithelioma, 
and  other  superficial  or  limited  new  growths,  in  the  form  of 
a  "paste,"  composed  of  Arsenious  Acid  1,  Charcoal  1,  Red 
Salphuret  of  Mercury  4,  and  Water.  In  the  form  of  a  dilute 
ointment,  it  is  employed  in  psoriasis  to  remove  the  scaly  growth. 
Ai'senic  must  be  used  locally  with  great  care,  as  it  is  absoi-bed 
from  the  broken  skin,  ulcers,  and  mucous  membranes,  unless 
sufficient  inflammation  be  set  up  to  throw  it  ofi^. 

Internally. — The  local  corrosive  action  of  Arsenic  may  be 
employed  in  caries  of  the  teeth  to  destroy  the  painful  pulp 
before  stopping,  a  paste  composed  of  2  parts  of  Arsenious  Acid, 
1  part  of  Sulphate  of  Morjjhine,  and  a  sufficiency  of  Crcasote 
to  make  a  stiff  compound,  being  placed  in  the  cavity. 

Reaching  the  stomach  in  medicinal  doses, 'the  preparations 
of  Arsenic  do  not  combine  with  the  albimiinous  contents  like 
Mercury,  but  remain  unchanged.  They  thus  act  upon  the 
mucous  membrano,  stimulating  the  nerves  and  vessels,  causing 
a  sense  of  heat  and  hunger,  and  increasing  the  gastric  functions. 
In  these  small  doses  Arsenic  is  employed  with  advantage  in 
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some  cases  of  gastric  dyspepsia ;  and  a  simila^^^  effect  on  the 
rlnndenum  makes  it  of  some  value  m  lienteric  diarrnoea.  xi 
fhe  doTe  he  increased,  the  stimulant  action  may  readdy  pass 
nto  Station  of  the'stomach  attended  by 
and  diarrhoea  from' intestmal  excitement.  These  symptoms^ 
which  we  shaU  find  to  be  partly  due  to  the  excretion  of  the 
meS  are  to  be^membered  only  that  they  may  be  avoided, 
or  arrested  if  they  should  arise. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  ANT)  ITS  USES. 

Arsenic  quickly  enters  the  blood,  but  produces  no  effect 
upon  it  except  as  a  consequence  of  its  specific  action  on  the 
SssJes  presently  to  be  described.  It  has  been  used  with  suc- 
cess in  some  forms  of  anaemia  ;  but  less  frequently  in  idiopathic 
cases  than  where  the  corpuscles  and  plasma  have  suffered  from 
failure  of  nutrition  elsewhere  (symptomatic  anaemia),  as  in 
tuberculosis,  malaria,  gout,  and  rheumatism.  Alo^e  ^r  com- 
bined with  Iron,  it  has  sometimes  an  excellent  effect  m  restor- 
ing the  blood  in  sucb  cases. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  -OSES. 

Ai-senic  enters  all  the  organs  and  tissues,  but  is  not  known 
to  combine  with  their  albuminous  constituents ;  it  remains  m 
them  for  a  short  time  only;  and  is  quickly  excreted.  Duiing 
this  period,  however,  it  distinctly  influences  metabolism ;  _  ac- 
cording to  Binz,  by  alternate  oxydation  of  Arsenious  into 
Arsenic  Acid  at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasm,  and  reduction 
of  the  higher  Acid  again  into  the  lower  by  the  venous  and 
capillary  blood.    It  first  reaches  the  Kver,  and  reduces  the 
amount  of  glycogen  in  it,  so  that  it  may  be  occasionaUy,  but 
by  no  means  often,  used  with  success  m  diabetes,    in  the 
other  organs  it  interferes  similarly  with  metabohsm,  appa- 
rently (like  Phosphorus)  through  the  oxygenating  process. 
An  increased  amount  of  nitrogenous  waste  appears  m  the 
urine;  the  temperature  rises:  and  the  excessive  fatty  pro- 
duct of  the  albuminous  decomposition  remains  unexcreted, 
constituting  fatty  degeneration.     Short  of  this  effect,  Ar- 
senic appears  to  produce  a  wholesome  increase  of  the  meta- 
bolism or  vital  activity  of  all  the  organs ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
in  this  way  that  the  drug  acts  as  a  general  tonic,  and  as  a  valuable 
alterative  in  such  classes  of  disturbed  nutrition  as  gout  and 
chronic  rheumatism.    For  the  same  reason  it  hastens  the 
degeneration  and  absorption  of  inflammatory   products  in 
catarrhal  pneumonia  and  phthisis.     It  is  possible,  however, 
that  Arsenic  affects  the  life  processes  of  other  living  particles 
in  the  body  besides  the  tissue  elements,  namely,  the  organisms 
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of  certain  diseases.  It  is,  next  to  Quinine,  the  most  successful 
medicinal  agent  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  malaria  brow- 
ague  and  other  varieties  of  neuralgia  due  to  the  same  cause, 
and  malarial  cachexia  ;  and  it  is  used  with  advantage  in  hay- 
tever.  It  sometimes  dispels  Ijonphomatous  tumours  Beyond 
a  safe  amount.  Arsenic  produces  a  series  of  nutritive  disorders 
m  the  tissues,  characterised  chiefly  by  debility  and  nervous 
disturbances,  known  as  "chronic  arsenical  poisoning"  which 
need  not  be  detailed  here. 

Next  to  nutrition  generallj^,  the  nervous  svstem  appears  to 
be  most  influenced  by  Arsenic,  which  is  found  abundantly  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  in  poisoning  by  this  metal  Here 
it  acts  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  and  reflex  irritability  of 
the  centres ;  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  are  affected  later. 
Preparations  of  Arsenic  are  useful  in  chorea,  various  forms  of 
neuralgia,  and  spasmodic  asthma,  especially  when  malaria  or 
anaemia,  or  both,  may  happen  to  be  associated  with  the  neurosis. 
Like  Phosphorus,  Arsenic  increases  the  compact  tissue  of  bone 
at  the  expense  of  the  medullary  tissue,  but  it  is  not  specially 
used  to  produce  this  effect.  In  large  doses  it  has  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  respiration,  circulation,  and  temperatui-e. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Arsenic  is  excreted  chiefly  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of 
arsenious  acid ;  also  by  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa,  the  liver, 
and  skin.  It  is  not  known  to  affect  the  kidney  specially,  but  is 
sornetimes  used  in  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  gastro-enteric 
irritation,  set  up  by  over-doses  of  Ai-senic,  appears  to  be  chiefly 
produced  during  the  excretion  of  the  metal,  not  as  an  im- 
mediate local  effect.  The  liver,  as  we  have  seen,  is  modified 
in  its  activity ;  and  part  of  the  value  of  Arsenic  in  chronic 
gout,  gravel,  and  skin  diseases,  may  be  referable  to  its  action 
on  the  greatest  metabolic  organ  in  the  body.  Either  indirectly, 
or  directly,  its  effect  on  the  skin  is  very  marked.  It  "is 
the  most  _  valuable  of  all  internal  remedies  for  certain  erup- 
tions obviously  connected  with  disordered  nutrition,  such  as 
psoriasis,  chronic  (not  acHte\  eczema,  acne,  and  pemphigus; 
whilst  it  may  cause  herpes,  pigmentation  and  keratosis,  and  ag- 
gravate erythema  multiforme.  Donovan's  Solution  is  used  in 
syphilides.    Arseniate  of  Iron  checks  night  sweats  in  phthisis. 

5.  METHODS  OF  ADMINISTEKING  ARSENIC,  AND  PRECAUTIONS 
IN  ITS  USE. 

Arsenical  preparations  should  always  be  given  immediately 
0,t  the  end  of  meals,  unless  its  gastric  effect  bo  distinctly 
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desired,  which  is  rarely  the  case ;  and  it  ought  not  to  come 
into  free  contact  with  the  exposed  mucous  membrane,  i^oi 
the  same  reason  it  must  he  given  with  special  caution  it 
dyspepsia  he  present.  Epigastric  fuhiess,  pam  and  tender- 
ness, a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  irritation  or  soreness 
of  the  conjimctivsB,  and  especially  vomiting,  ought  to  suggest 
a  diminution  (not  necessarily  the  suspension)  of  the  drug. 
Children  hear  Arsenic  well,  whilst  old  subjects  are  said  to  bear 
it  badly.  A  combination  of  Iron  with  Arsenic  (for  example, 
Vinum  Ferri  with  Liquor  ArsenicaUs)  is  one  of  the  best  of 
hfematinics  and  tonics,  probably  because  the  Iron  affords  a 
supply  of  oxygen  sufficient  to  carry  the  increased  metabolism 
produced  by  the  Arsenic  to  a  complete  termination.  Weight 
for  weight  of  the  metal,  the  Arseniates  are  less  active  than  the 
Arsenites. 

ANTIMONIUM.    Antimony.    Sb.  122: 

The  metal  itself  (Stibium)  is  not  ofladal,  all  the 
preparations  being  derived  from  Black  Antimony,  as 
follovps  : 

Antimonium  Nigrum  Purificatum.— Purified 
Black  Antimony. 

6otmw.— Native  Sulphide  of  Antimony,  SboSg,  purified  from 
siHceous  matter  by  fusion  and  powdering ;  and  from  Arsenic 
by  maceration  with  Solution  of  Ammonia,  and  washing. 

Characters. — A  greyish-black  crystalline  powder;  soluble 
almost  entirely  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  Impurity. — 
Silica ;  insoluble  in  boUing  HCl. 

From  Antimonium  Nigrum  Purificattim  are  made  : 

1.  Antimonium  Sulphuratum.— Sulphurated  Anti- 
mony. A  mixture  containing  Sulphide  of  Antimony, 
SboSg,  and  Oxide  of  Antimony,  Sb.Ps,  or  SbgOg. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  boiling  Black  Antimony  with 
Sublimed  Sulphur  and  Solution  of  Soda ;  diluting  with 
water ;  and  (2)  precipitating  with  Diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid,  washing,  and  drying.  (1)  2Sb2S3  +  6NaH0  -f 
2S.,  =  2Na,SbS4  +  Bh.,6,,  +;H.,0  -|-  2H2S.  (2)  2Na3SbS4 
-|-'3H.jS04  =  SboSg  +  3Na2S04  +  SHgS. 

Characters. — Aji  orange-red  powder,  without  odour, 
and  with  a  slight  taste.  Insoluble  in  water ;  soluble  in 
HCl  with  evolution  of  HjS,  the  solution  yielding  a  white 
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i:)recipitate  with  water.  Impurities. — General ;  detected 
volumetrically.    Bose,  1  to  5  gr. 

Antimonium  Sulphuralum  is  contained  in  Pilula  Hy- 
drargyri  Subchloridi  Composita — about  1  in  5.  See 
Hydrargyrum,  page  93. 

2.  Liquor  Antimonii  Chloridi. — Solution  of  Chloride 
of  Antimony,  SbCls,  in  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  Purified  Black  Anti- 
mony in  Hydrochloric  Acid.  Sb.>S3  +  6HCi  =  2SbCl3 
+  3H3S. 

Characters. — A  heavy  liquid,  colourless  when  pure; 
giving  a  white  precipitate  when  dropped  into  water. 

From  Liquor  Antimonii  Chloridi  is  made  : 

Antimonii  Oxidum.  —  Oxide  of  Antimony. 
SbaOj. 

.  Source. — Made  by  ( 1 )  precipitating  Oxychloride 

of  Antimony,  by  pouring  the  Solution  of  the  Chlo- 
ride into  Water  ;  washing;  and  (2)  adding  Car- 
bonate of  Sodium  solution,  washing,  and  drying. 

(1)  12SbCl.,  +  I5H2O  =  2SbCl35Sb,03  +  30HC1. 

(2)  2SbCl3oSb.,03  +  SNa^COg  =  eSboOj  +  GNaCl 
-f  3CO2. 

Characters. — A  greyish-white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water.  Impurities.  —  Higher  oxides,  insoluble 
when  boiled  with  acid  tartrate  of  potassium.  Dose, 
1  to  4  gT. 

Preparation. 

a.  Pl'Lvis  Antimonialis. — A  substitute  for 
"James's  Powder."  1,  with  2  of  Phosphate 
of  Calcium.    Dose,  3  to  5  gr. 

From  Antimonii  Oxidum  is  made  : 

b.  Antimonium  Taxtaratum. — Tartarated 
Antimony.  Tartar  Emetic.  KSbOC4H40e,  H„0. 
An  Oxytartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassium. 

Source. — Made  by  preparing  a  paste  of 
Oxide  of  Antimony  and  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potas- 
sium with  water;  letting  it  stand  for  24  hours-, 
boiling  in  water,  evaporating,  and  crystallising. 
2KHC4H4O6  +  Sl'aOs  =  2KSbOC4H406  + 
H2O. 

Characters. — Colourless  transparent  crys- 
tals, exhibiting  triangular  facets.  Solubility^ 
1  in  20  of  cold,  1  in  2  of  boiling  water  ;  slightly 
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in  proof  spirit.  Solution  is  faintly  acid.  In- 
co;Hj;«!;iA/^s.— Gallic  and  tannic  acids,  most 
astringent  infusions,  alkalies,  lead  salts.  Im- 
purities.—Cveara  of  tartar,  detected  volumetri- 
cally  and  by  solubility.  Dose.— As  a  diaphoretic, 
Jg.  to  i  gr.';  as  a  depressant,  ^  to  1  gx. ;  as  an 
emetic,  1  to  2  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  Unguentum  Antimonii  Tartarati. 
1,  to  4  of  Simple  Ointment. 

j3.  ViNUM  Antimoniale. — 2  gr.  in  1 
fl.oz.  of  Sherry.    Dose,  5  min.  to  1  fl.di'. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ANTIMONIUM  SALTS. 

Salts  of  Antimonium  give  an  orange  precipitate  with  HgS, 
and  can  be  detected  by  Marsh's  and  Reinsch's  tests. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Hxternally.— Antimony,  in  the  form  of  the  Liquor  Anti- 
monii Chloridi,  is  an  escharotic,  employed  chiefly  in  veterinary 
practice,  occasionally  by  the  sui-geon  as  an  application  to 
poisoned,  foul,  or  malignant  surfaces.  Tartarated  Antimony 
applied  to  the  skin,  either  in  aqueous  solution  or  as  the  official 
Ointment  (half  a  drachm  at  a  time,  repeated),  causes  a  pustular 
eruption,  and  was  once  used  as  a  counter-irritant  in  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  joints,  or  meninges.  Antimony  is  freely  absorbed 
from  the  broken  skin,  and  from  mucous  surfaces. 

Internally,  the  local  effect  is  equally  irritant.  In  doses  of 
1  to  3  grains  Tartarated  Antimony  is  an  emetic,  whence  its 
popular  name.  The  effect  is  partly  direct,  due,  that  is,  to  the 
irritant  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  walls  of  the  stomach ;  partly 
indirect,  from  immediate  stimulation  of  the  vomiting  centre  in 
the  medulla.  Further,  its  direct  effect  on  the  stomach  is  pro- 
duced not  only  when  the  salt  is  admitted  to  it  by  the  mouth, 
but  after  it  reaches  the  stomach  by  the  blood,  that  is,  when  it 
is  being  excreted  by  the  gastric  mucosa.  Thus,  whilst  Tartar 
Emetic  induces  vomiting  most  quickly  when  swnUowed,  it  is 
not  speedy  and  evanescent  in  its  effects,  but  causes  both  pre,- 
vious  and  subsequent  nausea  and  depression.  It  is  not  suited, 
therefore,  for  use  in  cases  of  poisoning,  where  rapid  evacua- 
tion is  of  the  first  importance,  or  where  there  is  much  general 
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depression  ;  but  in  the  fii-st  stage  of  acute  inflammatory  diseases, 
with  sthenic  fever  in  strong  healthy  subjects.  It  is  especial! j' 
indicated  in  respiratory  affections,  such  as  laryngitis  and  bron- 
chitis, where  its  remote  effects  as  an  expectorant  are  valuable ; 
or  to  clear  the  air  passages  in  the  same  diseases  or  in  whooping 
cough. 

In  smaller  continued  doses  the  local  action  of  Tartarated 
Antimony  on  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  apt  to  produce  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  pain,  and  diarrhoea. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Antimony  enters  the  blood  either  from  within  or  from 
without,  but  does  not  appear  to  combine  with  the  albumen  of 
the  plasma.  No  special  action  or  use  has  to  be  mentioned  under 
this  head. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Having  reached  the  tissues  and  organs,  Antimony  clings 
to  them  with  some  tenacity,  and  may  be  found  in  them  months 
after  its  administration.  Here  it  sets  up  a  series  of  important 
changes,  attended  by  phenomena  referable  to  the  general  nutri- 
tion of  the  body,  to  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  nervous  and 
muscular  systems ;  besides  the  eifects  to  be  afterwards  described 
as  referable  to  its  excretion. 

The  effect  of  Antimony  on  metabolism  closely  resembles  that 
of  Phosphorus  and  Arsenic,  to  the  account  of  which  the  student 
is  referred.  Briefly,  the  principal  results  are  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  organs  and  increase  of  the  nitrogenous  products,  oxy- 
genation being  comparatively  deficient.  Upon  this  alterative 
effect  depends  in  part  the  value  of  Antimony  in  gout,  chronic 
skin  diseases,  etc.,  to  be  afterwards  described.  The  circulation 
is  depressed  from  the  first  by  Tartarated  Antimony.  Even  in 
small  doses  it  reduces  the  strength,  and  very  soon  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  which  tends  to  become  irregular,  whilst  fainting 
may  occur ;  these  effects  being  due  to  the  action  of  the  drug, 
first,  upon  the  heart  (partly  directly  on  its  nervo-muscular  sub- 
stance, partly  reflexly  from  the  stomach) ;  and,  secondly,  upon 
the  vessel  walls.  Antimony  is  thus  a  powerful  circulatory 
depressant.  The  respiratory  movements  are  also  weakened  and 
disturbed  by  this  drug,  which  causes  shortness  oi  inspiration 
and  lengthening  of  expiration,  manifestly  a  minor  degree  of 
the  disturbance  which  culminates  in  vomiting,  and  allied  to 
the  process  of  expectoration.  The  nervous  system  is  markedly 
depressed  by  Antimony,  in  part  directly,  in  part  indirectly 
through  the  circulation,  the  effect  of  a  moderate  dose  being  to 
produce  a  sense  of  languor,  inaptitude  for  mental  exertion, 
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lowness,  and  sleepiness.  Tartarated  Antimony  has  accordingly 
been  used  as  a  sedative  in  the  delirium  and  insomnia  of  fevers, 
such  as  typhus,  and  in  acute  alcoholism  (delirium  tremens),  com7 
hined  with  Opium  in  various  proportions. 

The  muscular  system  is  so  powerfully  depressed  by  Antimony 
that,  before  the  introduction  of  Chloroform,  it  was  employed  to 
produce  muscular  relaxation  in  the  reduction  of  hernise  and 
dislocations.  Nauseating  and  emetic  doses  cause  great  weak- 
ness of  the  volimtary  movements,  inability  to  stand,  occasional 
tremors,  and  aching  of  the  muscles.  Tartar  Emetic  is  still 
given  as  an  antispasmodic,  to  relax  the  cervix  uteri  in  some 
classes  of  difficult  labour,  and  in  combination  with  purgative 
medicines  to  prevent  or  remove  spasm  of  the  bowel. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AMD  USES. 

Antimony  leaves  the  system  by  all  the  mucous  surfaces, 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  sMn ;  so  that  it  may  cause  inflamma- 
tion, salivation,  and  pustulation  of  the  mouth,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach,  even  when  administered  by  the  skin.  In  being 
excreted  by  the  stomach,  it  produces  there,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
remote  emetic  effect.  Its  excretion  in  the  hile  constitutes  it  a 
hepatic  stimulant;  Sulphurated  Antimonj'^,  either  as  Plummer's 
Pill  or  alone,  being  much  esteemed  as  a  cholagogue,  especially 
in  gout  and  loaded  conditions  of  the  liver.  In  passing  through 
the  kidneys  it  has  a  slight  diuretic  action.  In  doses  of  to  \ 
gi-.,  Tartarated  Antimony  stimulates  the  skin,  acting  as  a 
diaphoretic,  of  service  in  feverish  conditions.  Its  internal  use 
occasionally  develops  the  characteristic  pustular  eruption,  which 
suggests  it  as  a  remedy  for  certain  kinds  of  chronic  skin  disease. 
Antimonial  Wine  is  a  familiar  sedative  expectorant,  apparently 
from  the  excretion  of  the  drug  by  the  respiratory  surfaces. 
It  is  given  with  great  advantage  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  bron- 
chitis in  strong  subjects,  in  asthma,  in  hfemoptysis,  and  with 
special  care  at  the  commencement  of  acute  pneumonia. 

5.  USES  OF  THE  COMBINED  ACTIONS  OF  ANTIMONY. 

When  the  various  effects  of  Antimony  thus  detailed  are 
reviewed  together,  it  is  found  to  be  a  powerful  general  depres- 
sant, oxygenation  being  impaired,  nervo-muscular  activity 
reduced,  the  heart  weakened,  and  the  waste  of  the  body  in- 
creased through  all  the  channels  of  excretion  and  by  loss  of 
heat.  When  a  full  dose  (1  to  3  gr.  of  Tartarated  Antimony) 
is  given,  and  vomiting  induced,  this  general  depression  may 
threaten  to  pass  into  collapse,  with  pallor  and  coldness  of  the 
Burface,  and  marked  fall  of  the  body  temperature.    On  this 
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account  it  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  benefit  as  an  anti- 
pyretic or  febrifuge  at  the  commencement  of  acute  febrile 
attacks  in  sound  robust  subjects,  more  especially  in  bronchitis, 
where  the  attendant  increase  of  the  bronchial  8ecretion  will  be 
serviceable,  and  the  possible  emesis  by  no  means  contra-indi- 
cated. Caution  must  be  exercised  in  prescribing  this  powerful 
depressant,  and  the  best  method  of  administering  it  is  in  doses 
of  J_  to  i  gr.  in  water  every  15  or  30  minutes,  or  of  \  to  \  gr. 
every  three  hours,  until  the  skin  becomes  moist  and  cool. 

The  unquestionable  value  of  Hummer's  Pill  would  appear 
to  be  partly  referable  in  the  same  way  to  thb  action  of  Anti- 
mony not  only  on  nutrition,  but  on  the  various  organs  of 
elimination,  including  the  skin  and  the  kidneys. 

BISMUTHTJM.    Bismuth.    Bi.  210. 
All  the  salts  and  preparations  of  Bismuth  are 
derived  from  the  metal. 

Itismutlium. — Bismuth.  A  crystalline  metal.  In  its 
crude  state  it  is  impure. 

From  Bismuthiim  is  made : 

Bismuthum  Purificatum. — Purified  Bismuth. 

Source. — Made  by  melting  Bismuth,  heating  it  with 
Cyanide  of  Potassium  and  Sulphur,  and  coohng ;  again 
heating  with  a  mixture  of  dried  Carbonates  of  Potassium 
and  Sodiimi,  cooling,  and  pouring  iato  moulds. 

Characters. — A  crystaUine  metal,  of  a  grejash-white 
colom-,  with  a  roseate  tinge.  Impurities. — Arsenium 
and  other  metals. 

From  Bismuthum  Purijicatwn  are  made  : 

1.  Bismuthi  Carbonas. — Carbonate  of  Bismuth. 
2(Bi20.C03),H20. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Purified  Bis- 
muth in  Nitric  Acid  and  Water  ;  and  (2)  precipitat- 
ing by  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonium.  (I) 
Bia  +  8HNO3  =  2(Bi3N03)  -f  2N0  +  4H„0.  (2) 
4(Bi3N03)  +  4(N3HiiC.,05)  +  2H2O  =  2Bi202C03 + 
6CO2  -f  12NH4Nb3. 

Characters. — A  white  powder ;  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  with  eilervescence  in  Nitric  Acid. 
Impurities. —  The  Subnitrate  and  its  impurities. 
Base,  5  to  20  gr. 
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2.  Bismuthi  Subnitras. —  Subnitrate  of  Bis- 
muth.   An  oxynitrate.  BiONOsjH^O. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Purified  Bis- 
muth in  diluted  Nitric  Acid ;  heating : '  concen- 
trating ;  and  (2)  pouring  the  product  into  Water, 
washing  and  drying.  (1)  Big  +  8HNO3  =  2(Bi 
3NO3)  +  2N0  +  4HoO.  (2)  BiSNOs  +  HoO  =Bi 
ONO3+2HNO3.  * 

Characters. — A  heavy  white  powder,  in  minute 
crystalline  scales;  insoluble  in  water;  acid.  Im- 
purities.— Arsenic  and  chlorides.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

Treparation. 

a.  Trochisci  Bismuthi. — 2  gr.  of  Subni- 
trate, with  Precipitated  Carbonate  of  -  Calcium, 
Carbonate  of  Magnesium,  and  the  usual  in- 
gredients of  a  lozenge,  in  each.    Dose,  1  to  6. 

From  Bismuthi  Subnitras  are  made : 

b.  Bismuthi  Citras. — BiCgHgOy. 

Source. —  Made  by  (1)  dissolving  Subni- 
trate of  Bismuth  in  Nitric  Acid,  and  mixing 
with  water ;  and  (2)  precipitating  with  a  fresh 
solution  of  Citrate  of  Sodium,  and  boiling; 
filtering  when  cold,  washing  and  drying.  (1) 
BiONOa  +  2HN03  =  Bi3N03  +  H2O.  (2)  Bi 
3NO3  -f  NasCgHgOy  =  BiCsHsOy  +  3NaN03. 

Characters. — A  white  powder,  usually  con- 
taining 2\  per  cent,  of  absorbed  moisture. 
Soluble  in  Solution  of  Ammonia.  Dose,  2  to 
5  gr. 

Preparation. 

Liquor  Bismuthi  et  Ammonii  Ci- 
TRATis. — Made  by  exactly  dissolving  800 
gr.  in  Solution  of  Ammonia,  and  diluting 
with  Water  to  1  pint.  1  fl.dr.  =  3  gr.  of 
Oxide  of  Bismuth.    Dose,  ^  to  1  fl.dr. 

From  Liquor  Bismuthi  et  Aviimnii 
Citratis  is  made: 

Bismuthi  et  Ammonii  Citras. 

Source.  —  Made  by  evaporating 
Solution  of  Citrate  of  Bismuth  and 
Ammonium  to  a  syrupy  consistence, 
and  drying  on  porcelain  plates. 
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Characters. — Small  shining  trans- 
lucent scales,  with  a  slightlj"-  metallic 
taste ;  very  soluhle  in  water.  Dose, 
2  to  5  gr. 

c.  Bismuthi  Oxidiun. — Oxide  of  Bismuth. 
BiaOj. 

Source.  —  Made  hy  boiling  Subnitrate  of 
Bismuth  in  Solution  of  Soda ;  and  washing 
and  drying  the  precipitate.  2BiON03  +  2Na 
HO  ^BioOj  +  2NaN03  +  HjO. 

Characters. — A  dull  lemon-yellow  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  Nitric  Acid  mixed 
with  half  its  volume  of  water.  Imptcrities,  as  of 
the  Subnitrate.    Dose,  5  to  15  gr. 

.GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  BISMUTH  SALTS. 

Solutions  of  the  Nitrate  or  Chloride  give  a  white  precipi- 
tate when  thrown  into  water ;  and  this  is  blackened  by  H^S. 


ACTION  AND  USES, 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  or  ointment, 
Subnitrate  of  Bismuth  acts  only  physically  on  the  unbroken 
skin,  protecting  it  from  the  irritation  of  air  and  dii-t.  If  the 
sui-face  be  inflamed,  as  in  chapped  hands,  chapped  nipples, 
irritable  ulcers,  and  eczema,  it  is  a  mild  sedative  and  astrin- 
gent, soothing  and  drying  up  the  part.  Accessible  mucous 
membranes  are  similarly  affected  by  Bismuth,  when  m  a  con- 
dition of  catarrh  :  thus  it  is  used  with  success  as  a  "  snuff  "  for 
nasal  catarrh  ;  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoea ; 
and  in  irritability  of  the  cervix  uteri  as  a  pessary.  Bismuth 
is  not  known  to  ije  absorbed  fi'om  unbroken  surfaces.  _ 

Internally,  the  local  action  and  uses  of  the  Subnitrate  of 
Bismuth  constitute  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  definitely  known 
respecting  it  as  a  remedy.  In  the  stomach  it  is  insoluble,  and 
exerts  the  same  sedative  and  astringent  action  as  on  the  skin, 
whether  by  affecting  the  nerves  and  local  circulation,  or  by  its 
mechanical  properties,  that  is,  by  coating  and  protecting  the 
mucous  surface.  The  Liquor  Bismuthi  et  Ammonu  Citratis  is 
decomposed  by  the  acid  gastric  juice,  depositing  oxycWoride 
as  a  white  precipitate.  Little  or  no  good  is  to  bo  expected 
from  less  than  20-gr.  doses  ef  the  Subnitrate  to  an  adult,  and 
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these  may  be  increased  with  perfect  safety.  Bismuth  is  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country  in  the  treatment  of  pain  and  vomit- 
ino-  due  to  catarrh  or  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  such  as 
the  gastric  catarrh  that  foUows  a  sui'feit  of  food  or  alcoholic 
excess,  recurrent  gastric  ulcer,  and  cancer  ;  also  m  some  cases 
of  so-called  nervous  or  reflex  vomiting,  as  in  pregnancy  and 
hysteria,  where  a  true  catarrh  is  often  present.  Bismuth  may 
he  given  alone  iu  such  conditions,  but  is  better  combined,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  alkalies,  such  as  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium,  if 
there  be  much  actual  catarrh;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
Opium  if  pain  be  the  chief  symptom.  A  combination  of  the 
Subnitrate  and  Dover's  Powder  is  almost  a  specific  for  the  pain 
and  vomiting  of  ulcer  and  malig-nant  disease. 

The  astringent  and  sedative  influence  of  Bismuth  on  the 
intestines  constitutes  it  a  valuable  remedy  for  diarrhoea  in  deli- 
cate persons,  such  as  children,  phthisical  subjects,  and  those 
who  have  been  exhausted  by  other  causes.  In  lienteric 
diarrhoea,  probably  referable  to  duodenal  catarrh,  it  is  some- 
times invaluable.  But  in  the  intestines,  as  in  the  stomach,  the 
addition  of  Opium,  in  however  small  quantity  almost,  greatly 
assists  its  action,  and  in  persistent  cases  of  diarrhoea  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  same  combination  with  Dover's  Powder 
gives  excellent  results.  Bismuth  Subnitrate  is  partly  converted 
into  the  sulphide  in  the  bowels,  which  imparts  a  characteristic 
leaden- grey  colour  to  the  faeces. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  TSES,  AND 
REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Neither  the  insoluble  nor  the  soluble  (but  weak)  prepara- 
tions of  Bismuth  enter  the  blood  in  any  quantity.  StiU,  the 
metal  has  been  detected,  both  here  and  in  the  tissues.  Bismuth 
very  slowly  finds  its  way  through  all  the  organs ;  but  no 
specific  effect  can  be  attributed  to  the  Subnitrate,  even  when 
given  in  doses  of  several  drachms.  Soluble  salts  of  Bismuth, 
however,  produce  fatty  degeneration  in  animals,  exactly  like 
Arsenic  and  Phosphorus.  Bismuth  has  been  foimd  in  the  mine 
and  milk,  but  no  use  is  made  of  its  remote  influence,  if  any 
such  exist.  The  breath  of  patients  taking  Bismuth  has  occa- 
sionally an  unpleasant  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  garlic, 
apparently  due  to  an  impurity  in  the  drug. 
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GROUP  III. 

THE  NON-METALLIC  ELEMENTS. 

The  non-metallic  elements  of  the  Pharmacopceia 
fall  for  discussion  into  the  following  natural  Sub- 
groups :  1.  Ohlorum,  lodum,  and  Bromum  ;  2.  Sul- 
phur ;  and  3.  Carbo.  Phosphorus,  which  is  pharma- 
cologically allied  with  Arsenic,  is  described  under 
Grroup  II. 

Sub-Group  I. — Chlorum,  Iodum,  Bromum. 

CHLORUM.    Chlorine.    CI.  35-5. 

Although  not  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  as 
the  pure  gas  under  its  own  name,  Chlorine  is  officially 
obtained  from  two  different  sources,  namely  :  (1)  Hy- 
drochloric Acid,  and  (2)  Chlorinated  Lime. 

1.  Liquor  Chlori.— Solution  of  Chlorine.  Chlorine 
Gas  dissolved  in  Water.   It  should  be  freshly  prepared. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  Hydrochloric  Acid  and 
"Water  with  Black'  Oxide  of  Manganese  ;  passing  the  gas 
into  water;  and  shaking  till  it  is  absorbed.  4HC1  -I- 
MnOa  =  Clo  +  MnCla  -f  2H2O. 

Characters.  —  A  yellowish-green  liquid,  smelling 
strongly  of  Chlorine.  Incompatibles. — Salts  of  lead  and 
silver.  Impurities. — Salts,  not  volatile;  deficient  chlorine, 
detected  volumetrically  by  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 
Dose,  10  to  20  min.  in  water. 

AciDUM  NiTROHYDROCHLORicuM  DiLUTUM. — Con- 
tains free  Chlorine.    {See  page  140.) 

2.  Calx  Chlorinata. — Chlorinated  Lime.  CaCLOo, 
CaCl2  or  CaOCla-  A  compound  of  Hypochlorite  of 
Calcium  and  Chloride  of  Calcium,  or  dii-cctly  of  Lime 
and  Chlorine. 

Source. — Made  by  passing  Chlorine  Gas  over  Slaked 
Lime.    2CaH20„  +  2CI3  =1  CaCljO„,CaCL,  +  2H.0. 

Charaelers.  —  A  dull  white  powder,  with  a  feeble 
■odour  of  Chlorine.  Partially  soluble  in  water.  Blejvches 
.and  disinfects.   Contains  33  per  cent,  available  Chlorine 
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Deficiency  in  Chlorine,  detected  volumetii- 
cally  witi  hyposulpliite  of  sodium. 

Treparations. 
a  LiauoR  Calcis  Chlorinate.— 1  in  10  of 
Water ;  mixed,  agitated,  and  strained.  Yields  3  per 
cent,  available  Chlorine. 

h.  Vapor  Chlori.  —  Chlorinated  Lime  mixed 
with  Cold  Water,  to  evolve  Chlorine. 

From  Calx  Chlorinata  is  made  : 

Liquor  Sodse  Chlorinatse.— Solution  of  Chlor- 
inated Soda.    NaCl,NaC10.  _ 

Source. — Made  hy  mixing  solutions  o±  Chlo- 
rinated Lime  and  Carbonate  of  Sodium ;  and  filter- 
ing. CaCl20.,CaCL,  +  2Na2C03  =  (NaCl,NaC10)a 
+  2CaC03.  .        ^  „ 

Characters.— A  colourless  liquid,  with  a  feeble 
odour  of  Chlorine  and  an  astringent  taste.  Alkaline. 
A  mixed  solution  of  Hypochlorite  of  Sodium  and 
Chloride  of  Sodium,  with  Carbonate  of  Sodium. 
Sp.  gr.  1-054.  Contains  2-5  per  cent,  of  available 
Chlorine  ;  bleaches.    Dose,  10  to  20  min. 

Preparation. 
Cataplasma  SoDiE  CHLORiNATiE.— 2  oi  the 

Liquor,  added  to  a  mixtm-e  of  4  of  Linseed 

Meal  in  8  of  BoUing  Water. 

Calx  Chlorinata  is  also  used  in  the  preparation 
of  Chloroform. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  CHLORUM  PREPARATIONS. 

These  yield  the  characteristic  odour  of  Chlorine  when 
warmed  with  HCl  and  MnO„. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

E:rternally,  the  action  and  uses  of  Chlorine  depend  upon 
the  great  affinity  which  it  possesses  for  hydrogen,  and  its  conse- 
quent power  to  decompose  compounds  in  which  hydrogen  forms 
part  of  the  molecule,  such  as  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  water.  The  properties  of  the  body 
on  which  it  acts  (chemical,  vital,  or  both)  are  completely  altered ; 
whilst  nascent  oxygen  is  set  free,  and  the  Chlorine  further 
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combines  with  the  remaining  elements  of  the  hroken-down 
molecule.  Thus  it  is  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  skin,  causing 
redness,  vesication,  even  sloughing,  and  coagulating  the  albumi- 
nates of  the  part.  For  the  same  reason.  Chlorine  is  one  of  tho 
most  powerful  of  disinfectants,  deodorisers,  and  decolorisers, 
its  activity  as  a  dis-infectant  greatly  exceeding  that  of  Carbolic 
Acid,  and  in  some  respects  even  Corrosive  Sublimate.  As  a 
stimulant  and  disinfectant,  Chlorine  Water,  or  the  Solutions 
of  Chlorinated  Lime  or  Chlorinated  Soda,  may  be  applied  to 
foul  ulcers,  dissection  and  poisoned  wounds,  and  diphtheritic 
surfaces ;  or  used  in  contagious  ophthalmia.  oz£ena,  and  other 
foul  discharges  from  surfaces  or  cavities. 

Of  much  more  extensive  application  is  the  disinfectant 
action  of  Chlorinated  Lime  and  its  preparations  apart  from  the 
body  :  to  purify  rooms,  wash  infected  clothes,  flush  di-ains,  and 
throw  upon  the  stools  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  before  they 
are  disposed  of. 

Internally,  Chlorine  exerts  a  similar  local  action  upon  the 
parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  and  is  employed  as  a  wash 
or  gargle,  to  disinfect  and  stimulate  foul  ulcers  of  the  mouth, 
tongue,  and  throat,  especially  in  diphtheria. 

In  the  stomach  Chlorine  in  dilute  solutions  becomes  con- 
verted into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorides,  and  loses  all  further 
e'ffect  upon  the  body  as  the  uncombined  element. 

Inhaled  as  the  Vapor,  Chlorine  causes  local  iiTitation  of 
the  respiratory  passages,  with  distressing  pain  in  the  thi-oat 
and  chest,  spasm,  cough,  lacrymation,  sneezing,  and  headache. 
It  cannot  be  recommended  in  this  form. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION,  AND  REMOTE 
LOCAL  ACTION. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Chlorine  enters  the  circulation  or 
reaches  the  tissues  uncombined ;  more  probably  it  is  entirely 
converted  into  chlorides.  It  has  been  given  in  typhus,  tj'phoid 
fever,  small-pox,  and  other  "putrescent"  diseases,  but  there  is 
little  evidence  in  favour  of  continuing  its  use  in  these  cases.  In 
chronic  dysentery,  and  liver  disease  of  a  malarial  origin, 
Diluted  Nitrohydrochloric  Acid  is  a  useful  drug.  The  Chlo- 
rates in  full  doses  may  cause  hajmaturia,  purj)ura,  and  other 
symptoms  of  to.xasmia. 

lODUM.   Iodine.    I.  127. 
Under  this  head  will  be  discussed  both  Iodine  and 
the  Iodides  of  Potassium  and  Sodium,  the  forms  in 
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which  the  element  is  generally  administered  internally. 
Eeference  will  also  be  made  to  the  other  official  Iodides. 

lodiim.— Iodine.  A  non-metallic  element. 
SoHrce.-Obtained  from  mineral  iodides  and  lodates.  Or 
from  Kelp,  the  ashes  of  sea-weed,  hy  lixiviation  i  concentration  ; 
treatment  with  H,SO,  ;  and  finally  heatmgwrth  MnO  -hen 
the  Iodine  volatilises.  2NaI  (m  lye)  -f  2H2SO4  +  MnU^  - 
I„  +  ISInSO,  -f  Na„S04  +  2H2O.     „     ^    ,     ,  ,  ,  . 

-  Characters.-Ummnv  crystals  of  a  dark  colour  and  lustre 
and  peculiar  odour,  which  yield  a  beautiful  violet-colom-ed 
vapour  when  heated.  Solubility,  I  in  7,000  of  water,  1  m  12  of 
rectified  spirit,  1  in  4  of  ether,  sparingly  m  glycerme,  freely 
in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  or  chloride  of  sodium. 
7«co»!i?«<iWes.—Ammonia,metallic  salts,  mineralacids  vegetable 
alkaloids.  J,«i3«n<ies. —Iodide  of  cyanogen;  subhming  as 
colourless  prisms.     Iron ;  not  volatile.    Water  ;  as  moisture. 

Preparations. 

1.  Linimentum  lodi.— Iodine,  5 ;  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium, 2  ;  Glycerine,  1  ;  Spirit,  40.    1  in  9^. 

2.  Liquor  lodi.— Iodine,  10 ;  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
15  ;  Water,  200.    1  in  20. 

3.  Tinctura  lodi.— Iodine,  1;  Iodide  of  Potassium,  J, 
Spirit,  20.    1  in  40.    Dose,  5  to  20  min. 

From  Tinduva  lodi  is  prepared  : 

Vapob  Iodi. — Tinctui-e  of  Iodine,  1  fl.dr. ; 
Water,  1  fl.oz.    Mix,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat. 

4.  Unguentum  lodi.— Iodine,  7 ;  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium, 7;  Glycerine,  12;  Lard,  191. 

From  lodum  is  made  : 

5.  Potassii  lodidum.— Iodide  of  Potassium.  KI. 
5oM»w.  — Obtained  by  (1)  dissolving  Iodine  in  Liquor 

Potassaj,  and  evaporating  to  dryness:  6KH0  +  3I2 — 
5KI  -\-  KIO.j  +  3HoO.  (2)  Mixing  the  residue  with 
Wood  Charcoal  and  fusing,  thus  converting  the  iodate, 
which  was  formed  with  the  iodide,  into  iodide :  2KIO3 
-I-  6C  =:  2KI  -\-  6C0.    (3)  Dissolving  and  purifying.^ 

C%ar«ci!cj-s.— Colourless,  opaque,  cubic  ciystals,  with 
some  odour  of  iodine,  a  saline  taste,  and  feebly  alkaline 
reaction.    Soliihiliiy,  4  in  3  of  water  ;  less  freely  in  spirit. 
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Strikes  blue  with  preparations  containing  starch  ou 
addition  of  chlorine.   Impurities.— Ioda.te,  detected  Lv 
Mue  colour  with  tartaric  acid  and  starch ;  free  iodine, 
by  starch ;  and  the  impurities  of  Liquor  PotassEe  Dose 
2  to  20  gi-.,  freely  diluted,  after  meals,  ' 

Prepai-ations. 

a.  LiNIMENTUM  POTASSII  lODIDI   CUM  SaPONE. 

—Iodide  of  Potassium,  12;  Curd  Soap,  16;  Glyce- 
rine, 8;  Oil  of  Lemon,  1 ;  Water,  80. 

b.  Unguentum  Potassii  Iodidi.  —  Iodide  of 
Potassium,  16 ;  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  1  ;  Water, 
14;  Benzoated  Lard,  110. 

c.  Also  all  the  preparations  of  lodum. 

6.  Sodii  lodidum.— Iodide  of  Sodium.  Nal. 

Source. — Made  by  the  same  process  as  Iodide  of 
Potassium,  Solution  of  Soda  being  used  in  place  of 
Solution  of  Potash. 

Characters. — A  dry,  white,  crystalline,  deliquescent 
powder,  with  a  saline  and  bitter  taste ;  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  spirit.    Dose,  3  to  10  gr. 

Iodine  is  also  used  in  the  production  of  Iodoform,  and 
the  Iodides  of  Arsenium,  Ferrum,  Hydrargyi-um, 
Plumbum,  and  Sulphui-,  or  preparations  containing  them. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHAKACTERS  OF  lODUM  AND  ITS  SALTS. 

Iodine  is  entirely  volatilised  by  heat  with  the  evolution  of 
violet  vapours.  Aqueous  solutions  strike  a  deep  blue  with 
starch.  Solutions  of  Iodides  give  the  same  reaction  when  de- 
composed by  solution  of  chlorine ;  also  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  AgNOg,  insoluble  in  HNO3,  soluble  in  NH4HO.  Solutions 
of  Iodine  may  be  decolorised  by  Hyposulphite  of  Sodium. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally  applied,  Iodine  is  a  powerful  irritant  and  vesi- 
cant, decomposing  organic  molecules,  and  entering  into  loose 
chemical  combination  with  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the 
parts.  At  the  same  time  it  stains  the  epidermis  of  a  deep  brown ; 
causes  considerable  pain ;  and  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  partly 
by  the  skin  and  partly  by  the  air  of  respiration  in  the  form  of 
vapour.  It  is  also  a  very  powerful  antiseptic  and  disinfectant. 
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The  Tincture,  Liniment,  and  Ointment  of  Iodine  are  ex- 
tensively used  as  stimulants  and  disinfectants  to  foul  caUous 
ulcers  much  Uke  Nitrate  of  Silver  ;  as  vegetable  parasiticides 
in  ringworm;  and  as  counter-irritants  in  subacute  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  joints,  periosteum,  lymphatic  glands  the 
pleura,  and  the  lungs,  for  which  purpose  the  Ointments  ot  tne 
Iodides  of  Lead  and  Mercury  are  also  apphed.  In  these  in- 
stances the  chief  effect  is  doubtless  stimulation ;  but  a  certain 
amount  of  the  Iodine  is  absorbed,  and  acts  specificaUy,  as  will 
be  presently  described.  Iodine  in  solution  is  injected  into 
cysts,  goitres,  hydrocele,  etc.,  with  much  success. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  applied  to  the  unbroken  skin  is  neither 
irritant  nor  capable  of  being  absorbed,  unless  decomposed  by 
the  sweat.  It  is  readily  taken  up  from  the  exposed  mucous 
membranes.  How  much  specific  value  can  be  attached  to  the 
Iodide  Liniment  is  doubtfiil.  . 

Internally,  the  local  action  of  fi-ee  Iodine  is  also  irritant, 
and  the  Tincture  is  successfully  applied  to  the  gums  m  peri- 
osteal toothache.  Inhaled  into  the  respiratory  passages,  it 
gives  rise  to  cough,  sneezing,  severe  pain  over  the  frontal 
sinuses,  distressing  pains  in  the  chest,  and  dyspnoea.  Com- 
pounds of  Iodine  with  Creasote  and  various  soothmg  volatile 
substances,  such  as  Chloroform  and  Ether,  have  lately  conie 
into  repute  as  continuous  inhalations  in  the  so-caUed  "  anti- 
septic "  treatment  of  phthisis,  bronchitis,  and  other  forms  of 
chronic  lung  disease. 

In  the  stomach  and  bowels,  although  it  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  the  Iodide  or  lodate  of  sodium,  the  irritant  effects 
of  free  Iodine  are  continued,  with  abdominal  pain,  sickness,  and 
diarrhoea  as  the  result ;  and  internally  it  is  given  in  the  form 
of  an  iodide.  Small  doses,  however,  of  the  Tincture  (3  to  5 
minims)  every  15  minutes,  will  occasionally  check  vomiting 
from  some  causes.  Iodide  of  Potassium  is  decomposed  in  the 
stomach,  the  sodium  salt  and  albuminate  being  formed  from  it. 

2.   ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Iodine  is  freely  absorbed  into  the  blood  from  mucous  sur- 
faces, and  the  Sodium  Iodide  quickly  enters  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  In  the  blood  the  element  is  at  first  combined  with 
sodium ;  but  this  salt  appears  to  be  decomposed,  the  Iodine 
for  a  time  set  free,  some  of  the  red  corpuscles  broken  down  (it 
the  amount  of  Iodine  be  large),  and  bloody  effusions  and  bloody 
urine  make  their  appearance.  Such  results  are  to  be  carelully 
avoided  in  practice ;  and  as  far  as  we  know,  less  degrees  ot 
the  same  cannot  be  usefully  appUed  to  therapeutical  purposes, 
unless  the  tendency  to  coagulation  be  somewhat  increased  by  it. 
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3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  Iodide  of  sodium  and  albuminous  compounds  pass 
from  the  hlood  into  the  tissues  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and 
may  be  found  in  all  of  them,  especially  the  excreting  organs 
and  lymphatic  glands,  whilst  they  appear  very  scantily  iu  the 
nervous  centres.  According  to  Binz,  the  Iodine  is  liberated  in 
the  tissues.  Almost  as  quickly  it  again  leaves  the  tissues ;  and 
in  thus  passing  rapidly  through  the  protoplasm  of  the  body, 
and  sharing  in  its  metabolism  by  combining  (probably  very 
loosely)  with  the  albuminous  molecules.  Iodine  no  doubt 
accelerates  tissue  change.  As  no  increase  of  urea  accompanies 
this  eiiect,  nor  bodily  wasting,  the  Iodine  must  either  spare 
the  liver  (which  is  the  chief  source  of  urea),  or  accelerate  the 
metabolism  of  the  plasma,  rather  than  of  the  tissue  elements 
themselves.  (See  ifeiJaio^im,  Part  III.)  However  this  may 
be,  the  following  are  the  principal  directions  in  which  Iodine 
affects  nutrition,  and  the  applications  of  the  same : 

(1)  The  lymphatic  glands  are  reduced  in  size  by  Iodine, 
which  is  extensively  used  for  scrofulous  and  other  chronic 
enlargements  of  the  glands,  whether  applied  locally  as  Iodine, 
or  administered  internally  as  the  Iodides. 

(2)  Certain  ^oiso«s  which  have  intimately  associated  them- 
selves with  the  albuminous  structures,  are  disengaged  from 
these  combinations  by  Iodine.  Lead  and  Mercury  may  be 
swept  out  of  the  tissues  bj-  Iodide  of  Potassium,  administered 
for  plumbism  and  hydrargyrism  respectively. 

(3)  The  principal  application,  however,  of  iodine  is  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis.  Either  the  poison  of  this  disease  is  thus 
eliminated  from  the  system,  or  Iodine  hastens  the  life  and 
disappearance  of  the  small-celled  growth  by  which  syphilis  is 
characterised.  It  is  specially  valuable  in  the  tertiary  forms  of 
syphilis,  when  Mercury  may  be  no  longer  given  with  advantage; 
and  nodes  and  other  superficial  enlargements,  gummata  in  the 
viscera,  and  certain  forms  of  skin  disease,  may  be  very  success- 
fully treated  by  the  Potassium  salt.  The  same  precautions 
must  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  general  health,  and 
especially  the  preservation  of  digestion,  in  a  course  of  Iodine, 
as  are  laid  down  under  the  head  of  Mercmy. 

(4)  In  subacute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  exudations  or  effusions  in  connection  with  the 
joints  and  serous  cavities,  and  some  forms  of  pulmonary  con- 
solidation, Iodide  of  Potassium  may  promote  absorption  by 
stimulating  the  local  nutrition.  The  local  application  of  Iodine 
"  paint "  is  combined  in  such  cases. 

(5)  Scrofula  is  benefited  by  Iodine,  especially  when  it 
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affects  the  lymphatic  glands,  enlargements  of  which  are  treated 
by  the  Liniment,  or  the  Ointment  of  the  Iodide  of  Lead,  by 
interstitial  injections  (rarely) ;  internally  by  Iodide  of  Iron,  or 
Iodine  mineral  waters,  such  as  the  Water  of  Woodhall.  On  the 
contrary,  phthisis  is  rarely  benefited  by  Iodides,  unless  there 
be  a  syphilitic  taint  present. 

(6)  In  chronic  rheumatism  where  debility  is_  not  a  promi- 
nent symptom,  in  gonoiThceal  rheumatism,  and  in  the  arthritis 
of  syphilis,  the  Iodide  may  be  beneficial.  In  chronic  arthritic 
gout  it  is  probably  useless,  or  even  prejudicial. 

Binz  holds  that  free  Iodine  and  its  readily  decomposable 
compounds  are  narcotic,  paralysing  the  cerebral  centres  by 
direct  action  on  the  nervous  structm-es,  and  finally  proving 
fatal  thi-ough  the  respiratory  centre.  The  heart,  vessels,  and 
body  temperature  are  unaffected  by  Iodine ;  and  the  depressing 
effect  on  these  of  large  doses  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  is  believed 
to'be  caused  by  the  Potassium.  The  remarkably  useful  effect 
of  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  relieving  or  curing  aneurysm  is  due 
to  the  reduction  of  the  blood  pressui-e  by  the  alkali,  the  coagu- 
lating effect  of  Iodine  on  the  blood,  and  the  specific  effect  of 
Iodine  on  the  chronic  inflammatory  changes  (often  syphilitic) 
in  the  waU  of  the  artery  which  have  led  to  the  dilatation. 

4.   REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Iodine  is  rapidly  excreted,  appearing  in  the  urine,  the 
mucous  secretions  generally  (specially  in  those  of  the  air 
passages),  the  perspiration,  saliva,  bile,  and  milk.  Part  of  the 
sodium  salt  which  reaches  the  excreting  organs  is  thro-mi  out 
unchanged,  part  is  decomposed,  and  Iodine  again  set  free  to 
exert  its  local  action  remotely. 

The  diui-etic  effect  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  is  not  marked 
unless  large  doses  be  given,  and  probably  depends  upon  the 
alkali,  not  on  the  Iodine.  The  latter  may,  however,  have  an 
alterative  action  upon  the  kidney,  and  the  Iodide  may  therefore 
be  used  in  some  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  combined 
with  other  remedies. 

The  excretion  of  Iodine  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  tract  is  of  most  interest  to  the  therapeutist.  In 
certain  subjects,  and  probably  when  Iodide  of  Potassium  con- 
tains free  Iodine  as  an  impurity,  its  exhibition  produces  a  series 
of  di.stres8ing  symptoms  known  as  "  iodism,"  consisting  of 
coryza,  the  watery  discharge  from  the  nose  being  sometimes 
profuse ;  sneezing ;  intense  pain  of  a  bursting  character  oyer 
the  frontal  sinuses,  commonly  called  "headache;"  swelling 
and  redness  of  the  gums,  hard  and  soft  palate,  and  fauces,  foul- 
ness of  the  tongue,  and  increase  of  the  mucus  of  the  mouth  ; 
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cough  and  frothy  expectoration,  and  a  sense  of  heat  and  raw- 
ness in  the  trachea  and  chest.  The  phenomena  of  u-ritation 
of  the  respiratory  mucosa  by  the  out-going  Iodine  are  therefore 
identical  with  those  produced,  by  the  immediate  action  of 
Iodine  by  inhalation,  but  in  a  minor  degree.  In  bronchial 
catarrh,  when  the  secretion  is  deficient,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchi  swollen  and  dry,  and  cough  useless  and  painful, 
Iodide  of  Potassium  is  a  valuable  expectorant,  quickly  inducing 
a  flow  of  thin  mucus,  by  establishing  secretion,  or  by  liquefying 
tenacious  mucus  which  may  be  plugging  or  irritating  the 
bronchi.  It  is,  further,  an  indirect  antispasmodic,  given  with 
great  benefit  in  asthma  and  emphysema.  The  Iodide  of  Ethyl 
(non-official)  inhaled  as  vapour  may  rapidly  relieve  the  spasm 
of  asthma.  Iodide  of  Potassium  is  sometimes  given  in  otlier 
respiratory  diseases,  e.g.  in  pneumonia,  if  the  consoKdation 
thi-eaten  to  persist. 

In  escaping  by  the  skin  the  liberated  Iodine  produces  in 
certain  individuals  peculiar  eruptions  :  jjapular,  acneiform, 
vesicular,  or  plastic,  rarely  purpuric.  The  value  of  the  drug 
in  certain  skin  diseases  no  doubt  depends  partly  on  this  in- 
fluence. Iodide  of  Potassium  is  said  to  be  an  antigalactagogue. 

5.  ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PUEPAUATIONS  CON- 
TAINING IODINE. 

1.  Fcrri  locMum. — Pilula  Ferri  lodidi  and  Syrupus  Ferri 
lodidi  combine  the  action  of  the  two  important  elements,  and 
are  especially  indicated  and  extensively  employed  when  Iodine 
has  to  be  administered  for  a  length  of  time  to  anaemic  sub- 
jects. This  is  the  form  in  which  Iodine  is  usually  given  in 
scrofula,  the  syrup  being  a  favourite  remedy  for  strumous 
children. 

2.  Hydrargyri  lodidim  Euhrum  possesses  chiefly  the  action 
of  the  Per- salts  of  Mercury,  and  is  used  accordingly.  See 
Hydrargyrum. 

3.  Sulphuris  lodidum  is  now  used  externally  only,  and  is 
believed  to  produce  the  combined  effects  of  the  two  alteratives. 

BROMUM.    Beomine.    Br.  80. 

Along  with  Bromine  will  be  discussed  Diluted 
Hydrobromic  Acid  and  the  three  official  Bromides  of 
Ammonium,  Potassium,  and  Sodium. 

Bromum.  Bromine.  A  liquid  non-metallic  element. 
Source. — Obtained  from  sea-water,  and  from  some  saline 
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8pring3.  by  heating-  its  natiu-al  Magnesium  compound  with 
Oxide  of  Manganese  and  Sulphuric  Acid.  JNIgBi-o  +  MnOo  + 
K,S04  =  Br.,  +  MnS04  +  MgO  +  HaO. 

Characters.—K  dark  brownish-red,  very  volatile  liquid, 
with  a  strong  disagreeable  odour.  Solnbility,  1  in  30  of  water. 
Impurity. — Iodine  ;  detected  by  starch  test. 

From  Bromum  are  made : 

1.  Acidum  Hydrobromicum  Dilutmn. —  Diluted 
Hydrobromic  Acid.  A  liquid  composed  of  10  per  cent, 
of  gaseous  or  absolute  Hydrobromic  Acid  and  90  per 
cent,  of  water. 

Source. — Distilled  from  a  Solution  of  Bromine  in 
water,  through  which  Sulphuretted  Hydi-ogen  has  been 
previously  passed,  the  first  and  last  portions  of  sul- 
phuretted compounds  being  rejected.  lOBro -f  4H.S-I- 
8H,0  —  20HBr  +  So  +  2H.,S04. 

Characters. — A  colourless  liquid,  odourless,  with  a 
strong  acid  taste,  and  acid  reaction.  It  yields  Bromine 
when  heated  with  MnOo  and  H3SO4.  Dose,  15  to  50  min. 

2.  Ammonii  Bromidum. — Bromide  of  Ammonium. 
NH^Br. 

Source. — Made  by  neutralising  Hydrobromic  Acid 
with  Liquor  Ammonife,  evaporating,  and  crystallising. 
HBr  +  NH4HO  =  NH^Br  +  H^O. 

Characters.  —  Colourless  crystals,  which  become 
slightly  yellow  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  have  a  pun- 
gent saline  taste.  Solubility,  1  in  1^  of  water ;  less 
soluble  in  spirit.  Sublimes  by  heat.  Impurities. — 
Iodides  ;  free  bromine.    Dose,  2  to  20  gr. 

3.  Potassii  Bromidum. — Bromide  of  Potassium. 
KBr. 

Source. — Obtained  fi-om  Liquor  Potassaj,  Bromine, 
and  Charcoal,  by  a  similar  process  to  that  by  which  the 
Iodide  of  Potassium  is  made.    [See  page  123.) 

Characters.  —  Colourless  cubic  crystals,  without 
odour,  of  a  pungent  saline  taste.  Solubility,  readily  in 
water.  Does  not  strike  blue  with  preparations  contain- 
ing starch,  imless  it  contain  iodide  as  impurity.  Dose, 
5  to  30  gr. 

4.  Sodii  Bromidum. — Bromide  of  Sodium.  NaBr. 

Source. — Made  by  (I)  dissolving  Bromine  in  Solu- 
tion of  Soda,  and  evaporating ;  (2)  mixing  the  residue 
with  charcoal,  and  fusing ;  (3)  dissolving  and  purifying. 
J— 8 
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Characters.  —  A  granular  white  powder  of  small 
monoclinic  crystals,  somewhat  deliquesceftt,  inodorous, 
with  saline  taste.  Solubility,  1  in  less  than  2  of  water ; 
less  so  in  spirit.    Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

GENEKAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  BROMUM  AND  ITS  SAI-TS. 

Bromine  gives  a  yellow  colour  with  starch  paste ;  a  orowii 
solution  in  CSg.  Bromides  give  a  yellowish-white  precipitate 
with  AgNOa ;  sparingly  soluble  in  NH4HO. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
L   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally  Bromine  is  a  powerful  irritant  and  escharotic. 

Its  local  use  is  confiHed  to  the  treatment  of  cancer  of  the 
cervix  uteri  (1  in  5  pai'ts  of  rectified  spii-it).  The  Bromides 
have  no  such  irritant  action  unless  in  highly  concentrated  solu- 
tion.   They  are  not  absorbed  from  the  unbroken  skin. 

Internally,  the  local  action  of  Bromine  resembles  that  of 
Chlorine,  the  vapour  being  intensely  irritant,  and,  indeed, 
irrespirable.    It  is  never  used  in  this  way. 

The  Bromides  taken  continuously  for  a  time  in  full  doses, 
3r  applied  in  strong  solution  to  the  throat,  are  said  to  reduce 
the  sensibility  of  the  fauces,  so  that  the  reflex  movements  of 
the  parts,  such  as  swallowing,  vomiting,  and  cough,  are  not 
easily  excited.  They  have  therefore  been  employed  previous 
to  examinations  or  operations  in  connection  with  the  larynx, 
but  Cocaine  has  now  quite  displaced  them  for  this  purpose. 
The  Bromides  have  but  little  effect  of  an  irritant  kind  on  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  so  that  large  doses  (20  grains  thrice  a-day 
for  years)  may  be  readily  borne.  The  greatest  care  must 
always  be  taken,  however,  to  preserve  digestion  and  regularity 
of  the  bowels,  in  cases  where  Bromides  are  continuously 
prescribed. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  KLOOD. 

Bromide  of  Potassium,  the  salt  most  commonly  employed, 
enters  the  blood  unchanged,  where  it  is  probably  converted 
into  the  sodium  salt  by  double  decomposition  with  the  chloride 
of  sodium.  For  a  moment  it  may  be  set  free  in  the  blood,  but 
no  special  action  or  therapeutic  application  can  be  referred  to 
this  circumstance. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  Bromides  appear  to  pass  through  the  organs  as  Bro- 
mide of  Sodium,  and  have  a  very  definite  specific  action  upon 
them,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  one  of  depression. 
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The  nervous  system  is  specially  affected.  Loss  of  reflex 
excitability  in  connection  with  aU  the  sentient  surfaces  of  the 
body  follows  the  administration  of  full  medicinal  doses.  This 
result  is  due  partly  to  depression  of  the  peripheral  (sensory) 
nervous  filaments,  hut  chiefly  to  reduced  activity  of  the  nervous 
centres  in  the  brain  and  cord.  At  the  same  time  the  motor 
nerves  are  also  soothed,  and  the  muscular  power  (which  we  may 
conveniently  consider  along  with  the  nervous),  is  much 
weakened.  The  phenomena  of  this  general  nervo-muscular 
depression  are  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  highest  centres  : 

The  Bromides  lessen  cerebral  activity,  i-eadiness  to  react 
to  emotional  stimuli,  and  sensibility  and  irritability  of  mind 
generally,  thus  inducing  a  condition  of  brain  favourable  to  the 
advent  of  sleep.  They  are  thus  indirect  hypliotics,  not  acting 
like  Opium  and  Chloral,  but  so  reducing  the  patient's  sensi- 
bility of  his  surroundings,  bodily  condition,  or  circumstances, 
as  to  prevent  distraction,  and  allow  natural  sleep  to  supervene. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Bromides  act  upon  the  nerve  cells 
directly,  or  upon  the  cerebral  blood-vessels.  The  soothing  and 
hypnotic  effects  of  the  Bromides  are  very  extensively  employed 
in  restlessness  and  sleeplessness  from  mental  strain,  whether 
emotional  or  intellectual,  in  the  acute  specific  fevers  when 
similar  symptoms  are  urgent,  in  acute  alcoholism,  and  in  mania. 
In  the  three  last  conditions  a  certain  amount  of  Chloral  or 
Opium  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  Bromides. 
Bromide  of  Lithium,  not  official,  but  a  very  active  hypnotic, 
will  sometimes  remove  the  insomnia  of  gout.  The  most  im- 
portant application  of  the  soothing  action  of  the  Bromides  is  in 
epilepsy,  which  is  now  almost  exclusively  treated  with  these 
salts,  unless  they  be  contra-indicated.  Hysteria,  infantile  con- 
vulsions, whooping  cough,  general  "  nervousness,"  hypochon- 
driasis, gastric  and  intestinal  disorders  of  reflex  origin,  sea- 
sickness, and  the  low  despondent  condition  so  common  in 
women  with  uterine  irregularities,  are  also  relieved  by 
Bromides,  although  not  with  the  success  obtained  in  epilepsy. 

The  great  vital  centres  of  the  medulla  are  depressed  by 
Bromides.  Respiration  becomes  weakened  and  slower,  whence 
possibly  part  of  the  value  of  the  drug  in  whooping  cough. 
The  heaxt  is  also  slowed  and  weakened  in  its  action  ;  chiefly, 
however,  by  depression  of  its  nervo-muscular  substance,  not  of 
the  cardiac  centre.  Bromides  are  of  much  service,  therefore, 
in  nervous  disorders  of  the  heart,  especiallj'^  in  hysterical, 
dyspeptic,  and  alcoholic  subjects.  The  direct  effect  of  these 
drugs  on  the  vessels  is  unsettled ;  as  a  whole,  the  tension  is 
reduced. 

The  spinal  centres  and  spinal  nerves,  and  the  muscles, 
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are  all  depressed  by  the  Bromides,  the  former  so  much  so 
that  the  convulsions  of  Strychnine  poisoning  cannot  be  induced, 
and  the  two  drugs  are  so  far  physiological  antagonists.  In 
such  a  case,  and  in  tetanus,  the  Bromides  may  be  given,  but 
they  are  neither  rapid  nor  powerful  enough  to  be  trusted  to 
alone. 

The  temperature  is  lowered  by  Bromides,  but  not  to  an 
extent  of  much  practical  value. 

The  ovarian  and  uterine  functions  are  quieted,  and  meno- 
rrhagia  relieved,  by  these  drugs. 

4.   KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  Bromides  appear  in  the  secretions  within  a  few 
minutes  after  their  administration,  being  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys  chiefly,  by  the  salivary  glands,  mammae,  skin,  and  all 
raucous  surfaces.  In  passing  through  these  excreting  organs, 
the  Bromides  break  up  and  set  free  Bromine,  which  exerts  a 
second  stimulant  effect  on  the  parts.  The  urinary  constituents 
are  irregularly  disturbed;  but  not  in  a  manner  that  can  be 
turned  to  therapeutical  account.  Infants  at  the  breast  may  be 
affected  by  Bromine  in  the  milk.  The  skin  is  markedly 
affected,  a  characteristic  acne-like  eruption  appearing,  or 
other  forms  of  skin  disease,  which  are  familiar  in  epileptics 
consuming  large  quantities  of  the  drug.  Cough  is  occasionally 
set  up,  and  conjunctivitis  may  also  occur.  The  interest  to  the 
therapeutist  of  all  these  remote  effects  of  the  Bromides  lies  in 
their  prevention,  if  possible,  in  cases  where  the  drugs  have  to 
be  steadily  taken  for  an  indefinite  time,  an  end  which  may 
sometimes  be  secured  by  combining  them  with  arsenic. 

Hydrobromic  Acid  possesses  many  of  the  properties  of  the 
Bromides,  but  is  less  useful  than  Bromide  of  Potassiuni.  It 
is  said  to  prevent  the  cerebral  symptoms  produced  by  Quinine, 
which  it  readily  dissolves,  and  the  after-effects  of  Morphine,  if 
given  with  these  drugs. 


Sub-Group  II. 
SULPHUR.    Sulphur.    S.  32. 
Under  this  head  will  be  discussed  not  only  Sul- 
phur, but  the  official  Sulphides,  the  form  in  which  the 
element  is  chiefly  active  physiologically.    Sulphur  is 
found  native  as  virgin  sulphur,  and  as  sulphides  of 
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metals.  It  is  the  source  of  all  the  preparations,  with 
the  exception  of  Calx  Sulphuraba. 

1.  SulpllUI*  SublimaUim.  —  Rublimed  Sulphur. 
••  Flowers  of  Sulphur." 

5o/<rt«.— Prepared  from  crude  or  rough  sulphur  hy  subli- 
mation in  a  large  chamber. 

Characters.— K  fine  greenish-yellow  gritty  powder,  without 
taste  or  odour  until  heated;  neutral.  Insoluble  in  water; 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  fixed  oils,  and  turpentine,  with 
heat.  /«?^Kr»7ie«.— Sulphurous  and  Sulphuric  Acids  ;  detected 
hy  test-paper.    Sulphide  of  Arsenium.    Dose,  20  to  60  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  Confectio  Sulphuris.— Sublimed  Sulphur,  4 ;  Acid 
Tartrate  of  Potassium,  1  ;  Tragacanth,  ;  Syrup  of 
Orange  Peel,  4.    Dose,  60  to  120  gr. 

b.  Unguentum  Sulphuris. — 1  ;  Benzoated  Lard,  4. 

From  Sulphur  Sublimatum  are  made  : 

c.  Sulphur  Prsecipitatum. — Precipitated  Sulphur. 
"  Milk  of  Sulphur." 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  boiling  Sublimed  Sulphurwith 
Slaked  Lime  in  Water;  (2)  precipitating  the  filtrate 
with  diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid,  washing  and  drying. 
(1)  12s  +  SCaHoOs  =  2CaSg  +  CaS^Os  +  SH^O.  (2) 
2CaS5  +  CaS.p3  +  6HC1  =  3CaCl„  +"682  +  SHaO. 

Characters. — A  greyish-yellow  soft  powder.  [in- 
ptirities. — Sulphate  of  Lime ;  H2SO4  being  used  instead 
of  HCl ;  detected  by  grittiness,  and  microscopically  as 
crystals.    H2S ;  detected  by  odour.    Dose,  20  to  60  gr. 

Preparation. 

Trochisci  Sulphuris. — 360 ;  Acid  Tartrate  of  Po- 
tassium, 72  ;  Sugar,  576  ;  Gum  Acacia,  72  ;  Tincture  of 
Orange,  72  ;  Mucilage  of  Acacia,  72.  5  gr.  of  Sulphur 
in  each.    Dose,  1  to  6. 

d.  Potassa  Sulphurata.— "  Liver  of  Sulphur." 

Source. — Made  by  fusing  Sublimed  Sulphur  with 
Carbonate  of  Potassium,  and  breaking  into  pieces. 

Characters. — Solid  greenish  fragments,  liver-brown 
when  recently  broken  ;  alkaline ;  acrid  to  the  taste  ; 
readily  forming  with  water  a  yellow  solution  smelling 
of  HjS,  which  is  evolved  on  addition  of  PlCl.  A  mix- 
ture of  Potassium  Salts,  of  which  the  chief  is  Sulphide. 
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Preparation. 
TJnguextum  Potass;e  SulphuratjE. — 1  m  lb\ 
of  Hard  and  Soft  Paraffin. 

e.  Sulphuris  lodidum. — Iodide  of  Sulphur.  ST. 

Source. — Made  by  fusing  Sublimed  Sulphur  with 
Iodine ;  cooling  till  solid,  and  breaking  into  pieces. 

Characters. — Greyish-black  crystalline  pieces,  smell- 
ing strongly  of  Iodine.  Solubility,  1  in  60  of  glycerine  , 
insoluble  in  water. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Sulphuris  Iodidi. — 1  in  \b\  of 
Hard  and  Soft  ParaflSn. 

Sublimed  Sulphur  is  also  contained  in  Pulvis  Glycyr- 
rhizse  Compositus  (1  in  12);  and  is  used  in  preparing 
Emplastrum  Hydrargyri,  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum 
Hydrargyro,  and  Antimonium  Sulphuratum. 

2.  Calx  Slllplllirata.— Sulphurated  Lime.  A  mix- 
ture containing  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  CaS. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  Sulphate  of  Calcium 
and  Wood  Charcoal. 

Characters. — A  nearly  white  powder,  smelling  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.    Dose,  -^to  \  gr. 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  SULPHUR. 

Sulphur  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  Most  Sulphides  evolve 
H.2S  with  HCl. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally  applied,  Sulphur  has  probably  no  local  action 
of  itself,  but  is  partially  converted,  by  contact  with  the  acid 
products  of  the  skin,  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphides, 
which  are  energetic  substances.  Whether,  therefore,  rubbed 
on  as  ointment,  worn  in  flannel,  distributed  over  the  surface  by 
fumigation,  or  given  as  a  natural  or  artificial  bath  of  "  sulphur 
waters,"  it  is  not  Sulphur,  but  its  hydrogen  compound,  which 
possesses  local  therapeutical  propertiesF, 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
skin  in  any  of  the  forms  just  mentioned,  is  a  vasculaj  stimu- 
lant and  nervous  sedative.  It  is  probably  on  this  account  that 
Sulphur  has  long  been  regarded  as  lasef ul  in  relieving  the  pains 
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of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  as  an  alterative  m  certain  kinds 
o  skin  disease,  such  as  acne,  in  which  the  Omtment  of  the 
Potassa  Sulphurata  is  especially  valuable  The  solution  "^^^^^^^^ 
£.as  is  also  absorbed  by  the  skm,  and  is  extolled  m  the  f orm  ot 
baths)  in  lead  and  mercury  poisoning,  syphilis,  and  chronic 
enlargements  of  joints.    The  rationale  of  these  effects  will  be 

^""Suljht'^and'sulphurated  Potash  and  Lime  destroy  the 
Acarus  scabiei,  and  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  itch  Iodide 
of  Sulphm-  is  a  local  stimulant  and  alterative,    bee  Jodum 

Liternalli/,  Sulphui-  has  been  locally  applied  to  the  throat 
in  diphtheria',  but  with  disappointing  results. 

In  the  stomach  it  remains  unaltered,  and  passes  as  such 
into  the  intestines,  where  a  small  portion  becomes  C0i.;verted 
into  Sulphides,  and  acts  as  a  purgative,  possibly  by  increasing 
peristalsis,  more  probably  by  stimulating  the  glandular  struc- 
tures    Milk  of  Sulphur,  the  Confectio.  the  Trochisc,  and 
the  Pulvis  Glvcyrrhizai  Compositus  are  simple  laxatives  pro- 
ducino-  an  easy  soft  stool,  with  little  or  no  pain  S}'lph"r 
Waters,  drlk  freely  at  Harrogate  and  Strathpeffer  m  this 
count  y  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Challes,  Aix4es-Bains  and  he 
Pyrene^e's,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  at  the  Blue  Lick 
Alpena,  Sharon,  and  other  springs  m  the  United  States  have 
a  Lilar  but  more  powerful  effect,  producing  ^onsidera^^^^^^^^^^ 
turbance  of  the  bowels,  and  depressing  the  portal  cir  ulat  on 
Sulphur  and  Sulphur  Waters  are  extensively  used  as  purgatives 
in  congestion  of  the  rectum  and  liver,  hfemorrhoids  and  othei 
diseases  of  the  great  bowel ;  and  the  waters  ax^d  baths  combine^ 
are  powerful  evacuants  and  alteratives  m  plethora,  hxjpatic 
engorgement,  gravel,  and  disorders  originating  in  them.  _ 

Sulphur  in  some  measure  escapes  unabsorbed  m  the 
faeces,  partly  unchanged,  partly  as  sulphides  of  hyda-ogen 
and  the  alkalies  which  it  has  encountered  m  the  bowel,  the 
activity  of  purgation  varying  indirectly  with  the  extent  ot 
absorption. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

The  amount  of  Sulphur  which  enters  the  blood  in  the  form 
of  sulphides  of  hydrogen  and  the  alkalies,  under  the  use  ot 
Sulphur  or  Sulphur  Waters,  produces  no  obvious  effect  upon  it. 
When  inhaled  into  the  circulation,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a 
powerful  blood  poison,  acting  both  on  the  red  corpuscles  and  the 
plasma.  It  reduces  the  oxyhaemoglobin  of  the  former,  and  con- 
terts  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  the  latter  into  sulphides, 
sulphites,  and  sulphates;  but  this  subject  is  not  ot  therapeu- 
tical interest. 
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3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  hydrogen  and  alkaline  sulphides  pass  into  the  tissutB 
from  the  blood,  and  act  chiefly  upon  the  central  nervous 
system.  When  in  large  quantity,  they  induce  rapid  failure 
of  the  nerve  centres,  especially  those  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion, the  subject  dying  rather  of  asphyxia  than  from  the 
poisonous  influence  on  the  blood  just  described.  It  is  possible 
that  the  headache  and  nervous  depression,  which  attend  the  use 
of  Sulphur  Waters  in  some  persons,  are  minor  degi-ees  of  these 
effects.  It  is  possible  also  that  Sulphur  and  its  compounds, 
possessing  these  powerful  influences  on  the  blood  and  tissues 
(which  appear  to  be  of  the  nature  of  arrest  of  oxydation),  may 
modify  nutrition  to  some  extent  even  in  medicinal  doses,  and 
thus  possess  alterative  properties.  In  chronic  rheumatism, 
syphilis,  gout,  and  skin  diseases,  they  have  been  much  prescribed 
from  time  immemorial,  especially  at  watering  places.  Sulphur- 
ated Lime  has  lately  been  found  useful  in  scrofulous  disease  of 
bones,  and  in  influencing  suppuration. 

4.   REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

It  is  under  this  head  that  we  find  the  principal  suggestions 
for  the  therapeutical  employment  of  Sulphur.  The  sulphides 
which  we  have  traced  through  the  blood  and  tissues  are  variously 
excreted.  By  the  kidneys  they  pass  out  as  sulphates,  and  it 
is  said  that  one  half  of  a  dose  of  Sulphur  Praacipitatum  can  be 
thus  recovered  from  the  urine,  but  only  one-fifth  of  Sulphur 
Sublimatum.  If  in  excess,  part  is  also  excreted  as  sulphides. 
No  special  use  is  made  of  these  facts.  Bj^  the  skin  they  escape 
as  sulphides,  giving  the  characteristic  foul  odour  to  the  per- 
spiration, and  somewhat  increasing  its  amount.  Sulphur  is 
used  as  a  mild  cutaneous  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  valuable  internal  remedy  for  many 
skin  diseases,  such  as  acne,  chronic  eczema,  psoriasis,  and 
syphilitic  eruptions.  Drinking  the  waters  and  taking  the  baths 
at  Sulphur  springs  probably  act  in  this  remote  local  way. 
Sulphide  of  Calcium  is  specially  useful  in  boils.  The  sulphides 
are  also  excreted  by  the  bronchi  and  lungs,  giving  their  odour 
to  the  breath ;  and  Sulphur  was  once  much  used  as  an  expeo 
torant,  especially  in  chronic  bronchitis  with  abundant  expec- 
toration and  gouty  or  rheumatic  associations. 

The  valuable  eft'ect  of  Sulphur  Waters,  taken  internally 
and  used  as  baths,  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  skin 
disease,  plethoi-a,  etc.,  is  princij)ally,  if  not  entirely,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  immediate  and  remote  local  action  of  the 
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Sulphides  on  the  howels  and  portal  system,  and  on  the  kidneys 
skin,  and  bronchi  respectively.  It  is  an  important  iact  that 
Sulphur  is  a  purgative  alterative. 

The  action  and  uses  of  burned  Sulphur  as  a  disinfectant 
depend  on  the  Sulphurous  Acid  which  is  formed,  and  are  de- 
scribed at  page  147. 


Sub-Group  3. 
CARBO.    Carbon.    C.  12. 
Two  kinds  of  Carbon  are  official,  namely,  Charcoal 
from  bones  and  Charcoal  from  wood. 

1.  Carbo  Animalis.— Animal  Charcoal.    Bone  Black. 
Source. — Made  by  exposing  bones  to  a  red  heat  without  the 

access  of  air,  and  powdering  the  residue. 

Characters. — A  greyish-black  coarse  powder;  insoluble  in 
water.  Contains  only  10  per  cent,  of  pm-e  carbon,  the  rest 
consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium. 

From  Carbo  Animalis  is  made: 

Carbo  Animalis  Purificatus.  —  Animal  Charcoal 
from  which  the  salts  have  been  whollji-  removed. 

Source. — Made  by  digesting  Animal  Charcoal  in  di- 
luted Hydrochloric  Acid ;  filtering ;  washing  the  undis- 
solved part ;  and  heating  to  redness  in  a  closed  crucible. 

Characters. — A  black  powder,  inodorous,  and  nearly- 
tasteless.   Dose,  20  to  60  gr.  As  antidote,  ^  oz.  repeatedly. 

2.  Carbo  Ligni. — Wood  Charcoal. 

Source. — Wood  charred  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat  -svithout 
access  of  air. 

Characters. — Black,  brittle,  porous  masses,  without  taste  or 
smell,  and  retaining  the  form  and  texture  of  wood  ;  wheu 
burned,  leaves  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  vegetable  ash. 
Dose,  20  to  60  gr. 

Preparation. 

Cataplasma  Cahhonis. — Wood  Charcoal,  1 ;  Lin- 
seed Meal,  3  ;  Bread  Crumb,  4  ;  and  boiling  Water,  20. 

Puri/ied  Animal  Charcoal  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  such 
diugH  as  Morphine  and  Atropine,  as  a  decolorising  agent. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externalhj. — Charcoal  absorbs  and  condenses  many  gaseous 
bodies  and  vapours,  as  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  etc.  ;  and  attracts 
and  oxydises  the  colouring,  odoriferous,  and  &a,T^\A.  principles  of 
many  liquid  substances,  for  example,  litmus,  bitters,  wines,  and 
decomposing  fluids.  It  is  used  as  a  deodorant  and  disinfectant 
to  absoi'b  the  foul  emanations  from  cancerous  and  other  dis- 
charges, ulcers,  and  wounds,  being  either  hung  around  the  bed 
in  bags,  or  directly  applied  in  dust,  or  as  the  poultice  (a  bad 
form). 

Internally. — Charcoal  is  locally  used  as  a  dentifrice.  When 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  sufficient  bulk,  either  pure,  or  in  the 
form  of  biscuits,  it  absorbs  any  gas  and  acrid  products  of  indi- 
gestion which  may  be  distending  and  distressing  the  organ,  and 
is  useful  as  a  carminative  in  some  forms  of  flatulent  dyspepsia. 
Animal  Charcoal  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Garrod  as  an 
antidote  in  poisoning  by  opium,  nux-vomica,  aconite,  and  other 
organic  poisons,  the  allcaloids  of  which  it  attracts  from  their 
solutions  in  the  stomach,  and  renders  inert.  In  the  intestines 
it  may  possibly  reduce  flatulence,  disinfect  the  faeces,  and  thus 
diminish  the  reflex  peristaltic  movements  and  relieve  diarrhoea. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  absorptive  action  of 
Charcoal  can  be  retained  in  the  bowel,  or  even  in  the  stomach, 
after  it  has  been  thoroughly  brought  in  contact  with  water. 

Charcoal  is  entirely  evacuated  by  the  bowel  and  is  not 
absorbed,  so  that  it  exerts  no  specific  action  on  the  body. 


GROUP  IV. 

ACIDS. 

The  official  Acids  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Inorganic  Acids.— Sulphuric,  Nitric,  Hy- 
drochloric, Nitro-Hydrochloric,  Phosphoric,  Boric, 
Chromic,  Hydrobromic,  and  Sulphurous.  Of  these, 
Hydrobromic  Acid  is  described  under  Bromum,  page 
129.  Arsenious  Acid  is  an  anhydride,  not  a  true  acid. 

2.  Organic  Acids.— Acetic,  Citric,  Tartaric, 
Lactic,  Hydrocyanic  Diluted,  Carbolic,  Benzoic,  Gallic 
and  Tannic,  Meconic,  Oleic,  and  Salicylic.    Of  the 
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Organic  Acids,  the  first  four  only  ^^'ill  be  discussed 
bexe  •  the  action  and  uses  of  the  other  substances 
being  but  little  connected  with  their  properties  as 
acids.  Oxalic  Acid  is  contained  in  the  Appendix  as 
a  test. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM,  NiTRICUM,  HyDROCHLORICUM, 
NiTROHYDROCHLORICUM  DiLUTUM,  PHOSPHORI- 
CUM    CONCENTRATUM,  ACETICUM,  CiTRICUM,  AND 

Tartaricum. 
These   substances   are   conveniently  considered 
to<rether.    They  all  possess  distinctly  acid  properties  ; 
that  is,  they  neutralise  alkalies,  and  turn  blue  litmus 
red. 

Acidum  Sulphiiricum.- Sulphuric  Acid  HoSO^, 
Real  SulpWc  Acid,  98  per  cent,  by  ^^eigM,  m  Water. 

5o«,Te. -Obtained  by  the  combustion  of  Sulphm- ,  and  tlic 
oxydation  by  nitrous  fumes,  and  hydration  by  aqueous  vapour, 
of  the  resulting  sulphurous  acid  gas.         _        .  ^      ,  -a 

Characters.— K  colourless,  oily-lookmg,  intensely  acid 
liquid.  Sp.  gr.  1-843.  Soluble  Sulphates  give  a  heavy  whit^ 
insoluble  precipitate  with  BaCU.  Impurities.— isiiviQ  acid, 
lead,  arsenic,  and  carbonaceous  matter. 

Preparations. 

1.  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum.— 1,  to  about 
1 1  of  Distilled  Water.    Sp.  gr.  1  094.    Lose,  5  to  30  min. 

From  Acidum  Sulphwicunt  Dilutum  is  prepared  : 

Infusiim  Eosaj  Acidum.— 1  to  80.  Sec  page  267. 

2  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum.— Prepared 
bv  mixing  Sulphuric  Acid,  U  ;  Spirit,  18 ;  Spirit  of 
Cinnamon,  1 ;  Strong  Tincture  of  Ginger,  1.  bp.  gr. 
0-911.    Dose,  5  to  30  min. 

From  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum  is  prepared  : 
Infusum  Cinchonse  Acidum.—  1  in  80.  Sec 

page  291. 

3.  Many  Sulphates  and  other  preparations. 

A<-i<1iim   IVitrinim.  —  Nitric  Acid.   HNO3,  Real 
Nitric  Acid,  70  per  cent  by  weight,  in  Water. 
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Source. — Prepared  from  Nitre  by  distillation  with  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  Water. 

Characters. — A  colourless,  intensely  acid,  fuming  liquid. 
8p.  gr.  1-42.  If  a  solution  of  a  Nitrate  be  added  to  H2SO4  at 
the  bottom  of  a  test-tube,  and  solution  of  FeS04  earefull}' 
added  after  cooling,  a  black-brown  ring  will  be  formed  at  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  first  two  fluids.  Impurities. — Sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acids ;  mineral  matter ;  excess  of  water  ; 
lower  oxides  of  nitrogen,  known  by  ruddy  fumes. 

Preparations. 

1.  Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum. — 1,  to  fully  4  of 
Distilled  Water.    Dose,  10  to  30  min. 

2.  Acidum    Nitrohydrochloricum    Dilutum. — 3, 

with  Hydrochloric  Acid,  4  ;  and  Distilled  Water,  25. 
To  be  made  foui-teen  days  before  using.  It  contains 
free  chlorine,  hydrochloric,  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  and 
other  compounds  dissolved  in  water.    Dose,  5  to  20  min. 

3.  Many  Nitrates  and  other  preparations. 

Acidum  Hydrochloricum.  —  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
HOI,  about  32  per  cent,  by  weight,  dissolved  in  Water. 

Source. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  upon 
Chloride  of  Sodium,  and  solution  of  the  fumes  in  Water. 

Characters. — A  nearly  colourless,  very  acid  liquid,  with 
pungent  odour.  Sp.  gr.  1-16.  Chlorides  give  a  white  curdy 
precipitate  with  AgNOs,  soluble  in  NH4HO  ;  insoluble  in  HNOg. 
Impurities. — Sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  arsenic  ;  excess  of 
water. 

Preparatio7is. 

1.  Acidum  Hydrochloricum  Dilutum. — 1,  to  fully 

1\  of  Distilled  Water.    Dose,  10  to  30  min. 

2.  Acidum    Nitrohydrochloricum    Dilutum. — See 

Acidum  Nitricum. 

3.  Many  Chlorides  and  other  preparations. 

Acidum  Phosplioricum  Concentralum.— 

Phosphoric  Acid.    H3PO4,  with  33-7  per  cent,  of  Water. 

— Made  by  boiling  Phosphorus  with  Nitric  Acid 
and  Water;  evaporating  till  coloured  vapours  cease;  and  diluting 
with  Water.    SP^  -f  2OHNO3  -f  8H0O  =r  12H3PO4  +  20NO. 

Characters. — A  colourless  syrupy  liquid,  with  a  sour  lAst«, 
and  strongly  acid  reaction.  Sp.  gr.  1-5.  Phosphates  give  _ a 
yellow  precipitate  with  AgNOj,  soluble  in  NH^HO  and  in 
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HNO,.  J«;;»n^{^«.-Arsemc,  lead,  sulphuric  mtnc  hydro- 
chloric, and  pyro-  and  meta-phosphonc  acids.  Inco^V^tMes.- 
Calcium  salts  ;  carbonate  of  sodium.    Dose,  2  to  0  mm. 

Treparatxon. 

Acidum  Phosphoricum  Dilutum.— Diluted  Phoa- 
phoric  Acid.  1,  to  5i  of  DistiUed  Water.  Bone,  10  to 
30  min. 

Concentrated,  Phosphoric  Acid  is  used  in  preparing 
Syrupus  Ferri  Phosphatis  ;  Diluted  Phosphor  ic  J e%d, 
Ammonii  Phosphas. 

Acidum  A ceticum.— Acetic  Acid.    HaHaO.^,  Real 
Acetic  Acid,  33  per  cent,  by  weight  in  Water. 

5(,«,-ce.— Prepared  from  Wood  by  destructive  distiUation 

and  purification.  , 

Characters.— K  colourless  liquid,  with  a  pungent  odour  and 
strong  acid  reaction.  Sp.  gr.  1-044.  Acetates  evolve  odour  of 
acetic  acid  on  addition  of  H2SO4.  Impurities.— Lq^.^.,  copper ; 
sulphm-ic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphurous  acids. 

Preparations. 

1.  Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum.— 1,  to  7  of  Distilled 
Water.    Dose,  1  fl.dr.  to  1  fl.oz. 

2.  Oxymel.—l;  Water,  1;  Honey,  8.  Dose,  1  to  2 fl.dr. 

Acetic  Acid  is  used  in  preparing  : 

Acetum  Cantharidis,  Acetum  Scilla),  Extractum 
Colchici  Aceticum,  Liquor  Morphinas  Acetatis,  and 
many  Acetates. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciale.  —  Glacial  Acetic  Acid. 
HCaH-jOo,  Real  Acetic  Acid,  99  per  cent.,  with  Water. 

Source.— Made  by  distillation  from  Acetate  of  Sodium  and 
Sulphuric  Acid.    NaCHaO^  +  H2SO4  =  HC2H3O2  +  NaHSO,. 

Characters.  —  A  colourless  acid  hquid,  with  a  powerful 
acetic  odour.  Sp.  gr.  1-058.  CrystaUises  below  60^^  Fahr, 
Impurities. — Sulphurous  acid ;  and  water. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid  is  used  in  preparing  : 

Acetum  Cantharidis,  Mistura  Crcasoti,  and  Lini- 
mentum  Terebinthina)  Aceticum. 

Acetum.— Vinegar.    Contains  HC.^H.,02.  ^'^^  P°^'  c^'^*- 
.SoMj-ce.— Prepared  from  a  mixture  of  malt  and  unmalted 
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grain  by  the  acetous  fermentation.  A  little  Sulphuric  Acid  is 
added,  to  make  it  keep. 

Characters. — A  brown- coloured  acid  liquid,  with  a  charac- 
teristic odour.  Sp.  gr.  1'017  to  1"019.  Impurity. — Excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  detected  volumetrically.  Base,  1  fi.dr.  to  1  fl.oz. 

With  J^Mw^ffr  is  wwc^e  .•  EmplastrumSaponisFuscum. 

Acidiim  Citricum.— Citric  Acid.  HgCgHsOr.BLjO. 

Source. — Obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  Lemon  (Citrus 
Limonum),  or  of  the  Lime  (Citrus  Bergnmia),  by  (I)  neutraUsing 
the  boilinff  juice  with  Chalk;  (2)  decomposing  the  Citrate  of 
Calcium  thus  formed,  mixed  with  water,  by  adding  diluted 
Sulphuric  Acid,  boiling,  and  filtering;  (3)  concentrating 
and  crystallising.  (1)  2H3C6Hg07  +  SCuGO.^  —  Ca32CgHg07  + 
3H„0  +  3CO2.  (2)  Ca32C6HB07  +  3H,S04  =  2H3C6H5O7  + 
3Ca"S04. 

Characters. — Colourless  right  rhombic  prisms  with  an  acid 
taste ;  very  soluble  in  water.  Soluble  Citrates  give  a  white 
precipitate  when  boiled  with  Lime-Water ;  no  precipitate  with 
KC^HgOo.  20  gr.  in  ^  oz.  of  water  makes  a  solution  resembling 
lemon  juice  in  strength  and  acidity ;  and  neutralises  28|  gr. 
of  Potassii  Bicarbonas,  24  gr.  of  Sodii  Bicarbonas,  or  15  gr.  of 
Ammonii  Cai-bonas.  Impurities.  —  Copper,  sulphm-ic  acid, 
mineral  matters ;  tartaric  acid,  detected  by  precipitate  with 
KC.^HsO,.    Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

Citric  Acid  is  used  in  preparing  : 

Liquor  Ammonii  Citratis  Fortior,  Bismuthi  Citras, 
Lithii  Citras,  Potassii  Citras,  the  various  Effervescing 
Salts,  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Citras,  Ferri  et  Quininae  Citras, 
Syrupus  Ferri  Subchloridi,  and  Vinum  Quininae. 

Acidum  Tartaricum. — Tartaric  Acid.  H0C4H4O,;. 

Source. — Made  by  boiling  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium  with 
Water;  adding  (1)  Chalk  till  effervescence  ceases,  and (2)  Chloride 
of  Calcium ;  (3)  decomposing  the  Tartrate  of  Lime  with  Sulphuric 
Acid ;  filtering  off  the  Sulphate  of  Calcium ;  evaporating  the 
filtrate,  and  crystallising.  (1)  2KHC4H4OU  +  CaCO.^  =  CaC4 
Kfi.  +  K2C4H4O6  +  H2O  +  CO2.  (2)  K2C4H40fi  +  CaClo  = 
CaC4H40g+2KCl.   (3)  CaC4H408+H2S04=HoC4H40,,+CaS04. 

Characters. — Colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  with  a 
strongly  acid  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water.  An  excess  gives 
with  KHO  a  white  crystalline  precipitate.  Soluble  Tartrates 
give  a  white  precipitate  with  excess  of  Lime-Water.  20  gr. 
neutralise  26|  gr.  of  Potassii  Bicarbonas,  22^  gr.  of  Sodii 
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■Ri-.^nrhonas  or  U  gr.  of  Ammonii  Carhonas.  Impurities.-- 
?4d  oxalic  acid,  if^e,  mineral  matter,  acid  tartrate  of  po^ 
tassium.    Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

Tartaric  Acid  is  used  in  preparing  : 
The  various  Effervescing  Salts. 

Carbonic  Acid.— Although  not  official  as  such,  Car- 
houic  Acid  Gas  is  extensively  used  in  medicine,  heing  obtained 
from  Bicarhonates  and  Carbonates,  commonly  of  Sodmm,  Potas- 
sium, or  Ammonium,  by  decomposition  with  Citric  or  Tartaric 
Acid.  The  process  is  known  as  effervescence,  and  the  reaction 
may  he  thus  represented  : 

3KHCO3  +  HaCeHgO,  =  KjCeH^O,  +    300^    +  3H,0. 
Potasaii      1       Acidum     —     Potassii      1    Carbonic  Water 
Bicarbonaa  Citricum  Citras  Acid 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally.— Acifiia  are  irritants,  and  some  of  them  very 
powerful  corrosives.  The  strong  acids  are  used  as  caustics : 
Nitric  Acid  to  destroy  chancres  ;  Acetic  Acid,  warts ;  Sulphuric 
Acid,  some  forms  of  malignant  growths.  Very  dilute  watery 
solutions,  sponged  on  the  skin  in  fever,  cool  the  sm-fac&  by 
evaporation,  and  thus  act  as  refrigerants  ;  whilst  watery  solu- 
tions of  Sulphuric  Acid  used  in  this  way  appear  to  constnnge 
the  tissues,  and  diminish  the  sweating  of  phthisis. 

Intei-nally.— In  the  dilute  form,  acids  act  directly  upon  the 
contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are  used  in  the  treatment 
of  poisoning  by  alkalies.  In  every  instance  the  free  acids 
quickly  unite  with  bases  in  the  digestive  tract,  and  form  neutral 
salts.  In  the  mouth  they  are  stimulants  and  sialagognes  : 
they  rouse  the  appetite,  and  aid  digestion  by  increasing  the 
flow  of  saliva,  and  thus  indirectly,  as  well  as  reflexly,  of  the 
gastric  juice.  Acids  also  relieve  thirst ;  Citric,  Tartaric,  Acetic 
Acids,  and  Carbonic  Acids  in  effervescence,  as  well  as  the 
mineral  acids  largely  diluted  with  water,  being  chiefly  used 
for  this  purpose  in  fever,  and  acid  wines,  drinks,  and  fruits  in 
great  variety.  In  the  stomach  Hydrochloric  Acid  increases 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  is  given  in  dyspepsia 
during  or  after  meals,  as  a  digestive  adjuvant.  Carbonic  Acid, 
introduced  in  effervescing  wines  and  waters,  has  a  grateful 
sedative  action  upon  the  gastric  nerves ;  and  in  the  form  of 
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ehampagne  and  effervescing  mixtures  is  a  most  valuable  remedy 
in  the  treatment  of  sickness  with  exhaustion.  Reaching  tho 
duodenum,  acids  increase  the  acidity  of  the  chyme  and  stimu- 
late the  liver,  pancreas,  and  intestinal  muscles  and  glands. 
Diluted  Nitric  and  Nitrohydrochloric  Acids,  given  at  tho  end 
of  meals,  are  therefore  used  as  cholagogues  in  intestinal  dys- 
pepsia with  hepatic  torpidity,  especially  tropical  cases.  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  as  the  Diluted  or  the  Aromatic  Acid,  is  a  valuable 
intestinal  astringent,  much  employed  in  diarrhoea. 

2.  ACTIONS  ox  THE  BLOOD,  ANU  THEIll  USES. 

Acids  render  the  blood  less  alkaline  (but  never  acid,  even 
in  poisonous  doses),  by  combining  with  part  of  the  alkali  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis.  No  special  use  is  made  of  this  property, 
Phosphoric  Acid  increases  the  phosphates  in  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  is  thus  hsematinic.  The  vegetable  acids,  when  given  as 
salts  of  the  alkalies,  have  an  important  deoxydising  effect  on 
the  blood.  For  example.  Citrate  of  Potassium  becomes  con- 
verted in  the  blood  into  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  Carbonic  Acid, 
and  water,  a  portion,  however,  of  the  Citric  Acid  always  remain- 
ing unoxydised  (see  Potassium) ,  thvLS :  2(K3CgH507)  +  Oig  (in 
blood)  ==  3(K2C03)  +  5H2O  +  9C0„.  Citrates,  Tartrates,  and 
Acetates  of  Potassium,  Sodium,  Ammonium,  etc.,  in  the  effer- 
vescing form,  may  therefore  be  used  to  set  free  in  the  blood  the 
carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  which  cannot  be  so  conveniently  or 
safely  given  in  large  doses  by  the  stomach.  The  vegetable 
acids  have  been  used  in  tho  treatment  of  scurvy,  apparently 
with  doubtful  success;  and  in  rheumatism,  ■N\'ith  equally 
questionable  results  beyond  their  action  on  the  mouth,  skin, 
and  kidneys. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTIONS  AND  USES. 

In  the  tissues  and  organs  each  of  the  acids  exhibits  a 
specific  action  of  its  own.  Sulphuric  Acid  is  an  astringent  to 
the  blood-vessels,  and  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  hasmorrhage. 
Nitric  and  Nitrohijdrochloric  Acids  are  cholagogue,  specifically 
as  well  as  locally  ;  e.g.  when  administered  by  means  of  a  foot- 
bath (8  fl.oz.  to  one  gallon  of  water),  or  of  a  compress  wrung  out 
of  the  solution  and  worn  over  tho  hepatic  region.  Tropical 
enlargeme"nts  of  the  liver  may  thus  be  reduced.  Ifi/drochloric 
Acid  enters  the  tissues  as  chlorides,  and  no  specific  action  or  use 
can  therefore  be  credited  to  the  small  doses  which  can  be  given  of 
it.  Phosphoric  Acid  also  possesses  no  further  influence  on  the 
tissues  than  that  of  increasing  pro  tanto  the  amount  of  phos- 
phates, and  possibly  the  growth  of  bones  ;  and  its  value  in  con- 
stitutional diseases  is  probably  duo  to  its  action  on  the  red 
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corpuscles,  and  to  the  bases  with  which  it  is  combined  (Iron, 
Lime,  etc.).  The  tonic  influence  of  acids  is  most  probably 
referable  to  their  stimulating  effect  upon  the  gastric  and 
biliary  functions.  As  we  have  seen,  Acetic,  Citric,  and  Tar- 
taric Acids  never  reach  the  tissues,  being  decomposed  in  the 
blood  unless  given  in  large  doses. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  acids,  having  chiefly  entered  into  combiiiation  as 
neutral  salts,  or  having  been  decomposed  in  the  blood,  produce 
remarkably  little  local  action  when  they  are  escaping  from  the 
body  in  the  secretions.  Thus  Snlphuric  Acid  is  excreted  chiefly 
by  the  kidneys,  increasing  very  slightly  the  normal  amount  of 
sulphates ;  part  probably  escapes  by  the  bowels  as  sulphates  of 
sodium  and  magnesium ;  part  possibly  by  the  skin,  this  acid 
being  an  anhidrotic  in  night-sweating.  Phosphoric  and  Sydro- 
chloric  Acids  behave  similarly.  Nitric  Acid  is  believed  to  be 
partly  decomposed  into  ammonia,  and  thus  actually  to  diminish, 
to  a  slight  degree,  the  acidity  of  the  urine.  Acetic,  Tartaric, 
and  Citric  Acids  pass  out  of  the  body  as  carbonates,  imless  in 
excess,  when  they  escape  unchanged  by  the  Iddneys.  The 
important  point  to  be  noted  about  all  these  acids,  therefore, 
is  that  they  do  not,  to  any  considerable  or  useful  extent,  in- 
crease the  free  acidity  of  the  urine.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  all  the  acids  probably  stimulate  the  kidneys  and 
skin  indirectly,  by  increasing  the  total  amount  of  salts  excreted. 

Acidunft  Boricum.— Boric  Acid.  Boracic  Acid. 
H3BO3. 

<S'o«rce.— Made  by  the  action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Borax  ; 
or  by  the  purification  of  native  Boric  Acid. 

Characters. — In  colomless  pearly  plates,  odourless,  with  a 
slightly  bitter  taste  ;  unctuous  to  the  touch.  A  weak  acid. 
Solubility,  1  in  25  of  cold,  1  in  3  of  boiling  water;  1  in  5  of 
glycerine ;  1  in  16  of  spirit.  A  solution  in  alcohol  bums  with 
a  gi-een  flame.    Dose,  5  to  30  gr. 

Prepctrations. 

Soft  PaSS^'^*^""'  ^"'^^  Borici.-!  with  6  of  Hard  and 

2  "Boroglyceride  {not  official)^  Boric  Acid  heated 
with  (jrlycermo. 

Boric  Acid  is  contained  in  Unguontum  Conii. 
Borax. -Borax.    Biborato  of  Sodium.  '^SL^-BtOj,im„0. 
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Source.— ^aiive.  Also  made  by  boiling  together  Boric 
Acid  and  Carbonate  of  Sodium. 

Characters.  —Large  transparent  colourless  crystals,  slightly 
efflorescent,  weakly  alkaline.  Solubility,  1  in  22  of  cold  water ; 
1  in  1  of  glycerine ;  insoluble  in  spirit.    Dose,  5  to  40  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Glycerinum  Boracis.— 1;  Glycerine,  4;  Water,  2. 

2.  Mel    Boracis.  —  2;   Glycerine,  1;  Clarified 
Honey,  16. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

E.vternally,  Boric  Acid  destroys  low  organisms,  a  solution 
of  1  in  800  preventing  the  development  of  anthrax  bacilli.  It  is 
thus  a  valuable  antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  On  the  tissues 
it  produces  little  or  no  irritation,  and  is  therefore  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  use  as  a  surgical  dressing.  Boracic  Lint  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  antiseptic  system;  and  lotions, 
warm  fomentations  made  from  a  boiling  saturated  solution, 
and  the  Ointment  are  now  in  very  frequent  use  as  appli- 
cations to  bui-ns,  wounds,  and  ulcers.  As  its  action  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  sui-face  to  which  it  is  applied,  Boric  Acid 
is  never  used  for  di-essing  cavities.  In  the  form  of  a  powder, 
ointment,  or  glycerine,  it  relieves  itching,  and  prevents  the 
foetor  of  perspiration. 

Internally,  Boric  Acid  is  a  gastro-intestinal  irritant  in 
large  doses. 

The  action  of  Borax  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Acid.  As 
the  Glycerinum  or  Mel  it  is  much  used  as  a  mild  but  efficient 
disinfectant  in  aphthous  states  of  the  mouth  ;  and  as  a  lotion 
in  some  forms  of  parasitic  and  itching  skin  disease. 

Acidtuil  Slllphurosum.— Sulphurous  Acid.  Sul- 
phurous Acid  Gas,  SO^,  dissolved  in  Water,  and  constituting  5 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  solution  (6-4  per  cent,  of  Eeal  Sul- 
phurous Acid  H2SO3). 

Source.— MB,A.e  by  heating  Sulphuric  Acid  with  Charcoal : 
and  dissolving  the  gas  in  Water.  4IT0SO4  +Co=:4SO.,+2CO., 
+  4H2O.  -  .  -  . 

Characters. — A  colourless  liquid,  with  a  pungent  sulphurous 
odour.  Sp.  gr.  1-025.  Impurities.— ^nl^h\xvic  acid  ;  mineral 
matters ;  excess  of  water,  detected  by  volumetric  starch  and 
iodine  test.  Sulphites  destroy  the  colour  of  solutions  of  IsjMn04 ; 
and  evolve  SO2  with  I-I0SO4.    Dose,  ^  to  1  fl.di; 
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Froi)»,  Acldum  SulphurosaM  is  inade: 

Sodii  Sulphis.  —  Siilphite  of  Sodium.  Na..SO«, 
7H2O. 

Source. — Made  by  saturating  a  solution  of  Carbonate 
of  Sodium  or  Caustic  Soda  with  Sulphurous  Acid  Gas. 

Characters.  —  Colourless  transparent,  monoclinic, 
efflorescent  prisms;  inodorous,  with  a  sulphurous  and 
cooling  saliue  taste ;  feebly  alkaline.  Solubilitif,  1  in  4 
of  water ;  very  readily  in  spirit.    Ho&e,  5  to  20  gr. 

Sodii  Hyposulphis.  —  Hyposulphite  of  Sodium. 
Na2S203,5IIoO.    In  Appendix  of  British  Fharmacopoiia. 

Source— Ma,d.Q  by  passing  Sulphurous  Acid  Gas 
into  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  with  Sulphur- 
2Na2C03  +  S2  +  2SO.+H20=2Na2S203  +  2C0.,+H20! 

Characters. — Large  colourless  transparent  crystals  : 
odourless ;  with  a  cool,  bitter,  sulphm-ous  taste.  Soluble 
in  14  parts  of  water.    Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

The  Solution  is  an  official  test  for  I  and  CI. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Sulphurous  Acid  is  a  powerful  deoxydising  agent.  Seizing 
on  oxygen  and  water,  it  decomposes  organic  bodies,  and  at  the 
same  time  produces  upon  them  the  irritant  local  effects  of 
sulphm-ic  acid,  into  which  it  is  converted.  It  thus  destroys 
low  forms  of  living  matter,  including  the  organisms  associated 
with  iei-mentation,  decomposition,  and  certain  diseases,  1  part 
in  2000  of  water  being  sufficient  to  kiU  bacteria.  Sulphurous 
Acid  IS  therefore  appHed  to  ringworm ;  to  foul  wounds ;  and 
some  kmds  of  sore  throat  are  relieved  by  a  spray  of  the  official 
Acid.  Morbid  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  attended  by  the 
growth  of  orgamsms,  such  as  penicillium  and  sareina,  may  be 
quickly  arrested  by  doses  of  min.  0  to  min.  60  of  the  official' 
Acid;  but  the  Sodium  salt  is  a  more  convenient  form  for 
internal  use,  being  decomposed  by  the  acids  of  the  stomach 
Sulphites  given  in  full  doses  become  converted  into  sulphates 
ana  act  as  purgatives.  .  . 

2.  .\CTION  ON  TrfB  BLOOD  ;  SPECIl'IC  AND  REMOTE  LOC.iL  ACTIONS. 

Sulphites  were  once  supposed  to  enter  the  blood  and 
tissues,  and  to  arrest  morbid  fermentation  or  fever  processes 
withm  them.    The  evidence,  however,  is  to  the  efl'edt  that 
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Sulpliites  are  not  absorbed  as  such,  but  as  sulphates ;  and  the 
benefit  derived  fiom  them  in  fevers  is  probably  due  to  the  laxa- 
tive and  dim-etic  effects  of  the  higher  salts.  The  suggested 
decomposition  of  Hyposulphites  into  sulphites  andfi-ee  sulphur, 
and  their  consequent  alterative  and  disinfectant  action  in 
phthisis  and  other  diseases,^appear  to  be  equally  unreal.  Sul- 
phites  are  excreted  by  the 'urine  and  bowels  in  the  form  of 
sulphates. 

Dry  Sulphurous  Acid  Gas,  although  not  oflScial,  is  very 
extensively  used  for  fumigating  infected  rooms  and  clothing, 
being  probably  the  most  powerful,  certain,  and  convenient  of 
all  disinfectants.  Sulphur  is  burned  on  a  shovel  or  plate,  the 
outlets  from  the  room  having  been  carefully  closed,  excepting 
the  door  through  which  retreat  is  made. 

Acidum  Chromicum.— Chromic  Acid.  Chromic 
Anhydi-ide  (not  a  true  acid).  CrOs. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  Bichi-omate  of  Potassium  in 
Sulphuric  Acid  and  Water ;  decanting  from  the  Acid  Sulphate 
of  Potassium  ;  heating  the  liquor  with  more  Sulphuric  Acid 
and  Water ;  cooling  and  crystallising. 

Characters.  —  Crimson  needles,  very  deliquescent ;  in- 
odorous ;  corrosive  to  the  skin.  Soluble  in  water ;  may  ex- 
plode with  glycerine  or  alcohol.  Mixed  with  cold  alcohol, 
aldehyde  is  evolved,  and  a  green  residue  of  oxide  of  chromium 
remains.    Impurity. — Sulphuric  Acid. 

Preparation. 
Liquor  Acidi  Chromici. — 1  to  3  of  Water. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Chromic  Acid  is  a  powerfully  oxydising  body.  It  thus 
destroys  the  organisms  and  products  of  decomposition,  and  is 
an  active  deodorant  and  disinfectant,  which  may  be  used  (\ 
gr.  to  the  ounce  of  water)  to  wash  foul  or  infected  parts.  It  is 
also  a  strong  caustic ;  and  may  be  applied  as  a  paste  with 
water  or  as  the  Solution,  to  condylomata,  warts,  and  syphilitic 
sores  ;  or  in  weak  solution  (I  in  40)  to  ulcers  of  the  tongue  and 
mouth.  Care  must  be  taken  to  limit  its  action  to  the  diseased 
part,  as  it  has  a  great  power  of  penetrating  the  tissues. 

Acidum  ]\iti'OSiiiii.— Nitrous  Acid.  ENOa-  {Not 
official.) 
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This  acid  is  not  itself  used  in  medicine,  but  the  Nitrites 
are  active  and  valuable  drugs.  Those  in  use  are  Nitrite  of 
Sodium  and  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  as  well  as  Nitrite  of  Ethyl  in 
Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre.  The  Sodium  Salt  wiU  be  noticed  here ; 
the  others  under  their  own  heads  at  pages  174  and  181. 

Sodii  Nitris.— Nitrite  of  Sodium.  NaNOg. 

Source.— KQdAkn.^  Nitrate  of  Sodium.  2NaNO,=2NaNOo 
+  O2.  a  - 

Characters.— or  yellowish-white,  crystalline,  deli- 
quescent.   Very  soluble  in  water.    Dose,  2  to  5  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Nitrite  of  Sodium  acts  upon  the  blood,  the  heart,  and  the 
vessels,  like  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  only  less  suddenly  and  markedly, 
and  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  (See  page  181.)  Its  depres- 
sant action  on  the  central  nervous  system  is  more  marked 
than  that  of  the  Amyl  compound ;  and  it  paralyses  the  peri- 
pheral nerves  and  the  muscles  not  only  in  this  way,  but 
through  the  blood.  It  has  been  used  in  heart  disease  with 
recurrent  attacks  of  painful  angina ;  less  successfully  in  epilepsy. 

Acidum  L.acticuin.— Lactic  Acid.  HaH^Oo,  with 
about  25  per  cent,  of  Water.  ^ 

^'owrw.— Produced  by  the  action  of  a  peculiar  ferment  on 
solution  of  Sugar,  and  subsequent  purification  of  the  product. 

_  Characters.— k.  pale  yellowish,  syrupy  liquid,  inodorous, 
with  acid  taste  and  acid  reaction.  Sp.  gr.  1-21.  Miscible  in  all 
proportions  with  water,  spirit,  and  ether ;  nearly  insoluble  in 
chloroform.    JmjseM-i^ies. —Mineral  acids,  sugar,  lead,  and  iron. 

Treparation. 

Acidum  Lacticum  Dilutum.— 15,  with  85  of  Water 
Lose,  I  to  2  fl.  dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lactic  Acid  is  of  much  physiological  interest  as  a  normal 
constituent  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  a  product  of  muscular 
metabolism.  Its  medicinal  action  cannot,  however,  be  turned 
to  much  therapeutical  use.  The  Diluted  Acid  has  been  used 
with  very  uncertain  rcsidts  as  a  spray  in  croup  and  diphtheria, 
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1  o  dissolve  tlie  memtranes.  Internally,  it  may  be  given  as  a 
(Jigestive  adjuvant  after  meals  in  dyspepsia.  Entering 
the  blood  as  alkaline  lactates,  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonic 
acid ;  is  excreted  as  such  in  the  urine ;  and  has  been  credited 
with  a  beneficial  effect  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  It  has  also 
been  given  in  diabetes,  in  doses  of  half  a  fluid  ounce  in  a  pint 
of  water  daily. 


GROUP  V. 

WATER. 
AQUi^.  Water. 

Natural  Water,  the  purest  that  can  be  obtained, 
cleared,  if  necessary,  by  filtration ;  free  from  odour, 
unusual  taste,  and  visible  impurity. 

From  Aqua  is  made  : 

Aqua  Destillata. — HoO.  Pure  "Water,  obtained  by  distil- 
lation.   Should  always  be  used  in  preparing  medicines. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

■  Externally,  "Water  acts  chiefly  as  a  means  of  appljong  heat 
or  cold  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  being  readily  obtained  at 
any  temperature  that  may  be  desired.  To  produce  this  effect. 
Water  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  baths  of  all  kinds :  cold, 
cool,  temperate,  tepid,  warm,  hot,  vapour,  or  variously  medi- 
cated ;  also  by  sponging,  douching,  fomenting,  etc.  These 
subjects  will  be  noticed  in  the  third  part  of  the  work.  Pos- 
sessing these  properties.  Water  is  used  externally  for  purposes 
of  cleanliness ;  for  either  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  body  ;  relieving  pain,  insomnia,  and  delirium ;  removing 
spasms  or  convulsions;  diminishing  the  circulation  in  deep 
parts  by  superficial  "  derivation,"  as  in  congestion  of  the  brain  ; 
etc.  Water  is  also  used,  in  a  purely  local  way,  as  a  wash  or  dres- 
sing to  wounds ;  as  the  basis  of  warm  fomentations  in  inflam- 
mations; and  as  a  haemostatic  (30°  to  50°,  and  110°  to  120°). 

Internally,  Water  is  constantly  being  taken  in  the  form  of 
food  and  di-ink.  It  relieves  thii'st ;  improves  digestion  and  in- 
testinal action  when  drunk  in  moderation  and  at  proper  times ; 
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and  in  a  physical  way  may  reduce  the  local  or  general  tempera- 
tiu-e,  e.g.  as  ice  slowly  sucked  in  sore  thi-oat  and  febrile  conditions. 
Hot  Water  is  a  gastric  sedative.    Warm  Water  is  an  emetic. 

2.   ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Water  is  quickly  incorporated  with  the  circulating  plasma. 
Great  excess  has  been  known  to  dissolve  part  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles, but  this  is  a  purely  pathological  effect. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  U8ES. 

_  Water  plays  an  essential  part  in  tissue  life  and  in  the 
activity  of  all  the  organs.  A  copious  supply  increases  nutri- 
tion up  to  a  certain  point,  especially  the  deposit  of  fat,  and 
IS  therefore  extensively  employed  in  hydro-therapeutics. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

•  J  Y'**®^'  excreted  by  the  Iddneys,  sMn,  lungs,  bowels ; 
indeed,,  necessarily  in  every  secretion.  Increase  of  Water  in 
the  urme  is  most  readily  induced  when  the  skin  is  kept  cool 
and  carries  with  it  an  excess  of  urea,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
chloride  of  sodium.  Water  is  thus  a  diuretic,  and  in  one  sense 
the  most  natui-al  measure  of  the  kind,  being  indicated  when  we 
desire  simply  to  irrigate  or  flush  the  uriniferous  tubules  and 
ui-inary  passages,  and  wash  from  them  the  products  of  disease 
STich  as  blood,  leucocytes,  ceUular  dihris,  and  sediments.  Some 
calculi  may  be  dissolved  by  the  steady  consumption 
of  Distilled  Water,  which  carries  away  minute  traces  of  the 
stone,  whilst  it  prevents  fresh  accretion  on  the  surface 

As  a  diaphoretic,  Water  acts  best  when  warm  and  combined 
with  external  heat._  It  is  the  basis  of  most  of  our  domestic 
measares  for  reheving  feverishness  by  inducing  perspiration, 
such  as  warm  drmks  of  all  kinds,  and  spirituous  compounds. 


GROUP  VI. 

THE  CARBON  COMPOUNDS. 
Alcohol.   Alcohol.  CgHgHO. 

1.  Alcohol  Ethylicum.— Ethylic  or  Absolute  Al- 
cohol. C2H5HO. 

-So?ow.^Made  by  macerating  and  shaking  Recti- 
lied  Spirit  with  Carbonate  of  Potassium ;  decanting; 
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macerating  and  shaking  the  liquid  with  freshly  fusett 
Chloride  of  Calcium ;  and  distilling. 

Characters. —  Colourless,  free  from  empjTeumatic 
odour.  Sp.  gr.  0-797  to  0-800,  containing  1,  or  at  most 
2  per  cent,  of  water.  Entii-ely  volatilised  by  heat; 
boils  at  1 73-6^  Fahr.  Gives  a  green  colour  with  K2Cr04, 
CrOj  and  II2SO4,  a  sweetish  odour  being  evolved.  Im- 
purities.— Resins  or  oils  ;  detected  by  turbidity  on  dilu- 
tion. Water;  giving  blue  colour  with  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  copper. 

Alcohol  Ethi/licum  is  used  in  prepa7-ing  Chloro- 
formum  and  Liquor  Sodii  Ethjdatis. 

2.  Spiritus  Rectificatus. — Rectified  Spirit.  A^o- 
hol,  C2H5HO,  with  16  per  cent,  of  Water. 

Source. — Obtained  by  distillation  of  fermented  saccha- 
rine fluids.    CeHi.Ofi  (Grape  Sugar)  =2C2H-HO  +  2CO2. 

Characters. — Colourless,  transparent,  with  a  pleasant 
odour,  and  strong  spirituous  burning  taste.  Sp.  gr. 
0-838.  Burns  with  blue  flame  without  smoke.  Impurities. 
— Water;  tested  volumetrically.  Amylic  alcohol,  beyond 
a  trace;  detected  by  excessive  reduction  of  AgNOj. 
Resins  or  oils  ;  giving  turbidity  on  dilution  with  water. 

Preparation. 

Spiritus  Tenuiok.  —  Proof  Spirit.  Alcohol 
vsdth  51  per  cent,  by  weight  of  water.  Made  by 
mixing  5  parts  of  Rectified  Spirit  with  3  parts  of 
Water.    Sp.  gr.  0-920. 

Spiritus  Rectijicatus  and  Spiritus  Tenuior  are 
also  used  in  preparing  man)'-  Tinctures,  Spirits,  Es- 
sences, Liniments,  and  other  preparations. 

3.  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici. — French  Brandy.  Spirit 
distilled  from  French  wine. 

Characters  and  Composition. — A  spirit  of  a  light 
sherry  colour,  and  peculiar  flavour.  Contains  about  48 
to  56  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol,  with  some  cthylic 
ether  combined  with  acetic  and  other  ethers,  and  traces 
of  volatile  oils.    Sp.  gr.  -941. 

Preparation. 
MiSTuiu  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici. — "Brandy 
Mixture,"  "Egg- Flip."     Brandy  and  Cinnamon 
Water,  of  each  4  oz. ;  YoUcs  of-  two  Eggs ;  Sugar, 
J  oz.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 
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4.  Vinum  Xericum. — Sherry.    A  Spanish  "Wine. 

Characters  and  Composition. — Pale  yellowish-brown. 
Contains  about  17  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  colouring  matter, 
ethers,  acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  malatcs,  sugar,  etc. 

Preparations. 
The  following  Vina :  Aloes,  Antimoniale,  Col- 
chici,  Ferri,  Ipecacuanhte,  Opii,  Rhei. 

Vinum  Aurantii  is  made  by  fermentation  of  a 
saccharine  solution;  Vinum  Ferri  Citratis  and 
Vinum  Quininas  are  made  from  Vinum  Aurantii. 

Besides  the  foregoing  preparations,  which  are  commonly 
associated  with  Alcohol,  all  the  Tincturte,  Spiritus,  and  Es- 
sentiae,  several  of  the  Liquores,  Linimenta,  and  Misturaj,  and 
a  few  other  compounds  contain  it  in  various  proportions. 

Amount  of  Alcohol  {absolute,  hy  weight)  in  various  important 
substances  containing  it. 
Alcohol  Ethylicum,  98  to  99  per  cent. 
Alcohol  (U.S.P.),  91  per  cent. 
Spiritus  Rectificatus,  84  per  cent. 
Alcohol  Dilutum  (U.S.P.),  45-5  per  cent. 
Spiritus  Tenuior,  49  per  cent. 

Spiritus  Vini  Gallici  (Brandy),  about  48  to  56  per  cent. 
Spiritus  Frumenti  (Whisky),  about  44  to  50  per  cent 
Rum  1 

[  about  40  to  50  per  cent. 
Strong  Liqueiu's  ) 

Port,  Sherry,  and  Madeira,  about  14  to  18  per  cent 
Vmum  Album  Fortius  (U.S.P.),  20  to  25  percent 
Vinum  Album  (U.S.  P.),  about  17-5  to  22  per  cent. 
Champagne,  about  10  to  13  per  cent. 
Hock  and  Claret,  about  8  to  11  per  cent. 
Vinum  Aurantii,  10  to  12  per  cent. 
Beer,  about  3,  5,  or  more  per  cent. 
Koumiss  (made  from  milk),  about  1  tO  3  per  cent. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Alcohol  is  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant, 
employed  as  a  constituent  of  lotions  for  ulcers  and  wounds! 
m  the  iorm  of  Brandy  it  is  rubbed  into  the  slvin  to  prevent  bed- 
sores, by  hai-dcniiig  and  disinfecting  the  epidermis.  AppUed 
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in  lotion  to  the  skin,  and  free  evaporation  allowed,  Alcohol 
is  a  powerful  refrigerant,  withdrawing  heat  fi-om  the  body 
hy  its  evaporation,  blanching  the  parts  by  vascular  constric- 
tion, and  producing  a  sense  of  cold.  In  this  form  it  is  used 
to  prevent  or  allay  inflammations  of  supprficial  parts,  such  as 
the  subcutaneous  tissues,  joints,  and  muscles;  and  to  relieve 
pain,  especially  headache,  due  to  vascular  dilatation  and  throb- 
bing. Spirituous  lotions  sponged  on  the  skin  also  diminish 
the  activity  of  the  sweat  glands,  and  may  be  used  in  excessive 
perspiration  as  an  anhidrotic.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  vapour 
be  confined  and  allowed  to  act  upon  the  tissues  underneath,  or 
if  the  Alcohol  be  rubbed  into  the  part,  it  penetrates  and  hardens 
the  epithelium,  and  irritates  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the 
cutaneous  structui-es,  causing  redness,  heat,  and  pain  followed 
by  local  anaesthesia.  Spirituous  liniments  containing  soaps, 
essential  oils,  and  other  stimulants  {e.g.  Lioimentum  Cam]Dhora3 
and  Linimentum  Camphoras  Compositum),  are  applied  with 
fi'iction  to  increase  the  nutrition  of  parts  which  are  the  seat  of 
chronic  inflammation,  induration,  adhesions,  stiffness,  and  pain, 
such  as  the  fibrous  structures  and  muscles  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, periostitis,  and  paralysis ;  or  to  produce  a  rubefacient 
effect  on  a  large  area  of  skin,  of  the  surface  of  the  chest,  for 
instance,  in  bronchitis.  Alcohol  is  absorbed  by  tha  unbroken 
skin. 

Internally,  the  local  action  of  Alcohol  begins  in  the  mouth 
with  its  characteristic  taste,  and  a  hot,  painful,  stimulating  effect 
on  the  tongue  and  mucous  membrane.  If  it  beretained  in  contact 
with  them,  the  epithelium  becomes  condensed  and  whitened,  and 
the  parts  beneath  anaesthetised.  Some  forms  of  toothache  can 
thus  be  quickly  and  completely  relieved,  the  Spirit  also  acting 
as  a  disinfectant  in  the  pulp  cavity.  Wines  and  other  whole- 
some alcoholic  liquids,  consumed  during  meals,  have  an  action 
of  the  first  importance  on  the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  palate, 
and  nose.  By  virtue  of  their  taste,  flavour,  and  bouquet,  they 
give  a  relish  to  food,  increase  the  appetite,  and  stimulate  the 
flow  of  saliva  and  the  functions  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  stomach  the  action  of  Alcohol  is  complex,  and  of 
great  iraijortance.  (1)  Alcohol  mixes  with  the  contents  of  the 
stomach ;  is  pai-tly  decomposed  into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid ;  and 
precipitates  some  of  the  pepsine,  as  well  as  some  of  the  peptones 
and  proteids :  so  far  it  depresses  digestion.  (2)  It  stimulates 
the  mucous  membrane,  dilating  and  filling  the  vessels  with  blood ; 
excites  and  markedly  increases  the  flow  of  gastric  juice; 
sharpens  the  ajDpetite  ;  and  renders  the  movements  of  the  viscus 
more  energetic :  in  these  respects  it  greatly  assists  digestion. 
The  total  effect  of  a  moderate  dose  of  Alcohol  is  decidedly  to 
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favour  gastric  digestion,  especially  in  cases  where  the  nei-vest 
vessels,  and  glands  lack  vigour,  as  in  old  age  and  in  the  chronic 
dyspepsia  of  persons  weakened  by  acute  illness,  town  life,  and 
anxious  sedentaiy  employments.  Herein  consists  the  value  of 
a  small  amount  of  wine  or  wholesome  ale  taken  with  meat  meals 
hy  such  subjects.  The  danger  lies  in  excess,  which  readily 
destroys  the  activity  of  the  juice,  conti'acts  the  blood-vessels, 
and  sets  up  a  secretion  of  alkaline  mucus  which  greatty  inter- 
feres with  digestion,  a  common  cause  of  acute  dyspepsia. 

(3)  The  action  of  Alcohol  on  the  gastric  wall  produces  ex- 
tensive effects  of  a  reflex  kind.  The  heart  is  stimulated  by 
moderate  doses,  producing  a  pleasurable  rise  of  blood  pressui'e 
and  a  sense  of  power.  The  vessels  dilate  universally,  filling 
the  active  organs  with  blood,  which  further  increases  theii- 
activity,  the  brain  being  specially  excited  and  the  skin  flushed 
and  warmed  subjectively.  If  the  quantity  be  large,  these  salu- 
tary effects  of  Alcohol  as  a  diffusible  stimulant  may  pass  into 
depression  ;  and  the  sudden  ingestion  of  a  large  amount  of  spirit 
may  prove  rapidly  fatal  by  shock.  The  reflex  effects  of  alco- 
holic stimulants,  if  properly  apphed,  add  to  their  value  at  meal- 
times, by  increasing  the  enjoyment  of  eating,  and  thus  the 
digestive  power.  Certain  forms  of  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  rapidly  relieved  by  the  local  action  of  Brandy,  which 
also  helps  to  expel  flatus ;  and  pain,  spasm,  irregular  or  feeble 
action  of  the  heart,  cold  feelings  of  the  sm-face,  and  low  condi- 
tions of  the  brain,  are  all  quickly  removed  by  the  same  reflex 
means,  before  the  Alcohol  can  be  absorbed  in  quantity  into  the 
blood. 

2.   ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Alcohol  enters  the  blood  unchanged,  or  as  aldehyde,  and  is 
distributed  by  it  to  the  tissues  and  organs,  a  small  part  only 
becoming  lost  in  it  as  acetic  and  CRrbonic  acid.  The  action  of 
Alcohol  on  the  corpuscles  is  still  obscure,  but  it  probably  binds 
the  oxygen  more  firmly  to  the  haemoglobin,  so  that  oxygena- 
tion of  the  tissues  occurs  less  freely,  and  therefore  less  exten- 
sively. The  effect  of  this  upon  metaboUsm  will  now  be 
described. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Alcohol  is  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  various  organs,  chiefly 
unchanged.  If  given  in  moderate  quantity,  it  is  (1)  oxydised 
in  its  passage  thi-ough  the  tissues  into  carbonic  acid  and  water 
like  other  carbohydrates,  that  is,  it  is  a  food,  or  source  of  heat 
•ind  energ)'.  At  the  same  time  it  produces  two  other  eqiially 
important  effects  ;  for  (2)  it  reduces  the  activity  of  metabolism 
or  the  oxydation  of  the  tissues ;  and  (3)  it  first  stimulates,  and 
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Hiterwards  depresses,  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems,  quite 
independently  of  its  action  on  tissue  change.  These  three 
eftects  of  Alcohol  must  be  discussed  separately. 

(1)  Alcohol  as  a  food. — It  may  now  be  accepted  as  provea 
that,  when  taken  in  sufficiently  small  quantities,  Alcohol  is 
oxydised  in  the  tissues ;  and  that  it  only  passes  out  of  the  body 
imchanged,  thi-ough  the  lungs,  kidneys,  etc.,  when  so  freely 
given  that  excretion  occurs  before  oxvdation  has  had  time  to 
take  place.  This  decomposition  of  Alcohol  must  necessarily 
develop  vital  force  and  heat,  like  the  oxydation  of  sugar,  fat, 
and  albumen.  Alcohol  belongs  to  that  class  of  foods  which  do 
not  become  an  integral  part  of  the  living  cells,  or  "tissue 

.  proteids,"  as  do  much  of  the  albumen,  salts,  etc.,  but  remain 
m  the  plasma  which  bathes  the  cells,  are  oxydised  there,  and 
constitute  their  pabulum,  the  materials  which  supply  the  active 
elements  with  much  of  their  energy,  the  "  circulating  proteids," 
carbohydrates,  etc.  Thus  it  happens  that  Alcohol  can  for  a 
time  sustain  life  when  no  food  (so-called)  is  taken,  as  in  con- 
firmed drunlcards  and  in  some  cases  of  severe  illness.  Professor 
Binz,  of  Bonn,  who  has  studied  this  question  with  gi-eat  industry 
and  success,  has  calculated  how  much  energy  is  contained  in  a 
gramme  of  Alcohol,  and  finds  that  two  ounces  of  Absolute 
Alcohol  yield  about  the  same  amount  of  warmth  to  the  body  as 
is  supplied  by  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Cod-liver  Oil.  The  uses 
of  Alcohol  as  a  food  will  be  presently  described  along  with  its 
other  applications. 

(2)  Alcohol  as  a  nutritive  depressant. — Whilst  it  is  itself 
thus  oxydised  in  the  tissues,  Alcohol  unquestionably  interferes 
with  the  metabolism  or  oxydation  of  other  substances,  espe- 
cially (it  would  appear)  saving  or  sparing  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  "  tissue  proteids,"  or  formed  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  This 
has  been  determined  from  three  facts  observed  in  animals  sup- 
plied with  moderate  doses  of  Alcohol :  first,  that  less  oxygen  is 
absorbed ;  secondly,  that  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  albumi- 
nous tissues,  whilst  they  do  not  waste,  tend  to  degenerate  into 
fat,  so  that  the  body  as  a  whole  grows  fat  and  gi'oss ;  thirdly, 
and  chiefly,  that  the  amount  of  urea,  uric  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
and  salts  excreted,  is  decidedly  diminished.  TJiese  are  settled 
facts;  the  explanation  of  them  is  more  difficult.  The  inter- 
ference of  Alcohol  with  the  oxygenating  function  of  the  rod 
corpuscle  is  one  obvious  cause  of  impaired  metabolism ;  another 
is  the  extreme  readiness  of  the  Alcoliol  when  it  reaches  Iho 
tissues  to  seize  upon  the  oxygen  which  is  there,  thus  robbing 
as  it  were  the  fixed  elements  of  their  necessary  share,  and  ar- 
resting their  decomposition  at  the  middle  stage  of  fat.  Tliis 
remarkable  property  of  Alcohol  of  saving  tissue  waste  is  one 
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of  the  foundations  of  its  employment  in  fever,  to  be  jjresently 
discussed. 

3.  Alcohol  as  a  stimulant  and  narcotic. — The  circulation  in 
every  part  of  the  body  is  stimulated  by  a  moderate  dose  of 
Alcohol.  The  increase  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart, 
and  the  dilatation  of  the  peripheral  blood-vessels,  which  together 
constitute  this  increased  circulatory  activity,  are  both  so  far 
reflex  effects  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  as 
we  have  already  seen;  but  they  are  also  in  part  direct,  the 
Alcohol  affecting  the  nervo-muscular  structm-es  of  the  heart, 
the  cardiac  centre,  possibly  the  vaso -dilator  centres  in  the  me- 
dulla and  cord,  and  certainly  the  nervo-muscular  tissue  of  the 
niiddle  coat  of  the  vessels.  To  these  causes  of  circulatory  ex- 
citement must  be  added  the  voluntary  muscular  movements, 
which  are  much  exaggerated  under  the  influence  of  Alcohol. 
When  Alcohol  is  taken  in  large  quantities,  its  stimulant  effect 
on  the  circulation  passes  into  depression,  both  reflex  and  direct ; 
and  death  may  result,  in  part  at  least,  from  cardiac  failure. 

Upon  the  nervous  system,  the  first  effect  of  Alcohol  in 
moderate  quantity  is  also  one  of  stimulation.  The  nervous 
centres  are  increased  in  vigour  fi-om  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  m  the  same  order  of  sequence.  The  imagination  becomes 
brilliant,  the  feelings  are  exalted,  the  intellect  is  cleared,  the 
senses  become  more  acute,  the  feeling  of  bodily  strength  and 
ability  is  raised,  and  some  of  the  appetites  are  temporarily 
excited.  The  centres  of  speech,  and  of  muscular  movements 
generally,  are  speciaUy  exalted,  giving  rise  to  animated  talk 
and  hvely  gesticulations ;  and,  therewith,  a  sense  of  bien  etre, 
referable  to  the  combined  nervous  and  circulatory  excitement, 
spreads  over  the  system. 

If  the  dose  of  Alcohol  be  larger,  these  phenomena  of  stimu- 
lation are  at  first  more  pronounced,  but  very  soon  give  place  to 
depression,  which  spreads,  like  the  excitement,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  centres  of  the  brain  and  cord.  The  intellectual 
emotional,  and  voluntary  faculties  became  first  inco-ordinated' 
then  dull,  and  finally  completely  arrested ;  the  muscles  are  first 
ataxic  and  next  paralysed,  so  that  after  an  unsteady,  staggering 
gait,  the  c-rect  posture  is  impossible ;  and  the  consequent  depres- 
sion of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  centres  leads  to  ster- 
torous breathing,  circulatory  failure,  and  even  death.  The 
effects  of  Alcohol  upon  the  nervous  centres  are  referable  partly 
to  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  cord,  but 
certainly  also  to  a  direct  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  nerve  cells. 
I.-  action  of  Alcohol  on  the  other  bodily  functions  is 

cniefly,  if  not  entirely,  indirect.  Thus,  the  muscles  are  affected 
solely  through  the  nervous  centres  and  nerves.    Respiration  is 
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first  increased,  then  slowed  and  weakened,  partly  througli  the 
special  centre,  hut  manifestly  also,  to  a  great  extent,  through 
the  muscles  and  the  circulation.  Death  occurs  partly  hy 
asphyxia.  The  bodily  temperature  is,  on  the  whole,  lowered 
by  Alcohol :  (1)  hy  increased  circulation  through  the  dilated 
peripheral  vessels ;  (2)  by  increased  perspiration ;  (3)  by  dimi- 
nished metaboUsm;  and  (4)  after  large  non-medicinal  doses, 
by  general  de^jression.  The  sense  of  warmth  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, increased  by  the  flushing  of  the  skin  with  blood ;  a  con- 
dition which  promotes  bodily  heat  and  comfort  in  a  warm  or 
moderately  cool  atmosphere,  but  causes  rapid  refrigeration, 
general  vital  depression,  and  possibly  death,  in  low  states  of 
the  external  temperature. 

4.  SPECIFIC  USES. 

The  uses  to  which  the  complex  specific  action  of  Alcohol 
maj'  be  turned  are  many,  and  of  great  importance : 

Alcohol  is  employed  in  fever,  and  other  acute  wasting 
diseases,  such  as  delirium  tremens  and  acute  mania.  The  indi- 
cations in  these  conditions  are  to  prevent  or  to  make  good  the 
great  waste  of  tissues  associated  with  the  disease ;  to  sustain 
the  heart  and  nervous  system,  which  thi-eaten  to  fail,  as  the 
frequent  pulse  and  the  delirium  testifj' ;  and  to  promote  the 
loss  of  heat,  which  is  formed  in  excess,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  the  dry  brown  tongue,  the  sleeplessness,  and  the 
general  restlessness  of  the  patient.  We  have  seen  that  these 
ends  are  aU  fulfilled  to  a  certain  extent  by  Alcohol.  When  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned  appear.  Brandy  or  other  form  of 
Spirit,  and  Wiaea  of  the  strongest  varieties,  are  given  in  a  defi- 
nite amount  per  diem,  according  to  the  height  of  the  fever,  the 
state  of  the  pulse  and  heart  sounds,  the  general  strength,  the 
ability  to  consume  food,  the  previous  habits,  and  the  age  of  the 
patient.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that 
Alcohol  is  by  no  means  essential  in  every  case  of  fever ;  the 
very  opposite  being  the  case.  In  delirium  tremens  (acute  _ 
alcoholism),  where  food,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  can 
often  be  given  with  the  greatest  difficulty  only,  the  very  sub- 
stance which,  as  a  stimulant,  has  caused  the  disease,  may  be 
judiciously  continued  as  a  form  of  nourishment  for  a  time. 

In  chronic  diseases  attended  by  great  debility,  want  of 
appetite,  and  possibly  sickness,  as  well  as  fever,  such  as  pul- 
monary phthisis,  Alcohol  will  also  find  its  place  as  a  true  food 
and  antipyretic. 

As  a  stimulant  the  principal  use  of  Alcohol  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  heart.  This,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  its  action  in  fever.    Of  all  reuiedies  in  threatening 
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death  bj;-  cardiac  failure  (syncope,  fainting,  hgemorrhage,  shock), 
Spirits  ai-e  the  best,  being  at  once  available,  convenient,  rapid 
in  their  action,  and  almost  invariably  successful  if  recovery  be 
possible.  For  this  purpose.  Brandy,  Whisky,  etc.,  should  be 
given  either  pure  or  only  slightly  diluted,  by  the  stomach, 
bowel,  or  under  the  skin.  Hardly  less  valuable  is  Alcohol, 
given  continuously  in  small  regular  doses,  in  chronic  disease 
of  the  heart,  when  natural  hypertrophy  fails  and  dilatation 
ensues.  Wine,  Eectified  Spirit,  or  various  Tinctures,  may  be 
given  in  such  cases. 

In  nervous  depression  Alcohol  must  be  ordered  with  the 
greatest  hesitation.  In  melancholia,  or  in  despondency  be- 
gotten by  grief,  anxiety,  suspense,  over-work,  excess,  and 
especiaUy  by  iudulgence  in  Alcohol  itself,  this  drug  affords 
only  too  ready  relief,  as  also  in  neuralgia,  hysteria  and  alHed 
disorders,  and  sleeplessness  ;  and  the  recommendation  of  it  by 
the  practitioner  is  frequently  abused,  being  employed  as  a 
pretext  for  continued  intemperance.  In  such  cases  the  best 
rule  IS  to  order  a  definite  amount  of  some  weak  alcoholic  drink 
such  as  Ale  or  Claret,  at  meal  times  only ;  but  even  this  recom- 
mendation IS  by  no  means  always  safe.  Severe  pain,  such  as 
neui-algia,  is  often  successfully  relieved  on  the  same  principle 
Some  forms  of  sleeplessness  are  readily  overcome  by  warmalco- 
hohc  di-aughts  at  bed-time,  or  malt  Hquors :  but  here  again 
great  discrimination  is  requisite  in  ordering  the  remedy. 

5.  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Alcohol  given  in  mecUcinal  doses  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
almost  entu-ely  oxydised  iii  the  system,  less  than  3  per  cent 
passmg  out  unchanged,  chiefly  by  the  lungs,  less  by  the 
kidneys  and  least  by  the  skin.  This  amount,  however,  includes 
ethereal  and  other  complex  bodies  associated  with  Alcohol  in 
\\ine8  and  Spirits;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Alcohol 
proper  is  excreted  as  carbonic  acid  and  water 

The  diuretic  effect  of  Spirits,  Wines,  and  especiaUy  Gin 
and  Beer,  is  well  Icnown,  and  may  sometimes  be  employed  in 
medicine.  The  diaphoretic  effect  of  Alcohol  and  its  applica^ 
tions  have  been  akeady  sufficiently  discussed  under  fever 

TV.    r   '*^T'',  ^^'^  motion  and  employment  of  Aleohol. 

i;;fb.l  «f'''''.V^';f -^'"i^^^^  ^'^^y  differently,  According 
to  their  strength  ;  their  other  constituents,  already  enumerated^ 
whicf^n         of  carbonic  acid  in  them  (spailding  drinks) 

dSuted  w?f  h^.  f  ^^^,TPt^«" ;  tii^  degree  to%hi^;h  they  ar,e 
oiluted  with  water ;  and  the  condition  of  the  stoinddH  as  regards 
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the  presence  of  food.  The  age  of  the  patient,  the  soundness 
of  his  kidneys  and  other  eliminating  organs,  his  hahits  as 
regards  Alcohol,  and  the  amount  of  exercise  which  he  can  take, 
must  also  he  carefully  estimated  in  ordering  the  remedy.  In 
conditions  of  waste  and  exhaustion,  especially  febrile  states 
and  after  operations,  large  quantities  (even  1  pint  of  Brand}' 
per  diem)  may  sometimes  he  tolerated,  apparently  fj'om  the 
rapidity  of  oxydation  of  the  Alcohol  in  the  system. 

Alcohol  Amylicilin. — Amyhc  Alcohol.  Hydrate  of 
Amyl,  CgHjjHO,  "FouselOil,"  with  a  small  proportion  of 
other  spirituous  substances. 

Source. — Contained  in  the  crude  spirit  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  saccharine  solutions  with  yeast ;  separated  in 
the  rectification  of  such  spirit ;  and  redistilled  at  253°  to  260' 
Fahr. 

Characters.— A.  colomless  oily  liquid,  with  a  penetrating 
and  oppressive  odour,  and  burning  taste.  Sxj.  gr.  -818.  Boils 
at  270°.  Very  inflammable.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water; 
freely  in  spirit,  ether,  and  essential  oils.  Exposed  to  the  air 
in  contact  with  platinum  black,  it  is  slowly  oxydi'sed,  yielding 
Valerianic  Acid.  page  303.)    Impurities. — Other  ethereal 

substances  ;  detected  by  specific  gravity  and  boiling  point. 

AimjUc  Alcohol  is  used  only  to  prepare  Nitrite  of  Amyl  and 
Valerianate  of  Sodium. 

Cllloroforimim.    Chloroform.  CHGI3. 

Source. — Made  by  (1,  2,  and  3)  distilling  Rectifled  Spii-it 
with  Chlorinated  Lime  and  Slaked  Lime  (oxydising  and  chlori- 
nating the  alcohol)  ;  thereafter  (4)  purifying  by  washing  with 
Water  and  with  Sulphuric  Acid ;  agitating  with  Slaked  Lime 
and  Calcium  Chloride,  and  redistilling ;  and  lastly  adding  one 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  Ethyho  Alcohol.  (1)  2C2H|;0  +  0,.= 
2C0H.O  (aldehyde)  +  2H,0.  (2)  C,H40  +  SCU  =  C0HCI3O 
(chloral)  +  3HC1.  (3)  2aHCl30  +  Ca(HO)o  =  2CHCl3  +  Ca 
2CHO2  (formate  of  calcium).  (4)  The  sulphuric  acid  chars  and 
removes  hydrocarbons,  without  affecting  the  Chloroform  ;  the 
lime  frees  it  from  acid,  the  chloride  of  calcium  from  moisture. 

Characters. — A  limpid,  colourless,  heavy,  volatile  liquid,  of 
an  agi-eeahle  ethereal  odour  and  sweet  taste.  Solubility,  10  in 
7  of  spirit ;  freely  in  ether,  oHvo  oil,  and  turpentine ;  1  in 
200  of  water,  in  which  it  sinks  in  heavy  drops.  Sp.  gr.  1-49. 
Boils  at  140^  Fahr.  Bums  with  a  greenish  flame  Heated 
with  KIIO,  it  is  decomposed.  Potassium  formate  and  chloride 
being  formed.  Impurities.— Ryd^oairhon^i ;  detected  by  green 
colour  with  sulphuric  acid.    Non-volatile  compounds ;  detected 
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by  residue  and  unpleasant  odour  after  evaporation.  Acids. 
Free  Chlorine.    Dose,  3  to  8  min. 

Freparatxons. 

1.  Aqua  Chloroformi.  —  1  well  shaken  in  200  of 
Water.    Lose,    to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Linimentum  Chloroformi. — 1  to  1  of  Camphor 
Liniment. 

3.  Spiritus  Chloroformi.  —  "Chloric  Ether."  1 
to  19  of  Spii-it.    Dose,  20  to  60  min. 

4.  Tinctura  Chloroformi  Composita. — 2  ;  Spirit,  8  ; 
Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms,  10.  Dose,  10  to  30  min. 

5.  Tinctura  Chloroformi  et  Morphinae.  —  Made 
by  (1)  dissolving  8  gi'.  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Morphine, 
and  4  min.  of  Oil  of  Peppermint,  in  1  fl.oz.  of  Eectified 
Spirit,  adding  1  fl.oz.  of  Chloroform,  and  2  fl.dr.  of 
Ether ;  (2)  mixing  1  fl.oz.  of  Liquid  Extract  of 
Liquorice,  and  1  fl.oz.  of  Treacle,  with  3  fl.oz.  of  Sj'rup, 
adding  this  to  (1),  and  mixing  thoroughly  ;  (3)  adding 
\  fl.oz.  of  Diluted  Hydrocj'anic  Acid;  and  increasing  the 
volume  to  8  fl.oz.  by  further  addition  of  S3'rup.  10  min. 
contain  l^-  min.  Chloroform,  \  min.  Ether,  and  -Jg-  gr. 
Hydi'ochlorate  of  Morphine.    Dose,  6  to  10  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAi  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally  applied,  and  allowed  to  evaporate,  Chloroform 
causes  a  sense  of  coldness,  and  depresses  the  terminations  of 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  part,  thus  reducing  sensibility  or 
removing  pain.  If,  on  the  contrarj'-,  the  vapour  be  confined,  or 
the  Chloroform  rubbed  into  the  skin,  it  acts  as  an  irritant, 
causing  redness  and  even  vesication,  with  a  sense  of  heat  and 
pain,  followed  by  anaesthesia  of  the  part.  A  similar  effect  is 
produced  on  aU  exposed  mucous  membranes.  As  a  local  anaes- 
thetic, Chloroform  may  be  applied  on  Lint,  covered  closely  with 
a  wino-glass,  e.g.  in  temporal  headache ;  or  in  the  form  of  the 
Liniment,  or  various  combinations  with  Belladonna  and  other 
anodynes  which  are  used  for  the  relief  of  lumbago,  neuralgia, 
etc.  The  student  must  understand,  however,  that  the  local 
anaesthetic  effect  of  Chloroform  bears  a  very  inferior  relation 
to  its  rapid  and  powerful  action  as  a  general  antcsthetic. 

When  given  by  the  mouth.  Chloroform  produces  an  intensely 
L— 8 
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hot,  sweet  taste,  which  renders  it  useful  in  phaimacy  to  cover 
the  nauseous,  bitter,  and  astringent  characters  of  many  drugs. 
It  may  also  be  used  to  relieve  toothache.  Like  Alcohol,  it 
causes  reflex  salivation,  and  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  a  car- 
minative action  on  the  stomach,  the  Compound  Tincture, 
Spirit,  and  Aqua  are  useful  adjuvants  to  stomachic  and  tonic 
mixtures,  relieving  pain,  vomiting,  and  flatulency.  In  full 
doses  it  may  give  rise  to  vomiting,  as  is  fi-equently  seen  after 
angesthesia.  The  Tincture  of  Chloroform  and  Morphine  is  a 
substitute  for  "  Chlorodyne,"  a  popular  sedative  and  intestinal 
astringent.  A  few  di-ops  of  Chloroform  inhaled  from  a  sponge 
or  piece  of  lint  (quite  apart  from  its  action  and  use  as  a  general 
anassthetic),  rapidly  soothe  the  respiratory  nerves,  and  may  be 
employed  to  arrest  spasm  of  the  glottis,  asthma,  and  spasmodic 
or  dry  useless  cough  attending  irritation  of  the  air  passages. 

2.   ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOU 

Chloroform  enters  the  circulation  by  the  respiratory  organs, 
stomach,  and  the  unbroken  skin,  as  well  as  subcutaneously. 
Chiefly  as  Chloroform,  partly  as  various  products,  it  mixes  with 
the  blood  ;  but  its  action  on  the  circulating  blood  is  still  obscure. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Chloroform  reaches  the  tissues  very  rapidly,  especially  if 
administered  in  the  form  of  vapour  freely  mixed  with  air,  as  it 
always  is  when  given  as  a  general  anaesthetic.  Its  most  im- 
portant action  is  exerted  upon  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
demands  detailed  description.  Whilst  this  description  of  the 
subiect  of  anajsthetics  wiU  have  particular  reference  to  Ghloro- 
form,  it  will  also  apply  in  a  general  way  to  other  agents  of  the 
same  class,  especially  Ether;  important  differences  being 
noticed  under  each  drug.  The  phenomena  of  general  anajs- 
thesia  will  first  be  noted ;  secondly,  an  analysis  will  be  made  of 
these ;  thirdly,  the  uses  of  Chloroform  will  be  enumerated  ;  and 
fourthly,  the  method  of  admmistering  the  ansesthetio,  and 
certain  necessary  precautions,  will  be  briefly  mdicated. 

1  Phenomena  of  Chloroform  anaesthesia.— «•  I'^rnt  stage. 
The  first  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  Chloroform  on  the  nervous 
system  is  powerful  stimulation,  but  almost  from  the  com- 
mencoment  this  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  ot  dis- 
order The  very  first  inspiration  seems  to  rouse  the  cerebrum 
to  increased  activity,  an  effect  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
anesthetic  on  the  nerve  cells  of  the  convolutions  partly,  per- 
raps,  to  vascular  disturbance.  The  highest  centres  are  far.st 
and  chiefly  excited,  so  that  the  imagination  and  f eelmgs  imme- 
aiatcly  become  exalted;  always,  however,  with  some  confusion. 
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For  a  moment  the  senses  may  be  quickened,  but  they  are 
speedily  disordered  and  depressed :  vision,  hearing,  and  touch 
become  dulled,  and  a  strange  feeling  of  Lightness,  freedom 
tingHng,  and  numbness  pervades  the  surface  and  the  extremities. 
All  these  sensations  are  strictly  central,  probably  convolutional, 
in  origin. 

At  the  same  moment,  or  almost  immediately  after,  the 
Chloroform  rou:  es  the  muscular  centres^  and  various  gesticula- 
tions, spasms,  or  struggling  movements  may  ensue. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  next  affected,  the  centres  of  circu- 
lation and  respiraiion  being  stimulated,  so  that  the  pulse  and 
respiration  become  more  frequent  (although  the  latter  is  more 
shallow),  the  face  flushed,  the  blood  pressure  raised.  At  this 
pomt  the  skin  becomes  moist ;  a  red  rash  in  in-egular  patches 
may  appear  on  the  neck  and  chest ;  and  the  pupils  may  dilate 
sUghtly. 

These  phenomena  vary  greatly  in  different  instances,  with 
the  constitution  and  condition  of  the  nerve  centres,  the  tem- 
perament and  habits  of  the  individual ;  laughing  or  crying  or 
noisy  struggling  being  the  prominent  feature  in  many  cases. 

h.  Second  stage.—The  second  effect  of  Chloroform  on  the 
nerve  centres  is  depression.  The  same  parts  continue  to  be 
affected  by  the  di-ug;  but  their  functions,  instead  of  being 
mcreased  or  simply  disordered,  are  first  diminished,  and  at  last 
perfectly  arrested.  Consciousness  now  ceases,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  heavy  sleep.  Perception  and  sensation  are  annulled  • 
the  patient  sees  nothing,  hears  nothing,  feels  no  pain.  For 
the  same  reason,  reflex  excitability  is  first  diminished  and 
then  lost :  irritation  of  any  part  by  tickling  or  pinching  induces 
no  movements  of  the  limbs  ;  at  last,  even  touching  the  cornea 
causes  no  reflex  roUing  of  the  eye-ball  nor  winking  of  the  lids. 
u-T*.  1  anajsthesia  deepens,  the  automatic  and  reflex  excita- 
bility of  the  cord  and  medulla  is  also  diminished,  and  the  phe- 
nomena that  ensue  affect  all  the  parts  supplied  by  these  centres. 
The  muscular  tone  is  lost,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  become 
paralysed  and  relaxed.  The  pupil  is  contracted,  dilating  on 
stimulation  of  afferent  nerves.  The  heart  and  respiratory 
organs  are  no  longer  excited,  but  their  centres  in  the  medulla 
being  now  depressed,  their  action  is  laboured,  the  pulse  falling 
m  frequency  (a  striking  change  from  the  previous  acceleration) 
and  m  strength,  and  the  respiratory  movements  being  slow 
heavy,  and  attended  by  noise  or  stortor. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  surgeon  to  operate,  anesthesia 
being  complete,  whilst  the  depression  of  the  vital  functions  is 
still  within  safe  lim,ts.  The  effects  may  be  expected  to  begin 
to  pass  oft  in  a  few  minutes  if  the  administration  be  stoppS 
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and  although  the  amount  of  Chloroform  required  to  complete 
the  second  stage  varies  greatly  with  the  subject  and  other  cir- 
exunstances,  it  may  be  said  that  from  1  to  4  fluid  drachms  will 
probably  have  been  given  up  to  this  point. 

c.  Third  stage. — Beyond  the  second  stage  or  degree,  Chlo- 
roform anaesthesia  is  highly  dangerous,  the  further  action  of 
the  drug  being  attended  by  complete  loss  of  all  reflex  excita- 
bility of  the  cord  and  medulla.  The  sphincters  relax,  the 
pupUs  are  widely  dUated  and  fited,  the  globes  prominent. 
The  respiratory  centre  is  no  longer  irritable,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest  become  weaker,  irregular,  sighing,  and  finally 
cease.  The  cardiac  centre  fails,  the  heart  beating  ii-regularly 
and  feebly,  and  at  last  stopping  in  diastole,  both  from  central 
and  from  direct  nervo-muscular  depression.  The  blood-vessels 
dilate,  the  pressm-e  falls  to  zero,  and  the  circulation  has  come 
to  a  standstill.  It  is  obvious  that  the  direct  effects  of  Chloro- 
form on  the  respiratory  centre  are  complicated  towards  the  last 
by  venosity  of  the  blood.  Death  may  occirr  through  the  heart, 
through  the  respiration,  or  through  both. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  Chloroform  anaesthesia. 
—Chloroform  anaesthesia  affords  us  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
studying  the  action  of  a  drug  upon  the  various  centres  of  the 
nervous  system,  from  the  highest  downwards.  The  first  parts 
to  be  stimulated  are  the  cerebral  centres  with  mental  functions, 
the  conti'ol  of  the  special  senses  and  consciousness ;  and  these 
are  the  first  to  be  depressed  and  finally  annulled.  The  lower 
cerebral  and  spinal  centres  are  affected  less  and  somewhat  later, 
BO  that  a  certain  degree  of  excitement  of  these  accompanies  the 
first  cerebral  depression  ;  and  the  spinal  centres  being  no  longer 
controlled  by  the  cerebral,  irregular  excessive  movements  of  the 
Jimbs  ensue.  As  the  depression  deepens  in  the  spinal  centres, 
the  muscles  are  paralysed.  Lastly,  the  lowest  centres  of  all, 
those  of  organic  life,  connected  with  the  heart,  vessels,  respira- 
tory organs,  and  sphincters,  situated  in  the  medulla  and  cord, 
yield  to  the  action  of  Chloroform.  Although  affected  fi-om  the 
first,  it  is  not  until  the  higher  parts  have  become  completely 
overpowered  that  the  functions  of  these  vital  centres  are  sen-  , 
ously  impaired,  and  death  threatens.  It  is  on  account  of  the 
safe  order  of  invasion  of  the  different  centres  by  Chloroform, 
that  it  has  been  selected  as  the  proper  agent  for  temporarily 
arresting  consciousness ;  we  shaU  find  that  many  other  powerful 
drugs  equally  depress  the  nervous  system,  but  in  a  direction 

exactly  the  reverse.  ,  ,    ,     n        •  i 

The  peripheral  nerves  aro  affected  last  of  all  in  general 
an-Tsthesia,  and  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  loss  of  sensibihty 
to  the  loiife  is  due  to  a  central,  not  a  peripheral,  effect. 
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The  muscles  are  finally  affected  directly,  as  well  as  tlu'ough 
ilie  nervous  system.  The  pupil  is  dilated  in  the  first  stage, 
probably  by  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic ;  and  contracted  in 
the  second,  and  dilated  in  the  third  stage,  by  stimulation  and 
paralysis  respectively  of  the  third  nerve  or  its  cerebra. 
centre.  The  other  involuntary  muscles  are  less  obviously 
paralysed,  and  the  parturient  uterus  contracts  freely  in  com- 
plete anassthesia,  with  some  loss,  however,  of  vigour  and 
regularity. 

3.  Specific  uses  of  Chloroform. — The  circumstances  under 
which  Chloroform  anaasthesia  may  be  employed  are  the  follow- 
ing :  (1)  In  operations  attended  by  pain.  These  need  not  be 
particularised.  (2)  In  operations  where  muscular  action  or  spasm 
has  to  be  overcome  :  reduction  of  herniaj,  dislocations  and  frac- 
tures; catheterism.  (3)  In  diagnosticmanipulations :  exploration 
of  the  abdomen  externally  and  per  rectum.  (4)  In  diseases 
attended  by  excessive  pain,  especially  biliary  and  renal  calculus. 
(5)  In  parturition,  in  certain  subjects  and  conditions,  the  degree 
of  anajsthesia  induced  being  generally  slight  until  the  moment 
of  birth.  (6)  In  spasmodic  diseases,  such  as  tetanus,  hydro- 
phobia, ureemia,  puerperal  convulsions,  the  status  epilepticiis, 
severe  chorea,  and  hiccup. 

4.  Method  of  administration,  and  principal  precautions 
to  be  observed  in  Chloroform  anaesthesia.— This  is  a  purely 
practical  subject,  to  be  learned  by  experience  and  not  in  theory. 
ITie  student  has  fi-equent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  admi- 
nistration of  anassthetics  by  skiUed  persons,  and  he  must  closely 
and  carefully  observe  every  effect  of  the  Chloroform  upon  the 
patient.  He  wiU  do  weU  to  interpret  every  phenomenon  as  it 
arises,  such  as  mental  and  muscular  excitement,  the  character 
of  the  breathing,  the  colour  of  the  countenance,  and  (if  possible) 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  into  exact  physiological  terms,  as  ex- 
plained above ;  as,  for  example,  stimulation  of  the  convolutions 
and  cord,  interference  with  the  respiratory  centre  etc  He 
will  thus  come  to  appreciate  accurately  the  condition  of  the 
patient  at  any  moment  and  be  prepared  to  assist  in  anaesthesia 
himself.  A  numW  of  thoroughly  practical  points  will  then 
have  to  bo  learned  •  the  selection  of  suitable  cases  for  anaes- 
thesia ;  the  preparation  of  the  patient ;  the  choice  of  the  anaes- 

S^^rf     /T-  '"'^l^^'V  «f  the  patient;  the 

method  of  watching  the  face,  eyes,  pulse,  and  respiration ;  the 
detection  of  unfavourable  symptoms,  and  their  immediate 
treatment;  and,  finally,  the  after-treatment  of  the  case  All 
«n?n!fw  !  "''}"ectcd  with  the  administration  of 

anojsthetjcs  can  be  but  briefly  referred  to  in  the  following 
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a.  Selection  of  cases. — Chloroform  must  be  given  with  great 
caution  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  persons  subject  to  attacks  of 
faintness  or  known  to  suffer  from  fatty  degeneration  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  to  very  fat  and  very  anifimic  persons,  to 
epileptics,  to  chronic  drunkards,  to  the  subjects  of  extensive 
disease  of  the  lungs  or  respiratory  passages.  Nitrous  Oxide 
Gas  or  Ether  must  be  preferred  in  such  subjects,  accordmg  to 
the  length  of  the  operation.  Valvular  disease  of  the  heart  with 
compensation  suggests  special  care,  hut  is  not  a  ccmtra-indica- 
tion.  Operations  on  the  mouth,  nose,  or  throat,  attended  by 
possible  bleeding  into  the  glottis,  demand  special  precautions, 
whether  by  greater  expedition,  special  postures  of  the  patient,  or 
even  previous  tracheotomy.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  when  an  operation  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  can 
always  be  more  safely  perfoi-med  with  antesthetics  than  without 
their  aid ;  and  that  before  the  days  of  Ether  and  Chloroform, 
many  persons  died  during  operation  from  fear,  faintness,  and  • 
shock,  the  danger  of  which  is  completely  removed  or  greatly 
diminished  by  antesthetics.  _ 

b  Preparation  of  the  juaiiewi.— Insensibihty  is  more  rapid 
,vhen  the  stomach  is  empty.  No  solid  food  should  therefore  be 
o'iven  for  at  least  six  hours  before  the  operation,  which  should, 
if  possible,  be  performed  earlv  in  the  morning  when  digestion 
has  been  completed  and  the  anesthetic  is  rapidly  absorbed.  It 
the  patient  feel  faint  under  these  circumstances,  a  smaU  quan- 
tity of  brandy  and  water  maybe  given  before  operation.  Arti- 
ficial teeth  must  be  removed.  The  respiration  and  pulse  should  _ 
be  carefully  noted  before  commencing  inhalation. 

c.  Selection  of  the  ancesthetic :  purity  of  the  samc—Lhe 
anassthetic  agents  in  general  use  at  the  present  time  are  Chlo- 
roform, Bichloride  of  Methylene,  Ether,  and  Nitrous  Oxide 
Gas  Of  these,  Ether  and  Nitrous  Oxide  are  unquestionably 
to  be  preferred,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason  to  the  con- 
trarv.  The  purity  of  the  drug  is  best  ensured  by  purchasing 
it  from  well-established  makers,  and  not  attempting  to  test  it 
for  oneself  ;  and  the  same  manufacture  should  always  be  used, 
if  possible.  It  may  be  advisable  to  commence  with  one  anes- 
thetic, and  then,  as  circumstances  alter  during  the  operation,  to 

change  it  for  another. 

d  Selection,  of  the  apparatus.— This  Will  depend  on  circum- 
stances and  on  the  taste  and  experience  of  the  administrator. 
Whilst  elaborate  inhalers  are  used  in  hospitals,  it  is  satislaclorj 
to  know  that  the  simplest  apparatus  may  be  equally  safe  such  as 
a  handkerchief  or  towel  made  into  a  cone ;  care  being  taken  that 
the  Chloroform  vapour  is  mixed  very  freely  with  air,  but  that 
in  the  case  of  Ether  the  atmosphere  is  excluded  as  completely 
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as  possible.  A  few  capsules  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl  and  a  pair  of 
straight  polypus  forceps  should  be  ready  at  hand. 

e.  Position  of  the  patient.— The  administrator  must  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  convenience  of  the  operator,  whose  eye 
and  hand  must  never  be  interfered  with.  If  possible,  the 
patient's  head  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  on  the  edge 
of  a  pillow  that  the  saliva  may  flow  from  the  mouth  instead  of 
into  the  stomach,  and  that  the  tongue  may  not  fall  back  and 
produce  dyspnoea.  It  is  essential  that  the  patient's  chest  and 
abdomen  should  not  be  compressed  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
clothes  or  by  the  arms  of  the  assistants,  nor  confined  by  ban- 
dages. The  most  comfortable  position  for  the  patient  is  on  the 
side,  with  one  hand  and  fore-arm  beneath  the  pillow ;  and  as  a 
rule  it  is  better  to  induce  insensibility  in  this  position,  and 
afterwards  arrange  the  patient  for  the  surgeon,  than  to  anaes- 
thetise him  in  the  constrained  attitude  often  required  in  opera- 
tions. 

/.  Administration.— The  confidence  of  the  patient  should 
first  be  gained  by  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  whilst  he  is 
reassured  as  to  the  result  and  instructed  how  to  breathe.  When 
inhalation  has  commenced,  the  administrator  must  not,  even 
for  a  single  instant,  cease  to  watch  the  face,  respiration,  and 
pulse.  The  degree  of  insensibility  necessary  for  diflEerent  cases 
varies  greatly,  the  least  being  required  for  uterine,  the  most 
for  rectal  operations.  The  loss  of  the  corneal  reflex,  and 
stertorous  breathing,  are  generally  employed  as  tests  of  insen- 
sibility, but  no  single  sign  can  be  relied  upon.  The  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  the  drug  should  always  be  given ;  and 
patients  once  thoroughly  anjesthetised  by  Ether  may  be  kept 
under  its  influence  for  many  minutes  by  rebreathing  the  air  of 
expiration  loaded  with  its  vapour  mixed  with  some  fresh  air. 

ff.  Complications  and  unfavourable  symptoms. —  Vomiting  is 
generally  preceded  by  paUor  of  the  face  or  a  few  deep  inspira- 
tions. When  it  threatens,  care  must  be  taken  that  nothing  is 
drawn  into  the  larynx ;  the  head  should  therefore  be  thrown 
forward,  and  the  mouth  opened  by  pressure  on  the  symphysis 
of  the  jaw,  or  by  inserting  a  pair  of  forceps  between  the  teeth. 
Should  vomited  matter  be  inhaled  into  the  respiratory  passages 
and  asphyxia  threaten,  larj'ngotomy  must  be  immediately  per- 
formed. 

Lividity  of  the  face  and  prolonged  deep  stertor  should  be 
checked  by  raising  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  diaphi-agm  may 
descend  more  easily,  and  making  the  patient  breathe  fresh  air. 
The  position  of  the  head  is  to  be  changed  until  respiration  is 
more  easy  ;  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck  must  be  allowed  to 
empty  themselves  well  and  quickly ;  and  the  mouth  may  have 
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to  be  opened  to  its  fullest  extent,  which  induces  a  deep  inspira- 
tion, the  following  expiratory  effort  often  clearing  the  larynx 
and  fauces  of  tenacious  mucus  which  had  been  obstructino-  the 
entrance  of  air.  ° 

Pallor  of  the  face  is  to  be  combated  by  lowering  the  head 
and  shoulders ;  if  severe,  by  dropping  the  head  over  the  end  of 
the  table.  If  this  do  not  succeed,  the  vapour  of  Nitrite  of 
Amyl  should  be  given. 

Shalloio  breathing,  especially  if  intermittent,  should  be 
anxiously  watched:  and  if  it  increase,  artificial  respiration 
should  be  at  once  resorted  to,  on  no  account  waiting  for  the 
respiration  to  cease. 

h.  After-treatment. — Absolute  quiet  and  keeping  the  eyes 
closed  often  prevent  sickness  after  operation.  If  Ether  have 
been  given,  the  whole  surface  of  the  bodv  having  been  care- 
fully covered  to  prevent  chill,  the  room  "should  be  cleared  of 
the  vapour  as  quickly  as  possible.  Cough  induced  by  Ether  is 
often  attended  by  blood-stained  mucus,  which,  with  these  pre- 
cautions, is  of  no  consequence.  Food  should  not  be  given 
within  two  hours  after  the  operation,  and  for  the  first  twelve 
hours  should  be  entirely  cold,  and  consist  chiefly  of  soups  and 
jellies,  milk  being  avoided.  A  teaspoonful  of  burned  brandy 
■wiU  often  relieve  the  after-sickness  when  all  other  measures 
have  failed. 

4.  EBMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Chloroform  is  excreted  in  part,  as  such,  by  the  kidneys, 
lungs,  mammary  glands,  and  skin ;  part  is  lost  in  the  system. 
No  use  is  made  of  its  remote  effects,  although  small  doses  given 
by  the  mouth  are  said  to  increase  aU  the  secretions. 

^ther.— Ether.  Sulphuric  Ether.  (CoH5)20.  A  vola- 
tile liquid,  containing  at  least  92  per  cent,  by"  volume  of  pure 
Ether,  (CaHg).^ 

_  Sofww.— Made  by  (1  and  2)  distilling  50  oz.  of  Rectified 
Spirit,  added  in  a  continuous  stream,  with  10  oz.  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  ;  (3)  agitating  with  Slaked  Lime  and  Chloride  of  Calcium 
in  Water,  and  redistilling.  (1)  CoH,;0  +  H0SO4  =  CHeSO^ 
(sulpho-vinic  acid)  -f  HoO.  (2)  CoHbSOj  +  C2HfiO=(CaH5)„0 
4-  H2SO4.  The  process  of  etherification  is  thus  continuous, 
sulphuric  acid  being  re-formed  and  acting  on  a  fresh  quantity 
of  spirit.  Heavy  Oil  of  Wine  is  also  formed  in  the  first  part  of 
the  process,  along  with  Ether  and  M''ater.  This  substance  is 
either  a  mixture  of  Ethyl  Sulphate  (C...H5)2S04,  Ethyl  Sulphite 
(02115)2803,  and  a  polymeric  form  of  Ethylene  (CoHJ  ;  or  a 
Eulpho-vinato  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical.   It  smells  somewhat 
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like  peppermint ;  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Process  (3)  removes  alcohol,  water,  and  the  oil 
of  wine. 

Characters. — A  colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  with  peculiar 
strong  odoui"  and  hot  taste.  It  is  entirely  dissipated  in  vapour 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  boils  below  lOoS  Fahr.,  and  is  very 
inflammable,  with  a  white  flame.  It  contains  8  per  cent,  of 
spii-it.  Sp.  gr.  0-735.  Impurities. — Alcohol ;  tested  by  sp.  gr. 
Oil  of  Wine,  giving  odour  on  evaporation.  Free  Acid.  Dose, 
20  to  60  min. ;  by  inhalation,  4  or  6  dr.  to  several  oz. 

Preparations. 

1.  .ffither  Purus.— Pure  Ether.  Oxide  of  Ethyl. 
Ether,  (C2Hg)20,  free  from  alcohol  and  water. 

Source. — Made  by  shaldng  Ether  with  Water,  de- 
canting ;  letting  the  washed  Ether  stand  with  fresh  Lime 
and  Chloride  of  Calcium ;  and  distilUng. 

Characters.— Sp.  gr.  0-720  ;  boils  at  96°  Fahr.  Im- 
purities. — Alcohol  and  water ;  detected  by  sp.  gr. 

2.  Spiritus  .aitheris.— Ether,  1  ;  Kectified  Spirit,  2. 
Sp.  gr.  0-809.    Dose,  30  to  90  min. 

From  Spiritus  JEtheris  is  prepared  : 

Tinctm-a  Lobeliee  Jlltherea.    See  lobelia. 

3.  Spiritus  .ffitheris  Compositus.  —  Hofltmann's 
Anodjrae. 

Source —Made  by  (1)  distilling  36  fl.oz.  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  with  40  fl.oz.  of  Eectified  Spirit,  after  the  liquids 
have  been  mixed  for  twenty-four  hours.  (2)  Shaking  the 
distillate  with  Lime-Water  to  neutralise  any  acid ;  re- 
rnoving  the  supernatant  liquor ;  and  exposing  it  to  the 
air  for  twelve  hours,  to  evaporate  the  Ether.  Lastly 
pouring  3  fl.di\  of  the  resulting  Oil  of  Wine  into  a 
mixture  of  8  fl.oz.  of  Ether  and  16  fl.oz.  of  Eectified 
Spirit.    Dose,  30  min.  to  2  fl.dr. 

Ether  is  also  used  in  making  Collodion  and 
Tinctura  Cliloroformi  et  Morphines ;  and  in  many 
pharmaceutical  processes. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Bzternalhj.— When  allowed  to  evaporate,  Ether  is  a  power- 
ful refrigerant  and  local  anaesthetic,  abstracting  heat  and 
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depressing  the  nerves  of  the  part.  It  is  used  in  the  form 
of  Dr.  Richardson's  spray  to  relieve  the  intense  local  pain  of 
neuralgia,  and  more  frequently  to  prevent  pain  in  minor  sur- 
gical operations,  the  parts  being  completely  frozen  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  by  a  spray  of  Pure  Ether  from  a  proper 
apparatus.  If  the  vapour  be  confined,  or  the  Ether  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  a  rubefacient  or  vesicant  effect  is  produced,  as 
with  Chloroform. 

Internally.— 'Eila.eT  has  a  powerfully  burning  disagreeable 
taste,  and  causes  local  iriitation  and  reflex  salivation  in  the 
mouth,  like  Chloroform.  Eeaching  the  stomach,  either  in  the 
pure  form,  or  as  the  simple  or  Compound  Spirit,  it  acts  as  a 
local  stimulant  to  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  muscular  coat, 
and  is  therefore  used  as  a  carminative,  relieving  pain  and  sick- 
ness and  expelling  flatulence,  especially  in  nervous  subjects.  At 
the  same  time,  it  acts  reflexly  from  the  gastric  mucosa  upon  the 
bowels,  heart,  and  respiratory  organs,  as  a  powerful  systemic 
stimulant.  It  is  a  very  useful  ingredient  of  anti-spasmodic 
draughts,  as  will  be  presently  described.  Given  with  Cod-liver 
OU,  it  renders  it  more  palatable  to  some  patients,  and  more 
digestible,  possibly  by  stimulating  the  pancreas. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Ether  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  probably  acts  here  like  Chloroform. 

The  specific  action  of  Ether  and  its  employment  as  an 
anaesthetic  so  closely  agree  with  those  of  Chloroform,  that  the 
reader  is  referred  to  their  description  under  the  latter  drug. 
Only  the  important  differences  between  the  two  substances 
require  to  be  mentioned  here.    These  are  : 

1.  Ether  must  be  administered  nearly  pure,  say  /O  per 
cent  of  the  vapour  with  30  per  cent,  of  air ;  whilst  but  3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  Chloroform  is  given,  with  97  or  96  per  cent,  of  au-. 

2.  With  Ether  the  stage  of  stimulation  is  more  protracted ; 
there  is  more  struggling;  and  the  stage  of  anajsthesia is  shorter 
md  the  degree  less  profound.  Ether  is  therefore  said  to  be 
safer,  but  loss  convenient,  than  Chloroform. 

3.  Ether  depresses  the  heart  and  vessels  less  than  Chloro- 
form, the  heart  continuing  to  beat  after  respiration  has  been 
arrested  by  an  excessive  dose.  The  respiratory  centre  is  also 
less  depressed.    For  these  reasons,  also.  Ether  is  called  a  safe 

anajsthe^ic.^^  has  a  much  less  pleasant  smell  than  Chloroform. 

In  choosing  between  Ether  and  Chloroform,  preference 
must  be  given  to  the  safer  anaesthetic,  and  tlie  use  of  Ether 
has  accordingly  been  much  revived  the  last  few  years.  Under 
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certain  circumstances  Chloroform  is  preferable,  as  m  operations 
about  the  mouth,  Ether  causing  a  profuse  secretion  of  ropy 
mucus ;  in  operations  where  a  light  or  cautery  might  come 
into  contact  with  the  Ether  vapour  and  cause  an  explosion  ;  in 
operations  which  must  be  hastily  undertaken  and  completed ; 
and  in  parturition,  where  profound  anassthesia  is  imnecessary. 
Infants  hear  Chloroform  better,  and  their  delicate  respiratory 
passages  are  less  irritated  by  it  than  by  the  pungent  vapour  of 
Ether. 

Given  by  the  month  in  small  doses,  Ether  increases  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  and  nervous  system  ;  in  part,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  reflex  action  from  the  gastric  wall,  in  part  speci- 
fically ;  and  is  used  as  a  powerful  and  rapidly  diflFusible  stimu- 
lant and  antispasmodic.  As  the  Spirit,  as  Hoffman's  Ano- 
dyne, or  hypodermically,  it  is  given  in  cardiac  failui'e,  angina 
pectoris,  palpitation,  and  depression,  being  even  more  rapid  in 
its  effects  than  Alcohol,  but  more  evanescent  and  of  course 
less  available  in  emergencies.  Its  antispasmodic  powers  make 
it  useful  iu  hysterical  and  epileptic  thi-eatenings ;  and  in  spas- 
modic cough  and  asthma  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies 
during  the  seizure. 

3.   REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Ether  is  excreted  like  Chloroform,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
increases  all  the  secretions,  but  is  not  employed  with  this  end 
in  view.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  diminish  the  liability  to 
gall  stones,  or  actually  to  dissolve  concretions  akeady  formed. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Oas.— N^O.  "  Laughing  Gas."  {Not 
official.)  Although  not  a  Carbon  compound,  Nitrous  Oxide 
Gas  will  be  discussed  here,  being  closely  allied  therapeutically 
to  Ether  and  Chloroform. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  Nitrate  of  Ammonium  to  SoC  or 
450°  Fahr.,  and  washing  the  gas.    NH4NO3  =  N2O  +  2H2O. 

Characters. — A  colourless  inodorous  gas.  It  is  provided 
for  use  condensed  into  a  liquid,  in  strong  iron  bottles,  whence 
it  is  allowed  to  escape  into  a  caoutchouc  bag. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD  AND  ITS  USES. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  administered  from  an  inhaler,  rapidly 
enters  the  circulation ;  is  absorbed  by  the  plasma  ;  converts 
the  arterial  into  venous  blood,  in  the  course  of  about  sixty 
seconds  ;  and  thus  produces  partial  asphyxia.    It  does  so 
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apparently  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  combination 
with  the  red  corpuscles,  without  itself  uniting  with  the  hajmo- 
globin,  like  CO  and  NO  ;  in  this  respect  it  is  an  "  indifferent  " 
gas,  like  N  and  H,  simply  taking  the  place  of  the  oxygen,  if 
this  be  completely  excluded  at  the  same  time,  and  exerting  of 
itself  no  poisonous  action  upon  the  corpuscles.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  given  pure,  i.e.  without  any  admixture  of  air.  The 
effect  of  the  incipient  asphyxia,  and  the  use  to  which  it  may  be 
turned,  will  be  described  in  the  next  section. 

2.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  not  only  renders  the  blood  venous,  but 
simultaneously  enters  the  nervous  centres,  upon  which  it  acts, 
first  as  a  stimulant,  and  speedily  as  an  ansesthetic.  Thus  the 
gas  produces  a  series  of  phenomena  which  can  be  resolved  into 
the  parallel  effects  of  venosity  of  the  blood  or  asphyxia,  and  a 
specific  influence  on  the  nerve  cells  of  the  convolutions.  After 
a  few  seconds'  excitement,  the  subject  of  anaasthesia  by  Nitrous 
Oxide  begins  to  breathe  laboriously ;  the  mind  becomes  rapidly 
obscured ;  and,  by  the  end  of  sixty  seconds  or  more,  conscious- 
ness is  lost,  the  face  becomes  somewhat  livid,  respiration  be- 
comes stertorous,  the  pulse  feeble  at  the  wrist,  and  muscular 
twitchings  occur.  If  the  inhalation  be  now  interrupted,  perfect 
recovery  of  consciousness  and  of  natural  breathing  occurs  in 
thirty  to  sixty  seconds,  with  disappearance  of  all  the  urgent 
symptoms.  It  is  clear  that  asphyxia  is  carried  into  the  second 
stage,  that  of  respiratory  excitement,  but  not  beyond,  neither 
the  movements  of  the  chest  nor  the  action  of  the  heart  being 
arrested.  But  even  if  these  imtoward  results  should  occur, 
resuscitation  is  easy  by  means  of  artificial  respii'ation ;  it  is  said 
even  after  five  minutes  in  the  case  of  rabbits. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  is  extensively  used  to  produce  anass- 
thesia  dui'ing  operations  lasting  but  one  minute  or  less,  and 
especially  by  dental  sm-geons  during  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
destruction  of  the  nerve,  etc.  It  must  always  be  given  pure, 
by  the  arrangement  above  described  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
anfBsthetist.  The  moment  for  operating  is  best  indicated  by 
stertorous  breathing  and  twitching  of  the  muscles.  Persons 
with  diseased  vessels,  such  as  the  subjects  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease,  ought  not  to  take  this  anesthetic,  which  produces  (like 
all  asphyxiating  agents)  a  great  and  sudden  rise  of  the  arterial 
pressure,  liable  to  cause  rupture  within  the  brain. 

]>iclilori<1e  of  Etliiclcnc.    {Not  official) 
Source. — Obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  Chloral. 
Characters.— K  colouiiess  volatile  liquid,  with  the  odour 
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and  taste  of  chloroform.  Sp.  gr.  1'20.  Eeadily  soluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  and  alcohol ;  with  difficulty  in  water. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Bichloride  of  Ethidene  is  a  general  anaesthetic,  supposed 
to  occupy  a  position  somewhat  between  Ether  and  Chloroform, 
but  depressing  the  heart  even  more  than  the  latter.  About 
4  fl.dr.  in  the  form  of  vapour  are  required  for  an  adult.  It  may 
be  a  safe  anassthetic  in  some  animals,  but,  like  all  its  allies,  has 
caused  death  in  man,  and  is  now  seldom  given. 

^thyl  Broinidiim.  {Not  official.)  Bromide  of 
Ethyl.    Hydrobromic  Ether.  CoHgBr. 

' Source. — Made  by  adding  Bromine  to  a  mixture  of  Phos- 
phorus and  Absolute  Alcohol,  and  distilling!  3C2HgO  +  PBrg 
(bromide  of  phosphorus)  =  3C,HgBr  +  H3PO3. 

Characters. — A  colourless  liquid  with  a  powerful  fragrant 
odour,  and  a  hot  sweetish  taste.  Verj'- volatile ;  sp.  gr.  1-42. 
Non-inflammable.  Eeadily  decomposes,  yielding  bromine. 
Freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  very  sparingly  in  water. 
Dose,  10  to  60  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Bromide  of  Ethyl  acts  as  an  anaesthetic  like  Chloroform 
and  Ether.  For  a  time  it  was  used  in  America  and  England, 
especially  in  short  painful  operations  and  in  ophthalmic  prac- 
tice, as  its  action  is  rapid  and  evanescent,  and  sickness  rare. 
More  than  one  death  during  or  after  its  administration  must 
account  for  its  loss  of  popularity.  It  is  also  used  as  an  anti 
spasmodic  in  convulsions,  and  as  a  local  anaesthetic. 

Bichloride  of  THethylcne.  (JVot  official.)  Dichlo- 
romethane.    CHoCl.,.  (CH2CI.CI). 

Source. — Obtained  from  Chloroform  by  the  action  of  nascent 
Hydrogen,  one  atom  of  which  replaces  one  atom  of  Chlorine  in 
the  Chloride  of  dichlor-methyl  (chloroform),  CHCl2,Cl. 

Characters. — A  colourless  volatile  liquid,  with  an  odoui 
like  chloroform.  Sp.  gr.  1344.  Soluble  in  water,  ether,  and 
alcohol. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Bichloride  of  Jlothylene  acts  as  a  general  ansssthetic  very- 
much  like  Chloroform.    It  is  said,  however,  to  depress  the  heart 
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even  more  than  this  substance.  It  iu  now  very  seldom  used  for 
purposes  of  general  surgery,  but  is  frequently  employed  in 
ovariotomy. 

Liquor  Sodii  Ethylatis. — Solution  of  Ethylate  of 
Sodium. 

Source. — Made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  Metallic  Sodium  in 
20  parts  of  Ethylic  Alcohol. 

Characters. — -A  colourless  syrupy  liquid,  becoming  brown 
by  keej)ing.  Sp.  gr.  0'867.  Contains  19  per  cent,  of  the  solid 
salt,  NaCaHgO.   

ACTION  AND  USES. 

Sodium  Ethylate  is  a  powerful  caustic,  used  to  destroy 
small  accessible  tumours,  such  as  na3vi. 

Spiritus  ^theris  IVitrosi.  —  Spirit  of  Nitrous 
Ether.  A  spirituous  solution,  containing  nitrous  compounds, 
aldehyde,  acetic  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  other  substances. 

Source. — Made  by  distilhng  a  mixture  of  Rectified  Spirit, 
Nitric  Acid,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Copper;  and  dissolving  the 
distillate  in  Spirit.  Production  of  Ethyl-Nitrite :  C2HgO  + 
HNO.,  +  H2SO4  +  Cu  =  C0H5NO2  (Ethyl-nitrite)  +  CuSO^ 
4-  2H2O.  Production  of  Aldehyde :  G^^O  +  0  =r  C^H^O 
(Aldehyde)  +  HoO.    Production  of  Acetic  Ether  :  see -page  176. 

C/)«?-«:c<«?-«.— Transparent  and  nearly  coloirrless,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  yeUow  ;  mobile  ;  of  an  apple-like  odour,  and  a 
sweetish  cooling  sharp  taste.  Slightly  acid.  Inflammable. 
Sp.  gr.  -840  to  -845.  Incompatibles.— Iodide  of  potassium,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  tincture  of  ^uaiacum,  gallic  and  tannic  acids. 
Emulsions  are  curdled  by  its  addition.  Impurity.— Excess  of 
acid  ;  deficiency  in  nitrite  of  ethyl.    Dose,  ^  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  the  stomach  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether  is  a  diffusible 
stimulant  and  carminative,  doubtless  from  the  amount  of 
alcohol  which  it  contains. 

2.   ACTION  ON  THR  BLOOD 

The  Nitrite  of  Ethyl  appears  to  produce  the  same  effect  on 
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the  red  corpuscles  as  other  Nitrites,  especially  diminishing 
oxygenation.    See  Amyi,  Nitris,  page- 181 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES.  t 

Although  antesthetic  to  a  degree,  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre 
chiefly  acts  upon  the  circulation,  like  Amyl  Nitrite.  It  relaxes 
the  peripheral  vessels  and  accelerates  the  heart,  but  much  less 
quickly,  less  completel)'',  and  more  persistently  than  the  Amyl 
compound.  Thus  it  lowers  arterial  tension,  and  causes  the 
phenomena  described  at  page  181,  only  in  a  much  less  degree. 
By  relaxing  the  renal  vessels  it  is  diuretic,  the  water  being  in- 
creased ;  by  dilating  the  cutaneous  vessels,  as  well  as  by  stimu- 
lating perspiration,  it  increases  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  skin. 
Nitrous  Ether  is  chiefly  used  as  an  antip3n:etic  in  febrile  affec- 
tions, where  it  diminishes  the  heat  production  by  acting  on  the 
blood,  and  increases  the  loss  of  heat  through  the  skin  and 
kidneys.  As  a  diuretic  it  is  useful  when  a  free  watery  flow  is 
desired,  to  wash  out  the  tubules  and  passages  and  relax  spasm 
in  the  renal  vessels,  as  in  some  cases  of  Bright's  disease  with 
increased  arterial  tension.  Probably  for  the  same  reason  it 
fails  as  a  diuretic  in  cardiac  dropsy,  where  the  veins  demand 
relief,  and  the  arterial  pressure  is  already  too  low.  Being  a 
dilator  of  the  renal  vessels,  it  must  not  be  used  in  acute  inflam- 
matory states  of  the  Iddney.  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether  may 
also  relieve  angina  pectoris,  and  cardiac  pain  dependent  on  a 
failing  and  dHatrng  heart  in  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Like 
other  Nitrites,  it  may  benefit  dysmenorrhoea  and  asthma. 

Aldehyde,  one  of  the  constituents  of  Spiritus  ^theris 
Nitrosi,  and  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  with  an  acrid  suffocating 
odour,  has  a  powerfully  stimulant  action  on  the  cerebrum,  fol- 
lowed by  anaesthesia  with  respiratory  depression. 

4.  UEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  or  its  constituents  are  chiefly  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys  and  lungs.  Its  diuretic  influence  has 
just  been  described. 

Paraldcliydiini.— Paraldehyde.  CuHi^Os.  A  pro- 
duct of  the  polymerisation  of  aldehyde  by  various  acids  or 
salts. 

Characters. — A  clear,  colourless  liquid;  odour  character- 
istic, ethereal ;  taste  burning,  afterwards  cooling.  Congeals 
below  oO*"  Fah. ;  sp.  gr.  -998.  Soluhility,  1  in  10  of  water  at 
60°  Fah.,  loss  in  hot  water;  miscible  with  spirit  or  other. 
Dose,  30  to  90  min.  in  Almond  Mixture. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Paraldehyde  is  a  pure  hypnotic,  like  Chloral,  but  is  believed 
to  produce  less  depression  of  the  heart  than  this  drug,  and 
therefore  to  be  safer  in  the  insomnia  of  cardiac  disease.  Cus- 
tom, unfortunately,  is  readily  established. 

Urethan.— (iVo<  official'.)  Carbamic  Ether.  CgH^NOo 
or  C2Hg,NH2C02.  —  White  inodorous  crystals,  with  a  plea- 
sant taste  like  nitre;  readily  soluble  in  water.  Lose,  10  to  30 
gr.    120  gr.  or  more  have  been  given  with  safety. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Urethan  has  been  recently  introduced  as  a  hjrpnotic,  and 
is  said  to  be  less  depressing  to  the  circulation  than  Chloral,  a 
respiratory  stimulant,  and  more  pleasant  and  active  than  Paral- 
dehyde, it  is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  urea.  It  is  an  uncertain 
remedy. 

JEther  Aceticiis.— Acetic  Ether.    Acetate  of  Ethyl. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  distilling  Rectified  Spirit  with  Acetate 
of  Sodium  and  Sulphuric  Acid ;  (2)  digesting  with  dried  Car- 
bonate of  Potassium;  separating  the  ethereal  liquid,  and 
again  distiUing.  C,H5,H0  +  NaC.HsOo  -f  H2SO4  =  CoHg,  C2 
H3O2  +  NaHS04  +  H2O.  1 

Characters. — A  colourless  liqmd,  with  an  agreeable  ethereal, 
somewhat  acetous  odour,  and  refreshing  taste.  Sp.  gr.  about 
0-900.  Neutral.  Boils  at  166°  Fahr.  Soluble  freely  in  spirit 
and  ether,  and  in  about  10  parts  of  water.    Base,  20  to  60  min. 

Acetic  Ether  is  used  in  making  Liquor  Epispasticus. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Acetic  Ether  is  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  much  like 
Ether  itself,  but  forms  more  agreeable  combinations  with  other 
canninatives  on  account  of  its  pleasant  odom-  and  taste. 

Chloral  Hydras.— Hydrate  of  Chloral.  C2HCI3O, 

II«0 

'  '.Sowrcc— Made  fi'om  Chloral,  an  oily  liquid,  by  the  addition 
of  Water.  Chloral  CoHCl.,0  is  itself  made  by  satui-atmg  Anhy- 
drous Alcohol  with  di-y  Chlorine  Gas,  and  pui-ifpng. 

•  Characters.— Cq\ovj:\qbs  crystals,  with  a  peculiar  pungent 
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agreeable  odour,  and  a  pungent,  rather  bitter  taste.  Eeadilj' 
iused  by  gentle  heat,  recrystallising  on  cooling  to  120°.  8olu- 
bility  :  very  freely  in  distilled  water,  rectified  spirit,  and  ether; 
1  in  4  of  chloroform.  Forms  a  fluid  when  rubbed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  camphor.  Invompatibles.~A]l  allfalies,  which  decom- 
pose it.  below.)  /»«j:;Mri<ie«.— Hydrochloric  acid,  detected 
by  test  paper ;  oily  substances,  colouring  sulphuric  acid  when 
the  Chloral  is  dissolved  in  chloroform.    Dose,  5  to  30  gr. 

Preparation. 

Syrupus  Chloral. — 10  gr.in  1  fl.dr.  Dose,  ^  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  I'SES. 

Externally.  — Applied  in  weak  solution  (5  gr.  to  1  fl.  ounce 
of  water),  Chloral  Hydrate  is  antiseptic;  concentrated  solu- 
tions are  irritant,  causing  vesication,  possibly  troublesome 
sores.  In  this  form  it  is  but  little  used  externally.  The  com- 
pound with  Camphor  is  a  valuable  anodyne. 

Internally. — The  Chloral  and  Camphor  compound  quickly 
relieves  some  kinds  of  toothache.  In  the  stomach  Chloral  is 
irritant  unless  freely  diluted.  It  has  no  specially  sedative 
effect  on  the  stomach  or  bowels  like  Opium. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Chloral  enters  the  blood  as  such,  and  probably  leaves  it 
for  the  tissues  without  decomposition,  although  Liebreich,  who 
introduced  it  into  the  materia  medica,  contended  that  it  is 
broken  up  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid  in  the  presence 
of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  plasma :  C2HCI3O  -+-  NaHO^CHClg 
+  NaCHOj.    The  hlood  undergoes  no  appreciable  change. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Chloral  upon  the  system  so  nearly  resembles 
that  of  Chloroform,  and  the  chemical  relations  of  the  two  sub- 
stances are  so  close,  that  Liebreich's  theory  is  at  first  sight 
extremely  plausible.  Chloral  chiefly  affects  the  nervous 
system,  although  one  of  the  principal  dangers  connected  with 
its  use  depends  on  its  direct  action  on  the  heart.  Given  in 
moderate  doses  (20  to  30  gr.),  Hydrate  of  Chloral,  after  a  very 
brief  period  of  excitement,  quickly  induces  drowsiness,  followed 
by  several  hours'  sound  sleep,  natural  in  its  character  and 
refreshing  in  its  offoct ;  as  a  rule,  without  consequent  confusion, 
headache,  or  di'owsiness  in  healthy  individuals.    Larger  doses 
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produce  deeper  and  more  prolonged  sleep,  and  an  appearance 
of  narcosis,  the  subject  being  difficult  to  rouse  even  by  sharp 
stimulation.  Thus  far  Chloral  manifestly  acts  upon  the  convo- 
lutions, either  directly  or  through  the  cerebral  circulation,  or 
both  ;  and  is  a  pure  and  powerful  hypnotic.  The  larger  doses, 
however,  enable  us  to  appreciate  its  action,  like  that  of  Chloro- 
form, on  the  lower  nervous  centres.  The  motor  centres  aie 
depressed,  whence  diminished  reflex  excitabiiily  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscles.  The  three  great  medullary  centres  are 
decidedly  dei:)ressed :  respiration  becomes  slow,  irregular,  and 
shallow ;  the  heart  is  weakened  {but  chiefly  in  another  manner, 
as  we  shall  presently  find) ;  and  the  vaso-motor  centre  is 
lowered  in  activity,  so  that  the  vessels  dilate  generally.  The 
peripheral  sensory  nerves  are  not  specially  affected.  Neither 
are  the  motor  nerves,  nor  the  muscles,  dii-ectly  depressed. 

Upon  these  several  effects  of  Cliloral  depend  at  once  its 
value  medicinally,  and  the  drawbacks  or  even  dangers  which 
occasionally  attend  its  employment.  It  is  the  most  rapid,  and 
probably  the  most  powerfiil,  whilst  the  most  pure  of  ail  the 
hypnotics,  Opium  not  excepted.  It  is  therefore  extensively 
used  to  produce  sleep  and  soothe  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in 
conditions  of  excitement;  in  insomnia  from  over- work,  distress, 
maniacal  excitement,  or  despondency ;  and  in  the  early  stages 
of  fevers  or  febrile  diseases,  whilst  the  heart  is  still  strong.  It 
is  especially  valuable  in  delirium  tremens.  In  the  sleeplessness 
which  attends  or  is  caused  by  peripheral  pain.  Chloral  fails,  for 
an  obvious  reason ;  or  if  sleep  be  secured  by  a  powerfid  dose, 
the  patient  wakes  to  suffering  as  before.  It  is  totally  unfitted 
to  relieve  the  severe  pain  of  neurulgia. 

Chloral  has  also  been  given  in  the  delirium  of  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  fevers ;  to  relieve  the  distress,  dyspnoea, 
and  insomnia  of  cardiac  and  renal  disease  ;  and  in  the  cough, 
spasm,  and  breathlessness  attending  phthisis,  bronchitis,  and 
other  respiratory  affections.  The  dangers  of  the  drug  in  these 
conditions  have  been  shown  by  the  fatal  results  which  have 
followed  its  employment ;  and  the  cause  of  them  is  obvious. 
Besides  its  depressing  effect  on  the  medulla,  CMoral  in  full 
doses  acts  as  an  intrinsic  cardiac  poison,  slowing  and  enfeebling 
the  heart  by  diminishing  the  irritability  of  its  ganglia,  and 
finally  arresting  it  in  ventricular  diastole.  At  the  same  time 
the  blood  pressure  falls  by  peripheral  paralysis  of  the  vessel 
walls,  as  well  as  from  the  interference  with  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  the  heart,  and  the  respiration,  already  described  ;  so 
that  altogether  the  circulation  tends  to  become  arrested.  Thus 
the  relief  to  be  obtained  from  Chlor.-il  in  the  delirium  of  fever 
where  the  heart  is  throii.tening  to  fail,  and  in  organic  disease  of 
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the  heart,  lungs,  or  Iddneys,  is  but  temporary  and  purchased 
at  serious  cost ;  for  these  purposes  the  drug  cannot  be  re7 
commended. 

Th  -  action  of  Chloral  in  reducing  the  excitability  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cord  and  higher  motor  ganglia,  has  sug- 
gested its  use  in  tetanus,  strychnine  poisoning,  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, hydrophobia,  sea-sickness,  and  whooping  cough.  It 
has  also  beoi  given  in  some  cases  of  chorea,  but  here  really 
as  a  hypnotic. 

The  exact  effect  of  Chloral  on  metabolism  is  unknown.  It 
reduces  temperature,  chiefly  by  increased  loss  of  heat  from  the 
dilated  peripheral  vessels,  but  also  by  diminishing  the  produc- 
tion in  the  weakened  muscles,  etc.  It  may  therefore  be  given 
with  advantage  as  an  antipyretic  hypnotic  at  the  commence- 
ment of  fevers  in  strong  subjects,  its  depressant  action  on  the 
heart  being  carefully  watched.  It  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended in  cholera. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Chloral  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  partly  unchanged,  but 
chiefly  as  giycuronic  acid,  producing  sHght  diuresis  and 
spurious  glj^cosuria.  Probably  part  escapes  by  the  skin  also, 
as  a  variety  of  eruptions  may  attend  its  prolonged  use. 

5.  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  CHLORAL;    CAUTIGNS  ; 
CONTKA-INDICATIONS. 

It  win  be  wen  to  state  here  succinctly  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  Chloral  as  compared  with  Morphine  (Opium) 
Chloral  has  the  following  advantages :  It  acts  quickly  as  a 
hypnotic,  even  more  quickly  than  Morphine  subcutaneously  • 
and  more  certainly,  even  when  Morphine  has  failed.  After- 
ettects,  such  as  headache,  depression,  and  sickness  are  less 
common  from  Chloial.  It  does  not  derange  the  stomach,  if 
treely  diluted  ;  nor  cause  constipation,  even  when  given  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  more  safely  given,  in  proper  doses,  to  cliildi-en 

On  the  other  hand,  Chloral  has  these  disadvantages  -  It 
does  not  relieve  pain,  and  is  thus  greatly  inferior  to  Opium  in 
most  cases  as  a  hypnotic,  and  useless  as  an  anodyne.  It  does 
not,  like  Opium,  satisfactorily  prevent  or  relieve  distress,  reflex 
dyspnoea,  and  cough  duo  to  heart  and  lung  disease.  Chloral 
causes^  excitement  instead  of  quiet  in  many  cases  of  mania, 
hysteria,  and  conhrmed  alcoholism. 

Chloral  must  be  given  in  relatively  small  doses  to  childi-en 
and  delicate  persons  ;  and  very  rarely,  as  wo  have  seen,  to  the 
subjects  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  or 
patients  suffering  from  gout.    If  it  excite  instead  of  soothing 
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the  insane  or  tlie  confirmed  drunkard,  it  should  not  he  per- 
severed -with ;  nor  if  it  increase  instead  of  reUeving  sleepless- 
ness in  certain  individuals,  as  it  does  occasionally,  apparently 
from  idiosyncrasy.  Lastly,  Chloral  must  he  prescribed  v/ith 
great  hesitation  to  persons  who  sufEer  from  constitutional 
dehiUty  of  the  nervous  system,  expressing  itself  in  hysteiia, 
despondency,  excitability,  and  innumerable  other  forms.  _  Such 
subjects  very  readily  acquire  the  "  Chloral  habit "  ;  that  is,  they 
consume  on  their  own  account  regular  and  ever-increasing 
quantities  of  Chloral,  until  the  nervous  system  and  general 
nutrition  fail,  the  mind  is  demoralised,  and  the  victims  ulti- 
mately perish  like  the  drunkard  and  the  opium  eater. 

Biityl-Cliloral  Hydras.  —  Hydrate  of  Butyl- 
Chloral.    Croton-Chloral.  C4HgCl30,H20. 

Source.— KsiAe  from  Butyl-Chloral  by  the  addition  of 
Water.  Butyl-Chloral,  C4H5CI3O,  is  itself  made  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  gas  through  aldehyde  ;  and  separated  by  fractional 
distillation. 

CAarac^ers.— Pearly-white  crystalline  scales,  with  a  pun- 
gent (not  acid)  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  Chloral  Hydrate ; 
and  an  acrid  nauseous  taste.  Soluhility,  1  in  50  of  water; 
freely  in  spirit;  1  in  1  of  glycerine.  Incompatibles.— As  of 
Chloral  Hydrate.    Dose,  5  to  15  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  every  important  respect  the  action  of  Butyl-Chloral  is 
nearly  alUed  to  that  of  Chloral,  and  it  wiU  therefore  suffice  to 
indicate  the  points  wherein  the  two  drugs  differ.  _ 

Butyl-Chloral  as  a  hypnotic  is  less  rapid,  less  certam,  and 
less  powerful  than  the  other,  which  is  generaUy  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose.  It  is  believed  that  Butyl-Chlora,!  is 
less  depressant  to  the  heart,  and  therefore  that  it  may  be  given 
in  insomnia  with  cardiac  weakness  where  Chloral  would  be 
inadmissible.  We  must  accept  this  recommendation  with 
great  caution.  The  most  important  e£Eect  of  Butyl-Chloral, 
peculiar  to  itself,  is  anesthesia  of  the  region  of  the  trigeminus, 
that  is,  of  the  face  and  part  of  the  scalp,  preceding  the  hypno- 
tism The  drug  relieves  some  cases  of  tic-doidoureux  and  tacial 
neuralgia  very  quickly  ;  in  some  cases  it  fails  It  tas  been 
given  in  other  forms  of  pain  in  the  face,  such  as  toothache 
(locally) ;  in  neuralgia  of  the  limbs;  and  in  painful  menstrua- 
tion. 
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Aniyl  rVitris.— Nitrite  of  Amyl.  CgHj^NOa.  A  liquid 
consisting  cliiefly  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl. 

Source. — Produced  by  distilling  Nitric  Acid  with  Amylic 
Alcohol  and  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Copper;  and  purifying  the 
product  with  Caustic  Soda,  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  and 
fractional  distillation.  HNO.  +  3,80.  +  Cu  +  C,H„HO  = 
CgHiiNOs  +  CUSO4  +  2H2O. 

Characters. — An  ethereal  liquid,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
peculiar  pine-apple  odom-.  Sp.  gr.  0-880.  Volatilises  between 
262°  and  270°  Fahr.  Solubility,  readily  in  rectified  spirit, 
ether,  and  chloroform ;  insoluble  in  water.  Impurities. — Amyl- 
nitrate,  amyl-alcohol,  nitro-pentane,  and  iso-butyl  nitrite(l  0  p.c.) 

Dose. — 2  to  5  min.,  used  with  caution  as  inhalation  from 
a  crushed  capsule ;  or  |  to  1  min.  internaEy,  dissolved  in  recti- 
fied spirit,  1  to  12. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Applied  directly  to  peripheral  nerves,  Nitrite  of  Amyl 
depresses  or  paralyses  them.  It  is  never  so  employed  in  man. 
Internally,  the  drug  is  seldom  given  by  the  mouth,  except  in 
cholera. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Nitrite  of  Amyl  is  usually  administered  by  inhalation,  a 
few  drops  being  kept  ready  for  use  in  a  glass  capsule  (enveloped 
in  cotton  wool),  which  may  be  broken  between  the  fingers  and 
thumb  when  required.  The  vapour  instantly  enters  the  circu- 
lation through  the  lungs,  converts  a  certain  amount  of  hfemo- 
globin  into  methaemoglobin,  and  thus  interferes  with  the 
oxygenating  function  of  the  red  corpuscles;  the  amount  of 
oxygen  absorbed  (in  animals)  being  quickly  lowered,  as  well 
as  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  blood  of  animals  killed 
by  Nitrite  of  Amyl  is  of  a  chocolate  colour ;  but  the  effect  of 
an  ordinary  inhalation  in  man  is  very  transitory. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Nitrite  of  Amyl  almost  instantaneously  reaches  the  tissues 
(where  the  nitrous  acid  is  possibly  liberated),  and  produces 
striking  phenomena.  Two  to  five  drops,  inhaled  as  directed, 
immediately  produce  a  sense  of  fulness  and  throbbing  in  the 
head;  visible  pulsation  of  the  carotids;  flushing  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  trunk;  increased  frequency  and  force  (that  is, 
palpitation)  of  the  heart ;  tingling  over  the  surface  generally  •• 
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dilatation  of  tlie  pui^ils,  and  disturbances  of  vision ;  giddiness 
and  unsteady  gait ;  restlessness  and  anxiety  of  mind.  These 
symptoms  quickly  disappear,  possibly  leaving  slight  headache. 
Larger  doses  aggravate  all  the  phenomena,  but  never  produce 
unconsciousness ;  mental  confusion,  intense  bodily  depression, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  sweats  being  the  result,  fol- 
lowed by  severe  headache,  which  may  last  for  hours.  Very 
rarely  convulsions  occur  in  man  as  in  some  of  the  lowei  animals. 

The  specific  action  of  Nitrite  of  Amyl  proves,  on  analysis, 
to  be  almost  confined  to  the  circulatory  system,  the  other  parts 
being  chiefly  involved  secondarily.  Two  distinct  effects  are 
produced  on  the  circulation.  The  peripheral  vessels  axe 
dilated,  by  relaxation  of  their  muscular  coat ;  the  heart  is 
greatly  accelerated,  with  but  little,  if  any,  increase  of  its 
force.  Some  authorities  hold  that  the  ■  cardiac  acceleration  is 
due  to  depression  of  the  cardiac  centre,  consequent  on  the  fall 
of  pressure ;  others  to  depression  of  the  vagus  in  the  heart. 
Some  refer  the  vascular  relaxation  to  the  action  of  .  the  Nitiite 
on  the  vasor  centre  in  the  medulla,  others  to  its  action  on  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  and  muscular  walls.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  blood  pressure  falls  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  that  is,  the  resistance  to  the  discharge  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  correspondingly  diminished;  whilst  this  discharge  is 
accomplished  much  more  frequently  within  a  given  time.  In 
other  words,  the  left  ventricle,  under  the  influence  of  Nitrite 
of  Amyl,  has  at  once  loss  work  to  accomplish,  and  more  force 
wherewith  to  accomplish  it ;  that  is,  is  greatly  relieved.  These 
considerations  led  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  to  employ  the  drug  in 
those  cases  of  the  complex  class  of  disease  known  as  angina 
pectoris,  in  which  agonising  pain  in  the  breast  and  neighbour- 
hood is  due  to  distension  of  the  left  ventricle,  from  its  inability 
to  empty  itself  against  the  pressure  in  the  aoi-ta,  and  in  which 
fatal  paralysis  of  the  heart,  or  rupture  of  its  walls,  is  the  result 
of  the  unequal  effort.  Clinical  experience  has  fully  confirmed 
the  value  of  Amyl  Nitrite,  in  cases  where  spasm  of  the  arteries 
is  damming  the  "blood  back  upon  the  ventricle,  the  channels 
being  instantly  opened  and  the  ventricle  rapidly  emptied  by 
the  double  effect  of  the  drug.  '  The  pain  of  aneurysm  of 
the  aorta  and  -various  forms  of  cardiac  disease  and  disorder, 
especially  those  dependent  on  high  arterial  pressure,  as  m 
Bright's  disease,  can  often  be  relieved  by  Amyl  Nitrite,  but 
caution  must  bo  exercised  in  the  first  trial.  Threatening  death 
from  cardiac  paralysis  in  chloroform  anesthesia,  and  sea-sick- 
ness in  which  the  blood  pressure  is  greatly  disturbed,  are  some- 
times successfully  treated  with  Nitrite  of  Amyl.  Some  cases 
of  epilepsy,  accompanied  by  spasm  of  the  cerebral  vessels  and 
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facial  pallor,  and  of  tnegTim  or  sick  headache,  due  to  similar 
spasm  in  the  trigeminal  area,  are  also  henefited  by  this  drug. 

The  reflex  irritability  of  the  cord  is  reduced  (in  animals) 
by  Niti-ite  of  Amyl,  which  has  therefore  been  proposed  as  a 
remedy  in  poiaoning  by  strychnine.  Neither  the  peripheral 
nerves  nor  the  muscles  are  aii'ected  when  it  is  given  through 
the  blood.  Eespiration  is  disturbed,  apparently  by  the  altera- 
tion of  the  hajmoglobin  and  circulation,  not  thi-ough-  the 
nervous  system.  The  Nitrite  sometimes  affords  immediate 
relief  in  asthma,  but  the  dyspnoea  may  as  quicklj'' return.  The 
body  temperature  falls,  from  obvious  causes. 

4.  BEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Nitrite  of  Amyl  probably  escapes  from  the  body  by  the 
urine,  which  is  increased  in  amount  and  in  acidity,  and  may 
conbain  sugar.  These  eifects  are  probably  due  to  local  dis- 
tm-bances  of  the  circulation  in  the  kidneys  and  liver  respec^ 
tively.  The  drug  has  been  given  to  increase  the  elimination 
of  uric  acid  in  gout,  and  to  acidulate  the  urine  in  phospha.turia. 

IVitroglycerinum. — Nitroglycerine.  Trinitrinum. 
Trinitrin.  C3H5(N03)3. 

Source. — Made  by  dropping  Glycerine  into  a  mixture  of 
Sulphuric  and  Nitric  Acids,  kept  cool  by  ice;  separating  by 
pouring  the  product  into  water ;  washing ;  and  evaporating. 

Characters. — A  colourless  oily  liquid,  odourless,  with  a 
sweet  pungent  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1-60.  Slightly  soluble  in  water; 
freely  in  fats,  oil,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Highly  explosive.  A 
Nitrate  of  Glyceryl.  Dose,  -^^o  to  -g^  gr.  Never  used  undiluted. 

Preparations. 

1.  Liquor  TrinitrinL  —  1,  by  weight ;  Eectified 
Spirit,  100.    Dose,  \  to  2  min. 

2.  Tabellse  Nitroglycerini.— Tablets  of  Chocolate, 
each  weighing  two  and  a  half  grains,  and  containing 
yijj  of  a  gr.  of  pure  Nitroglycerine,   Dose,  1  or  2  tablets. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

This  substance  closely  resembles  in  its  action  Nitrite  of 

Amyl,  but  is  more  powerful,  and  its  effects,  if  less  rapidly 
produced,  are  more  persistent.  Its  activity  seems  due  to  niti'ous 
acid  formed  by  its  decomposition  in  the  body,  two-thirds  of 
Nitroglycerine  being  reduced  by  an  alkali,  jdelding  a  nitrite. 
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It  is  used  for  the  same  class  of  casts  as  Amyl  Nitrite— angina 
pectoris,  clu-onic  heart  disease,  sea-sickness,  and  asthma  and 
other  spasmodic  disorders,  some  patients  heing  more  benefited 
hy  the  one  drug,  some  by  the  other.  Nitroglycerine  diminishes 
the  amount  of  albumen  in  some  cases  of  Bright' s  disease, 

JEthyl  lodidum. — {Not  official.)  Iodide  of 
Ethyl,    Hydriodic  Ether.  CoHJ, 

Source. — Made  by  adding  Iodine  to  a  mixture  of  Alcohol 
and  Phosphorus,  distilling,  and  pui-ifying.  5C.,HgH0  +  PI5 
(iodide  of  phosphorus)  =  oCaHgl  +  H3PO4  +  HaO'. 

Gharactei-s. — A  colourless  volatile  liquid,  with  a  peculiar 
powerful  odour,  and  a  pungent  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1-94.  Non- 
inflammable.  Decomposed  by  light,  yielding  iodine.  Soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  veiy  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Dose. — 5  to  20  min.,  inhaled  from  a  broken  capsule. 


ACTION  AND  USES, 

Iodide  of  Ethyl  acts  chiefly  by  virtue  of  its  Iodine  ele- 
ment, and  very  slightly  as  an  anassthetic  Ethyl  compound.  It 
introduces  Iodine  very  rapidly  into  the  system,  and  has  been 
chiefly  used  to  stimulate  the  respiratory  passages,  and  thus  to 
act  as  an  antispasmodic  in  asthma  attended  by  scanty  or  tough 
secretion.    In  some  cases  it  gives  instant  relief. 

Acidum  Hydi'ocyaiiiciim  Dilutum.  -  Di- 
luted Hydrocyanic  Acid.  "  Prussic  Acid."  Hyclro- 
cyanic  Acid,  HON,  dissolved  in  water,  and  constitu- 
ting 2  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  solution. 

Source.  —Made  by  distilling  aqueous  solutions  of  Ferro- 
cyanide  of  Potassium  and  Sulphuric  Acid ;  and  diluting  the 
product  with  Water  to  the  definite  strength,  as  tested  volu- 
metrically  with  nitrate  of  silver.  2K4Fe(CN)e -f  SHoSOj^ 
6HCN  +  Fe2K2(CN)„  -j-  3K„S04. 

Character!!. — A  colourless  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  penetra- 
ting odoiu".  Sp.  gr.  0-997.  Faintly  acid.  Treated  in  succes- 
sion with  liquor  potassas,  solution  of  ferrous  and  of  ferric  sul- 
phates ;  heated ;  and  acidulated  with  HCl,  it  gives  a  green- 
coloured  fluid,  depositing  Prussian  blue.  Treated  with  NH^HS, 
and  feiTic  chloride  added  after  evaporation  to  dryness,  it  gives 
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a  deep  blood-red  colour.  Incompatibles. — Salts  of  silver,  copper, 
iron  ;  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  sulphides.  Impurities. — Sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids.    Dose,  2  to  8  min. 

Preparations. 

1.  Vapor  Acidi  Hydrocyanici. — 10  to  15  ruin,  in 
1  fl.dr.  of  cold  Water, 

2.  Tinctura  Chloroformi  et  Morphinae.  —  |  min, 
in  10  min.  (1  vol.  in  16).    See  Chloroformum,  page  161.  ' 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  is  also  contained  in  Aqua  Laui'O- 
cerasi.    See  also  Amygdala  Amara. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1,  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Applied  for  a  time  to  the  skin.  Diluted  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid  causes  numbness,  directly  depressing  the  sensory 
nerves.  It  is  used,  largely  diluted,  to  relieve  itching,  but  must 
not  be  employed  where  the  surface  is  raw  fi'om  scratching,  as 
it  is  readily  absorbed  from  wounds. 

Internally,  it  produces  a  peculiar  mixed  sensation  on  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  acts  as  a  sedative  to  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  in  common  use  to  relieve  gastric  pain  and 
arrest  vomiting  in  painful  dyspepsia,  ulcer,  and  reflex  or  other 
nervous  disorders  of  the  stomach,  e.g.  in  phthisis  and  pregnancy. 
The  specific  action  of  the  drug  on  the  medulla,  to  be  presently 
described,  doubtless  assists  its  local  effect  upon  the  gastric  nerves 
in  producing  these  results. 

2.   ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  enters  the  blood  very  rapidlj'  from  all 
parts,  especially  the  lungs ;  and  in  poisonous  doses  produces  an 
important  change  on  the  red  corpuscles.  It  converts  the 
blood  ot  the  veins  first  into  a  bright  arterial  colour,  and 
then  into  a  deep  black,  the  former  change  arresting  the 
oxygenating  function  of  the  corpuscles,  the  latter  destroying 
them.  These  effects  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  on  drawn  blood 
must  not  be  too  readily  supposed  to  occur  in  the  circulating 
fluid  within  the  body,  where  its  action  in  medicinal  doses  is 
chiefly  local  and  specific. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  rapidly  enters  the  tissues,  and  acts 
chiefly  upon  the  nervous  structures.  Considerable  doses  cause 
giddiness,  faintness,  nausea,  a  constricted  feeling  in  the  chest, 
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headache,  mental  confusion,  disturhed  hreathing,  slowing  cf 
the  pulse,  and  muscular  debility.  Larger  doses  aggravate 
these  symptoms,  and  produce  great  dyspncea  and  other  signs  of 
asphyxia ;  whilst  in  still  larger  quantity  it  is  familiar  as  one  oi 
the  most  swift  and  deadly  of  poisons.  Analj'sis  proves  that 
this  drug,  -whilst  depressing  all  nervous  tissues,  acts  first 
and  chiefly  upon  the  respiratory  centre,  which  is  briefly  excited 
and  then  depressed,  leading  to  weak  respirations  with  long 
pauses,  dyspnoea,  convulsions,  and  finally  death  by  asphyxia. 
Simultaneously,  the  afferent  branches  of  the  respiratory  nerves 
are  depressed,  especially  if  the  acid  be  inhaled;  and  reflex 
respiratory  acts  are  arrested.  The  vaso-motor  centre  is  tem- 
porarily stimulated,  and  the  blood  pressure  rises,  but  it  falls 
again  suddenly  and  greatly.  The  cardiac  centre  is  the  most 
resistant  of  the  three,  but  it  also  is  depressed,  so  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  becomes  less  frequent  and  powerful. 
Although  at  the  same  time  the  nervo-muscular  structures  of 
the  heart  are  depressed,  the  heart  continues  to  beat  in  animals 
poisoned  with  Prussic  Acid  after  the  respiration  and  other 
fimctions  have  ceased.  The  convolutions  are  depressed,  causing 
stupor,  ending  in  imconsciousness ;  but  this  effect  may  be 
secondary  to  the  disturbance  of  respu-ation.  The  cord  is  also 
lowered  in  activity.  The  peripheral  sensory  nerves  are  but 
little  affected  by  the  internal  use  of  the  drug,  compared  with 
its  effect  upon  them  locally.  The  motor  nerves  and  muscles  are 
depressed  by  repeated  small  doses  of  Diluted  Hydrocj^anic  Acid, 
the  influence  extending  downwards. 

The  chief  specific  use  of  this  drug  is  to  allay  di-y,  useless 
cough,  by  its  action  on  the  respiratory  centre  and  the  afferent 
nerves,  in  phthisis,  pertussis,  and  asthma.  In  phthisis  it  also 
checks  the  tendency  to  cough  and  vomit  induced  by  food.  As 
a  cardiac  sedative  it.  is  employed  in  the  palpitation,  pain,  and 
distress  brought  on  by  dyspepsia,  where  again  it  fulfils  a  double 
iadication.  Its  general  sedative  effect  on  the  nervous  system 
has  suggested  its  use  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria,  and  tetanus, 
but  with  very  doubtful  benefit. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

The  mode  of  excretion  of  Hydi-ocyanic  Acid  is  still  obscure. 
Probably  it  escapes  in  part,  as  it  enters  in  part,  by  the  lungs  ; 
and  some  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  thrown  out  as  foimate  of 
ammonium. 


fJBilorsilaiiiid.— (iVo<  q/^ci«/.)  A  compound  of 
Chloral  Anhydride  and  Forniamide. 
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eA«r«cif«rs.— Colourless,  shining  crystals;  taste  faintly 
bitter.  Solubility,  1  in  21  of  water,  l  in  2  of  spirit.  Aqueous 
solutions  decomposed  at  121°  Fah.,  and  by  alkaHes.  Lose,  20 
to  50  gi-. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Chloralamid  is  a  hypnotic.  Present  results  indicate  it  to 
be  a  convenient,  fairly  certain,  and  safe  agent.  It  is  believed 
to  be  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  insomnia  of  heart  disease,  and 
to  produce  less  depression  than  Chloral  Hydrate.  Further  ex- 
perience is  required  to  settle  this  point.  It  has  also  acted 
well  in  some  cases  of  mania.  Like  most  remedies  for  sleep- 
lessness, its  effects  are  very  variable,  even  in  the  same  patient. 
It  is  not  an  anodyne. 

Aciduin  Carbolicum.  —  Carbolic  Acid. 
Phenic  Acid,  Phenol,  Phenyl  Alcohol.  CgH^HO. 

An  acid  obtained  from  coal-tar  oil  by  fractional 
distillation  and  subsequent  purification. 

Characters. — Acicular  crystals,  colouiiess  or  with  a  reddish 
tinge ;  hygroscopic ;  with  a  tarry  odour  and  burning  taste. 
Becomes  and  remains  fluid  on  addition  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  of 
water;  melts  at  91-5°  Fahr.  to  an  oily  liquid.  Sohcbility,\\r].Vl 
to  18  of  water  ;  1  in  If  ohve  oil ;  freely  in  glycerine,  chloroform, 
ether,  and  alcohol,  and  in  volatile  oils.  Does  not  redden  blue 
litmus  paper.  Coagulates  albumen.  Neutral  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  strikes  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  bromine 
water  gives  a  white  precipitate,  with  a  cold  saturated  aqueous 
solution.  Solutions  of  Ammonia  and  of  Chlorinated  Soda  pro- 
duce a  deep  purple  coloration.  Impurity. — Aurin  (CJ9HJ4O3), 
or  Rosolic  Acid  (CjoHjgOg),  which  give  the  purplish-red  colour 
to  Carbolic  Acid  when  exposed,  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
and  oxygen. 

Dose. — 1  to  3  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Aciduin  Carbolicum  Liquefactum.  —  Carbolic 
Acid  liquefied  by  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  Water. 

Characters. — A  colourless  or  very  slightly  reddish 
or  brownish  liquid  ;  having  the  taste  and  odour  of  Car- 
bolic Acid.  Sp.  gr.  1-064  to  1-067  at  60''  Fahr.  Dis- 
solves 18  to  26  per  cent,  of  water  at  60"  Fahr.,  yielding 
a  nearly  clear  solution,  from  which  any  impurity  separates 
as  dark  oUy  drops.    Lose,  1  to  4  min. 
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2.  Glycerinum  Acidi  Carbolici. — 1  to  4  by  measure. 

3.  Suppositoria  Acidi  Carbolici  cum  Sapone. — 1 

gr.  in  each,  with  Curd  Soap  and  Glycerine  of  Starch. 

4.  Unguentum  Acidi  Carbolici.— 1  to  18  of  Soft 
and  Hard  Paraffin. 

From  Acidiim  Carbolicum  are  made : 

Sodii  Sulphocarbolas.— ]SraC8HgS04,2H20. 

Source. — Made  by  (2)  supersaturating"  with 
Carbonate  of  Barium  a  solution  of  (1)  Carbolic 
Acid  in  an  excess  of  Sulphuric  Acid ;  (3)  precipi- 
tating the  filtrate  with  Carbonate  of  Sodium ;  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate.  (1)  2H2SO4  +  HCgHgO 
=  HCsHgS04  +  H.,0  +  H2SO4.  (2)  H2SO4  + 
2HC6HgS04  +  BaCOs  ^3.{G^YL^m^)^  +  H^O  + 
CO2.  (3)  Ba(CeHgS04)2  +  NasCOs  =  2NaC8H5S04 
+  BaCOs. 

Characters.  —  Colourless  transparent  rhombic 
prisms,  nearly  inodorous,  with  cooling  saline  and 
bitter  taste.  Soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  spirit. 
H2SO4  sets  free  carbolic  acid.    Dose,  10  to  15  gr. 

Zinci  Sulphocarbolas.  —  Zn(CeHgS04)2,H20. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  heating  a  mixture  of 
Carbolic  and  Sulphuric  Acids ;  (2)  saturating  the 
product  with  Oxide  of  Zinc ;  evaporating,  and 
crj'staUising.  (1)  CgHgHO  +  H,S04  =  HC6H5SO4 
+  H2O.  (2)  2HC(.H5S04  +  ZnO  =  Zn2(C6H5S04) 
+  H2O. 

Characters.  —  Colourless  transparent,  tabular, 
efflorescent  crystals ;  soluble  in  twice  their  weight 
of  spirit  or  of  water. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — The  principal  action  and  uses  of  Carbolic 
Acid  in  disease  depend  upon  its  influence  on  fei-mentation  and 
decomposition,  which  are  intimately  associated  with  many 
pathological  processes.  When  this  influence  is  studied  apart 
from  the  body,  we  find  that  most  organised  ferments  (yeast, 
moulds,  and  bacteria)  are  readily  deprived  of  their  charac- 
teristic powers  by  solutions  of  Carbolic  Acid  ;  whilst  chemical 
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ferments  [enzymes],  suet  as  pepsin  and  ptyalin,  are  much,  less 
readUy  afiected.  Although  its  efEect  on  the  spores  of  vegetable 
organisms  is  hut  small,  a  5  per  cent,  solution  being  required  to 
destroy  them,  its  effect  on  fully  developed  microzymes  is  very 
great,  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  certamly  destroying  the 
anthrax  bacillus,  and  1  part  in  1000  being  sufficient  to  prevent 
its  growth.  Carbolic  Acid  is  thus  an  antizymotic  {avrl,  agamst, 
«u7j,  a  ferment),  and  in  the  case  of  the  zymosis  of  septic  diseases, 
an  antiseptic.  At  the  same  time  the  products  of  decomposition, 
which  are  generally  infective  and  foul  smelling,  are  destroyed 
by  the  Carbolic  Acid,  -which  is  therefore  said  to  be  disinfectant 
and  deodorant.  The  exact  modus  operandi  of  the  Phenol  is  stiU 
obscure,  as  are  also  the  nature  of  the  fermentative  processes, 
and  the  relation  of  organisms  to  them.  Be  the  explanation 
what  it  may,  the  power  of  Carbolic  Acid,  or  of  any  substance 
which  can  thus  aiTcst  molecular  processes  universally  at  work 
in  physiology  and  pathology,  must  be  regarded  as  enormous, 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  effects. 

Carbolic  Acid  is  extensively  employed  in  the  antiseptic 
method  of  the  treatment  of  wounds,  associated  with  the  _  name 
of  its  introducer,  Sir  Joseph  Lister.  A  5  per  cent,  solution  in 
water  serves  as  a  spray,  to  cleanse  instruments,  and  to  wash  the 
skin  of  the  part  before  operation.  A  2\  per  cent,  watery  solu- 
tion is  used  to  purify  sponges  and  the  hands  of  the  operator, 
and  as  a  lotion.  Dissolved  in  olive  oil  1  to  10,  1  to  20,  1  to  50 
(or  still  weaker),  or  1  part  of  Carbolic  Acid  with  7  parts  of  Castor 
Oil  and  8  of  Almond  Oil,  it  is  used  for  lubricating  catheters,  or 
as  a  special  dressing  ;  but  the  value  of  these  oily  compounds  is 
very  doubtful,  as  they  have  been  found  to  have  no  influence  on 
germs.  Carbolic  Acid  Gauze  consists  of  unbleached  cotton 
gauze  medicated  with  half  its  weight  of  a  mixture  pi  Carbolic 
Acid  (1),  Resin  (4),  and  Paraffin  (4).  Liquefied  Carbolic  Acid 
is  a  convenient  form  for  general  use.  Sulphocarbolate  of  Zinc 
is  also  used  as  a  disinfectant  and  antiseptic. 

Coming  to  its  physiological  action  proper  on  the  human 
tissues,  we  find  that  Carbolic  Acid  is  a  local  irritant  to  the 
skin,  causing  a  momentary  sense  of  burning  followed  by  anges- 
thesia,  and  finally  a  caustic  effect  with  formation  of  a  hard 
white  eschar.  It  may  therefore  be  applied  to  poisoned  wounds 
and  foul  ulcers ;  and  in  dilute  solutions  (1  to  40)  is  a  stimu- 
lating as  well  as  a  disinfecting  wash  to  wounds  and  discharging 
mucous  surfaces  or  cavities,  in  the  form  of  a  lotion,  injection, 
or  gargle.  It  also  relieves  itching,  especially  in  cases  where  a 
strong  solution  (1  in  20)  can  be  applied,  i.e.  where  the  skin  is 
not  inflamed.  It  is  used  with  success  in  ringworm,  where  it 
destroys  the  vegetable  organisms. 
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Apart  fi-om  the  bodj-,  Carbolic  Acid  is  extensively  used  as 
a  general  disiofectant,  to  disinfect  stools,  flush  drains,  etc. 

Internally. — In  the  form  of  vapour,  Carbolic  Acid  is  stimu- 
lant and  disinfectant,  and  is  used  in  ulceration  of  the  throat 
and  lungs  (phthisis,  dilated  bronchi,  gangrene,  etc.),  much 
importance  having  lately  been  attached  to  it  in  the  so-called 
^'  antiseptic  "  ti-ea_tment  of  phthisis.  In  the  stomach  and  bowels 
it  is  a,  powerful  irritant  poison  in  large  doses ;  in  moderate 
quantity,  or  as  the  Sulpliocarbolates,  it  arrests  fermentative 
changes  in  the  gastric  contents  in  cases  of  dilatation  of  the 
stomach.  Two  other  points  may  De  notea  in  this  connection  : 
first,  that  Carbolic  Acid  unites  with  sulphates  to  form  sulpho- 
carbolates,  which  suggests  the  use  of  soluble  sulphates  as  anti- 
dotes in  poisoning  by  the  drug ;  and  secondly,  that  Phenol  is 
a  natural  product  of  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  ferment  on 
proteids. 

  2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Carbolic  Acid  is  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  unbroken  skin, 
mucosffi,  wounds,  subcutaneous  tissues,  respiratory  jiassages, 
and  stomach ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  can  be  found  in  the 
blood  unchanged.  Here  it  steadily  disappears,  by  conversion 
into  compounds  from  which  it  may  be  again  derived  :  uniting, 
for  example,  with  sulphates,  as  already  described.  The  blood 
is  dark,  and  slow  to  coagulate,  after  poisoning  by  the  drug. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Carbolic  Acid  on  the  organs  is  of  little  in- 
terest to  the  therapeutist.  It  is  found  in  them  chiefly  as 
phenol-yielding  compounds  ;  and  its  effects  in  man  are  chiefly 
those  of  an  irritant  poison.  The  heart  first  falls  and  then  rises 
in  frequency,  from  distm-bance  of  the  cardiac  centre.  The 
blood  pressure  rises  at  first,  returns  to  the  normal,  and  falls 
after  a  fatal  dose.  Dyspnoea  ensues,  also  central  in  origin. 
Convidsions  occm-  in  the  lower  animals  through  the  cord,  then 
paralysis  and  collapse.  The  voluntary  muscles  are  not  affected 
by  Carbolic  Acid,  but  the  pupil  is  contracted.  Sensibility  is 
not  reduced  by  internal  administration  of  the  drug.  The  tem- 
perature falls  slightly  after  medicinal  doses,  but  may  rise  in 
cases  of  dangerous  absorption  from  dressings.  Carbolic  Acid 
and  the  Sulphocarbolates  have  been  given  internally  in  fevers, 
and  with  success  in  some  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis.  Car- 
bolic Acid  may  temporarily  relieve  diabetes. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Carbolic  Acid  and  its  jn'oducts  rapidly  leave  the  body,  chiefly 
by  the  m-ine.     But  little  of  it  cun  be  recovered  unchanged, 
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for  (1)  part  is  lost  in  the  aystem,  "being  probably  converted 
into  oxalates  and  carbonates ;  (2)  part  appears  as  sulpbo- 
carbolic  acid  (CeH5HS04)  in  combination ;  (3)  part  is  consti- 
tuted by  an  obscure  compound;  and  (4)  the  remainder  appears 
to  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  olive-green,  brown,  or  grey  discolora- 
tion of  the  urine  (probably  due  to  a  compound  of  hydrochinon, 
CgH4(HO).2,  which  is  fam"iliar  to  surgeons.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  this  change  in  the  m-ine_bears  no  definite  relation  to 
the  amoiint  of  Carbolic  Acid  in  the  blood,  nor  the  danger  of 
poisoning.  Fainting  and  collapse  are  the  principal  symptoms 
of  its  excessive  absorption  from  a  wound  or  through  the  skin, 
with  or  without  rise  of  temperature.  Disappearance  of>the 
sulphates  from  the  urine,  easily  ascertained  by  ordinary  tests, 
is  a  sure  indication  of  danger.  Albuminuria  is  sometimes 
induced. 

Carbolic  Acid  also  leaves  the  body  by  the  saliva,  which  is 
increased ;  and  it  stimulates  the  flow  of  sweat,  although  it  is 
not  found  in  it. 

Resorcin.  —  {Not  official.)  0^^(E.O)c^.  —  A 
derivative  of  Carbolic  Acid  by  various  processes. 

Characlers, — White  tabular  lustrous  crystals,  with  a  weak 
odour  like  Carbolic  Acid,  and  a  sweetish,  pungent  taste..  Solu- 
bility, 1  in  2  of  water  ;  1  in  20  of  olive  oil.    Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Resorcin  is  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  without  being  irri- 
^  tant  in  2  to  10  per  cent,  solutions.    It  is  also  an  antipyretic. 

Pipcrazine. —  {Not  official.)  Diethylene-di- 
AMiNE.  O^H^-NH^^NH^-CgH^. 

Characters. — Small  colourless  deliquescent  crystals,  strongly 
alkaline,  with  faint  odoui'  and  saline  taste.  Solubility,  1  in  4 
of  water.    Dose,  4  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Pipcrazine  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  uric  acid,  producing  a 
comparatively  soluble  urate.     It  is  given  in  gravel  with 
apparent  success ;  in  gout  it  is  of  doubtful  value. 

Oliisidum. — Gluside.  "  Saccharin."  Benzoyl- 
Sulphonic-imide.  CgH  j-CO-SOg'NH. — A  sweet  imide 
derivable  from  the  tohiene  of  coal  tar. 
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Characters.— A.  light  white,  minute  crystalline  powder ; 
odourless  ;  taste  intensely  sweet  in  dilute  solutions.  Solubility, 
slight  in  cold  water,  or  CHCI3 ;  more  so  in  boiling  water, 
spirit,  or  glycerine ;  soluble  in  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
sodium,  evolving  CO2,  and  yielding  "  soluble  gluside  or  solu- 
ble saccharin"  on  evaporation,  which  is  readily  soluble  in 
water.    Dose,  1  gr.  sweetens  4  fl.oz.  of  fluid. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Gluside  is  used  to  cover  the  taste  of  nauseous  drugs,  as 
well  as  in  diabetes  and  hepatic  disorders.    It  is  not  a  food. 

Sulphonal.  —  Diethylsulphon-dimethyl-me- 

THANE.  2(CH3)-C-2(S02C2H5). 

Source. — May  be  obtained  fi-om  a  mixture  of  Mercaptane 
and  Acetone  by  suitable  chemical  treatment. 

Characters. — Colourless  crystals,  odourless,  tasteless.  Un- 
affected by  acids  or  alkalies.  Soluble  in  450  parts  of  cold,  in 
15  of  boiling  water ;  easily  in  alcohol.    Dose,  15  to  40  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Sulphonal  is  a  hypnotic,  producing  lengthened  and  re- 
freshing sleep.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  is  tasteless,  and 
does  not  derange  digestion,  nor  seriously  depress  circulation 
or  respiration.  Its  disadvantages  are  that  it  is  somewhat  slow 
and  uncertain,  and  may  be  followed  by  prolonged  drowsiness, 
giddiness,  and  eruptions.    It  is  best  given  in  hot  broths. 

Phenazonum.  —  Phenazonk  "  Antipyrine." 
Phenyl-dimethyl-pyrazolone.  CgH5(CH3)2C3H]Sr20.  A 
crystalline  substance  obtainable  from  phenyl-hydra- 
zine. 

Characters. — Colourless,  scaly  crystals ;  odourless ;  taste 
bitter.  Soluble  freely  in  water,  spirits  or  chloroform;  less 
freely  in  ether.  JDose,  3  to  20  gr.  every  hour  in  acute  cases, 
until  60  to  76  gr.  have  been  taken  per  diem. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Phenazone  is  a  very  powerful  antip3rretic  and  a  general 
nervous  sedative  and  anodyne.    Its  action  resembles  that  of 
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Resorcin  in  quickly  reducing  the  temperature  in  fever,  the 
defervescence  beginning  witliin  the  first  hour.  It  decidedly 
controls  the  pyrexia,  and  relieves  the  general  symptoms,  of 
most  of  the  acute  specific  diseases,  phthisis,  and  sunstroke  ;  it 
is  less  useful  in  ague  and  rheumatism.  Free  perspiration,  and 
occasionally  sickness  and  eruptions  may  attend  the  use  of  Anti- 
pyrine  ;  and  even  fatal  collapse  has  occurred.  As  an  anodyne, 
it  often  gives  prompt  and  complete  relief  in  migraine,  neural- 
gia, locomotor  ataxy,  gout  and  rheumatism.  If  it  disagree 
with  the  stomach,  it  may  he  given  either  subcutaneously  as  a 
5  per  cent,  solution,  or  bj'  the  rectum. 

Acetamlidum.— AcETANiLiDE.  "  Antifebrin." 
Plieiiyl-acetamicle.  OgHj.NH.CoHgO.  A  crystalline 
substance  obtainable  by  the  action  of  Glacial  Acetic 
Acid  on  Aniline,  and  subsequent  purification. 

Characters. — Colourless,  glistening,  scaly  crystals;  odour- 
less ;  taste  slightly  pungent ;  neutral.  Solubility,  with  diffi- 
culty in  water ;  freely  in  alcohol,  wine,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
Dose,  3  to  10  gr.,  in  wine  or  diluted  spirit. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Acetanilide  is  an  antipyretic— powerful,  safe,  and  conve- 
nient (except  for  its  comparative  insolubility  in  water).  It 
quickly  reduces  pyrexia,  but  its  effect  is  evanescent.    It  is  also 
a  nervous  sedative. 

PhenacclinMm.  —  Phenacetin.  C^^HiglSrOg. 
A  crystalline  substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
Glacial  Acetic  Acid  on  para-phenetidin,  a  body  ob- 
tained from  Phenol. 

Characters. — Colourless  glistening  scaly  crystals  ;  odour- 
less ;  tasteless.  Solubility,  sparingly  in  cold  water;  1  in  16  of 
spirit.    Base,  5  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Phenacetin  is  antipyretic,  anodyne,  and  liypnotic,  like 
ITienazono  and  Acetanilide.     It  is  comparatively  safe  and 
lasting  in  its  effects ;  and  has  been  used  in  many  pyrexial 
diseases  with  some  success,  and  in  tabes  dorsalis. 
N— 8 
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]Vag]>!litlialiBi.  {Net  official.)— (d^^^^.  IVapSatlioi. 

I^Not  qficial.)  —  (fi-'NAPHTHOL;  Iso  -  Naphthol.  ) 
CjoH^HO.    Products  of  the  distillation  of  Coal  Gas. 

Character.^ .  —  Naphthalin  occurs  in  coloLirless  shining 
plates,  with  an  odour  and  taste  of  tar.  It  is  perfectly  msoluble 
in  water ;  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  other,  and  benzol.  Iso-Naph- 
thol  occurs  in  minute  white  shining  plates,  with  a  pleasant 
balsamic  odour.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water ;  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  olive  oil,  and  excess  of  paraflSn. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Naphthalin  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  It 

has  been  used  as  an  external  and  internal  disinfectant,  much 
like  Iodoform ;  internally  in  doses  of  2  to  15  gr.,  in  cachets  or 
pills,  as  an  intestinal  disinfectant,  particularly  in  typhoid  fever, 
diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  Its  action  on  the  contents  of  the  bowel 
is  purely  local,  most  of  the  dose  being  recoverable  from  the 
fasces,  whilst  the  traces  which  are  absorbed  are  excreted  also  un- 
changed in  the  urine.  /8-Naphthol  is  applied,  as  ointment  or 
solution  (5  to  15  per  cent.),  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin  instead 
of  Tar,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  its  action. 

Creasotaini.— Creasote.  A  product  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  Wood  Tar. 

Characters. — A  liquid,  colourless  or  with  a  yellowish  tinge, 
a  strong  empyreumatic  odour,  and  bui-ning  taste.  SoUibiUty  : 
Sparingly  in  water  ;  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial  acetic 
ucid.  Sp.  gr.  1-071.  /?«;;j«ni!y.— Carbolic  Acid ;  detected  by 
becoming  solidified  on  cooling.   IncoiniMtible,  Oxide  of  Silver. 

Composition. — Creasote  is  not  a  simple  body,  but  a  variable 
compound  of  guatacol  C^ll^O^,  and  creasol  Q^^^O.,. 

Dose. — 1  to  3  drops,  with  mucilage  or  bread  crumb. 

Frcparations. 

1.  Mistura  Creasoti.— Creasote,  1 ;  Glacial  Acetic 
Acid,  1 ;  Spirit  of  Juniper,  2 ;  Syrup,  32 ;  Water,  48Q. 
Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz;. 

2.  Unguentum  Creasoti.— 1  in  9  of  Simple  Oint- 
ment. 

3.  Vapor  Creasoti. — 12  min.  in  8  fl.oz.  of  Boiling 
Watei. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Creasote  is,  practically  speaking,  the  same 
as  that  of  Carholic  Acid,  to  -which  the  student  is  referred. 
Before  the  latter  came  into  general  use,  Creasote  was  not 
unfrequently  employed  for  the  same  purposes  internally  to 
■which  Carholic  Acid  is  now  put ;  hut  the  uncertainty  of  its 
composition  and  sti'ength,  as  a  complex  product,  renders  it 
inferior  to  Phenol  in  this  respect. 

The  Unguentum  is  employed  in  dry  skin  diseases.  Hie 
Vapor  is  disinfectant  and  deodorant  in  phthisis,  ckronic  bron- 
chitis, gangrene,  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  attended  by 
foul  discharges.  A  combination  of  Creasote,  Iodine,  and 
various  volatile  substances  such  as  Ether,  Chloroform,  and 
Spirit,  has  lately  become  popular  as  a  constant  inhalation  in 
phthisis.  The  Mistura  Creasoti  is  intended  chiefly  as  a  remedy 
in  vomiting  due  to  pyloric  obstruction,  dilatation  of  the 
stomach,  and  consequent  fermentation.  The  special  value  of 
the  drug  in  this  class  of  cases  depends  on  the  fact  that 
whilst  it  readily  destroys  low  vegetable  organisms,  and  arrests 
the  fermentations  with  which  they  are  associated,  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  action  of  pepsin  and  the  digestive  process.  It 
has  also  been  recommended  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy, 
hysteria,  and  sea-sickness ;  and  in  some  forms  of  diarrhoea  due 
to  decomposition. 

lodolormum. — Iodoform,  OHI3. 

Source. — Made  by  heating  Iodine  with  Carbonate  of  Potas- 
sium, Alcohol,  and  Water ;  and  allowing  the  crystalline  deposit 
to  settle.  CaHfiO  +  41^  +  SKgCOg  =  CHI3  +KCHO2-I-5KI  -f 
2H.,0  -f  3C0„. 

Characters. — Small,  lemon-coloured,  lustrous  crystalline 
scales,  with  a  powerful  and  persistent  saffron-like  odour,  and 
an  unpleasant  sweetish  taste.  Slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
spirit;  soluble  freely  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  ether,  and 
shloroform.    It  contains  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  iodine. 

Dose. — 2^  to  3  gr.  or  more. 

Preparatio)is. 

1.  Suppositoria  lodoformi.  —  3  gr.  in  each  with 
12  gr.  of  Oil  of  Theobroma. 

2.  Unguentum  lodoformi.— 1  to  9  of  Benzoated 
Lard. 

Iodoform  Wool.    {Not  official.)    Absorbent  Cottou 
Wool,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  Iodoform. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Iodoform  is  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  but  destroys 
organisms  less  readily  than  Carbolic  Acid.  It  is  a  very  power- 
tul  deodorant.  Applied  to  the  human  tissues,  it  produces  Httle 
or  no  irritation ;  indeed,  it  is  a  local  anEesthetic. 

Iodoform  is  used  to  cleanse  foul  ulcers,  especially  of  vene- 
real origin  ;  and  may  possibly  have  a  special  effect  on  strumous 
ulceration.  It  has  also  been  extensively  applied  as  an  anti- 
^ptic  dressing  to  healing  woimds,  the  best  forms  being  the 
Wool  and  the  Ointment.  Sometimes  Iodoform  Gauze  has 
been  employed.  Iodoform  bougies  for  insertion  into  the 
urethra  and  os  uteri  have  not  given  satisfaction.  A  powder  of 
Iodoform  diluted  with  Quinine  or  Bismuth  is  a  valuable 
insufflation  in  oza;na  and  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  thi-oat. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Iodoform  is  occasionally  absorbed  from  wounds,  causing 
sickness  and  fever,  restlessness  and  delirium  in  some  subjects^ 
drowsiness  and  coUapse  in  others.  Iodine  is  possibly  set 
free  in_  the  blood  or  tissues,  and  appears  in  the  urine  in 
part  as  iodide  of  sodium.  Iodoform  has  been  used  in  an  end- 
less variety  of  diseases  internally,  but  unfortunately  with  no 
special  benefit.    Earely  it  causes  an  erythematous  eruption. 

Paraffiniim  Durum — Hard  Paraffin.  A  mix- 
ture of  several  of  the  harder  members  of  the  Paraffin 
series  of  hydrocarbons.  Usually  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  shale  ;  separation  of  the  liquid  oils  by  re- 
frigeration ;  and  purification  of  the  solid  product. 

Characters. —  Colourless,  semitransparent,  crystalline,  in- 
odorous and  tasteless,  slightly  gi-easy  to  the  touch.  Sp.  gr. 
0-82  to  0-9i.  Solitbilitij  :  Slightly  in  "absolute  alcohol,  freely  in 
ether  and  chloroform;  insoluble  in  M'ater.  Melts  at  110°  to 
145°  Fahr. 

Faraffmum  Durum  is  contained  in  many  Ointments. 

Parnflinum  IWolIc— Soft  Paraffin.  "Vaselin." 
A  semisolid  mixture  of  the  softer  or  more  fluid 
ju embers   of  the   paraffin   series   of  hydrocarbons; 
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usually  obtained  by  piirifying  the  less  volatUe  portions 
of  petroleum. 

CA(?rac<«-s.— White  or  yellowish,  translucent,  soft,  greasy; 
free  from  acidity,  alkalinity,  or  any  unpleasant  odour  or  tiayour. 
Sp.  gr.  0-840  to  0-870.  Melts  at  95°  to  105°  Fahr.  Insoluble 
in  w;iter.    Is  not  saponified  by  solutions  of  alkalies. 

raraffinum  Mode  is  contained  in  many  Omtments. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
Paraffin  cannot  become  rancid  or  irritant  to  the  skin,  and 
being  readily  miscible  -with  many  active  substances,  is  indicated 
instead  of  Lard  as  a  valuable  basis  for  ointments  intended  to 
produce  a  local  effect,  especiaUy  those  of  Lead  and  Zmc.  As 
it  appears  not  to  be  absorbed  by  the  skin,  like  fats,  it  is  unfitted 
as  a  basis  for  applications  intended  to  enter  the  system  and  pro- 
duce their  specific  action,  such  as  mercurials  and  alkaloids 
Another  disadvantaeo  is  the  lo-w  point  at  -which  it  melts,  and 
its  consequent  tendency  to  spread  through  the  dressings.  It 
is  no-w  extensively  used. 

lodol.    (xVoi  O^a'a^.)— Tbtra-Iodo-Pyrrhol. 

Source. —Made  by  precipitating  -with  lodo-iodide  of  Potas- 
sium, a  moderately  pure  PyiThol,  obtained  from  "ammal  oil  _ 

Characters.— A.  bro-wnish  crystalhne  po-wder ;  insoluble  m 
water;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chlorofonn;  it  gives  off 
iodine  when  heated.  


ACTION  AND  USES. 

lodol  is  said  to  be  as  powerfully  antiseptic  and  disinfec- 
tant as  Iodoform,  but  has  no  unpleasant  odour,  and  is  painless 
and  apparently  not  toxic  when  applied  to  wounds.  Its  uses 
correspond  closely  with  those  of  Iodoform. 

Salol.  {Fot  official.)— A  compound  of  Salicylic 
Acid  and  Phenol.  '  A"  -white  crystalline  powder  ;  aro- 
matic ;  tasteless  ;  insoluble  in  -water.  Dose,  15  to  30  gr. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
Salol  acts  much  like  Salicylic  Acid  in  acute  rheumatism, 
but  less  powerfully.    It  is  also  an  intestinal  disinfectant. 
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THE  ORGANIC  MATERIA  MEDICA. 


GROUP  I. 

THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 


RANUNCULACEJ5. 
Aconiti  Folia — Aconite  Leaves.    The  fresh 
leaves  and  flowering  tops  of  Aconifcum  Napellus, 
gathered  wlien  about  one-third  of  the  flowers  are 
expanded,  from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters.~-Leavos  alternate  with  long  channelled  stalks 
very  deeply  cut  palmately  into  five  or  three  segments  which 
are  again  deeply  and  irregularly  divided  into  oblon<^  acute 
narrow  lobes ;  exciting  slowly,  when  chewed,  a  sensation  of 
tinghng  and  numbness.  Flowers  large,  irregular,  deep  blue, 
m  a  somewhat  loose  terminal  raceme. 

AconUi  Kadix,_AcoNiTE  Root.  The  dried 
root  of  Aconitum  Napellus,  collected  in  the  winter  or 
early  spring  before  the  leaves,  have  appeared.  Im- 
ported from  Germany,  or  cultivated  in  Britain. 

0/mtcrs.~Vsxially  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  i  to  J 
men  thick  at  the  crown;  conical;  jji-espntino'  scnrs  or  bases  of 
Oroken  rootlets  ;  brown  e.xternally,  whitish  within.  Cautiously 
fliowed,  causes  tingling  and  prolonged  numbness. 

Composiiiou.— The  active  constituent  of  Aconite  is  acoiiitine 
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/  T^o-Ki,.  O  TT  N0,o1  a  white  amorpho\is  or  cvystalline 
Sfd  ^Sn  i  150  of  cold,  1  in  50  of  boiling  water 
mul  mmrrfaS^n  alcohol  and  ether.  Causes  tmgling  and 
Won?ed  numbness  of  the  skin.  Fseud-acomUn  napelUn, 
1?^  aconemn,  are  other  more  or  less  identical  prin- 
cipTes.    They  are  combined  with  a  pecuhar  acid,  acomttc  and. 

Preparations. 

A.  Of  the  leaves  and  flowering  tops  : 

Extractum  Aconiti.— A  green  extract.    Dose,  i  to  1  gr. 

B.  Of  the  roe'. : 

1  Tinctura  Aconiti.— 1  in  8  of  Spirit.    Dose,  1  to  15  min. 

2.  Linimentiun  Aconiti.— 1  in  H  of  Spirit,  with     of  Camphor. 

From  Aconiti  Radix  is  made: 

3  Aconitina.  —  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Aconite  Root. 
Made  by  (I)  dissolving  an  alcohohc  extract  of  the 
powdered  root  in  water;  (2)  precipitating  the  impure 
aconitine  by  Ammonia  ;  (3)  extracting  the  dried  precipi- 
tate with  Ether ;  drying ;  dissolving  in  Sulphuric  Acid 
and  "Water ;  precipitating  with  Ammonia,  and  purifying. 
Characters.^See  Composition.    Not  given  internally. 

Preparation. 

TJngxjentum  AcoNiTiNiE.— 1,  dissolved  in  Spirit,  to  55 
of  Benzoated  Lard. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES 

J'a:<e>-wa%.— Applied  to  the  skin,  or -an  exposed  mucous 
membrane,  A.couite  affects  the  terminations  of  the  sensor,y 
nerves,  causing  tingling,  followed  by  numbness,  and  lowering 
the  sensibility  of  touch  and  temperature.  It  is,  therefore, 
used  to  relieve  pain  due  to  disorder  of  the  peripheral  nerves, 
especially  certain  forms  of  neuralgia,  and  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  Aconitine  Ointment  must  be  employed  witli 
mution,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye. 

Inter nally .  —KcomiG  and  Aconitine  cause  an  intensely  acrid 
sensation  on  the  tongue,  followed  by  persistent^  tinghng  and 
numbness.  A  sense  of  warmth  and  pain,  and  sickness  follow 
its  admission  to  the  stomach  in  full  doses. 
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2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD  ;  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Acomtine  enters  the  blood,  and  thence  finds  its  way  to  the 
tissues.    Medicinal  doses  of  Aconite,  taken  in  close  succession 
reduce  the  frequency,  force,  and  tension  of  the  pulse  ■  flush 
and  moisten  the  skin ;  and  increase  the  amount  of  'urine 

Larger  doses  cause  a  sense  of  illness  and  muscular  wealmess ' 
'creeping,;'  ''tingling,"  "numb"  sensations  generally,  but 
especiaUy  m  the  hps,  face,  and  extremities,  ending  in  anaes- 
thesia ;  and  distui-bances  of  vision,  hearing,  and  consciousness 
On  analysis,  it  is  found  that  the  heart  is  briefly  acceler- 
ated, and  then  reduced  in  frequency,  through  the  nerves ;  its 
force  IS  then  reduced,  by  direct  action  on  the  nervo-muscular 
structures ;  and  finally  the  cardiac  action  becomes  very  fre- 
quent, m-egular,  and  more  and  more  feeble,  tendino-  to  cease 
in  diastole.    The  blood  pressure  falls  continuously,  partly  fi-om 
cardiac,  partly  from  vaso-motor  depression.    Respii-ation  is 
slowed  and  deepened,  with  spasmodic  irregularity  of  rhA-thm 
and  IS  finally  arrested  after  poisonous  quantities.    The  skin  is 
stimulated,  perspiration  becoming  abundant.    The  kidneys  are 
also  stimulated,  both  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  urine  beino- 
increased  m  amoimt.    The  temperature  falls  steadily.  The 
muscular  weakness  appears  to  be  primarily  due  to  depression 
of  the  motor  nerve  endings  ;  but  this  condition  extends  to  the 
cord.    The  brain  itself  is  not  directly  afi^ected ;  and  even  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  Aconite,  consciousness,  although  dis- 
turbed, is  preserved  almost  to  the  end.    The  sensory  nerves 
are  probably  paralysed  fi-om  their  periphery  inwards  by  the 
internal,  as  by  the  external,  administration  of  the  drug. 

Such  being  the  specific  action  of  Aconite,  its"  use  is 
obviously  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  two  conditions,  namely, 
fever  and  pain.  The  cardio-vascular  excitement,  the  dry  skinj 
the  high  temperature  and  the  scanty  secretions  of  fever,  will' 
all  be  reheved  by  this  di-ug.  For  this  purpose  the  Tincture  is 
given  in  small  and  closely  repeated  doses,  say  1  minim  in  water 
every  _lo,  20,  or  30  minutes,  the  effect  being  watched.  Acute 
tonsilhtis,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  febrile  conditions  attending 
other  local  inflammations,  have  been  treated  with  Aconite,  the 
effect  being  to  control  the  urgent  symptoms,  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  the  patient,  and  even  to  cut  short  the  disease.  Some 
of  the  symptoms  of  scarlatina  and  measles  may  be  similarly 
alleviated.  The  powerfully  depressant  action  of  Aconite  on 
the  circulation  entirely  forbids  its  use  as  an  antipvretic  in  heart 
disease,  and  suggests  caution  in  its  employment  in  all  cases. 

In  neuralgia  and  other  painful  afl'octions  connected  with 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  Aconite  may  bo  given  internally 
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instead  of  being  locally  applied;  facial  neuralgia  with  spasm 
{tic-clonloureux)  particularly  being  relieved  by  it.  In  these 
cases,  also,  the  Tincture  should  be  given  in  minim  doses, 
repeated  thi-ee  or  four  times  in  an  hour,  and  the  effect  watched. 

3.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Aconite  is  probably  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  increases  the  activity  of  their  secretion.  The  stimu- 
lation of  the  sweat  glands,  and  the  occasional  appearance  of  an 
eruption,  suggest  that  it  also  leaves  the  body  by  the  skin. 

Podophylli  RSiizoma— Podophyllum  Rhi- 
zome. The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Podopliyl- 
lum  peltatuni,  American  May- Apple.  Imported  from 
i*rorth  America. 

Characters.— Iv^  pieces  of  variable  length,  and  from  about 
i  to  i  of  an  inch  thick,  flattened-cylindrical,  presenting  at 
intervals  irregular  tuberosities  which  are  marked  above  by  a 
depressed  circular  scar,  and  giving  off  below  a  number  of  very 
brittle  brownish  rootlets,  or  presenting  a  corresponding  number 
of  whitish  scars ;  dark  reddish-brown  externally,  smooth  or 
wrinkled;  fracture  short;  internally  whitish  and  mealy. 
Odour  faintly  narcotic ;  taste  bitterish,  acrid,  and  nauseous. 

Cow;;osii;ioH..  —  Podophyllum  contains  the  official  resin, 
which  yields  poclophyllotoxin,  a  resinous  body,  composed  of 
picropodophyllic  acid,  inert,  and  picropodophyllin,  a  crystalline 
neutral  bod}-,  the  active  principle. 

From  Podophjlli  Rhizoma  is  obtained: 
Podophylli  Resina.— Resin  of  Podophyllin. 

.SV.«m._Made  by  extracting  with  Eectified  Spirit;  preci- 
pitating the  resulting  tincture  in  Water;  washing,  and  drying. 

Uiaracters—K  pale  yellow  to  deep  orange -brown  amorphous 
powder;  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  slowlyinammonia;  precipitated 
trom  spirit  by  water ;  from  ammonia  by  acids.    Dose,  ^  to  1  gr. 

Preparation. 

Tinctura   Podophylli.  —  1  gr.  in  1  fl.dr.  of  Rectified 
Spirit.    Base,  15  min.  to  1  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Externally,  Podophyllin  possesses  no  local  action;  but  if 
applied  to  a  wound,  it  enters  the  blood,  and  exerts  its  specifio 
effect  as  a  purgative,  to  bo  presently  described. 
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Internally,  Podophyllin  gives  rise  to  a  bitter  acrid  taste ; 
possibly  salivation,  irritation  of  tbc  stomach,  nausea,  and  colic ; 
and  after  ten  or  twelve  hours  produces  a  free  watery  motion. 
The  purgative  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  stimulation  both  of 
the  muscular  coat  and  the  glands  of  the  intestine,  as  well  as  to 
increase  of  the  biliary  flow. 

PodophyUin  is  used  entirely  as  a  purgative.  One-grain 
doses  are  given  to  produce  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  in 
severe  constipation  or  portal  congestion.  A  dose  of  \  to  \ 
grain  may  be  employed  as  an  ingredient  of  habitual  laxative 
pills.  It  is  a  useful  cholagogue  when  mercurials  are  contra- 
indicated.  PodophyUin  must  not  be  given  alone,  on  account 
of  its  griping  tendency,  but  combined  with  a  carminative,  sucli 
as  Hyoscyamus,  Belladonna,  or  Cannabis  Indica.  The  com- 
parative slowness  of  its  action  must  also  be  remembered. 

Stapliisagrise  Semina. — Stavesacre  Seeds 
The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria. 

C'/(«rflC!ters.— Irregularly  triangular  or  obscurely  quadran- 
gular, arched,  blackish-brown  when  fresh,  but  becoming  dull 
greyish-brown  by  keeping.  Testa  wrinkled  and  deeply  pitted  ; 
nucleus  soft,  whitish,  oily.  No  marked  odour;  taste  nau- 
seously bitter  and  acrid,  n,    •,  .J        ,  7  •  • 

CoOTjOOMiJioM.— Stavesacre  contains  four  alkaloids,  delplnntnt, 
allied  to  aconitine ;  staphisagrine,  delpMnoidine,  and  delp/nswf. 

Freparation. 

Unguentum  Staphisagrise.  —  1,  crushed;  macerated  in  2  of 
melted  Benzoated  Lard. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Delphinine  closely  resembles  Aconitine  in  its_  action,  but 
is  even  more  depressant  to  the  vessels.    Stavesacre  is  used  only 
as  a  parasiticide,  to  kill  pediculi. 

Cimicifiigje  Bliizoma. —  Cimicifuga.  The 
dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Cimicifuga  racemosa  (Ae- 
tata racemosa),  Black  Snake-root.   The  United  States. 

Characters.  — muzome  from  2  to  6  inches  long,  J  to  1 
inch  thick;  hard,  flattencd-cylindrical  having  on  ^s  upper 
surface  the  remains  of  aerial  stems,  and  below  — J^^ 
brittle-branched  rootlets,  more  or  less  broken  oft  colour 
brownish-black  ;  almost  odourless,  and  of  a  bitter  acrid  taste. 
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Composition. — Cimicifuga  contains  a  volatile  oil,  two  resins, 
and  tannin.  The  active  piinciple  is  uncertain.  Dose,  20  to  30  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Cimicifugse  Liquidum.  ■ — 1  in  1  of  Rectified 

Spirit.    Dose,  3  to  30  rain. 

2.  Tinctura  Cimicifugse. — 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.     Dose,  15 

to  60  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  moderate  doses  Black  Snake-root  is  bitter  ;  in  larger 
•loses  it  acts  much  Jike  Digitalis,  also  increasing  the  activn'tj'- 
of  the  skin  and  generative  organs. 

Cimicifuga  may  he  used  as  a  stomachic  in  diseases  of  the 
heart ;  and  in  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  hronchitis,  uterine  dis- 
orders, spermatorrhoea,  and  chorea. 

Hydrastis  Rliizoiiaa.  —  Hydrastis  Rhizome. 
The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Hydrastis  canadensis. 

Characters. — Simple  or  branched ;  twisted,  knotted,  with 
projections  and  scars  ahove,  and  rootlets  below.  Externally 
yellowish-brown;  internallj^  brownish- yellow ;  centre  yellow. 

Composition. — Hydrastis  contains  an  alkaloid  hydrastine, 
herberine,  and  a  yellowish  resin. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Hydrastis  Liquidum. — Spirituous  and  aqueous  ; 

1  in  1 .    JJose,  5  to  30  min. 

2.  Tinctura  Hydrastis.— 1  in  10  of  Proof  Spirit.    Lose,  20  to 

60  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Hydrastis,  Golden  Seal,  is  a  bitter,  and  spinal  stimulant, 
somewhat  like  Nux  Vomica.    It  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and 
nervine  stimulant ;  and  locally  in  various  kinds  of  ulceration 
and  hfcmorrhage  in  connection  with  the  nose,  rectum  and  uteruf-. 

MAGNOLIA  CEiE. 

Aiiisi  Stellati  Fi-iictiis.-STAR-ANiSE  Fruit. 
The  dried  fruit  of  lllicium  anisatum.    From  Cliinu. 

Characters.  —  Eight  carpels  diverging  horizontally  in  a 
Htellate  manner  from  an  axis;  each  carpel  boat-shnped,  beaked, 
irregularly  wnnklod,  rusty-brown,  with  a  solitary  reddish- 
brown  seed.    Odour  and  taste  like  those  of  Anise. 
From  Jnisi  Stellati  Fructus  is  made  : 
Oleum  Anisi.  -  See  page  285. 
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MENISPEEMACE^. 

Calumbse  Radix. — Calumba  Root.  The  dried 
transversely  cut  slices  of  the  root  of  Jateorhiza 
Calumba.  From  the  forests  of  eastern  Africa,  between 
Ibo  and  the  Zambesi. 

Characters.  —  Slices  flattisli,  circular  or  oval,  about  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  2  to  6  lines  thick.  Cortical  pai-t 
thick  with  a  wrinkled  brownish-yellow  coat;  centre  softer, 
thinner,  and  grevish- yellow ;  a  fine  dark  line  separating  the 
two  parts.  Odoui  musty,  taste  bitter;  friable,  fi-acture  mea,ly. 

Composition.— Ga\.nmb?i  contains  a  neutral  bitter  prmciple, 
eaUmUn,  C21H02O7,  crystallising  in  white  needles  ;  a  bitter 
alkaloid,  berbeHne,  C2oHi,N04,  in  yellow  prisms,  whence  the 
colour  of  the  root ;  calumbic  acid,  C21H21O7 ;  33  per  cent,  ot 
starch  ;  but  no  tannin.    Dose,  6  to  20  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Calumbse.-Spirituous.    8  in  1.         2  to  10  gr. 

2.  Infusum  Calumbse.-l  in  20  of  cold  Water    JDose,  1  to  2  fi.oz. 

3.  Tinctura  Calumbse.-l  in  8  of  P^-oo/Spint.  pose,  i_  to  2  fi.dx. 

4.  Cabmba  is  also  an  ingredient  o/Mistura  Fern  Aromatica. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Calumba  is  the  first  of  the  large  and  important  group  of 
bitter  substances  or  bitters  which  we  meet  with  m  the  materia 
medica,  and  will  therefore  be  fuUy  discussed  as  the  type  of  this 
class  of  remedies.  Under  the  head  of  the  other  bitters,  such 
as  Quassia  and  Gentian,  fresh  description  of  their  ac  ion  and 
uses  will  be  unnecessary,  and  reference  will  simply  be  made 
to  the  present  account.  So  with  the  action  and  uses  as  bitters 
of  the  alkaloids  (Strychnine,  Quinine,  etc.  ,  and  of  the  aromatxc 
including  Orange,  Lemon,  Cascarilla,  etc. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

^a;fer««%.-Calumba  and  other  bitters  are  antiseptic  and 
disinfectant  to  a  degree,  arresting  decomposition  and  fermenta- 
tion.   They  are  not  used  for  this  purpose. 

J«i.riy.-Taken  into  the  mouth,  bit  ers,  as  their  name 
implies,  stimulate  the  nerves  of  taste   and  thcrcwi  h  induce 
several  reflex  effects,  of  the  first  importance  ^"/l^f/iom 
The  saliva  is  increased,  and  thus  its  solvent  and  digests e 
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influence  on  the  food  in  the  mouth,  as  well  as  its  stimulant 
action  on  the  gastric  secretion.  (2)  The  vessels  and  glands  of 
the  stomach  are  excited  through  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
the  g-astric  secretion  is  thus  increased  in  a  second  way,  an 
efEect  which  is  heightened  if  the  hitter  be  aromatic,  and  relish 
given  by  the  pleasant  flavour. 

Eeaching  the  stomach,  Calumba  and  other  hitters  stimulate 
digestion  in  a  thii-d  way,  by  acting  directly  on  the  gastric  nerves, 
causing  a  sensation  closely  resembling  himger.  This  rouses 
the  appetite ;  and  if  food  be  taken  within  a  few  minutes,  the 
other  effects  just  described  aftord  the  means  of  digesting  it. 
As  in  the  mouth,  the  action  of  bitters  in  the  stomach  is  greatly 
assisted  by  aromatics  (essential  oils)  and  alcohol  (contained  in 
tinctures).  Like  these  substances,  bitters  also  stimulate  the 
local  circulation,  and  produce  a  remote  effect  on  the  heart  and 
systemic  vessels,  raising  the  blood  j)ressure,  and  thus  acting  as 
"  general  tonics."  They  will  also  exert  a  certain  controlling- 
effect  on  any  decomposition  or  fermentation  which  may  be  set 
up  in  the  stomach.  When  given  in  excess,  or  for  a  long  time, 
bitters  will  manifestly,  for  every  reason,  tend  to  irritate  the 
stomach  and  induce  indigestion. 

Calumba  and  bitters  in  general  pass  slowly  along  the 
intestines,  moderating  decomposition,  and  slightly  stimulating- 
peristalsis  unless  they  contain  tannin,  which  many  of  them  do. 
They  are  not  cholagogue. 

The  uses  of  Calumba  and  other  bitters  internally  depend 
on  the  actions  just  described.  They  are  of  great  value  as 
stomachics,  and  much  employed  in  rousing  gastric  digestion 
in  atonic  dyspepsia,  where  the  appetite  and  the  ability  to  digest 
have  been  diminished  or  lost,  as  in  anajmia,  convalescence  from 
acute  diseases,  in  persons  exhausted  by  over-work  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  and  in  the  subjects  of  chronic  constitutional 
diseases,  such  as  phthisis  and  syphilis.  In  such  cases,  bitter 
infusions  form  the  best  vehicle  for  acid  or  alkaline  stomachics, 
as  the  case  may  require,  combined  with  an  aromatic  tincture 
which  renders  the  mixture  much  more  agreeable  and  active. 
Their  use  must  not  be  continued  too  long  without  intermission; 
they  must  not  be  given  in  too  concentrated  a  form  ;  and  they 
must  be  employed  with  caution,  or  entirely  avoided,  in  cases 
of  dyspepsia  attended  by  much  pain,  vomiting,  or  mucous  secre- 
tion, as  well  MS  in  organic  disease  of  the  stomach.  Calumba  is 
one  of  the  least  irritant  of  all  bitter  stomachics. 

The  action  of  bitters  on  the  bowels  no  doubt  adds  to  their 
value  in  indigestion,  as  they  remove  flatulence  and  promote 
evacuation.  Some  forms  of  diarrhoea  are  relieved  by  Ca- 
lumba.  Whether  given  by  the  mouth  or  as  an  enema/bitter 
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infusions  are  anthelmintic,  preventing  and  destroying  the 
threadworm. 

2.  ACTION  IX  THK  BLOOD,  SPECIl'IC  ACTION,  A^,'D  REMOTE  LOCAL 

ACTION. 

Whether  bitters  possess  any  direct  action  on  the  blood 
or  tissues  beyond  those  just  described,  is  uncertam.  Their 
indirect  effect  on  the  system  is  manifestly  great,  and  of  the 
first  importance  therapeutically,  as  they  are  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  blood  an  increased  amount  of  nutrient  material. 
In  this  way  bitters  are  tonics,  invigorating  the  body  whilst 
they  increase  appetite ;  a  system  of  treatment  which  is  agree- 
able and  striking  to  invalids  and  persons  enfeebled  by  disease, 
over-worli,  or  dyspepsia. 

Pareii'SE  Radix. — Pareira  Root.  The  dried 
root  of  Choadrodendron  tomentosuni. 

Characters. — Long  cylindrical  twisted  pieces,  f  to  2  or 
more  inches  thick ;  with  a  thin  blackish-brown  bark,  marked 
with  longitudinal  furrows  and  transverse  ridges  and  fissui-es. 
Internally  yellowish-  or  brownish-grey,  with  circles  of  porous 
wood,  separated  into  wedge  shaped  portions  by  large  medullary 
rays  ;  waxy  when  cut.    No  odour ;  taste  bitter. 

Composition. — Pareira  Root  contains  a  bitter  alkaloid 
pelusine,  C13H21NO3,  possibly  identical  with  beberine  ;  starch, 
and  resin.  Iiicompatiblos.  —  Persalts  of  iron,  salts  of  lead,  and 
tincture  of  iodine. 

Freparations. 

1.  Decoctum  Pareirse. — -1  in  16.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Extractum  Pareirse. — Aqueous.  16  in  1.*  Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

From  Fx tr actum  Farcircc  is  prepared: 

Extractum  PAREiRiE  LiauinuM.  —  Extract  dissolved  in 
Spirit  and  Water.  1  in  4.  Dose,  §  to  2  fl.dr. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  physiological  action  of  Pareira  is  imperfectly  known, 
but  it  is  believed  to  possess  mild  bitter  and  laxative  effects, 
and  to  be  a  moderately  active  diuretic. 

Empirically,  it  is  used  in  inliammatory  affections  of  the 
urinary  tract,  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  downwards,  being 

*  That  is,  16  ports  of  the  crude  drug  are  required  to  obtain  1  part 
of  the  preparation. 
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held  to  relieve  pain,  reduce  irritation,  and  promote  healing  and 
cessation  of  muco-purulent  discharge.  The  Extract  is  given 
along  with  the  Decoction  to  increase  its  strength ;  not  alone. 


PicD-otoximim.— PicROToxiN.  CjjH^oO^.  A  neu- 
tral substance  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Anamirta 
paniculata  [Cocculus  indicus),  by  exhaustion  with 
alcohol,  evaporation,  and  puritication. 

Characlers.  —  Colourless,  inodorous,  prismatic  crystals. 
Taste  bitter.    Solubility,  1  in  330  of  cold,  1  in  35  of  boiling 
water  ;  1  in  3  of  boiling,  1  in  13  of  cold  spirit, 
to  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Cocculus  or  Picrotoxin,  in  the  form  of  an 
Ointment,  very  carefully  api^lied  to  the  unbroken  surface, 
destroys  pediculi. 

Internally,  Picrotoxin  is  a  very  powerful  agent,  especially 
stimulating  the  motor  centres  and  medulla,  and  causing  violent 
spasms  of  the  flexors  and  intoxication  in  large  doses.  It  has 
been  chiefly  used  in  the  night-sweating  of  phthisis,  and  in 
chronic  nervous  diseases. 

PAPAVEEACE^. 
Fapaveris  Capsiilse.—PopPY  Capsules.  The 
nearly  ripe  dried  capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum, 
th-  White  Poppy.    Cultivated  in  Britain. 

CA«r«c^m.- Globular,  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  crowned 
by  stcllately  arranged  stigmas.    Yellowish-brown  ;  frequently 
with  blackish  spots.    Presents  internally  thin  parietal  placentas 
and  very  many  small  reniform  whitish  or  blackish  seeds  In- 
odorous ;  slightly  bitter. 

Composition.-Vopy  Capsules  contain  a  little  opium  and 
woody  fibre  ;  the  seeds,  a  bland  oil.    See  Opium. 

Preparations. 

X.  Decoctum  Fapaveris.— 1  in  10.    Not  given  internally, 
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2.  Extractum  Papaveris.— Aqueous  and  spiiituous.    3  in  1, 

Dose,  2  to  5  gr. 

3.  Sjnrupus  Papaveris.— 1  in  3,  nearly.    Dose,  1  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Poppy  Capsules  is  the  same  as  that  of  Opium, 
but  much  weaker.  The  warm  Decoction  is  a  favourite  anodyne 
fomentation.  The  Extract  and  Sj'rup  are  uncertain  remedies, 
ind  preparations  of  Opium  are  in  every  respect  preferahle. 

Opium.— Opium.  The  juice  obtained  by  incision 
from  the  unripe  capsviles  of  Papaver  somniferum,  the 
White  Poppy.  Inspissated  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion.   Grown  in  Asia  Minor. 

Characters.  — novLud^eA,  irregular,  or  flattened  masses, 
weighing  from  8  ounces  to  2  pounds  ;  generally  covered  with 
portions  of  poppy  leaves,  and  scattered  over  with  the  chatty 
fruits  of  a  species  of  rumex.  When  fresh,  plastic  moist, 
coarsely  granular,  and  reddish-  or  chestnut-hrown;  hut  becom- 
ing harder  by  keeping,  and  darkening  to  hlac  ash-brown. 
Odour  strong,  peculiar,  narcotic  ;  taste  nauseously  l3itter. 

Varieties.— T^ie^e  are  two  varieties  of  offacial  Opium :  (1 
Opium  from  Asia  Minor  ;  and  (2)  any  ordinary  variety.  (1) 
Smyrna,  Turkey,  or  Levant  Opium  is  the  best.  It  occurs  m 
irreo-ular,  rounded,  or  flattened  masses,  seldom  more  than  two 
pounds  in  weight,  enveloped  in  poppy  leaves,  and  surrounded 
with  the  fruits  or  seeds  of  rumex.  Good  bmyrna  Opium  yields 
10  to  12  per  cent,  of  Morphine.  (2)  a.  Constantinople  O^^um  is 
generaUy  inferior  to  Smyrna.  It  is  found  in  cakes,  either  large 
and  irregular,  or  smaU  and  lenticular,  covered  with  a  popK 
leaf,  and  marlced  with  its  midrib,  but  without  rumex  seeds  I 
smells  much  less  strongly  than  Smyrna  Opium,  h.  EflVPti^" 
Opium  occurs  in  round  flattened  cakes  of  a  reddish  hue,  %Mtli 
vestiges  of  a  leaf.  c.  Persian  Opium  is  in  sticks  or  lumps 
d  Indian  Opium  is  in  balls  enveloi^ed  m  poppy_  leaves,  or  in 
cakes,    e.  There  are  also  French  and  En,ilish  varieties 

Composilion.-Ov\yxm  contains  (1)  ^mA'^^n  alMoids ,  (2)  two 
neutral  substances;  (3)  two  organic  acids;  (1)  about  16  l^er  cent 
of  ivater  ■       resin,  gum,  salts,  extractives,  odorous  principles. 
anroth;r^  constituents  of  plants.    The  important  constUuents 
arc  as  follows  • 


Opwm. 


Parts 
in  100 
parts. 

Constitu- 
tion. 

Beaction. 

Characters. 

1.  Morphine  

5  to  12 

CirHigNOs 

Alkaline 

White  needles. 

2.  Codeine   

up  to  '6 

C18H21NO3 

Alkaline 

See  page  213. 

3.  Thebaine     or  \ 
Paramorpli'ne  ) 

up  to  '3 

C19H21NO3 

Alkaline 

r  White  plates,  with 
<     acrid  styptic 
C  taste. 

4.  Opianine    ...  > 

5.  Crypto  pine  ( 

6.  Metamorphine  C 

7.  Papaverine  J 

8.  Narcotine  

9.  Nareein   

10.  PorphyToxin  ... 

11.  Laudanin  

12.  Meconin   

•5  to! 

4  to  6 

up  to  -02 

— 

■08  to  -3 

C23H25NO6 
C20H21NO4 
C22H23NO7 

C23H29NO9 

C2oH2gN04 

C10H10O4 

Alkaline 
Alkaline 
Alkaline 

Neutral 
— 

Neutral 

White  needles, 
r  Shining    prisms ; 
X    tasteless,  odour- 
C  less. 

ji'me  white 
\     needles ;  odour- 
(    less,  bitter. 

(  White     needles ; 
\    odourless,  acrid' 

13.  Meconic  Acid  . . . 

4  to  8 

C7H407 

Acid 

See  page  212. 

14.  Thebolaetic  Acid 

Probably 
Lactic  Acid 

Acid 

Impurities  (chiefly  adulterations). — Opium  is  often  soft 
from  excess  of  water,  which  causes  a  great  variation  in  the 
strength,  ytones,  fruits,  leaves,  etc.,  may  he  detected  by 
filtering  a  decoction;  and  starch  by  the  iodine  test.  The 
official  test  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  Morphine  in 
specimens  which  are  pure  but  of  doubtful  richness.  Test. — This 
is  a  modification  of  the  process  for  making  Hydrochlorate  of 
Morphine.  {See  page  211.)  100  gr.  dried  at  212°  ought  to 
yield  from  9^  to  10^  gr.  of  Morphine. 

General  chemical  characters,  reactions,  and  incompatibilities 
of  Opium  — A  fluid  (watery  or  spirituous)  preparation  of  Opium 
reddens  litmus  paper  (free  meconic  acid).  It  gives  a  deep  red 
colour  with  perchloride  of  iron  (meconic  acid) ;  precipitates  with 
acetate  and  subacetate  of  load,  nitrate  of  silver,  zinc,  copper, 
and  arsenic  (meconates,  sulphates,  and  colouring  matter) ;  a 
precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls  or  astringent  preparations 
(tannate  of  codeine).  It  becomes  turbid  with  fixed  alkalies 
and  their  carbonates,  alkaline  earths,  and  ammonia  (precipitated 
morphine  and  narcotine). 

Dose  of  Opium. — ^  to  3  gr. 
0—8 
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Preparations, 

1.  Emplastrum  Opii.— 1  in  10,  with  Resin  Plaster. 

2.  Extractum  Opii. — Aqueous.    2  in  1,    Boae,  ^  to  1  gr. 

From  Hxtr actum  Opii  are  prepared  : 

a.  Extractum  Opii  Liquidum.  — 1  of  Extract  macerated 

in  16  of  Water,  with  4  of  Spirit  added.  1  of  Opium 
{i.e.  4  of  Extract)  in  10.    Dose,  10  to  40  min. 

b.  Trochisci  Opii. — jL  gr.  of  Extract  [i.e.  \  gr.  of  Opium) 

in  each.    Dose,  1  to  2. 

c.  YryuM  Opii.— 4  of  Extract  (i.e.  1  of  Opium)  in  10  of 

Sherry,  with  Cinnamon  and  Cloves.  22  min.  =:  1  gr. 
of  Extract.    Base,  10  to  40  min. 

3.  Pilula  Plumbi  cum  Opio.— Opium,  1  ;  Acetate  of  Lead,  6 ; 

Confection  of  Eoses,  1.    1  in  8.    Dose,  3- to  5  gr. 

4.  Pilula  Saponis  Composita.  —  Opium,  1;  Hard^Soap,  4; 

Olj'cerine,  q.s.    1  in  6,  nearly.    Base,  3  to  5  gr. 

5.  Pulvis   Opii  Compositus. —  Opium,  3  ;  Black  Pepper,  4 ; 

Ginger,  10 ;  Caraway,  12 ;  Tragacanth,  1.  1  in  10. 
Dose,  2  to  5  gr. 

From  Pulvis  Opii  Composittfs  is  prepared : 

CoNFECTio  Opii. — Compound  Powder,  1 ;  Syrup,  3.  1  of 
Opium  in  40.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr, 

6.  Pulvis    IpecacuanhBB    Compositus.  —  Dover's  Powder. 

Opium,  1 ;  Ipecacuanha,  1 ;  Sulphate  of  Potassium,  8. 
1  in  10.    Dose,  5  to  15  gr. 

From  Dover's  Powder  is  prepared: 

Pilula  Ipecacuanhje  cum  Schla. — Compound  Ipeca- 
cuanha Powder,  3  ;  Squill,  1 ;  Ammoniacum,  1 ; 
Treacle,  q.s.    1  of  Opium  in  23.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

7.  Pulvis  Kino  Compositus. — Opium,  1;  Kino,  15  ;  Cinnamon, 

4.    1  in  20.    Base,  5  to  20  gr. 

8.  Pulvis  Cretse  Aromaticus  cum  Opio. — Opium,  1 ;  Aromatic 

Chalk  Powder,  39.    1  in  40.    Bose,  10  to  40  gr. 

9.  Suppositoria  Plumbi  Composita. — Opium,  1  gr. ;  Acetate  of 

Lead,  3  gr. ;  and  Oil  of  Theobroma,  1 1  gr.  1  gr.  of  Opium 
in  each  Suppository. 

10.  Tinctura  Opii.— "  Laudanum."    Opium,  IJ;  Prao/ Spirit, 

20.  1  gr.  in  14J  min.  25  min.  22  imn.  of  Extractum 
Opii  Liquidum  or  Vinum  Opii.    Base,  5  to  40  min. 

From  Tinctura  Opii  are  prepared: 

».  Enema  Opii. — Tincture  of  Opium,  J  fl.dr.  ;  Mucilage 
of  Starch,  2  oz.    For  one  enema. 
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h.  LmnrENTUM  Opii.— Equal  parts  of  Tincture  of  Opium 
and  Soap  Liniment. 

11.  Tinctura  Opii  Ammoniata.—"  Scotch  Paregoric."  Opium, 

100  gr. ;  Safh-on,  180  gr. ;  Benzoic  Acid,  180  gr.  ;  Oil  of 
Anise,  1  fl.dr. ;  Strong  Solution  of  Ammonia,  4  ii.oz. ; 
Eectified  Spirit,  16  fl.oz.    1  in  96.    Dose,  30  to  60  min. 

12.  Tinctura  Camphorae  Composita. — "Paregoric."  Opium, 

40  gr. ;  Benzoic  Acid,  40  gr  ;  Camphor,  30  gr. ;  Oil  of 
Anise,  \  fl.dr. ;  Proof  Spirit,  20  fl.oz.  1  in  240.  Dose, 
15  to  60  min. 

13.  Unguentum  Gallse  cum  Opio. — Opium,  32  gr. ;  Ointment 

of  GaUs,  1  oz.    1  in  14|. 

From  Opium  are  made: 

14.  Morpliiiia;  Hydroctiloras.  —  Hydrochlorate  of 

Morphine.  Ci7Hi9NO.^,HCl,3H20. 

Source. — Made  by  (1)  precipitating  and  rejecting  the  meconic 
acid  and  resins,  by  adding  a  solution  of  Chloride  of 
Calcium  to  a  concentrated  cold  watery  infusion  of 
Opium ;  (2)  evaporating  the  solution  (containing  hydro- 
chlorates  of  the  alkaloids)  until  it  becomes  sohd  on 
cooling,  pressing  the  mass  to  remove  colouring  matter, 
exhausting  -with  boiling  water,  filtering,  evaporating, 
and  pressing  again ;  (3)  repeating  process  (2)  until 
solution  is  nearly  colourless  ;  completing  decolorisation 
by  digesting  a  solution  of  the  solid  mass  in  boiling 
water  with  charcoal,  and  filtering ;  (4)  precipitating 
morphine  by  ammonia,  washing,  diffusing  in  water  ;  (5) 
dissolving  in  Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  crystallising  out. 

Vharacters. — White  acicular  prisms  of  silkj'  lustre.  Solubility  : 
1  in  24  of  water ;  readily  in  spirit.  Solutions  yield  a 
white  precipitate  with  KHO,  soluble  in  excess.  Mor- 
phine salts  give  an  orange-red  colour  when  moistened 
with  HNO3 ;  a  greenish-blue  with  neutral  solution 
of  Fe„Clg.  Incompatiblcs.  —  The  alkaline  carbonates, 
lime-water,  salts  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  and 
zinc,  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  and  all  astringent  vegetable 
preparations.    Dose,  a  to  \  gr. 

Frepn  rations. 

a.  Liquor  Morphinae  Hydrochloratis.— Solution  of  Hydro- 

chlorate  of  Morphine.  4i  gr.  in  1  fl.oz.  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Spirit,  Water,  and  Diluted  Hydrochloric 
Acid.    1  in  100.    Dose,  10  to  50  min. 

b.  Suppositoria  Morphinae.—^  gr.  in  each,  with  14^  gr. 

of  Oil  of  Theobroma. 
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c.  Suppositoria  Morphinse  cum  Sapone. — \  gr.  in  each, 

with  Glycerine  of  Starch,  Curd  Soap,  and  Starch. 

d.  Tinctura  Chloroformi  et  Morphinse. — gr.  in  10  min. 

See  page  161. 

e.  Trochisci  Morphinae. — gr.  of  Hydi-ochlorate  of  Mor- 

phine in  each.    Dose,  1  to  6. 
/.  Trochisci  Morphinse   et  Ipecacuanhse.  —      gi".  of 
Hydrochlorate  of  Morphine  and       gr.  of  Ipeca- 
cuanha in  each.    Dose,  1  to  6. 

From  Morphino}  Hydrochloras  is  made : 

g.  Morphinse    Acetas.  —  Acetate    of  Morphine. 

Ca7Hij,N03,HC2H30o,3H.,0. 
Source. — Made  by  precipitating  Morphine  from  a  -watery 
solution  of  the  Hydi'ochlorate  by  means  of  ammonia ; 
dissohing  in    Acetic    Acid    and    Water ;  and 
evaporating. 

Characters. — A  white  powder.     Solubility.  —  1  in  2^  of 
water ;  readily  in  spirit.    Base,  a  to  J  gr. 

Preparations. 

a.  Injectio  Morphinse  Hypodermica.  —  Hypodermic 
Injection  of  Morphine.  Made  by  freshly  pre- 
paring the  Acetate  as  above,  but  without  evapo- 
rating. 1  gr.  of  Acetate  in  10  min.  Dose, 
hypodermically,  1  to  3  min.  ;  or  more  with  care. 

j3.  Liquor  Morphinse  Acetatis.— Solution  of  Acetate 
of  Morphine.  4^  gr.  in  1  fl.oz.  of  a  mixture  of 
Spirit,  Water,  and  Diluted  Acetic  Acid.  1  in 
100.    Dose,  10  to  50  min. 

15.  Moi'pBiisise  SailpSias.— (Ci7H,9N03)2,H2S04,5H2p. 
Source.— Made  like  the  Hydrochlorate,  Sulphuric  Acid  bemg 

used  to  dissolve  the  pure  Morphine  in  stage  (5)._ 
Characters.— Colourless  silky  needles.    SolubilUy.—l  in  24  of 
water  ;  sparingly  in  spirit.    Dose,  \to  \  gr. 

Preparation. 

Liquor  Morphinse  Sulphatis.— 1  ;  Spirit,  25 ;  Water,  74. 
1  in  100.    Dose,  10  to  60  min. 

16.  Acidiim  Meconiciiia.— Meconic  Acid.  H3C7HO7. 

Source. — By  decomposing  Meconate  of  Calcium  (obtained  from 
a  concentrated  infusion  of  Opium  and  Calcium  Chloride) 
with  HCl.    Meconic  Acid  is  deposited  on  cooling. 

Characters. — Nearly  colourless  micaceous  crystals,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water;  readily  yielding  with  alcohol,  a  solution. 
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coloured  red  by  neutral  solution  of  percliloride  of  iron, 
the  coloui-  being  discharged  by  strong,  but  not  by 
diluted,  hydrochloric  acid. 

Preparation. 

Liquor  Morphinae  Bimeconatis. — Made  by  precipitating 
Morphine  by  ammonia  from  a  solution  of  the  Hy- 
drochlorate  in  water ;  draining ;  and  dissolving  it 
in  Water,  fcjpint,  niid  Mecomc  Ai;id.  5|-  gr.  in  1 
fl.oz.    1  in  80.    iJosse,  5  to  40  min. 

17.  Codeina. — Codeine.  Cj8H2iN03,H20. 

Source. — Separated  from  the  ammoniacal  liquors  from  which 
Morphine  has  been  obtained,  by  evaporating,  treating  the 
residue  with  water,  precipitating  with  caustic  potash, 
and  purifying  the  precipitated  alkaloid  bj'  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  ether. 

Characters. — Nearly  coloiirless  octahedra.  Solubility  :  1  in  80 
of  water  and  of  Liquor  Ammoniifi ;  very  readily  in  diluted 
acids  and  in  spirit.  Aqueous  solution  is  alkahne  and 
hitter.  Gives  a  yellow  (not  a  red)  colour  when  moistened 
with  HNOg.  Yields  a  colourless  solution  with  H2SO4, 
which,  when  gently  warmed  with  a  trace  of  Fe^Clg, 
assumes  a  deep  blue  colour.    Dose,  |  to  2  gr. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Bxternalhj. — Opium  is  generally  believed  to  be  ana3sthetic 
and  anodyne  when  applied  to  the  unbroken  skin ;  and  the  Emplas- 
trum,  Linimentum,  fomentations  made  from  the  Tinctirre,  and 
other  preparations  are  used  to  relieve  the  pains  of  neuralgia, 
lumbago,  abscess,  etc.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
ISIorphine  can  be  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin;  and  the  benefit 
derived  from  these  applications  may  be  referable  to  the  spirit, 
resins,  etc.,  which  they  also  contain,  or  to  the  heat  which  they 
convey.  Wounds,  ulcers,  and  exposed  mucous  surfaces  readily 
absorb  Morphine  or  Opium,  which  are  used  in  painful  ulcers, 
conjunctivitis,  and  similar  diseases.  Morphine  is  occasionally 
given  by  the  endcrmic  method,  especially  in  the  epigastric 
region.  ITiipnclermic  injection  is  a  most  valuable  means  of 
administration,  when  a  rapid  or  local  effect  is  specially  desired, 
or  when  the  stomach  is.  irritable  or  inaccessible. 

Internally. — Opium  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  exerts  an  action  there  which, 
although  in  part  also  specific  and  in  part  remote,  is  chiefly  an 
immediate  local  one.    A  full  medicinal  dose  renders  the  mouth 
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dry  and  the  tongue  foul,  from  diminution  of  the  secretions, 
with  thickness  of  the  voice  and  some  thirst.  On  entering  the 
stomach  Opium  may  cause  sickness,  from  brief  irritation  of  the 
nerves,  but  sensibility  is  quickly  reduced;  hunger  and  pain  relieved 
or  removed  ;  appetite,  gastric  secretion,  and  digestive  activity 
diminished;  and  the  afferent  impressions  which  give  rise  to 
vomiting  arrested,  so  that  direct  emetics  will  no  longer  act. 
Anorexia,  nausea,  and  sickness  may  occur  as  sequela  of  the 
same  or  of  larger  doses. 

These  effects  of  Opium  on  the  stomach  have  a  double 
bearing  in  therapeutics.  First,  they  indicate  that  it  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  derange  digestion.  Secondly,  it  is  a 
powerful  means  of  relieving  gastric  pain  and  vomiting,  what- 
ever their  cause,  but  especially  in  the  acute  catarrh  which 
remains  as  the  effect  of  irritant  food,  alcohol,  or  poison,  after 
these  have  been  removed ;  in  ulcer,  "  chronic,"  or  malignant ; 
and  in  reflex  sickness,  due  to  disease,  in-itation,  or  operation, 
in  some  other  part  of  the  abdomen.  In  chronic  dyspeptic  pain 
it  is  manifestly  contra-indicated. 

The  action  of  Opium  on  the  intestine  is  distinctly  sedative, 
although  very  brief  primary  stimulation  may  sometimes  be 
recognised.  Both  the  sensible  and  insensible  impressions  from 
the  mucous  membrane  are  diminished  or  arrested  by  medicinal 
doses ;  pain  is  prevented  or  relieved ;  and  the  secretions  become 
less  abundant.  At  the  same  time  peristalsis  is  rendered  more 
feeble  or  is  completely  arrested  by  stimulation  of  the  splanchnics, 
the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  intestinal  walls.  The  total  result 
on  the  bowel  is  anodyne  and  astringent.  Opium  is  there- 
fore a  most  valuable  remedy  for  unnatural  frequency  of  the 
bowels,  as  in  simple  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  the  first  stage  of 
cholera,  the  ulceration  of  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis,  and 
ii'ritant  poisoning.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  it  must  he 
employed  with  the  cautions  to  be  afterwards  insisted  on  ;  and 
in  most  instances  it  is  best  prescribed  as  an  addition  to  other 
astringents,  such  as  Chalk,  Lead,  and  Tannic  Acid  in  its  many 
forms ;  the  amount  of  Opium  being  a  minimum,  but  still 
sufficient  to  assist  the  less  powerful  drugs.  It  has  the  further 
advantage  of  relieving  abdominal  pain.  E%'en  infants  (see 
Cautions,  page  223)  may  thus  be  treated  for  diarrhoea  with  the 
greatest  benefit.  Very  large  doses  of  Opium  paralyse  the 
splanchnics  in  animals,  increasing  peristalsis  ;  and  diarrhor-a 
may  be  observed  in  man  under  similar  conditions. 

Ojjium  is  of  still  greater  service  in  paralysing  the  bowels 
in  hernia,  intestinal  obstruction,  peritonitis,  and  visceral  per- 
forations, ruptures,  and  wounds.  The  drug  must  be  freely  and 
continuously  given,  until  nature  or  art  can  afford  relief. 
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Given  by  tlie  rectum,  as  the  Enema  or  Suppository,  Opium 
relieves  local  pain,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  spasm  of  the 
rectum  or  neighbouring  parts ;  sets  the  pelvic  organs  at  rest 
after  operations ;  and  prevents  irritability  of  the  rectum  by 
nutrient  enemata.  The  dose  of  Opium  by  the  rectum  should 
be  half  as  much  more  as  by  the  mouth. 

A  trace  of  Morphine  is  excreted  unabsorbed  in  the  faeces. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Morphine  enters  the  circulation  less  quickly  than  some 
other  alkaloids,  although  the  first  traces  of  the  drug  are  rapidly 
discovered  in  the  blood.  Thus  its  full  action  is  comparatively 
slowly  developed,  and  solid  Opium  continues  to  exert  local 
effects  even  in  the  colon,  portion  by  portion  of  the  Morphine 
being  absorbed  into  the  vessels.  The  red  corpuscles  are  said 
to  be  reduced  in  size  indirectly,  possibly  through  slowing  of 
the  circulation  and  want  of  oxygen. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

After  administration  Morphine  may  be  found  in  the  organs, 
aU  of  which,  probably  without  exception,  are  physiologically 
affected  by  it;  but  its  principal  action  is  exerted  upon  the 
nervous  system. 

The  convolutions  are  first  briefly  excited,  and  afterwards 
depressed,  probably  by  direct  .action  of  the  Morphine  upon  the 
nerve  cells,  not  on  the  cerebral  vessels.  The  stage  of  Opium 
excitement  is  said  to  transcend  even  the  first  stage  of  alcoholic 
intoxication  in  the  exaltation  of  feelings,  the  sense  of  happiness 
and  comfort,  the  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  the  increase  of 
intellectual  power  and  mental  vigour  generally,  all  accompanied 
by  brightness  of  expression  and  manner.  But  the  effect  of 
Opium,  even  in  this  stage,  is  rarely  one  of  pure  exaltation,  and 
in  most  persons  is  perhaps  never  so.  There  is  generally  some 
perversion  of  the  facidties,  and  the  imagination  becomes  extra- 
vagant, wandering  into  the  land  of  dreams,  of  the  grotesque, 
and  the  impossible.  Depression  now  supervenes  :  the  various 
perceptive  and  sensory  centres  in  the  convolutions  are  more  or 
less  depressed,  according  to  the  dose ;  impressions  made  upon 
the  afferent  nerves,  including  pain,  do  not  readily  affect  the 
receptive  centres;  the  subject  becomes  drowsy,  and  finally 
sleeps ;  and  if  he  momentarily  respond  to  a  sharp  inquiry  or 
other  forms  of  stimulation,  he  quickly  relapses  into  heavy 
sopor.  If  the  dose  has  been  excessive,  the  stage  of  excitement 
is  entirely  absent,  the  cerebrum  is  speedily  and  profoundly  de- 
pressed, and  no  response  follows  severe  forms  of  stimulation, 
such  as  flagellation :  the  patient  is  comatose.    These  effects  of 
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Opium  on  the  brain  as  a  stimulant,  anodjnie,  hypnotic,  and 
narcotic,  are  more  marked  in  man  and  in  highly  intellectual 
races,  than  in  auimals  and  lower  races,  respectively.  In  cold- 
blooded animals  they  are  quite  subordinate  to  the  effects  of 
stimulation  of  the  cord. 

The  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  affected  by  Opium, 
whence  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  disturbed  accommodation. 

The  motor  centres  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  at 
first  briefly  stimulated  by  Opium,  reflex  excitability  l  eing 
increased,  as  shown  by  restlessness  in  man  and  convul- 
sions in  animals.  At  the  stage  of  cerebral  depression,  languor 
and  muscular  weakness,  of  central  origin,  set  in,  and  the  subject 
lies  down ;  but  there  is  not  then  complete  loss  of  muscular 
power  and  irritability,  and  even  in  dangerous  poisoning  the 
patient  can  be  marched  about,  if  supported  on  either  side. 

Following  close  upon  the  convolutions  and  cord,  the  great 
vital  centres  in  the  medulla  are  markedly  affected  by  Opium. 
Vomiting  is  not  uncommon  as  one  of  the  first  effects.  The 
respirator^/  centre,  at  first  unaft'ected,  is  then  depressed,  the 
respiratory  movements  becoming  quiet,  superficial,  and  iiTegu- 
lar  ;  death  by  Opium  poisoning  being  due  to  pa,ralysiB  of  the 
respiratory  centre  and  an-est  of  breathing,  that  is,  to  asphyxia. 
The  cardiac  centre  is  more  resistant  to  Morphine  :  it  is  first 
excited  so  as  to  increase  inhibition  (after  evanescent  accelera- 
tion) ;  but  it  is  soon  depressed,  and  the  pulse  rises  in  frequency. 
The  vascular  centre  is  depressed,  but  never  to  a  dangerous 
extent;  and  even  in  complete  narcosis,  when  respiration  is 
failing,  the  blood  pressure  (pulse)  responds  to  afferent  stimuli. 
The  full  action  of  Opium  on  the  respiration,  heart,  and  vessels 
will  be  immediately  described. 

We  shall  presently  find  that  the  therapeutical  value  of 
the  action  of  Opium  on  the  central  nervous  system  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  depresses  the  perceptive  and  sensory  centres  po 
much  earlier  and  more  profoundly  than  the  vital  centres  m 
the  medulla.  Its  effects  on  the  pupQ,  heart,  vessels,  respira- 
tion, and  cord,  are  of  less  positive  value  in  treatment,  and  m 
some  respects  altogether  unfortunate. 

The  functions  of  the  sensori/  nerve  terminations  are  lowered 
or  arrested  by  Opium,  common  sensibility  being  especially  re- 
duced, so  that  pain  cannot  be  originated  ;  but  this  penpherul 
anajsthetic  or  anodyne  effect  of  Morphine  given  oy  the  mouth 
is  decidedly  secondary,  both  in  time  and  m  degree,  to  its  alhed 
action  on  the  sentient  centres,  and  to  its  local  effect  when 
administered  by  hvpodermic  injection,  already  described.  _ 

The  conductivity  of  the  sensorg  nerve  trunks  la  diminished 
by  local  injection  of  Morphine,  as  well  as  by  its  internal 
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administration;  this  offering  a  second  interruption  to  the 
flow  of  painful  impressions  inwards. 

The  motor  nerves  are  first  briefly  excited,  and  then  para- 
lysed from  the  centres  outwards.  Muscular  irritability  is  never 
completely  lost. 

The  action  of  Opium  upon  the  centres  of  several  of  the 
viscera  has  been  partly  described  under  the  jjrevious  lioads.  In 
addition,  it  depresses  the  afferent  (including  the  sensory)  nerves 
of  all  organs,  and  acts  upon  many  of  the  viscera  directly. 
The  heart  is  temporarily  accelerated  by  Opivim,  in  part 
through  the  cardiac  centi'e,  in  part  tlirough  its  intrinsic 
ganglia.  Tliereafter,  or  with  fuller  doses,'  it  is  slowed  by 
stimulation  of  the  vagus  in  the  medulla  and  heart.  Finally, 
the  cardiac  vagus  is  depressed  or  paralysed ;  but  by  this 
time  the  intrinsic  ganglia  are  so  depressed  that  acceleration  is 
impossible,  and  the  action  remains  infrequent  whilst  very 
feeble.    Very  rarely  death  occurs  by  sudden  cardiac  failure. 

The  vessels,  dilated  through  the  centre,  as  described,  are 
not  directly  influenced  by  Opimn,  either  in  their  muscular 
coats  or  in  their  peripheral  nerves. 

Whilst  the  respirator^j  movements  of  the  chest  are  im- 
paired through  the  centre,  so  that  they  become  feeble  and  tend 
to  cease,  the  afferent  nerves  of  breathing,  that  is,  the  branches 
of  the  vagus  arising  in  the  lungs  and  passages,  are  also  depressed 
Thus  reflexion  is  dulled  or  arrested  at  its  very  origin,  and 
dyspnoeal  excitement  (hyperpnoea),  cough,  spasm,  and  other  re- 
flex respiratory  acts  are  rendered  more  difficult  or  are  altogether 
prevented.  At  the  same  time  the  bronchial  secretions  are 
diminished  or  inspissated  by  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the 
glands,  and  the  activity  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  lowered 
with  the  general  blood  pressure  and  by  the  weakening  of  the 
respiratory  movements.  The  total  effect  of  Opium  upon  the 
respiratory  functions  is  thus  powerfully  depressant. 

The  biliarj'  and  glycogenic  functions  of  the  liver  are 
affected  by  Morphine,  which  may  cause  pale  stools  or  even  jaun- 
dice, and  remarkably  diminishes  the  amount  of  sugar  in  diabetes. 
Hepatic  and  general  metabolism  is  reduced  in  activity,  the 
ainoimt  of  urea  and  probably  of  carbonic  acid  excreted  being 
distinctly  diminished.  The  temperature  rises  for  a  time,  and 
then  falls,  apparently  varying  with  the  blood  pressure. 

4.  SPECIFIC  USES. 

The  hypnotic  and  anodyne  effects  of  Opium  constitute  it 
by  far  the  most  valuable  drug  of  its  kind,  and  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  the  whole  materia  medica.  It  is  constantly 
employed  to  induce  sleep,  relieve  pain,  and  calm  excite'uent ; 
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this  combination  of  properties  making  Opium  greatly  superior 
to  Chloral  and  other  simple  hypnotics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Aconite,  Belladonna,  Quinine,  and  other  direct  or  indirect  ano- 
dynes, on  the  other  hand.  Spealdng  broadly,  it  is  used  in 
sleeplessness  due  to  pain  ;  in  the  insomnia  of  exhaustion,  over, 
work,  fever,  or  insanity ;  and  in  the  restlessness  and  anxiety 
of  visceral  disease,  the  quantity,  combinations,  and  time  of 
administration  being  carefully  arranged.  In  delirium  Chloral 
is  often  preferred,  especially  in  delirium  tremens  ;  but  Opium 
is  more  suitable  in  the  delirium  of  mania,  and  in  the  later 
stages  of  fevers,  when  the  temperature  is  falling  and  the  respi- 
ration and  circulation  are  not  oi^pressed.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended, however,  in  heat  pyrexia,  combined  with  Quinine. 

There  are  but  few  kinds  of  pain  that  cannot  be  relieved  by 
Opium ;  whether  it  be  wise  to  administer  it  in  every  instance  is 
another  question.  The  unbearable  pains  attending  the  passage 
of  renal  and  biliary  calculi;  the  pains  of  neuralgia,  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  cancer ;  of  fractures,  dislocations,  and  other  in- 
juries, are  a  few  examples  of  conditions  in  which  Opium  is 
essential.  In  all  cases  where  pain  is  urgent,  and  its  seat  acces- 
sible, the  hyjjodermic  method  should  be  chosen.  In  gout  it  is 
to  be  used  only  when  the  pain  is  excessive,  as  it  tends  to 
aggravate  the  cause.  In  hysterical  pain  it  is  less  valuable. 
Other  local  visceral  pains  will  be  noticed  presently.  The 
pain  and  shock  of  operations  are  treated  with  a  full  dose  of 
Opium. 

No  use  is  made  of  the  action  of  Opium  on  the  iris  and 
ciliary  nerves. 

As  an  antispasmodic,  Opium  is  less  employed  for  various 
reasons,  e.g.  in  epilepsy  and  other  convulsive  diseases ;  but  it 
relieves  some  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma,  whooping-cough,  and 
spasmodic  strictm-e  of  the  urethra. 

The  violent  spasms  and  pains  of  certain  diseases  of  the 
cord  m&y  yield  to  no  other  form  of  treatment  than  JMorphine 
hypodermically. 

From  its  action  on  the  medulla.  Opium  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  antidote  to  Belladonna,  which  is  so  far  its  physio- 
logical antagonist,  as  we  shall  see  (page  224) ;  but  it  must 
be  used  with  caution,  and  only  in  the  stage  of  excitement. 

The  practical  points  connected  with  the  vital  centres  will 
now  be  noticed  under  the  hesyt,  vessels,  and  respiration : 

In  diseases  of  the  heart,  Opium  is  of  great  value  to  relieve 
pain,  anxiety,  and  distress,  whilst,  as  wo  have  seen,  it  is  a 
dangerous  cardiac  depressant.  Towards  the  end  of  most  cases 
of  cardiac  disease,  the  greatest  discrimination  is  called  for  as  to 
whether  Opium  may  or  may  not  be  given. '  The  safe  rule  is  to 
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trust  to  other  anodynes  entirely,  sucli  as  Belladonna,  direct  and 
indirect  stimulants,  and  measures  for  relieving  tlie  circulation; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  some  oases  of  heart  disease  un- 
speakable relief  and  permanent  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  Morphine.  This  subject  must  be 
studied  in  books  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 

From  its  soothing  effect  upon  the  vessels  and  circulation 
generally.  Opium  is  a  haemostatic  of  the  iirst  order,  but  requires 
to  be  used  with  judgment.  In  haemoptysis  it  is  given  in 
moderate  doses,  to  relieve  cough,  to  depress  the  circulation 
slightly  by  slowing  and  weakening  the  heart  and  dilating  the 
vessels,  and  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  anxiety  which  aggra- 
vates the  bleeding.  In  intestinal  hsemorrhage  it  is  of  great 
value,  arresting,  as  it  also  does,  the  movements  of  the  bowel.  It 
is  best  given  with  Lead  or  preparations  containing  Tannic  Acid. 

The  soothing  influence  of  Opium  on  the  bronchi,  lungs, 
the  afferent  nerves  and  the  centre  of  respiration,  accounts  for 
its  extensive  employment  in  cough,  pain,  dyspnoea,  and  other 
distressing  symptoms  in  the  chest.  Its  jDOwer  here  is  unques- 
tionable ;  but  for  this  very  reason  the  danger  attending  it  is 
great.  Cough  and  dyspnoea  are  frequently  beneficial  acts,  and 
are  not  to  be  arrested  in  a  routine  fashion  bj'^  sedatives,  but,  if 
possible,  by  the  removal  of  their  cause.  When  cough  is  due  to 
some  irremovable  condition,  such  as  a  growth  in  the  lungs  or 
bronchi,  to  pressure,  to  remote  (reflex)  irritation.  Or  to  excessive 
irritability  of  the  nerves  and  centre,  Opium  is  indicated,  and 
may  be  given  with  benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cough  and 
respiratory  distress  with  abundant  secretion,  as  in  the  bronchitis 
of  the  old  and  infii-m  or  of  the  very  young  and  feeble.  Opium 
leads  to  retention  and  inspissation  of  the  products,  aggravation 
of  the  cause,  and  asphyxia,  and  is  on  no  account  to  be  given. 
Between  these  extremes  lies  every  variety  of  case  in  which 
Opium  may  suggest  itself,  e.g.  in  phthisis  and  recurrent 
bronchial  catarrh.  The  rules  of  practice  here  should  be  not  to 
prescribe  Opium  unless  other  means  have  failed,  such  as  the 
many  expectorants,  and  attention  to  food,  warmth,  etc.  ;  and 
that,  when  given,  Opium  must  be  ordered  in  small  doses  com- 
bined with  expectorants,  such  as  Ammonia  and  Ipecacuanha, 
which  will  prevent  dangerous  depression  of  the  local  nerves 
and  centres.  In  acute  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  pleiiro- 
pneumonia,  it  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  severe  pain  in  the 
chest,  harassing  cough,  sleeplessness,  and  mental  distress  by 
Morphine  hypodonnically.  For  asthma.  Opium  must  be 
nrdcred  with  the  greatest  hesitation,  as  tho  Ojjium  habit  is 
readily  acquired  in  this  disease.  Its  employment  in  ha3moptysis 
has  been  already  noticed. 
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With  respect  to  the  liver  and  metabolism,  Opium  ig  by  fai 
the  most  powerful  drug  known  for  reducing  or  removing  sugar 
from  the  urine  in  diabetes,  and  therewith  ameliorating  the 
tondition  of  the  patient  in  most  respects.  Very  large  doses  of 
solid  Opium,  Codeine,  or  better  still,  Morphine,  may  be 
tolerated  in  this  disease,  their  effect  on  the  nervoue  system  being 
remarlvably  absent  whilst  the  diabetes  is  yielding.  Acute 
inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases  are  now  less  frequently 
treated  with  Opium  than  formerly,  when  a  combination  with 
Calomel  was  in  general  use,  the  Opium  preventing  the  purga- 
tive action  of  the  mercurial,  and  the  latter  preventing  consti- 
pation, whilst  both  drugs  were  believed  to  act  specifically  on 
the  morbid  process,  reducing  the  local  and  general  circulation, 
alleviating  pain  and  restlessness,  and  promoting  healing.  The 
combination  is,  moreover,  very  valuable  in  syphilis.  In  the 
specific  fevers,  such  as  typhoid,  Opium  given  with  judgment 
relieves  delirium,  as  we  have  seen,  checks  diarrhoea,  and  is 
invaluable  in  haemorrhage,  perforation,  or  peritonitis.  With 
Quinine  it  is  given  in  some  cases  of  malaria.  Phagedsena  and 
some  other  kinds  of  ulceration  may  call  for  its  free  e.xhibition. 

Opium  is  employed  in  obstetrics  to  prevent  abortion,  in 
some  varieties  of  difficult  laboui',  and  to  relieve  after-pains. 

5.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  excretion  of  Morphine  commences  quickly,  but  may  not 
be  completed  for  forty-eight  hours.  It  leaves  the  body  by  most 
of  the  secretions,  especially  the  bile.  In  the  urine  it  is  found 
mainly  unchanged.  The  quantity  of  urine  may  be  diminished ; 
its  evacuation  disturbed  from  the  local  action  of  Morphine  on 
the  nervo-muscular  mechanism  of  the  bladder;  part  of  the 
Morphine  reabsorbed ;  and  sugar  present.  These  facts,  and 
the  probability  of  the  retention  and  accumulation  of  ilor- 
phine  in  the  system  if  the  action  of  the  kidneys  be  deficient, 
indicate  the  necessity  to  give  it  only  with  the  greatest  caution, 
in  teduced  doses,  or  not  at  all,  in  renal  disorder  or  disease. 

Morphine  in  passing  through  the  skin  may  cause  itching, 
heat,  and  sometimes  eruptions.  The  vessels  are  also  dilated,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  the  sweat  glands  decidedly  stimulated ;  both 
being  effects  of  its  central,  not  of  its  local  cutaneous  action. 
Thus  Opium,  especially  in  the  form  of  Dover's  Powder,  is  a 
valuable  diaphoretic,  and  is  given  with  great  success  as  a  re- 
frigerant apyrotic  in  the  onset  of  catarrh,  influenza,  and  mild 
febrile  or  rheumatic  attacks  caused  by  cold.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  Dover's  Powder  checks  the  sweating  of  phthi.'^is, 
probably  by  removing  its  cause.  Being  excreted  in  the  milk, 
Morphine  must  be  i^rescribed  with  caution  to  nursing  females. 
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6.  ACTION  AND  USES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF 

OPIUM. 

1.  Morphine. — The  action  of  opium  depends  chiefly  on 
morphine,  and  the  description  just  given  applies  so  nearly  to 
the  pure  alkaloid,  that  only  a  few  points  of  difference  require 
to  be  noticed.  These  depend  upon  two  principal  cii-cumstances: 
(1)  Opium,  being  much  less  soluble  than  the  pharmacopoeial 
preparations  of  Morphine,  is  more  slowly  absorbed,  and  thus 
acts  less  quickly  than  Morphine,  whilst  its  effects  are  more 
lasting,  and  its  immediate  local  action  on  the  intestines  is 
decidedly  more  marked.  (2)  Several  of  the  constituents  of 
Opium  possess  more  or  less  convulsant  action  (Thebaine, 
Codeine,  Narcotine) ,  Morphine  none  (in  man) ;  the  latter  has 
therefore  a  more  sedative  influence  than  the  entire  drug.  The 
effect  of  Morphine  on  the  skin  is  also  less  marked  than  that  of 
Opium.  Unless  there  be  some  special  reason  to  the  contrary, 
Morphine  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  Opium  in  practice,  as 
being  of  definite  composition  (whilst  the  crude  drug  is  very 
variable) ,  more  rapid  in  action,  and  readily  administered  hypo- 
dermically,  whilst  the  dyspeptic  and  constipating  effects  of  the 
drug  are  less  marked.  Opium  is  to  be  preferred  in  intestinal 
and  abdominal  diseases,  such  as  diarrhoea,  obstruction,  peri- 
tonitis, and  hernia,  because  it  reaches  the  bowel  directly ;  in 
delirium  tremens  and  mental  disorder,  because  its  action  is 
more  continued  ;  in  diabetes,  because  it  is  very  much  safer ;  for 
combinations  with  Quinine  or  Calomel,  and  as  diaphoretic, 
because  it  prevents  purgation  and  lowers  fever  ;  in  astringent 
enemata,  from  its  action  on  the  bowel ;  and  for  local  applica- 
tions, e.g.  to  the  conjunctiva,  because  less  irritant  than  the 
alkaloid.  The  relative  strength  of  Opium  to  Morphine  is 
about  i  or  i  to  1. 

2.  Codeine. — This  alkaloid  appears  to  excite  the  cord 
more  than  Morphine,  and  to  depress  the  convolutions  less,  so 
that  muscular  tremors  may  follow  and  exceed  the  sedative 
influence.  Codeine,  in  ^-gr.  doses  cautiously  increased,  until 
20  gr.  or  more  may  be  taken  per  diem.,  markedly  reduces  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  diabetes.  It  also  prevents  or  relieves  pain 
in  connection  with  the  abdominal  nerves. 

3.  Narcotine,  which  is  so  large  a  constituent  of  Opium,  is 
probably  often  impure  from  an  admixture  of  Morphine.  By 
some  authorities  it  is  considered  to  be  hypnotic,  by  others  con- 
vulsant.   It  is  not  used. 

4.  Narcein  probably  acts  like  morphine,  and  is  not  em- 
ployed medicinally. 

5.  Thebaine  is  a  convulsant,  almost  like  Strychnine. 
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6.  Opianine,  Cryptopine,  Metamorpliine,  and  possibly 
Papaverine,  act  like  Morphine.  Porphyroxin  and  Laudanin 
act  like  Codeine. 

7.  The  action  of  Meconic  Acid  is  doubtfuL 

7.  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PREPAHATIONS  OF  OPIUM. 

This  subject  will  be  best  discussed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  conditions  calling  for  Opium. 

1.  Severe  pain,  such  as  colic  or  neuralgia,  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Morphiue.  Failing  this, 
either  of  the  Solutions  of  Morphine  must  be  given  by  the 
mouth,  or  a  fluid  preparation  of  Opiiun,  such  as  the  Tincture, 
or  the  Liquid  Extract  (about  one-seventh  more  active  than  the 
Tincture) .  The  Enema  is  a  valuable  anodyne  in  cases  of  ab- 
dominal pain.  The  Pilula  Saponis  Composita  also  acts  rapidly, 
being  more  readily  soluble  in  the  stomach  than  solid  Opium. 

2.  Superficial  pain  may  be  met  by  local  applications,  such 
as  the  Plaster,  Liniment,  or  fomentations  made  with  Laudanum 
or  other  fluid  preparation ;  but,  as  we  saw,  the  value  of  the 
drug  itself  in  all  these  applications  is  very  doubtful. 

3.  As  a  hypnotic,  the  bept  forms  are  the  Tincture,  the 
Liquid  Extract,  the  Solutions  of  Morphine,  and  the  Soap  and 
Opium  Pill ;  the  particular  preparation  and  the  dose  being 
regulated  by  the  degree  of  sleeplessness  and  by  the  pain  which 
may  accompany  it.  Dover's  Powder  is  an  excellent  hypnotic 
in  the  restlessness  at  the  commencement  of  feverish  attacks. 

4.  As  a  sedative  to  the  stomach,  various  preparations  niay 
be  tried,  such  as  the  Solutions  of  JMorphine  in  effervescing 
mixtures,  Morphine  endermically  or  hj^odermically  to  the 
epigastrium;  sometimes  solid  Opium  or  the  Extract  m  the 
form  of  a  small  pill.  Dover's  Powder  combined  with  Bismuth 
or  Soda  is  of  value  in  painful  ulceration  and  acute  dyspepsia. 

5.  As  a  sedative  and  astringent  to  the  bowels.  Laudanum, 
either  by  the  mouth  or  as  the  Enema,  may  be  given  in  urgent 
cases  attended  by  much  pain.  When  there  is  less  urgency,  we 
may  proscribe  one  of  the  powders  :  Compound  Opium  Powder, 
Chalk  and  Opium,  Kino  and  Opium,  or  Dover's  Powder. 
Acetate  of  Morphine  with  Acetate  of  Lead  and  Acetic  Acid,  ot 
the  Lead  and  Opium  Pill  may  be  demanded  in  severe  diarrhoea, 
especially  if  hromorrhao'e  threaten.  Solid  Opium,  alone  or 
combined  with  Calomel,  is  the  best  form  of  sedative  when  the 
bowel  must  be  paralysed,  as  in  hernia,  peritonitis,  and  lutos- 

tinal  obstruction.  ,  ,  .  j 

6.  As  sedatives  to  the  rectum,  bladder,  pelvic  organs,  and 
urethra,  we  possess  the  various  Suppositories  of  Opium  and 
Morphine,  and  the  Enema. 
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7.  Cough  may  be  relieved  by  several  special  preparations, 
namely :  Tinctura  CamphoriB  Composita,  Tinctui'a  Opii  Am- 
moniata,  the  Ti-ocbisci,  and  Pilula  Ipecacuanbas  cum  Scilla. 

8.  Diaphoresis  may  be  accomplisbed  with  Dover's  Powder. 
The  uses  of  the  other  preparations  are  obvious.    The  Con- 
fection is  a  pleasant  form  of  the  Compound  Powder. 

Influences  modifying  the  action  and  uses  of  Opium. 
Dangers :  Cautions. — Age  greatly  modifies  the  effects  of 
Opium,  children  being  particularly  susceptible  of  its  influence  on 
the  convolutions  and  medulla.  An  infant  of  one  year  should 
not  be  given  more  than  half  a  minim  of  the  Tincture  for  an 
ordinary  dose,  and  suckling  women  should  be  ordered  Opium 
with  special  precautions.  Females  are  more  easily  affected  than 
males.  Certain  individuals  have  peculiar  idiosyncracies  as 
regards  Opium,  some  resisting  its  action,  others  being  excited 
by  it,  others  again  very  readily  narcotised  ;  whilst  more  fre- 
quently some  persons  suffer  from  a  species  of  shoclc  after  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  Morphine,  becoming  sick,  faint,  and 
even  alarmingly  collapsed.  The  effect  of  habit  is  extremely 
marked  in  Opium,  the  necessary  dose  steadily  rising,  until 
large  quantities  may  be  safely  taken.  Disease,  especially  pain, 
affords  great  resistant  power  to  the  action  of  Opium,  which 
appears  to  expend  itself  on  the  morbid  process.  The  quahty 
of  the  Opium,  the  particular  preparation,  and  the  combinations 
used,  also  modify  its  action.  On  the  contrary,  Opium  and 
Morphine  act  more  powerfully  in  the  subjects  of  kidney  disease, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  Morphine  and  Opium  are  contra- 
indicated  because  dangerous,  or  they  are  to  be  used  with  special 
care,  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  heart,  and  the 
kidneys  ;  in  congestive  conditions  and  hyperasmia  of  the  brain ; 
and  in  alcoholic  intoxication. 

Opium  and  Belladonna :  Combinations  and  Antagonism 
of  Morphine  and  Atropine. — In  several  respects  the  action  of 
Moi-phine  is  opposed  to  that  of  Atropine,  the  active  principle 
of  Belladonna.  The  antagonism  between  the  two  substances  is 
in  part  real,  such  as  their  respective  effects  on  the  convolutions, 
respiratory  centre,  and  intestines.  In  part  it  is  apparent  only. 
Thus,  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  caused  by  IMorphine  occurs 
through  the  basal  ganglia  ;  the  dilatation  caused  by  Atropine 

,  is  referable  to  paralysis  of  the  cihary  branches  of  the  third 
nerve.  Morphine  is  a  diaphoretic  through  the  centres ;  Atro- 
pine an  anhidrotic  through  the  terminal  nerves  of  the  glands. 
Both  depress  the  heart,  and  reduce  the  blood  pressure,  in 

•  poisonous  doses.  Thus  Morphine  and  Atropine  are  not  true 
antagonists,  but  the  one  may  prevent  or  relieve  certain  effects 
of  the  other,  and  may  therefore  be  combined  with  the  other 
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for  particular  medicinal  purposes,  or  given  in  the  treat- 
ment of  poisoning  by  the  other  imder  particular  circum- 
stances. 

Combinations  of  Atropine  and  Morphine  are  now  used 
for  hypodermic  injection  (jjy,  -g^j,  or  even  ^  gr.  of  Sulphate 
of  Atropine,  to  each  grain  of  Acetate  of  Morphine)  to  pi-event 
certain  unpleasant  effects  of  the  latter.  It  is  found  that  the 
immediate  sickness  and  depression,  and  the  subsequent  dj's- 
pepsia  and  constipation,  may  thus  be  avoided,  and  a  more 
natural  sleep  induced.  The  combination  is  preferable  when 
Morphine  is  given  as  a  hypnotic  or  anodyne  ;  in  conditions  of 
cardiac  depression  and  disease  of  the  lungs ;  in  obstruction 
of  the  bowels ;  and  to  relieve  spasms.  The  Atropine  should 
be  avoided  in  cerebral  excitement,  esjDecially  mania. 

Use  as  miiiiial  antidotes. — Sulphate  of  Atropine,  in  doses  of 
gr.,  may  be  injected  subcutaneously  everj'-  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  Opium  poisoning,  the  pulse  and  respiration  being  care- 
fully watched.  Three  or  four  doses  may  thus  be  given ;  but 
the  ordinary  means  of  resuscitation,  especially  artificial  respira- 
tion, must  not  be  for  a  moment  interrupted. 

In  poisoning  by  Belladonna,  Morphine  should  be  given 
subcutaneously,  with  the  same  precautions,  in  doses  of  J  gr. 

Apomorphinse  Hydrocltloras. — Hydrochlo- 
RATE  OF  Apomorphine.  CjyHjyNOgjHCl.  The  hy- 
drochlorate  of  an  alkaloid  obtained  by  heating  Mor- 
phine or  Codeine  in  sealed  tubes  with  Hydrochloric 
Acid,  C17H19NO3  r=  -f  HoO,  the  alkaloid 

losing  one  molecule  of  water. 

Characters. — Small,  greyish-white,  shining  needles,  turning 
green  on  exposure  to  light  and  air,  inodorous,  very  faintly 
acid.  Solubility  :  completely  in  water  and  in  spirit.  Solutions 
become  decomposed  and  green  when  boiled;  give  with  NaHCOf 
a  precipitate  which  becomes  green  on  standing,  and  then  forma 
a  purple  solution  with  ether,  violet  with  chloroform,  and 
bluoish-green  with  alcohol.  With  dilute  solution  of  perchlorido 
of  iron  it  gives  a  doop  red, with  nitric  acid  a  blood-red.  coloration. 
l)o»e,  J-g-  to      gr.  hypodermicaUy ;      to  a  gr.  by  the  mouth. 

Preparation. 

Injectio  Apomorphinse  Hypodermica. — 2  gr.  dissolved  in  100 
niin.  of  Camphor  Water.  May  be  prepared  as  required. 
Lose,  subcutaneously,  2  to  6  min. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Apomorphine  is  tlie  most  certain  of  all  emetics,  acting  upon 
the  vomiting  centre,  and  but  little  on  the  stomach,  i.e.  being 
mainly  an  indirect  emetic.  In  5  to  20  minutes  it  causes 
moderate  nauseri,  repeated  vomiting,  and  the  disturbances^  of 
the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs  produced  by  emetics. 
{See  page  449.)  If  the  dose  have  been  sufficient,  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  certain  and  complete.  Larger  doses 
cause  prostration  and  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
depression  of  the  respiratory  centre,  acceleration  of  the  heart, 
and  fall  of  temiierature.  Small  doses  (^V  gr.)  are  expectorant. 
Apomorphine  may  be  used  for  the  many  purposes  of  emetics  in 
general.  Its  special  advantages  consist  in  its  certainty ;  the 
absence  of  local  irritation  of  the  stomach ;  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  given  hypodeimically,  that  is  to  patients 
unable  to  swallow,  as  a  small  non-irritant  injection;  and  the 
absence  of  after-effects.  Doses  of  5  min.  of  the  Injection  giveu 
by  the  mouth  have  an  expectorant  action  in  bronchitis. 

Rhoeados  Petala. — Red-Poppy  Petals.  The 
fresh  petals  of  Papaver  Rlioeas.  Indigenous. 

Characters. — Scarlet ;  with  heavy  poppy  odour  ;  bitter. 

Composition. — Red  Poppies  contain  40  per  cent,  of  red 
colouring  matter,  readily  soluble  in  water,  consisting  of  papa- 
veric  and  rhwadic  acids;  an  alkaloid  rAffi«<^iwe,  CoiIl2iN0g,  with- 
out narcotic  properties ;  but  no  Morphine. 

Preparation. 
Sjrrupus  Rhoeados.— 1  in  3^.    Dose,  1  fi.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Syrup  of  Red  Poppies  is  used  as  a  colouring  agent  only. 

CRUCIFER^. 
Sinapis  Alba;  Semina.  —  White  Mustard 
Seeds.    The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Brassica  alba.  From 
plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters. — About  -/^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  roundish, 
pale  yellow,  very  finely  pitted,  hard ;  internally  yellow,  oily 
1  n  odorous  ;  taste  pungent, 
p— 8 
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Sinapis  Nigra?  Semina. —  Black  Mustard 
Seeds.  The  dried  ripe  seeds  of  Brassica  nigra. 
From  plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

CAar/rcfej's.— Scarcely  half  the  size  of  White  Mustard  Seeds, 
roundish,  dark  reddish-  or  greyish-brown,  finely  pitted,  hard  ; 
internally  yellow.  Inodorous  when  dry,  even  when  powdered, 
hut  when  rubbed  with  water  exhaling  a  strong  pungent  odour 
and  irritating  the  eyes  ;  taste  very  pungent. 

Substances  resembling  Black  Mustard:  Colchicum  Seeds, 
which  are  larger,  lighter,  and  not  quite  round. 

Composition. — The  seeds  of  Sinapis  nigra  contain:  (1)  about 
35  per  cent,  of  a  bland  fixed  oil.  When  this  has  been  ex- 
pressed, and  the  powdered  mustard  mixed  with  water  at  120^' 
and  distilled,  there  is  obtained  (2)  the  official  volatile  oil,  Oleum 
Sinapis,  C3H5CNS,  sulphocyanate  of  allyl  ;  sp.  ,gr.  1-015. 
This  is  a  colourless  or  pale  yellow  body,  of  intensely  penetra- 
ting odour,  burning  taste,  and  blistering  action  on  the  skin. 
As  the  seeds  and  powder  of  the  mustard  are  devoid  of  these 
irritant  properties,  the  oil  cannot  exist  ready  formed  in  them, 
but  is  developed  by  a  decomposition  of  their  constituents.  On 
the  addition  of  water  to  the  Black  Mustard,  its  most  important 
principle,  potassium  myronate  or  sinigrin  KC10H18NS2OJ0  (a 
compound  of  potassium  with  an  acid  glncosiie,  my ronic  acid), 
is  broken  up  by  another  constituent,  myrosin,  a  ferment,  into 
volatile  oil  of  mustard,  potassium  sulphate,  and  sugar,  thus  : 
KCioHi8NS,Ojo=  C3H5CNS  -f  KHSO4  +  C6Hi.,08.  Sinapis 
alba  also  contains  (1)  the  fixed  oil.  It  does  not,  however, 
yield  the  volatile  oil,  but  (2)  a  substance  with  allied  properties, 
called  sulphocyanate  of  acrinyl,  C7H7CNSO,  by  a  similar  decom- 
position of  its  constituents,  sinalbin,  CsoHj^N.^SaOm  (m  place  oi 
potassium  myronate)  and  myrosin  ;  thus  :  C3oIl44N2S20i6  — 
C7H7CNSO  -t-  Ci8H23CN06,H2S04  (disulphate  of  smapm)  -h 
C|.HioOg  (glucose). 
From  Sinapis  Nigrce  Semina  is  made  : 

Oleum  Sinapis.— The  oil  distilled  with  water  from  Black 
Mustard  Seeds  after  expression  of  the  fixed  oU. 

Characters.^  Fale  yellow;  intensely  pungent  and  irritant. 
Solubiliti/.—l  in  50  of  water;  readily  m  spirit  and 
ether.    Boils  at  298°  Fahr.    Sp.  gr.  1-015  to  1  020. 

Frepa)-ation. 

LiNiMENTUM  Sinapis  GoMrosiTUM.— Oil,  1-4;  Ethereal  Ex- 
tract of  Mezereon,  1 ;  Camphor,  3 ;  Castor  OU,  7 ;  and 
Spirit,  44. 
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Sinapis. — Mustard.  Black  Mustard  Seeds  and 
White  Mustard  Seeds  powdered  and  mixed. 

Characters.  —  A  greenish-yellow  powder,  of  an  acrid 
bitterish  oily  pungent  taste,  scentless  when  dry,  but  exhaling 
when  moist  a  pungent  penetrating  peculiar  odour,  and  very 
irritating  to  nostrils  and  eyes.    Impurities. — Starch  and  flour. 

Preparations. 

1.  Cataplasma  Sinapis. — Mustard  and  Linseed  Meal  equal 

parts ;  mixed,  the  former  with  tepid  watei',  the  latter 
with  boiling  water ;  and  stirred  together. 

2.  Charta  Sinapis. — Cartridge  Paper,  coated  with  a  mixture  of 

Mustard  in  Guttapercha  Solution ;  and  dried. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — "When  applied  to  a  limited  area  of  skin, 
Mustard  acts  quickly  (1)  as  a  rubefacient  and  nervous  stimu- 
lant, causing  redness,  heat,  and  severe  burning  pain.  (2)  This 
effect  is  followed  by  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  part  to  other 
impressions,  and  relief  of  previous  pain.  (3)  The  prolonged 
application  of  the  Charta  or  Cataplasm  causes  vesication,  by 
the  production  of  local  inflammation.  Neighbouring  and 
deeper  parts,  and  viscera  in  vascular  communication  or  intimate 
nervous  relation  with  the  blistered  area,  may  thus  have  their 
circulation  relieved.  The  heart,  blood  pressure,  respiration, 
and  nervous  centres  generally  are  stimulated  by  the  first 
application  of  Mustard  to  the  skin  ;  soothed  during  the  stage 
of  anajsthesia.  and  relief  of  pain ;  and  depressed  in  the  third 
stage,  especially  if  the  vesication  be  severe  through  neglect. 
Applied  to  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  skin 
in  the  form  of  a  bath.  Mustard  dilates  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
and  thus  relieves  the  blood  pressure  in  the  viscera. 

In  the  form  of  Poultice  or  Paper,  IMustard  is  extensively 
used  as  a  readily  available,  convenient,  and  rapid  means  of 
relieving  local  pain,  stimulating  the  internal  organs,  and  pro- 
ducing counter-irritatioii,  with  evanescent  and  mild  after- 
effects. It  is  applied  to  relieve  the  pains  of  muscular  rheu- 
matism (lumbago,  etc.) ;  neuralgia  in  any  part  of  the  body  ; 
the  indefinite  pains  iu  the  chest  in  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs 
or  heart ;  and  colic,  gastralgia,  and  other  forms  of  distress  in 
the  abdomen.  As  a  cardio- vascular  and  respiratory  stimulant, 
a  large  simipisni  may  be  applied  to  the  calves  or  soles  in 
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8_>Ticopo,  coma,  or  asphyxia,  whetlier  from  disease  or  from 
jioisoning.  The  counter-irritant  effect  of  IMustard  is  chiefly 
used  in  inflammation  of  the  throat,  larynx,  bronchi,  lungs, 
pleura,  and  pericardium ;  sometimes  in  abdominal  diseases  ; 
frequently,  and  with  success,  in  morbid  conditions  of  the 
stomach,  and  persistent  vomiting  from  any  cause.  Diilused 
through  a  warm  bath  it  is  a  popiUar  "  derivative"  in  cerebral 
congestions,  in  headache,  and  at  the  onset  of  colds  and  febrile 
diseases  in  children.  A  Mustard  sitz  bath  may  stimulate 
menstruation  if  taken  at  the  period. 

Intcrrially. — Mustard  produces  a  familiar  pungent  impres- 
sion on  the  tongue  and  olfactory  organs,  a  sense  of  warmth  in 
the  stomach,  an  increase  of  rehsh  and  appetite  and  of  the 
circulation  in  the  gastric  wall.  It  is  therefore  the  most  famiUar 
of  condiments.  In  full  doses  it  is  emetic,  with  a  rapid  stimu- 
lant action  and  but  little  subsequent  depression.  From  one  to 
four  teaspoonfuls  may  be  given,  stirred  up  with  a  tumblerfiil 
of  warm  water  in  cases  where  other  emetics  are  not  available 
or  have  failed,  especially  in  poisoning  by  narcotics. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC,  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL 
ACTION. 

The  odour  of  Oil  of  Mustard  can  be  detected  in  the  blood. 
Its  specific  action  is  obscure,  and  never  taken  advantage  of 
medicinally.    Part  of  Oil  of  Mustard  is  excreted  by  the  lungs. 

ArmoracisB  Radix.— Horser.'Vdish  Eoot.  The 
fresh  root  of  Cochlearia  Armoracia.  Cultivated  in 
Britain  ;  most  active  in  the  autumn  and  early  spring, 
before  the  leaves  have  appeared. 

Characters.— K  long  cylindrical,  fleshy  root,  \  to  1  inch  in 
diameter;  pale  yellowish-  or  brownish- white  externally, 
whitish  and  fleshy  witliin  ;  taste  pungent ;  odour  pungent  when 
bruised  Substance  resembling  Horseradish :  Aconite  Root,  which 
is  short,  conical,  darker,  and  causes  tingling  when  chewed. 

Composition.-- Horseradish  yields,  along  with  other  con- 
stituents, a  volatile  oil.  C:,H,.CNS,  closely  alHed  to  the  volatile 
oil  of  black  mustard,  and  formed,  like  it,  by  decomposition  ot 
a  more  complex  principle  by  means  of  a  ferment. 

Preparation. 

Spiritus  Armoracise  Compositus—l  in  8  by -distillation,  xN^th 
Bitter  Orange-peel,  Nutmeg,  Proof  bpint,  and  Wat«r. 
Dose,  1  to  2  11. dr. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Horseradisb  has  Tjeen  used  in  domestic  medicine  as  a 
counter-irritant,  but  is  most  familiar  as  a  pleasant  condiment, 
possessing  much  the  same  properties  as  Mustard.  The  Com- 
pound Spirit  is  a  flavouring  and  carminative  agent. 

POLYGALACE^. 

Senegse  Radix.  —  Senega  Root.  The  dried 
root  of  Poly  gala  Senega.    From  North  America. 

Characters. — Enlarged  ahove  into  an  iiTegular  knotty 
tuberosity,  bearing  the  remains  of  numerous  small  stems ; 
tapering  below  into  a  twisted,  branched,  and  keeled  root,  \  to 
\  of  an  inch  thick.  Bark  yellowish-  or  brownish-grey,  trans- 
versely cracked.  Fractui-e  short,  brittle.  Odour  of  bark 
peculiar,  rancid ;  taste  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards  very  acrid, 
soui'ish,  causing  a  flow  of  saliva.  Central  column  woody, 
tasteless,  and  inodorous.  Substances  resembling  Senega :  Veratrum 
viride.  Arnica,  Valerian,  Serpentary.    All  these  have  no  keel. 

Composition. — The  active  principle  of  Senega  is  saponin,  a 
colourless  amorphous  glucoside,  CsoHg^Oig,  yielding  a  frothy 
solution  with  water,  and  decomposed  by  HCl  into  a  sugar  and 
sapogenin  (C'uHgqOg).  Saponin  is  closely  allied  to  digitoniu, 
one  of  the  active  principles  of  DigitaUs. 

Freparations. 

1.  Infusum  Senegse. — 1  in  20  of  boiling  Water.    Dose,  1  to 

2  fl.oz. 

2.  Tinctura  Senegse. — 1  in  8  of  Proo/Spirit.   Dose,  4  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
or  throat,  in  the  form  of  powder  (snuli),  Senega  is  a  powerful 
iiritant,  causing  reflex  hyperaamia,  sneezing,  cough,  and 
mucous  flow.  These  effects  of  the  drug  are  not  employed 
therapeutically,  but  are  a  key  to  its  remote  local  action.  Solu- 
tions of  Saponin  injected  under  the  skin  are  violent  local 
irritants  and  general  depressants ;  the  heart,  vessels,  central 
and  peripheral  nervous  system,  and  muscles  being  all  affected. 

Internally. — The  action  of  Senega  on  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  moderately  irritant,  large  doses  causing  epigastric 
heat,  sickness,  and  diarrhoea ;  and  medicinal  doses  deranging 
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digestion.  The  absence  of  severe  general  symptoms  indicates 
the  diificulty  of  its  absorption  by  tlie  stoiiiaoh. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION,  AND  KEMOTE  LOCAL 
ACTION  AND  USES. 

Saponin  passes  through  the  blood  to  the  tissues,  diminishes 
the  frequency  of  the  heart,  and  probably  affects  the  circulation 
much  like  Digitalis,  but  in  a  manner  which  is  more  uncertain. 

It  appears  to  be  excreted  in  pai  t  by  the  bronchial  mucosa, 
which  it  stimulates  remotely  as  it  does  when  locally  applied. 
The  circulatory,  muscular,  and  nutritive  activity  of  the  tubes 
is  increased;  the  mucous  secretion  rendered  more  abundant 
and  watery  ;  and  the  afferent  nerves  stimulated,  so  that  reflex 
cough  is  the  result.  The  total  action  is  said  to  be  expectorant, 
the  bronchial  contents  being  expelled  in  greater  volume  and 
with  greater  force,  i.e.  more  readily  and  easily.  Senega  is  in 
common  use  as  a  stimulant  expectorant,  being  g^iven  in  the 
second  stage  of  acute  bronchitis,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  in 
dilated  bronchi,  to  liquefy  and  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
tubes  or  cavities,  and  stimulate  the  "  weak "  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  contra-indicated  in  the  iirst  stage  of 
acute  bronchitis,  in  phthisis,  and  when  digestion  is  feeble  or 
deranged.  Saponin  is  probably  excreted  in  part  by  the  skin 
and  kidneys,  both  of  which  it  stimulates,  increasing  the  volume 
of  the  urine  and  its  most  important  solid  constituents. 

KrasiicriH3  Madix.  —  Rhatany  Eoot.  The 
di'iecl  root  of  (1)  Peruvian  lihatany,  Kramei'ia  tri- 
andra;  and  of  (2)  Savanilla  Rliatany,  Krameria  Ixina. 

Characters. — 1.  Peruvian  Rhatany  is  in  branched  or  un- 
branched  pieces.  It  consists  of  («)  a  readily  separable  bark,  -gL  to 
y\y  of  an  inch  thick,  rough  and  scaly  except  in  the  smaller 
pieces,  dark  reddish-brown  externally,  bright  brownish-red 
■within ;  and  [b)  a  hard  brownish-  or  reddish-yellow  woody 
axis.  2.  Savanilla  Rhatany  is  less  iiTOgiilar  and  knotty,  not 
so  long  or  thick,  dark  purplish  or  violet,  with  smooth,  thicker, 
adherent  bark,  marlced  by  transverse  cracks.  The  bark  of  botli 
kinds  has  a  strongly  astringent  taste,  and  tinges  the  saliva  red; 
odour  not  marked.    Wood  nearly  tasteless  and  inodorous. 

Composition. — Rhatany  Root  contains  from  20  to  45  per 
cent,  of  rhatania-taiinic  acid,  CnJI.^Ooi,  a  red  amorphous  sub- 
stance, the  watery  solutions  of  whicli  iirst  colour  perchloi  ide  of 
iron  green  and  then  precipitate  it,  but  arc  not  precipitated  by 
tartar  emetic.  Incompatibles.—Klk&ViQS,  lime-water,  salts  of 
ii'on  and  lead,  and  gelatine. 
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Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Kramerise.— Aqueous.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

2.  Infusum  Kramerise.— 1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

3  Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus.— 1  in  5.    See  page  300. 
4.  Tinctura  Krameriae.— 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.    Dose,  1  to 
2  fl.dr.   

ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  preparations  of  Rhatany  possess  the  properties  of 
Tannic  Acid,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  (see 
Acidum  Taiinicum,  page  371),  except  that  they  are  obviously  of 
no  use  in  poisoning  by  antimony . 

SAPINDACE^. 
Oiiarana.— (7\^o«  official.)    The  seeds  of  Paul- 
linia  sorbilis,  reduced  to  powder  after  roasting,  and 
made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water.    Brazilian  Cocoa. 

C'Aarffc<^;'«.— Cylindrical  rolls  of  dried  paste. 

C'o7ii}josition. —(Jimrana,  contains  no  less  than  five  per  cent, 
of  caffeine,  CaU^a^ fi^,B^O,  the  alkaloid  of  the  coffee  and  tea 
plants ;  united,  as  in  these,  with  tajmic  acid,  starch,  and  ffum. 
{See  page  301  )  Dose,  15  to  60  gr.  in  powder,  or  as  infusion. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Guarana  closely  resembles  that  of  strong 
tea  or  coffee.    It  is  chiefly  used  in  megrim.    See  Caffeina. 

ERYTHROXYLACE.5:. 
Coca. — Coca.    Cuca.    The  dried  leaves  of  Ery- 
throxylon  Coca.    From  South  America. 

Characters.— ^'hoxily  stalked,  oval  or  lanceolate,  1  to  2 
inches  or  more  in  length,  entire,  usually  blunt  and  emargiuate, 
smooth  ;  midrib  prominent,  with  numerous  faint  anastomosing 
kteral  veins,  and  a  curved  lino  on  each  side  of  the  midrib, 
from  base  to  apex ;  green  above,  paler  beneath.  Odour  faintly 
tea-like  ;  taste  bitter  and  aromatic. 

Composition. — Coca  Leaves  contain  about  0'2  per  cent,  of  an 
alkaloid,  cocaine;  a  second  alkaloid,  ecfjoninc,  CoHjgNOs;  hygrin, 
an  aromatic  substance ;  coca-tannin,  and  coca-wax.  Cocaine, 
C1.H21NO4,  occurs  in  shining  monoclinic  prisms,  freely  solubla 
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in  chloroform,  less  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  yiolds 
ecgonine,  benzoic  acid,  and  methyl-alcohol,  when  heated  with 
strong  HCl.    Dose  of  the  leaves,  |  to  2  dr.,  infused  in  hot  water. 

Preparation. 

Extractum  Cocae  Liquidum.— 1  in  1  with  Proof  Spirit.  Dose, 
I  to  2  fl.dr. 

From  Coca  is  made  : 

Cocainse  Hydrochloras. — Hydrochloi-ate  of  Cocaine.  C,7H.,i 
N04,HC1. 

Source. —  Obtained  by  agitating  with  Ether  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  an  acidulated  alcoholic  extract,  made  alkaline 
with  Carbonate  of  Sodium ;  separating  and  evaporating 
the  ethereal  liquid  ;  purifying  Ihe  product  by  repeating 
the  treatment;  decolorising-  neutralising  with  Hydro- 
chloric Acid ;  and  recrystallising. 

Characters. — Colourless  needles  or  a  crystalline  powder,  readily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  solution  in 
water  has  a  bitter  taste ;  and  produces  on  the  tongue 
tingling,  followed  by  numbness.  It  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  chloride  of  gold.    Dose,    to  1  gr. 

Freparations. 

1.  Lamella  Cocainse. — Discs  of  Cocaine.    Discs  of  Gelatine, 

with  some  Glycerine,  each  weighing  about  gr.,  and 
containing        gr.  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Cocaine. 

2.  LiauoR  CocAiNyu  IIyd)(ochloratis. — 100  ;  Salicylic  Acid, 

1-5  ;  Water,  898-5.    1  in  10.    Dose,  2  to  10  min. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

A  solution  of  HyJroclilorate  of  Cocaine  has  a  powerful 
local  action  when  administered  hypodormically,  or  applied  to 
an  exposed  mucous  surface  such  as  the  tongue  or  conjimctiva, 
rapidly  paralysing  the  sensory  nerves,  and  contracting  the 
vessels.  It  thus  produces  local  anaesthesia  and  an»mia, 
which  last  for  fifteen  minutes  or  morc,accoi'ding  to  the  strength 
of  solution  used,  and  may  be  followed  by  temporary  dilatation 
of  the  vessels.  In  aqueous  solutions  of  2  to  20  -ppv  cent,  the 
Hj'^drochlorate  is  used  as  a  local  an.-Msthetic,  to  j^rovent  or  remove 
the  pain  attending  minor  operations  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  of  spocjial  value  in  the  surgery  of  the  eye,  nose,  ear,  throat, 
teeth,  rectum,  vagina,  and  urethra.    A  4  per  cent,  solution  is 
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commonly  used,  being  applied  once  or  twice  before  operation 
at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  Examinations  of  the  eye  and 
throat  are  also  greatly  facilitated  by  the  previous  application 
of  Cocaine.  In  painful  or  nervous  affections  of  the  same  parts, 
such  as  neuralgia,  bums,  itching,  whooping  cough,  tubercular 
laryngitis,  and  hay  fever,  it  is  also  of  use,  strong  applications 
being  avoided  as  likely  to  increase  the  subsequent  congestion  of 
the  paits.  Its  local  application  to  the  conjunctiva  is  fol- 
lowed in  si.x  or  eight  minutes  by  temporary  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  and  impairment  of  accommodation,  effects  apparently 
due  to  ii-ritation  of  the  sympathetic. 

2.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Coca  is  stimulant,  tonic,  and  restorative  when  given 
internally,  enabling  persons  who  chew  the  leaf  to  undergo 
great  muscular  exertion  with  little  or  no  fatigue.  In  animals 
it  causes  great  muscular  restlessness  or  excitement,  and  finally 
convulsions  of  cerebral  origin  ;  the  whole  brain,  medulla,  and 
cord  being  powerfully  stimulated  from  above  downwards. 
Very  large  doses  paralyse  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
and  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves,  but  do  not  affect  the  motor 
tract.  The  muscles  remain  unaffected.  The  pupils  are  dilated 
by  internal,  as  by  local  administration.  Eesjiiration  rises  in 
frequency,  is  disturbed  in  rhythm,  and  finally  ceases.  The 
heart  is  greatly  accelerated  by  paralysis  of  the  vagus;  the 
blood  pressure  first  rises  and  then  falls.  The  amount  of  urea 
is  said  to  be  diminished,  as  if  from  diminished  metabolism ; 
but  Coca  does  not  prolong  the  life  of  starved  animals.  The 
temperature  may  be  raised. 

This  drug  has  been  used  to  prevent  muscular  exhaustion ; 
in  some  forms  of  nervous  and  muscular  debility,  and  in  wastini,' 
attended  by  increased  formation  of  urea ;  in  convalescence  ;  in 
mental  exhaustion ;  and  in  the  alcoholic  and  opium  habits. 

LINACEiE. 

liini  Semina— Linseed.  The  dried  ripe  seeds 
of  Liniim  usitatissimuin,  Flax.    Cultivated  in  Britain. 

CAarffCiJers.— Small,  flat,  oval,  pointed,  with  acute  edges ; 
brown,  smooth,  shining  externally,  yellowish-white  within; 
odourless ;  of  a  mucilaginous  oily  taste. 

r;ow;;osj/!w«.— The  seeds  of  Flax  contain  a  quantity  of 
vmrilfn/e,  chiefly  in  the  testa  or  coat,  and  from  i  to  h  of  their 
weight  of  the  omciul  fizffd  oil.  This  consists  chiefly  of  glyceryl 
united  with  liiwkic  acid,  which  has  a  powerful  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  thus  becomes  resinoid  on  exposui-e,  constituting  it 
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a  "  drying  oil."  The  Linseed  Meal,  after  expression  of  the  oil, 
consists  chiefly  of  mucilage,  protcids,  salts,  a  little  oil,  but 
neither  starch  nor  sugar. 

Freparalions. 

1.  Farina  Lini. — Linseed  Meal.    Linseed  reduced  to  powder. 

From  Farina  Zini  is  prepared: 

Oataplas.ma  Lini. — Mix  gradually  Linseed  Meal,  4,  with 
boiling  Water,  10  ;  stirring  constantly. 

Linseed  Meal  is  also  used  in  preparing  :  Cataplasmata  Car- 
bonis,  Conii,  Sinapis,  and  Sodas  Chlorinatte. 

2.  Infusum  Lini.— "  Linseed  Tea."    Linseed,  ISO  gr. ;  Liquo- 

rice, 50  gr. ;  boiling  Water,  10  fl.oz.    Infused  two  hours. 
Dose,  ad  libitum. 
3  Oleum  Lini. — Made  by  expression  without  heat.  Viscid, 
yellow,  with  faint  odour  and  bland  taste.    Thickens  by 
exposui-e  to  air.   

ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTIOX  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Linseed  Meal  is  used  only  as  the  Cataplasma, 
which  is  the  poultice  uni%'ersally  employed  to  convey  heat  and 
moisture  to  parts,  and  thus  affect  the  nerves,  circulation,  and 
nutrition  generally.  The  Oil  may  be  applied  to  burns,  either 
pure  or  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Lime-water,  con- 
stituting Canon  Oil,  a  substitute  for  Linimentum  Calcis.  It 
mav  also  be  used  as  a  laxative  in  the  form  of  enema. 

"  Infusum  Lini,  "  Linseed  Tea,"  is  a  familiar 

demulcent  drink,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage, 
which  coats  the  surface  of  the  pharjmx  and  fauces,  and  thus 
relieves  troublesome  throat  cough,  especially  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  a  little  stimulant  Lemon. 

2.   ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Linseed  Tea  is  supposed  to  have  a  specific  or  remote 
local  effect  as  a  demulcent  on  the  bronchi  and  urinary  passages, 
but  this  is  probablv  referable  to  the  warm  water  only.  It  is, 
perhaps,  slightly  diuretic,  as  Oil  of  Linseed  becomes  oxydised 
in  the  system  (as  it  does  on  exposure  to  air),  and  is  excreted  by 
the  kidneys  as  a  resinoid  body  which  stimulates  these  organs. 

MALVACEiE. 
Oossypiiim.  —  Cotton  Wool.    Cotton.  The 
hairs  of  the  seed  of  Gossypium  barbadense,  and  of 
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other  species  of  Gossypium,  from  which  fatty  matter 
and  all  foreign  impurities  have  been  removed. 

Characters. — Wliite  soft  filaments,  each  consisting  of  an 
elongated  tubular  cell,  under  the  microscope  appearing  as  a 
flattened  twisted  band  with  slightly  thickened  rounded  edges ; 
inodorous ;  tasteless.  Readily  wetted  by  water,  without 
yielding  either  an  alkaline  or  acid  reaction. 

From  Gossypium  is  made  : 

Pyroxylin. — Gun  Cotton.  Made  by  immersing  Cotton  Wool 
in  a  mixture  of  Sulphui-ic  and  Nitric  Acids,  washing, 
draining,  and  drying.  Eeadily  soluble  in  a  mixture  of 
Ether  and  EectiMed  Spirit ;  leaves  no  residue  when  ex- 
ploded by  heat. 

Preparations. 

1.  Collodium. — Made  by  dissolving  Pyroxylin,  1  ;  in  Ether, 

36;  and  Eecti tied  Spirit,  12. 

From  CoUodium  is  prepared: 

Collodium  Flexile.— Collodion,  48 ;  Canada  Balsam,  2; 
and  Castor  Oil,  1. 

2.  Collodium  Vesicans. — Pyroxylin,  1 ;  dissolved  in  Blistering 

Liquid,  20. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  and  uses  of  Cotton  Wool  are  sufficiently  familiar. 

PyroxijlinxB  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  Collodion. 

Collodion,  when  painted  on  the  skin  or  other  exposed  part, 
instantly  dries  by  evaporation  of  the  ether,  forming  a  fine  film. 
This  film  serves  as  a  protective  to  thin,  inflamed,  broken,  or 
incised  surfaces ;  preventing  bed-sores,  arresting  ha;morrhage 
(as  in  leech  bites),  and  closing  fissures  or  punctures  made  with 
aspirateurs  or  trocars  in  paracentesis.  The  Flexible  Collodion 
does  not  contra(;t  on  drying,  nor  readily  crack,  and  is  a  better 
form  for  most  of  the  above  purposes. 

The  root-bark  of  the  cotton  plant  is  believed  to  be  ecbolic. 

ATTEANTIACEJ5. 
Aiirantji  Cortex — Bitter-Orange  Peel.  The 
driofl  outer  part  of  the  rind  or  pericarp  of  Citrus 
viilgai  is.     From  the.  south  of  Europe. 
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Characters. — Thin  pieces  or  strips,  of  a  dark  orange  colour, 
nearly  free  from  the  white  inner  part  of  the  rind ;  odour 
fragrant ;  taste  aromatic,  bitter. 

Composition. — Orange  Peel  contains  1  to  2\  per  cent,  of 
volatile  oil,  oleum  corticis  auraniii,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, CjQHjg,  and  a  bitter  crystalline  principle,  hesperidin. 

Freparations. 

1.  Infusum  Aurantii. — 1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Infusum  Aurantii  Compositum.  —  4,  with  fresh  Lemon 

Peel,  2  ;  Cloves,  1 ;  Water,  160.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

3.  Tinctura  Aurantii. — 1  in  10  of  Proof  Spii-it.    Dose,  1  to 

2  fl.dr. 

From  Tinctura  Aurantii  is  prepared: 

Syrupus  Aukantii. — 1 ;  Syrup,  7.    Dose,  1  fl.dr. 

Tinctura  Aurantii  is  an  ingredient  of  Mistura  Ferri  Aro- 
matic, Tinctura  Quininse,  and  Trochisci  Sulphuiis; 
Syrupus  Aurantii  of  Confectio  Sulphuris. 

4.  Vinum  Aurantii.— Made  in  Britain  by  fermentation  of  a 

saccharine  solution,  to  which  fresh  Orange  Peel  has 
been  added.    Contains  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Vinum  Aurantii  is  used  in  making  Vinum  Ferri  Citi-atis 

and  Vinum  Quinina3. 
Bitter  Orange  Peel  is  also  an  ingredient  of  Spiritus  Ar- 

moraci£B  Compositus,  Tinctura  Cinchonte  Compo- 

sita,  Infusum  Gentianse  Compositum,  and  Tinctura 

GentiantB  Composita. 
Elixir  Aurantii  (U.S.P.).    Oil  of  Oran^-e,  1;  Sugar,  100; 

Alcohol  and  Water  (1  to  3),  to  300.    Dose,  1  fl.dr. 

Aurantii  Friictias.— Bitter  Orange.  The  ripe 
fruit  of  Citrus  vulgaris.    From  the  south  of  Eui'ope. 

Characters. — Globular,  with  compressed  ends.  Pericarp 
rougher  and  darker,  and  rind  more  aromatic,  than  in  the  Sweet 
Orange.    Pulp  very  bitter  and  sour. 

Preparation. 

Tinctura  Aurantii  Recentis. — 6  of  fresh  Rind  in  20  of  Spirit. 
Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 

Aqua  Aiu'antii  Floris.  —  Orange  -  flower 
Water.  Water  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Bitter  Orange  tree,  Citrus  vulgaris,  and  of  the  Sweet 
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Orange  tree,  Citrus  Aurantium.  Prepared  mostly  in 
France. 

CVirt?-<Tc/fe>-s.— Colourless  or  greenish  ;  fragrant ;  bitter.  Im- 
purity.— Lead,  derived  from  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  imported. 

CoHjj^osi^ioH.— Orange  flowers  yield  a  volatile  oil,  oleum 
2feroli,  and  a  trace  of  a  bitter  principle.    Dose,  i  to  1  fl.oz. 

Freparaiion. 

Syrupus  Aurantii  Floris.— 1  in  9.    Dose,  ^  to  1  fl-dr. 
Orange  Flower  Water  is  contained  in  Mistura  Olei  Eicini. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Orange  is  at  once  an  aromatic  and  a  bitter  substance,  and 
combines  the  action  of  these  two  classes  of  remedies,  as 
described  under  Calumha  and  Caryophyllum  respectively.  It  is 
extensively  used  as  a  highly  agreeable  flavouring  agent  in 
cookery,  phai-macy,  and  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs ;  and  in 
these  several  ways  may  be  turned  to  account  therapeutically. 
It  is  but  feebly  bitter. 

Liimonis  Cortex.  —  Lemon  Peel.  The  outer 
part  of  the  rind  of  the  fresh  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum. 
From  southern  Europe. 

Characters. — Thin  pieces,  pale  yellow  and  rough  on  the 
outer  surface  from  the  presence  of  glands  containing  volatile 
oil ;  having  little  of  the  white  spongy  part  of  the  rind.  Odour 
fragrant ;  taste  warm,  aromatic,  and  bitter. 

Composition. — Lemon  Peel  contains  the  ofiicial  volatile  oil, 
Oleum  Limonis,  Ci|,Hig,  and  a  bitter  principle,  hesperidin. 

Freparations. 

1.  Syrupus  Limonis. — 2,  with  20  of  Lemon  Juice,  in  4L 

Dose,  1  fl.dr. 

2.  Tinctura  Limonis. — 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.   Dose,  ^  to  2  fl.dr. 

From  Lemon  Feel  is  made : 
Oleum  Limonis.— The  oil  expressed  from  fresh  Lemon  Peel. 
Pah;  yellow;  fragrant;  warm,  and  bitter.    Sj).  gr.  0*85. 
Dose,  1  to  4  min. 

Lemon  I^eel  is  also  contained  in  Infusum  Aurantii  Composi- 
tum  and  Infusum  Gentianai  Compositum  ;  Syrup  0/ 
Lemon  in  Liquor  Magnesii  Citratis ;  Oil  of  Lemon  in 
Lininiciitum  Potassii  lodiJi  cum  Sapune,  Mistura 
Olei  Kicini,  and  Spiritus  Ammonias  Aromaticus. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  and  uses  of  Lemon  Peel  are  the  same  as  those 
of  Orange,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  flavour. 

I^imoBiis  Succiis. — Lemon  Juice.  The  freshly 
expressed  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum. 

Characters. — A  slightly  turbid  yellowish  liquor,  with  a  grate- 
ful odour  and  sharp  acid  taste.  Half  a  fluid  ounce  (one  table- 
spoonful)  contains  about  20  gr.  of  Citric  Acid,  and  neutralises 
'28.|  gT.  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potassium,  24  gr.  of  Bicarbonate  of 
Sodium,  or  1.5  gr.  nearly  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonium. 

Composition. — Lemon  Juice  contains  citric  acid,  HsCgHjO?, 
both  free  and  combined  with  potassium  and  other  bases  ;  malic 
acid,  H3C4H30g,  andi  phosphoric  acid,  etc.    I)ose,  J  to  4  tl.oz. 

Preparations. 

1 .  Syrupus  Limonis. — See  Limonis  Cortex. 

2.  Acidvim  Citricum. — See  Acids,  page  142. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lemon  Juice  in  the  mouth  and  stomach  has  the  same  action 
as  Citric  Acid,  and  is  used  chiefly  to  relieve  thirst  and  produce 
effervescing  mixtures  and  drinks. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lemon  Juice  enters  the  blood  as  alkaUne  citrates,  potassium 
salts,  and  phosphoric  acid.  Here  the  citrates  are  in  part 
oxydised  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  [^ae  Acidiim  Citricum.) 
The  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  probably  act  upon  the  red 
corpuscles,  of  which  they  are  both  important  constituents. 

Lemon  Juice  is  used  with  great  success  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  scurvy,  a  disease  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  still  obscure,  but  which  is  no  doubt  produced  by  the  want 
of  the  juices  of  fresh  vegetable  and  animal  food.  The  Citric 
Acid,  the  Potash,  and  the  Phosphoric  Acid  have  severally  been 
credited  with  the  beneficial  effect  by  different  authorities. 
Lemon  Juice  has  also  been  given  in  acute  rheumatism  ai.d 
gout,  but  appears  to  be  useful  only  in  as  far  as  it  conveys 
alkalies  into  the  blood  and  tissues. 

3.  UEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  rSF..S. 

These,  which  are  of  great  interest,  are  fully  described 
under  Citric  Acid,  page  142. 
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Belse  Friictiis. — Bael  Fruit.  The  dried  half- 
ripe  fruit  of  ^gle  Marmelos.  From  Malabar  and 
Ooromandel. 

Characters.— Frnit  roundish,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
orange,  with  hard  woody  rind;  usually  imported  in  dried 
slices,  or  in  fragments  consisting  of  portions  of  the  rind  and 
adherent  dried  pulp  and  seeds.  Rind  about  J  inch  thick,  with 
a  smooth  pale-brown  or  greyish  epicarjj  ;  pulp  firm,  brittle, 
brownish  or  cherry-red.    The  moistened  puljj  i.s  mucilaginous. 

Composition. — Bael  has  not  been  thoroughly  analysed. 

Preparation. 

Extractum  Belse  Liquidum. — 1  in  l-J^.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  the  fresh  state  Indian  Bael  is  a  pleasant  refreshing 
fruit,  with  astringent  and  refrigerant  properties,  which  render 
it  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  As 
imported  it  is  probably  useless ;  but  a  liquid  extract  from  the 
fresh  fruit  appears  to  produce  its  specific  effects.  It  is  seldom 
employed  out  of  India. 

BYTTNEEIACE^. 

Oleum  Tlieobromatis.— On,  of  Tiieobroma. 
Cacao  Butter.  A  concrete  oil  obtained  hj  expression 
and  heat  from  the  ground  seeds  of  Theobrom.a  Cacao, 
a  small  tree,  a  native  of  Demerara  and  Mexico. 

Characters. — Of  the  consistency  of  tallow ;  yellowish ; 
odour  like  that  of  chocolate  ;  taste  bland  and  agreeable  ;  frac- 
ture clean.  Does  not  become  rancid  from  exposure  to  the  air. 
Melts  at  86"  to  95°  Fahr. 

Composition. — Oil  of  Theobroma  constitutes  from  30  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  Cacao  Bean,  with  an  alkaloid  theobromine, 
C7H8N'402.    It  consists  chiefly  of  stearin  with  a  little  olein. 

Preparations. 

Suppositoria  Acidi  Tannici,  Hydrargj-ri,  Iodoform!,  Morphin«e, 
and  Plumbi  Composita. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Cacao  Butter  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  substances 
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in  the  form  of  suppositories.  The  action,  of  Theobromine  ip 
the  same  as  that  of  Caffeine.    See  page  301. 

CAMELLIACEiE. 

Tea. — {Not  offlcial.)  The  dried  leaves  of  Tliea 
sinensis. 

Composition. — Tea  contains  1  to  4  per  cent,  of  caffeine, 
C8Hi(,N402,HoO ;  a  volatile  oil,  most  abundant  in  green  tea ; 
and  tannin.    The  relations  of  the  allcaloid,  as  well  as  its 

ACTION  AND  USES, 
ai.-e  described  fully  under  Gaffeina,  page  301. 

GUTTIFERiE. 
Cambogia.— Gamboge.    A  gum-resin  obtained 
from  Garcinia  Hanburii.    Imported  from  Siam, 

Characters. — Cylindrical  pieces,  breaking  easily  with  a 
smooth  conchoidal  glistening  fracture;  tawny,  changing  to 
brilliant  yellow  when  rubbed  with  water :  inodorous ;  taste 
acrid.   Impurity. — Starch;  yielding  a  green  colour  with  iodine. 

Composition. — Gramboge  contains  about  73  per  cent,  of  a 
resinous  substance  gambogic  acid,  CoqHosOj;  25  per  cent,  of 
gum  ;  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  water.  Gambogic  acid  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  gives  the  brilliant  yellow  colour  to  the  gum- 
resin,  and  forms  salts  with  bases.  It  is  less  active  than  the 
gum-resin.    Dose,  1  to  4  gr. 

Preparation. 

Pilula  Cambogise  Composita.— Gamboge,  1  ;  Barbadoes  Aloes, 
1 ;  Compound  Powder  of  Cinnamon,  1 ;  Hard  Soap,  2 ; 
Syrup,  q.s.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Gamboge  is  an  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  causing 
vomiting  in  largo  doses,  and  in  Tnedicinal  doses  acting  as  a 
hydragogue  cathartic  not  unlilce  Colocynth,  ^\nthout  being 
chokgogue.  It  is  seldom  prescribed  alone,  and  not  often  as 
the  Compound  Pill.  Such  a  remedy  is  indicated  in  dropsies, 
cerebral  hypertemia,  and  as  an  anthelmintic  (not  to  children)  ; 
but  other  substances  have  now  almost  completely  displaced  it. 
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2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC   AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION 

AND  XISES. 

Gamliogic  acid  is  chiefly  thrown  out  in  the  licLuid  faeces ; 
but  part  is  absorbed,  passes  through  the  blood  and  tissues,  and 
is  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  which  it  stimulates,  causing  an 
increased  flow  of  yellow-coloured  urine.  The  diuretic  effect 
may  add  to  the  value  of  the  drug  in  dropsy. 

CAjSTELLACEiE. 
Caiiellse  Albse  Coitex. — Canella  Bark.  The 
bark  of  Canella  alba,  deprived  of  its  corky  layer  and 
dried.    From  the  West  Indies, 

Characters. — In  quiU?  or  broken  pieces ;  hard ;  buff  or 
pale  oraiige  externally,  paler  internally.  Odour  aromatic, 
clove-like ;  taste  acrid,  pungent,  and  bitter. 

Composition. — Canella  contains  a  bitter  principle  and  an 
aromatic  oil, 

Canella  Alba  is  contained  in  Vinum  E,hei.    60  gr.  to  1  pint. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Canella  Alba  is  an  aromatic  bitter,  stomachic,  and  tonic, 
like  Cascaiilla.    See  Calumbm  Eadix,  and  Caryophyllum. 

VITACEiE. 

Uvse— Raisins.  The  ripe  fruit  of  Vitis  vinifera, 
the  Grape  Vine,  dried  in  the  sun,  or  partly  with 
artificial  heat.    Imported  from  Spain. 

Composition. — Raisins  contain  grape  sugar,  acid  tartrate  of 
potassium,  other  vegetable  acids,  etc. 

Baisins  are  contained  in  Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita. 
and  Tinctura  Sennce. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

Raisins  are  demulcent,  refreshing,  and  nutrient,  and  are 
employed  in  medicine  as  sweetening  and  flavouring  agents. 

ZYGOPHYLLACE^. 
Citiaiaci  Lignum.— Guaiacum  Wood.  "Lig- 
num YiT^."    The  heart-wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale; 
Q— 8 
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or  of  Guaiacuni  sanctum.  Imported  from  the  West 
Indies ;  and  reduced  to  tlie  form  of  cliips,  raspings, 
or  shavings. 

Characters. — Chips,  raspings,  or  shavings,  dark  greenish- 
hrown ;  taste  acrid  and  somewhat  aromatic ;  odour,  when 
rubbed  or  heated,  faintly  aromatic. 

Guaiaci  Lignum  is  an  ingredient  of  Decoctum  Sarsse  Com- 
positum,  ^  oz.  to  1  pint. 

Ouaiaci  Resina.  —  Guaiacum  Resin.  The 
resin  obtained  from  the  stem  of  Guaiacum  officinale 
or  of  Guaiacum  sanctum,  by  natural  exudation,  by 
incision,  or  by  heat. 

Characters.— IjO-rgb  masses,  brownish  or  greenish-brown, 
covered  with  a  green  powder.  Breaks  with  a  clean  glassj' 
fracture.  Odour  somewhat  balsamic ;  leaves  an  acrid  sensation 
in  the  throat.  A  solution  in  spirit  strikes  a  clear  blue  when 
applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  a  raw  potato  (fresh  protoplasm). 

Suhslances  resembling  Gnaiacum  Eesin :  Myrrh,  Scammony, 
Benzoin,  Aloes,  Resin  ;  which  have  no  green  tinge. 

Composition. — The  chief  constituent  of  Guaiacum  Wood  is 
the  official  resin,  with  a  crystalline  bitter  colouring  matter, 
gam,  etc.  The  resin  is  itself  composed  of  three  resins  :  gttaia- 
■conic  acid,  CigHaoOj,  70  per  «ent. ;  guaiac  acid,  C^HsOs,  re- 
sembling benzoic  acid;  and  giiaiaretic  acid,  C00H25O4,  10  per 
cent.  Incompatihles.—M\n.evgl  acids,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 
Dose  of  the  Mesin,  10  to  30  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Mistura  Guaiaci.— Guaiacum  Eesin,  2;  Sugar,  2;  Gum 

Acacia,  1  ;  Cinnamon  Water,  80.    Dose,  |  to  2  fl.oz.  _ 

2.  Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammoniata. — 1  in  5  of  Aromatic  Spirit 

of  Ammonia.  Lose,  ^  to  1  fl.dr.,  with  1  dr.  of  mucilage 
or  yolk  of  egg,  to  form  an  emulsion. 

3.  Pilula  Hydrargsrri  Subchloridi  Composita.— 1  in  2^.  Sec 

page  93.   

ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEniATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Internally,  Guaiacum  is  a  local  stimulant,  producing  sali- 
vation, an  acrid  hot  sensation  in  the  throat,  warmth  in  the 
epigastrium,  increase  of  the  movements  and  secretions  of  the 
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stomacli  and  bowels,  and  reflex  stimulation  of  the  heart.  In 
large  quantity  it  is  a  gastro-intestinal  irritant,  causing  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  and  the  attendant  disturbances  of  the  systein. 

Guaiacum  powder  frequently  relieves  sore  throat,  if  given 
in  30-gr.  doses,  to  be  placed  on  the  tongue,  and  slowly  swal- 
lowed every  srs  hours.  The  Tincture  or  a  non-official  Lozenge 
is  less  successful.  Plummer's  Pill  doubtless  owes  part  of  its 
nuldly  purgative  effect  to  the  Guaiac  Eesin  it  contains. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,   SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION 

AND  USES. 

The  further  action  of  Guaiacum  physiologically  is  still 
obscure.  Besides  its  stimulant  effect  on  the  circulation 
already  mentioned,  it  ajDpears  to  increase  the  secretions  of  the 
skin  and  kidney,  and  probably  stimulates  the  liver  and  meta- 
bolism generally.  In  the  form  of  the  Ammoniated  Tincture  it 
is  used  in  chronic  gout  and  rheumatism,  certainly  with  much 
success  in  some  cases.  As  a  constituent  of  Decoctum  SarsEe 
Compositum,  not  alone,  it  is  given  as  an  alterative  in  syphilis. 


RUTACEiE. 

Bucliii  Folia  BucHu   Leaves.    The  dried 

leaves  of:  1,  Barosnia  betulina  ;  2,  Barosma  crenu- 
lata ;  .3,  Barosma  serratifolia.  From  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

C/jarffcto-s.— Smooth,  dull  yellowish-green,  marked  with 

011  glands  on  the  margins,  and  especially  on  the  under  sui-f ace ; 
ha\ang  a  powerful  odour,  and  an  aromatic,  bitterish,  mint-like 
taste.  1.  The  leaf  of  Barosma  betulina  is  about  \  inch  lono- 
coriaceous,  obovate,  serrate-dentate,  with  a  recurved  blunt 
apex.  2.  The  leaf  of  Barosma  crenulata  is  about  1  inch  long 
oval,  oblong,  obtuse,  minutely  crenated,  narrowed  at  base  into 
a  distinct  petiole.    3.  The  leaf  of  Barosma  serratifoha  is  1  to 

12  inches  long,  hnear-lanceolate,  tapering  equally  to  each  end 
sharply   and  closely  serrated;    texture   thin.  Inipuriiy.— 
Leaves  of  Emplanum  serrulalum  (for  those  of  Barosma  serrati- 
toha);  have  no  glands.    Stib.itanees  resemblmg  Buehu:  Senna 
and  Uva  XJrsi,  which  have  entire  leaves. 

pompoHiiion.—linchn  contains  a  yelh.wish-brown  volatile 
oU  in  Iho  glands  or  "  dots,"  consisting  of  a  crystalline  stear- 
optcne  dissolved  in  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  ;  and  a  bitter  substance 
Ime,  20  to  40  gr. 
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Preparations. 

1.  Infusum  Buchu.-  1  in  20.    Lose,  1  to  4  fl.oz. 

2.  Tinctura  Buchu. — 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.   Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  action  and  uses  of  Buchu  closely  resemble  those  of 
Pareira,  to  the  description  of  -which  the  student  is  referred. 
It  is  more  frequently  employed  than  Pareira,  its  Infusion  con- 
stituting an  excellent  vehicle  for  saline  diuretics. 

Oleiim  Rutse. — Oil  of  Rue.    The  oil  distilled 
from  the  fresh  herb  of  E,uta  graveolens. 

C/j«)-«cfers.— Colour  pale  yellow ;  odour  disagreeable;  taste 

bitter,  acrid.  . 

Composition.— Oil  of  Kue  is  a  mixture  of  vanous  volatile 
oils.    Dose,  1  to  4  min.  

ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  action  and  uses  of  Rue  are  the  same  as  those  of  Savin, 
but  it  is  seldom  employed.    See  SaUiKB  Cacmiina,  page  385. 

CuspariEC  Cortex— Cuspaeia  Bark.  Angus- 
tura  Bark.  The  bark  of  Galipea  Cusparia.  From 
tropical  South  America. 

Characters.— F\?iii\&h.  or  curved  pieces,  or  in  quills,  6  inches 
or  less  in  length;  obliquely  cut  on  inner  edge.  Coated  ex- 
ternally with  a  yeUowish-grey  mottled  corky  layer,  which 
may  be  scraped  off,  exposing  a  dark  brown  resinous  layer; 
inner  surface  light  brown,  flaky,  sometimes  with  pieces  of 
wood  attached.  Fracture  short  and  resinous,  exhibiting,  under 
a  lens,  numerous  white  points  or  lines.  Odour  musty,  disagi-ee- 
able ;  taste  bitter,  aromatic.  Impiirity.---T]x2  bark  of  Strychnos 
Nux-vomica  ("false  angustura  bark  ");  distinguished  by  its 
inner  surface  giving  an  arterial  blood-red  colour  with  HJsUs 
(brucine) ;  whilst  true  Cusparia  Bark  does  not  Cusparta  re 
semhles  Canella  Alba,  but  is  darlcer  and  has  pared  edges. 

Composition.  -Cusparia  contains  a  cry  staUine  bitter  alkaloid, 
cusparine  or  angnsturinc,  a  second  bitter  substance,  an  aromatic 
oil,  but  no  tannin.    Lose,  10  to  40  gr. 

Prcparaiion. 

Infusuin  Cusparia.-1  to  20  of  Water  at  120°  Fahr.    Lose,  1 
to  2  11. oz. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Cusparia  belongs  to  the  group  of  aromatic  bitters,  the 
action  and  uses  of  which  are  fully  discussed  under  Cahmiba  and 
Canjophyllnm.  Like  other  bitters,  it  has  been  credited  with 
antipjTretic  and  antiperiodic  properties,  and  in  its  native  place 
is  used  instead  of  Cinchona  for  malarial  diseases. 

Jsiborandi.  —  Jaborandi.  Pilocai^pi  Foliola. 
The  dried  leaflets  of  Pilocarpus  pennatifolius.  From 
Brazil. 

Characters. — Leaflets  very  shortly  stalked,  usuallj'  4  inches 
or  more  long,  oval- oblong ;  somewhat  unequal  at  the  base ; 
obtuse  and  emarginate ;  slightly  re  volute  and  entire  at  the 
margins ;  coriaceous.  Upper  surface  glabrous  except  when 
young,  dull  green  ;  imder  surface  paler,  often  somewhat  hairy, 
with  prominent  midrib  and  pellucid  dots.  Odom-  when  bruised 
slightly  aromatic ;  taste  slightly  bitter  and  aromatic  at  first, 
subsequently  pungent,  increasing  the  flow  of  saliva.  Impuriiies. 
— Leaves  of  species  of  Piper ;  not  oval-oblong. 

Composition. — Jaborandi  contains  piloearjiinc,  CjjH^gN"20.2,  a 
liquid  colourless  alkaloid,  to  which  its  chief  effects  are  due.  It 
also  yields  a  second  (isomeric)  alkaloid,  jaborine,  closely  re- 
sembling atropine  in  its  action,  and  antagonistic  to  pilocarpine; 
as  weU  as  j»!7oc«/-^M«e  -dnd  Jaboridine,  acting  respectively  like 
pilocarpine  and  jaborine,  and  probably  oxydation  products  of 
these.  •  Dose,  5  to  60  gr. 

Freparatio7ts. 

1.  Extractum  Jaborandi. — Alcoholic  and  aqueous.    Dose,  2  to 

10  gr. 

2.  Infusum  Jaborandi.— 1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

3.  Tinctura  Jaborandi.— 1  in  4  of  Froof  Spirit.    Dose,  i  to 

1  fl.dr.  ■  ^ 

From  Jaborandi  is  made: 

Pilocarpinse  Nitras.— Nitrate  of  Pilocarpine,  C„Hi.NoO.„ 

HNO.,.  '     U    16    -  2> 

Source.— Made  from  Extract  of  Jaborandi  by  shaking  it 
with  Chloroform  and  an  alkali;  evaporating  the 
solution ;  neutralising  the  product  with  Nitric 
Acid;  and  purifying  by  recrystallisation. 

Characters.— A  white  crystalline  powder  or  acicular  crystals. 
Solubility.—],  in  8  or  9  of  water;  freely  in  hot 
rectified  spirit.  Strong  Sulphuric  Acid  forms  with 
it  a  ycUowish  solution,  which,  on  the  addition  of 
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Bichromate  of  Potassium,  gradually  acquires  an 
emerald  green  colour.  Dose,  -i  to  \  gr.  by  tb*^ 
moutb,  xtj  to  A  gr.  hypodermicaUy. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Jaborandi  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  causes 
contraction  of  the  pupil  by  stimulation  of  the  ends  of  the  third 
nerve,  spasm  of  the  apparatus  of  accommodation,  and  disturb- 
ance of  vision.  The  eiiect  commences  in  ten  minutes,  and 
lasts  fi'om  1^  to  24  hoiu-s  before  finally  disappearing.  It  is 
used  in  some  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  such  as  iritis ; 
in  certain  forms  of  blindness ;  and  in  paralysis  of  the  muscles. 

Iiiternallt),  in  full  doses,  it  is  liable  to  cause  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  increased  peristalsis  from  dii'ect  action  on  the  ganglia. 

2.   ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Pilocarpine  enters  the  blood  rapidly,  and  passes  thence 
into  the  tissues.  The  striking  eifects  of  Jaborandi  consist  in 
profuse  salivation,  perspiration,  disturbance  of  vision,  and 
circulatory  depression,  which  last  for  hours,  and  leave  a  sense 
of  drowsiness  and  debility  behind  them. 

Salivation  is  due  to  stimulation  of  the  terminal  ends  of  the 
chorda  tympani  in  the  glands,  as  well  as  of  its  centre.  The 
flow  commences  in  about  five  minutes  after  a  moderate  dose, 
and  may  last  several  hours.  It  increases  with  the  dose.  It 
is  completely  prevented  or  arrested  by  Atropine. 

Perspii-ation  is  referable  to  stimulation  both  of  the  sudo- 
riparous nerves  and  the  sweat  centres.  It  follows  quickly  on 
the  appearance  of  the  salivation ;  is  accompanied  by  flushing 
of  the  skin,  and  sometimes  rigor ;  progresses  from  the  head 
downwai'ds ;  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  soak  the  bed  clothes ;  and 
lasts  several  hours.  The  body  weight  necessarily  falls,  meta- 
bolism is  stimulated,  and  urea  is  said  to  be  excreted  in  the 
saliva  and  sweat.  Atropine  arrests  this  diaphoresis.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  milk  be  increased.  The  hair  grows  more  actively 
under  a  course  of  .Jaborandi.  Bronchial  and  nasal  secretions  flow 
more  freely ;  even  the  tears,  cerumen,  and  alimentarj'  secretions 
are  somewhat  increased ;  but  not  the  bile.  The  amount  of 
urine  is  moderately  raised  at  first  by  small  doses ;  necessarily 
diminished  if  profuse  sweating  have  occurred.  The  menses 
are  not  affected.  The  eye  is  affected  specifically,  as  it  is  locally. 
Respiration  is  not  modified  directly  by  Pilocarpino.  At  first 
the  heart  and  pulse  are  accelerated,  but  they  are  afterwards 
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slowed  and  weakened ;  tte  vessels  dilate ;  the  Wood  pressure 
falls  temporarily,  then  rises,  and  finally  falls.  Part  of  these 
effects  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  drug  on  the  vagus  in  the 
heart,  and  can  he  arrested  hy  Atropine ;  part  to  the  ganglia. 
The  temperature  rises  hefore,  and  falls  during,  the  sweating. 

Pilocarpine  has  heen  tried  in  every  kind  of  disease,  but  is 
now  chiefly  given  as  a  powerful  and  rapid  diaphoretic.  It  is 
of  most  service  in  renal  disease,  especially  with  ur£emia,  elimi- 
nating both  water  and  urea.  It  is  less  useful  in  effusions  into 
the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  fn  cardiac  di-opsy,  and,  indeed,  in 
every  class  of  case,  it  must  he  used  with  caution  if  the  heart 
he  weak.  It  has  also  been  given  in  syphilis,  and  in  a  variety 
of  uterine  conditions,  with  various  results.  Bronchial  catarrh, 
asthma,  and  pertussis  are  all  relieved  by  the  flux  which  it 
establishes.  Small  doses  relieve  the  thirst  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease.  Very  conflicting  reports  have  been  published  of  its 
value  in  diphtheria,  where  it  is  said  to  loosen  or  detach  the 
false  membrane.  It  has  been  given  with  success  as  an  antidote 
to  Atropine. 

SIMARUBACE^. 

Qiiassiac  L,igmim.— Quassia  Wood.  The  chips, 
shavings,  ox  raspings  of  the  Wood  of  Picrsena  excelsa. 
From  Jamaica. 

Characters. — Billets  varying  in  size,  frequently  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thigh.  Wood  dense,  tough,  yellowish-white.  Chips, 
shavings,  or  raspings  ;  inodorous,  intensely  and  purely  bitter. 

Snhstanoe  resembling  Quassia:  Sassafras,  which  is  aromatic, 
not  bitter. 

Composition. — The  active  principle  of  Quassia  is  quassin, 
t''32lT440io)  ^  white,  crystalline,  neutral  bitter  principle.  Quassia 
contains  no  tannin. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Quassise. — Aqueous.    48  in  1.    Dose,  3  to  5  gr. 

2.  Infusum  Quassiae.— 1  in  80  of  coW  Water.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

3.  Tinctura  Quassise.— 1  in  27  of  Proof  Spirit.  Lose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Quassia  is  a  pure  or  simple  bitter,  and  possesses  the 
various  properties  fully  described  under  Cahtmh'.e  Radix.  It 
is  very  extensively  used.  The  special  points  to  bo  noted  re- 
specting it  are  :  (1)  that  its  preparations  contain  notanuin,  and 
may  bo  combined  with  salts  of  Iron ;  (2)  that  it  is  entirely 
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devoid  of  flavour,  and  intensely  bitter.,  i.e.  less  agi-eeable  than 
Gentian  and  Chiretta  ;  and  (3)  that  the  Infusion  makes  an 
excellent  anthelmintic  enema. 

CELASTRACE^. 
Euonynii  Cortex.— Euonymus  Bark.  Tlie  dried 
root-bark  of  Euonymus  atropurpureiis. 

Characters. — -Quilled  or  curved  pieces,  -J^  to  i  inch  thick, 
ash-grey  with  dark  patches  -without ;  whitish  within ;  soft  and 
friable ;  occasionally  with  rootlets ;  odour  peculiar ;  taste 
sweetish,  somewhat  bitter,  and  acrid. 

Compositmi. — Euonymus  contains  an  intensely  bitter  resin 
and  a  fixed  oil. 

Preparation. 

Extractum  Euonymi  Siccum. — Dry  Extract  of  Euonymus. 
"Euonymin."  Aqueous  and  spirituous,  incorporated 
with  sugar  of  milk.    Dose,  1  to  4  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Euonymin  is  an  hepatic  stimulant,  direct  cholagogue, 
and  mild  cathartic.    It  is  used  in  constipation  and  hepatic 
derangements. 

RHAMNACEiE. 
Rliamni  Frangulse  Cortex.— Frangula  Bark. 
The  dried  bark  of  Rliamnus  Frangula.  Collected 
from  the  young  trunk  and  moderate-sized  branches, 
and  kept  at  least  one  year  before  being  used.  Im- 
ported from  Holland. 

Characters. — Small  quills,  the  bark  itself  being  very  thin, 
covered  with  a  greyish-brown  or  blackish-brown  corkj-  laj-er, 
marked  with  transverse  whitish  lenticels;  smooth,  brownish- 
yellow  within.  Fracture  short  and  purplish  exteraally  ;  some- 
what fibrous  and  yellowish  within.  No  marked  odour ;  taste 
pleasant,  sweetish,  slightly  bitter. 

Composition. — Frangula  contains  a  glucoside,  franfftdiu, 
yielding  emoclin,  Cj^Hj^Oj,  also  found  in  Rheum  (q.v.). 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Rhamni  Frangulse. — Alcoholic  and  aqueous. 

Dose,  15  to  60  gr. 

2.  Extractum  Rhamni  Frangulse  Liquidum. — 1  in  1.  I>ose, 

1  to  4  fl.dr. 


Mastiche. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Rhamnus  Frangula  is  a  certain  and  pleasant  aperient, 
without  griping  or  severe  cathartic  action,  used  in  chronic 
constipation,  and  especially  suitahle  for  children. 

Rliamiii  Pursliiaiise  Cortex.—  Sacred  Bark. 
Cascara  Sagrada.  The  dried  bark  of  Ehamnus 
Purshiana.    From  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 

Characters. — Quills  or  incurved  pieces,  the  hark  itself  being 
fi-om  -gS-  to  1^  inch  thick ;  smooth  externally,  covered  with  a 
greyish- white  layer,  frequently  marked  with  lichens.  Beneath 
the  surface  and  internally  it  is  brownish,  nearly  smooth, 
and  striated  longitudinally.  Fractui'e  short,  except  internally, 
whore  it  is  fibrous.    No  marked  odour ;  taste  bitter. 

Composition. — A  crystalline  neutral  principle  and  various 
resinoid  bodies  have  been  obtained  from  Cascara. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Cascarse  Sagradse.  —  Alcoholic  and  aqueous. 

Dose,  2  to  8  gr. 

2.  Extractum  Cascarse  Sagradse  Liquidum. — 1  in  1.  Dose, 

I  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Cascara  Sagrada  is  tonic  and  stomachic  in  small  doses, 
aperient  in  large  doses,  and  cathartic  if  freely  given.  It  is 
useful  in  the  same  class  of  cases  as  the  Ehamnus  Frangula, 
but  is  more  active  and  certain.  The  Liquid  Extract  may  be 
given  in  a  single  full  dose  in  the  morning,  or  in  divided  doses 
of  10  to  15  min.  thiJ^e  a  day,  before  meals. 

ANACARDIACEiE. 

Mastiche. — Mastich.  A  concrete  resinous  exu- 
dalion  obtained  by  incision  irom  the  bark  of  the  ^tem 
and  large  branches  of  Pistacia  Lentiscus.    From  Scio. 

Characters. — Small  irregular  yellowish  tears,  generally 
glassy,  brittle,  becoming  ductile  when  chewed  ;  odour  balsamic, 
taste  resinous.  Siihstance  resembling  Mastich :  Acacia  ;  larger, 
rougher,  and  more  opaque. 

Composition. — Mastich  consists  of  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  a 
resin,  maslichic  acid,  C2oH;)i0.j,  soluble  in  alcohol ;  of  a  smaller 
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quantity  of  another  resin,  masticin,  CjqHjiO,  soluble  in  ether 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  and  of  a  trace  of  volatile  oil. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Mastich  was  formerly  used  much  like  other  oleo-resins, 
but  its  application  is  now  confined  to  dentistry,  where  it  is 
employed  as  a  temporary  stopping  for  cariou5  teeth.  A  solu- 
tion in  ether  or  collodion  is  applied  on  cotton  wool  with  oil  of 
cloves,  and  remaias  as  a  firm  plug  by  evaporation  of  the  solvent. 

AMYRIDACE^. 

Myi'i'lia. — Myrrh.  A  guni-resmous  exudation 
from  the  stem  of  Balsamodendron  Myrrha.  Collected 
in  Arabia  Felix  and  Abyssinia. 

Characters. — In  irregvdar-shaped  tears  or  masses  varjnng 
miv.h  in  size,  reddish-yeUow  or  reddish-brown;  brittle,  the 
fractured  surface  irregular  and  somewhat  oily ;  odour  agree- 
able, aromatic  ;  taste  aromatic,  acrid,  bitter. 

Composition. — Myrrh  contains  gum,  60  per  cent. ;  a  volatile 
oil,  Ci(,Hi]0,  myrrhol,  2  per  cent. ;  and  a  resin,  myrrhin,  35 
per  cent.  Impicrities. — Every  variety  of  resin  and  gum-resin; 
detected  by  appearance,  smell,  and  taste.    Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

Pi-eparations. 

1.  Pilula  Aloes  et  Myrrhas. — 1  in  6.    See  Aloe  Socotrina. 

2.  Tinctura  Myrrhse. — 1  in  8.    Dose,  \to  I  fl.dr. 

Myrrh  is  also  contained  in  Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum, 
Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  Pilula  Asafoetidse  Composita,  and 
Pilula  Rhei  Composita. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  rSES. 

Externally. — Myrrh  is  a  stimulant  and  disinfectant  like 
other  oleo-resins,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  dressing  for  idcers. 

Internally. — It  exerts  a  similar  effect  upon  the  mouth, 
throat,  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  much  employed  as  a  wash 
(2  fl.dr.  of  the  Tincture  to  4  fl.oz.  of  water)  in  spongy  gums  and 
ulcerated  mouth ;  as  a  gargle  in  rehixod  throat ;  and  as  a 
stomachic  and  adjuvant  of  purgatives  in  dyspepsia,  anajmie, 
and  constipation. 


Tragacantha. 


2.  ACTION  ON  THE  liLOOD,   SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION 

AND   USES.  • 

Myrrh  increases  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  hlood, 

apparently  by  stimulating  lacteal  activity,  and  this  fact  may  in 
part  account  for  its  value  along  with  Iron  in  ansemia.  Nothing 
definite  is  known  of  its  specific  action.  Like  the  oleo-resms 
(see  TerebinthinoB  Oleum),  Myrrh  appears  to  be  excreted  by  the 
mucous  membranes,  especially  the  genito-urinary  and  respira- 
tory tracts,  and  stimulates  them  during  its  passage.  It  is  thus 
an  uterine  stimulant  and  emmenagogue,  and  is  extensively 
given  along  with  Aloes  or  Iron  in  the  amenorrhoea  of  girls. 
As  a  stimulant  and  disinfectant  expectoraoat  it  is  used  less 
than  formerly  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

Elemi. — Manila  Elemi.  A  conci-ete  resinous 
exudation,  the  botanical  source  of  which  is  probably 
Canarium  commune.    Imported  from  Manila. 

Characters. — A  soft  unctuous  adhesive  mass ;  becoming- 
harder,  more  resinous,  and  yellowish  by  age;  odour  strong, 
fragrant,  fennel-like ;  moistened  with  rectified  spirit,  it 
breaks  up  into  small  particles  consisting  microscopically  of 
acicular  crystals.  Substances  resembling  Elemi:  Asafoetida, 
Galbanum,  Ammoniacum  ;  known  by  smell. 

Composition. — Elemi  is  a  mixture  of  a  terpene  and  80  per 
cent,  of  resinous  bodies. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Elemi. — 1  to  4  of  Simple  Ointment. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Elemi  acts  like  Resin  of  Turpentine,  and  the  Ointment  is 
employed  as  a  stimulant  and  disinfectant. 

LEGUMINOSiE. 

Ti'agacantlia.. — Tragacanth.  A  gummy  exu- 
dation, obtained  from  incisions  in  the  stem  of  As- 
tragalus gummifer,  and  some  other  species.  Collected 
in  Asia  Minor. 

Characters. — White  or  yellowish  flakes,  curved  and  ridged, 
somewhat  translucent,  tough  and  elastic,  but  rendered  more 
pulverisable  by  a  heat  of  120"  Fahr.      Inodoi-ous;  nearly 
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tasteless.  Very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water;  but  swells 
into  a  gelatinous  masb,  which  is  tinged  violet  by  tincture  of 
iodine.  Impurities. — Other  gums.  After  maceration  in  cold 
water,  the  fluid  portion  is  not  precipitated  by  rectified  spirit. 
Substance  resembling  Tragacanth  :  Scilla,  which  is  thicker  and 
opaque. 

Composition. — Tragacanth  consists  of  two  gums :  bassorin, 
C12H20O10,  33  per  cent.,  comparatively  insoluble  in  water,  and 
unfermentable  ;  and  a  gum  nearly  identical  with  the  arabin  of 
acacia  (but  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead),  53  per  cent.,  soluble 
in  water.    It  also  contains  a  little  starch. 

Preparations. 

1.  Glycerinum  Tragacanthse.— 3  ;  Glycerine,  12;  Water,  2. 

2.  Mucilago  Tragacanthse.  — 1  in  80  of  Water,         the  aid  oj 

Rectified  Spirit. 

3.  Pulvis  Tragacanthse  Compositus.  —  Tragacanth,  1 ;  Gum 

Acacia,  1  ;  Starch,  1 ;  Sugar,  3.    JDose,  20  to  60  gx. 

Tragacanth  is  also  contained  in  Puhds  Opii  Compositus, 
Confectio  Opii,  and  Confectio  Sulphirris. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Internally,  TVagacanth  is  demulcent.  The  Mucilage  may 
be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  substances  in  hnctuses  for 
pharyngeal  cough.  Tragacanth  is  partly  converted  into 
sugar  by  the  stomach  ;  in  large  quantities  it  causes  indigestion. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  to  suspend  resins  and  heavy  powders 
such  as  Bismuth,  the  simple  gum  being  preferable  to  the  Com- 
pound Powder,  because  less  likely  to  ferment. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC   AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Tragacanth,  like  other  gums,  enters  the  blood  and  tissues, 
partly  unchanged,  partly  as  sugar  and  other  products,  and  has 
a  nutritive  effect  of  comparatively  low  value.  It  is  not  used 
for  this  purpose.  A  remote  demulcent  effect  on  the  urinary 
organs  is  probably  imaginary  only. 

Glycyi'rliizse  Radix. — Liquorice  Root.  The 
root  and  subterranean  stems  or  stolons,  fresh  and  dried, 
o£  Glycyrrhiza  glabra.    Cultivated  in  England. 

Characters. — In  long  cylindrical  pieces,  smooth  when  fresh, 
fun'owed  when  dried ;  pliable ;  yoUowish-brown  or  reddish 
externally,  yellow  and  juicy  internally ;  with  sickly  earthy 
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odour ,  sweet  and  mucilaginous  when  fresh,  slightly  acrid  when 
dried.  Substances  resembling  Liquorice  Moot:  Pj'rethrum  and 
Taraxacum,  which  are  not  sweet. 

Composition. — Liquorice  Eoot  contains  grape-sugar,  gly- 
cxjrrhxzin,  starch,  resin,  asparagin,  and  malie  acid.  Glycyrrhizin 
is  a  yellow  amorphous  giucoside,  C24H3g09,  with  a  strong  bitter- 
sweet taste  and  acid  reaction,  yielding  glucose  and  a  very 
bitter  substance,  glycyrretin. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Grlycjrrrhizse.— Aqueous.    Dose,  5  gi-.  to  1  dr.  _ 

2.  Extractum  Glycsmrhizae  Liquidum. — Aqueous,  with  i  Spirit. 

Dose,  1  fl.dr. 

3.  Pulvis   Glycyrrhizse   Compositus.  —  Senna,  2  ;  Liquorice 

Root,  2 ;  Fennel,  1 ;  Sublimed  Sulphur,  1 ;  Sugar,  6. 
Dose,  30  to  60  gr. 

Liquorice  or  its  preparations  are  contained  in  many  prepara- 
tions throughout  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  especially  covers  the 
taste  of  Senna,  Aloes,  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  Senega,  Hyos- 
cyamus,  Turpentine,  and  Bitter  Sulphates.  The  powdered 
root  is  a  useful  basis  for  pills. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Liquorice  is  chiefly  used  for  the  pharmaceutical  purposes 
just  indicated.  It  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and  increases  the  flow 
of  sahva  and  mucus  when  slowly  chewed  or  sucked.  It  is 
a  popular  demulcent,  used  to  relieve  sore  throat  and  coughs. 

Scoparii  Cacumina. — Broom  Tops.  The  fresh 
and  dried  tops  of  Cytisus  scopariiis.  Indigenous. 

Characters.  —  Straight,  angular,  branched,  dark-green, 
smooth,  tough  twigs ;  of  a  bitter  nauseous  taste ;  odour  when 
bruised  peculiar. 

Composition. — Scoparium  contains  two  active  principles, 
scoparin  and  sparteine,  besides  other  constituents.  Scoparin, 
CnjH220in,  is  a  yellow  crystalline  neutral  body,  said  by  some 
to  be  a  diuretic,  by  others  not  so.  Sparteine,  CigHogN,  is  a 
volatile,  oily-looking  liquid  alkaloid,  allied  in  appearance,  com- 
position, and  action  to  conine.    See  Conii  Friictus,  jjage  280. 

Preparations. 

1.  Decoctum  Scoparii. — 1,  dried,  in  20.    Bose,  2  to  4  fl.oz. 

2.  Succus  Scoparii. — 3  of  juice  of  fresh  tops  to  1  of  Rectified 

Spirit.    Lose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  action  of  Broom  on  the  system  is  still  obscure,  the 
only  fact  definitely  known  being  that  it  frequently  produces 
free  diuresis.  Scoparin  appears  to  be  diuretic  and  purgative. 
Sparteine  increases  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  in  cardiac  disease  in  the  place  of  Digitalis,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  certainly  inferior.  Broom  itself  is  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy,  especially 
cardiac  dropsy,  but  is  almost  invariably'  combined  with  other 
drugs  of  the  same  class,  such  as  Digitalis  and  Acetate  of 
Potassium.    It  should  be  avoided  in  acute  renal  di-opsy. 

Pterocarpi  Lig^mim. — Red  Sandal  Wood. 
The  sliced  oi-  msped  heart-wood  of  Pterocarpus  santa- 
linus.    From  CeyloD. 

Characters. — Dense  heavy  billets;  externally  dark  brown, 
internally  deep  blood-red,  variegated  with  lighter  red  zones,  if 
cut  transversely.  Chips  deep  reddish-bro^vn,  of  a  faint  pecu- 
liar odour,  and  shghtly  astringent  taste.  Substance  resembling 
Sandal  IFood:  Logwood;  less  dense.    {See  page  262.) 

Composition. — Red  Sandal  "Wood  contains  a  blood-red 
crystalline  resinoid  principle,  santalic  acid  or  santalin,  C14HJ2O4, 
insoluble  in  water. 

USE. 

Eed  Sandal  "Wood  is  used  only  to  give  colour  to  the  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Lavender. 

Kilio. — KiNO.  The  juice  obtained  from  incisions 
made  in  the  trunk  of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  in- 
spissated without  artificial  heat.    From  Malabar. 

Characters. — In  small,  angular,  glistening,  reddish-black, 
brittle  fragments,  translucent  and  ruby-red  at  the  edges ; 
inodorous ;  very  astringent,  tinging  the  saliva  blood-red. 
Partly  soluble  in  water  ;  soluble  in  spirit. 

Composition. — Kino  contains  75  per  cent,  of  kino-tannic 
acid,  CjgHigOs,  giving  a  greenish  precipitate  with  persalts  of 
iron;  brenzcatechin,  a  derivate  of  cateehin  (see  Catechu  FaUidum, 
page  300) ;  kino-red,  formed  from  kino-tannic  acid  by  oxyda- 
tion  ;  and  gum.  Incompatibles. — Mineral  acids,  alkalies,  and 
carbonates,  metallic  salts,  and  gelatine.    Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Pulvis  Kino  Compositus. — Kino,  15 ;  Opium,  1  ;  Cinna- 
mon, 4.    1  of  Opium  in  20.    Base,  5  to  20  gr. 
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2.  Tinctura  Kino.— Kino,  2  ;  Glycerine,  3  ;  Water,  5  ;  .Recti- 
fied Spirit,  to  make  1  pint.    Dose,  ^  to  2  fl.dr. 
Kmo  is  also  a  constituent  of  Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus, 
1  in  5.   


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Kino  closely  resembles  Tannic  Acid  in  its  action,  and  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  {See  page  371.)  It  is  chiefly 
emploj^ed  in  the  form  of  astringent  gargles,  and  as  a  con- 
stituent of  mixtures  for  diarrhosa. 

Balsamion  Peruviannm. — Balsam  of  Peru. 
A  balsam  exuded  from  the  tiaink  of  Myroxylon 
Pereirse,  after  the  bark  has  been  beaten,  scorched,  and 
removed.    Prom  Salvador  in  Central  America. 

Characters.— A.  reddish-brown  or  nearly  black  liquid,  trans- 
lucent in  thin  films ;  having  the  consistence  of  sji'up,  a 
balsamic  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste.  Insoluble  in  water  ;  soluble 
in  chloroform  or  rectified  spirit. 

Composition. — Balsam  of  Peru  is  a  complex  substance.  The 
greater  part  consists  of  (I)  the  volatile  oil  of  Peruvian  balsam, 
which  is  itself  composed  of  cinnamin  (cinnamate  of  benzyl), 
C7H7,CgH702 ;  stja-acin  (cinnamate  of  cinnamyl),  CjgHjgOa ; 
peruvin  (benzyl-alcohol),  C7H7HO  ;  benzoate  of  benzyl, 
C7H7,C7Hg02 ;  and  styrone  (cinnamic  alcohol),  C9H9HO ;  (2) 
cinnamic  acid  and  benzoic  acid  (IIC7Hg02)  in  small  quantities  ; 
and  (3)  a  mixture  of  resins,  probably  hydrates  of  cinnamin. 
l)ose,  lO  to  15  min.,  made  into  an  emulsion  with  mucilage. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Balsam  of  Peru  possesses  the  properties  of  its 
several  constituents.  Benzoic  Acid  and  its  allies  and  resins, 
being  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  a  vascular  and  nutritive 
stimulant,  and  a  nervine  sedative.  (See  Terebinth  ince  Oleum  for 
a  fuU  account.)  Balsams  have  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
as  applications  to  wounds  and  sores,  but  are  now  almost  entirely 
displaced  by  simpler  dressings,  such  as  Carbolic  Acid  and  Boric 
Acid.  _  They  are  still  used,  however,  to  cleanse  bed-sores.  A 
more  important  application  of  Peruvian  Balsam  is  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  skin,  namely,  (1)  in  some  chronic  inflammatory 
afl^ections  (eczema) ;  (2)  to  relieve  itching  (prurigo,  urticaria, 
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etc.) ;  and  (3)  in  scabies,  for  which  it  is  an  excellent  remedy, 
killing  the  acarus,  relieving  the  itching  and  inflammation,  and 
disinfecting  the  parts.  The  entire  skin  should  be  thoroughly 
rubbed  with  it  (1  dr.  to  1  oz.  of  Soft  Paraiiin)  on  two  or  more 
occasions ;  a  warm  bath  being  taken  before,  and  the  application 
washed  off  in  the  morning  with  Soft  Soap. 

Internally. — Balsam  of  Peru  has  a  mild  carminative  effect 
on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  like  volatile  oils. 

2.    ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION 

AND  LSES. 

The  important  changes  undergone  in  the  blood  and  tissues 
by  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids,  and  the  excretion  of  these  and 
of  aromatic  oils  by  the  mucous  membranes,  kidneys,  and  skin, 
are  fuUy  discussed  under  Benzoinum,  Siyrax,  and  Terebinthina: 
Oleum.  The  constituents  of  Peruvian  Balsam  appear  chiefly  to 
affect  the  respiratory  organs  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  added  to 
cough  mixtures  as  an  agreeable  stimulant  and  disinfectant 
expectorant  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

Balsamiim  Toliitamim. — Balsam  of  Tolu. 
A  balsam  which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  Myroxylon 
Toluifera  after  incisions  have  been  made  in  the  bark. 
From  New  Granada. 

Characters.— A.  reddish- yellow,  soft  and  tenacious  solid, 
becoming  hard  by  keeping.  It  presents  microscopical  crystals 
of  cinnamic  acid.  Odour  highly  fragrant;  taste  somewhat 
aromatic  and  acid.    Soluble  in  spirit,  with  an  acid  reaction. 

Composition.— 1iaXsdi.m.  of  Tolu  contains  a  tcrpcne,  CioH.,6, 
lolene;  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids;  and  various  resins.  Dose,  10 
to  20  gr.,  as  an  emulsion. 

Freparations. 

1.  Syrupus  Tolutanus.— 1  in  29. '  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 

2.  Tinctura  Tolutana.— 1  in  8  of  Spirit.    Dose,  15  to  30  mm. 

Balsam  of  Tola  is  also  a  constituent  of  Tinctura  Benzoini 
Composita,  and  Pilula  Phosphori ;  Tinctin-e  of  Tolu  o/Trochisci 
Acidi  Tannici,  Morphinaj,  Morphin;e  ct  Ipecacuanha-,  and  Upn. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

These  are  the  same  as  those  of  Peruvian  Balsam, 
Tolu  is  used  internally  only,  and  chiefly  a!^ a  pleasant  mgrec 
of  cough  mi.N.tures. 
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Physostigiiiatis  Semen. — Calabar  Bean.  The 
dried  seed  of  Physostigma  venenosum.  Western  Africa. 

Characters. — Fi'om  about  1  to  incli  long,  f  inch  Lroad, 
and  \  inch  thick  ;  oblong'  and  somewhat  I'eniform,  with  a  long 
broad  blackish  furrow  along  its  convex  side.  Testa  hard, 
brittle,  roughish,  deep  chocolate-brown  or  brownish-red, 
enclosing  a  closely  adhering  nucleuo,  which  pi-incipally  con- 
sists of  two  hard  white  brittle  cotyledons  separated  by  a  cavity. 
Inodorous  ;  with  no  marked  taste  beyond  that  of  an  ordinary 
bean.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol,  and  imperfectly  to  water. 
The  cotyledons"  moistened  with  solution  of  potash  acquire  a 
permanent  pale  yellow  colour. 

Composition. — Besides  the  ordinary  constituents  of  beans, 
the  Seed  of  Physostigma  contains  two  alkaloids,  (1)  physos- 
tigmine  or  eserine,  CjgH^iNgO.^,  combining  with  acids,  and 
variously  obtained  as  colourless  crystals,  or  an  amorphous  or 
syrupy  body ;  and  (2)  calabarine,  usually  mixed  with  commer- 
cial Eseanne.    Base,  in  poivcler,  1  to  4  gr. 

Preparation. 

Extractum  Physostigmatis. — Spirituous.    45  in  1.  Dose, 
to  i  gr. 

From  Physostigmatis  Semen  is  made : 

Physostigmina.— Physostigmine,  Eserine,  G;|gH2iN302. 

<S'o!/>-C(?.— Made  from  the  Alcoholic  Extract  of  Calabar  Bean, 
by  dissolving  it  in  water;  ad -ling  Bicarbonate  of 
Sodium  ;  shaking  the  mixture  with  ether ;  and  evapo- 
rating the  ethereal  liquid. 

Characters. — Pinlash  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  diluted  acids.  Aqueous 
solution  alkaline,  becomes  red  when  warmed  or  shaken 
with  dilute  solution  of  potash. 

Preparation. 

Lamella.  Piivsostigminje.— Discs  of  Gelatine,  with  some 
Glycerine,  each  weighing  about  -J^  gr.,  and  con- 
taining y^L^  gr.  of  Physostig-mine. 

Sulphate  and  SHlicylate  of  Eserine  {non-official)  are  also  used. 


ACTION  AND  USKS. 
1.  I.MMEDIATK  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Extract  of  Physostigma  or  preparations  of  Eserine  are 
readily  absorbed  by  the  conjunctiva,  and  produce  the  specifio 
contraction  of  the  pupil  to  lie  presently  noticed. 
E-8 
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■  Taken  by  the  moutli,  Calabar  Bean  in  moderate  doses 
sometimes  causes  sickness  and  colic,  and  in  larger  doses 
diaiTboea,  all  from  increased  and  irregular  peristalsis,  ap- 
parently of  local  origin.  The  Extract  is  therefore  occasionally 
used  in  habitual  constipation. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Eserine  enters  the  blood  unchanged,  and  passes  thence 
into  all  the  tissues.  Along  with  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
just  described,  moderate  doses  of  the  Bean  give  rise  to  a  sense 
of  weakness,  faintness,  and  shortness  of  breath ;  larger  doses 
to  an  aggravation  of  the  same  symptoms,  with  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  frontal  headache,  salivation,  diaphoresis,  slowing  and 
veak-ening  of  the  pulse.    These  are  short  of  poisonous  effects. 

On  analysis  it  is  found  that  consciousnt-ss  is  not  lost, 
though  impaired  by  large  doses,  showing  comparative  freedom 
of  the  convolutions.  The  cord  is  the  part  principally  affected 
by  Calabar  Bean,  the  chief  symptoms  being  of  the  nature  of 
motor  paralysis  from  depression  of  the  anterior  cornua,  and 
thus  of  reflex  irritability  also.  {Calaharine  has  a  stimulant 
effect  on  the  cord,  but  otherwise  agrees  in  action  with  Eserine.) 
The  respiratory  muscles  necessarily  fail  from  this  cause.  The 
posterior  cornua  (sensory  portions)  of  the  cord  are  paralj'^d  to 
a  degree,  so  that  sensibility  is  diminished  in  the  hmbs.  The 
motor  nerves  and  muscles  are  but  slightly  affected  directl>-. 
Occasional  twitchings  occur,  partly,  at  least,  direct  in  ongm. 
The  sensory  nerves  are  not  directly  influenced. 

The  medulla  is  decidedly  affected  by  Physostigma.  Thus 
the  respiratory  centre,  after  brief  (probably  reflex)  stimulation, 
is  depressed,  and  death  occurs  chiefly  by  asphyxia.  The 
cardiac  centre  is  flrst  stimulated,  so  that  the  heart  beats  more 
powerfully  and  less  frequently  ;  but  at  last,  or  after  large 
doses,  depression  ensues.  Therewith  the  intracardiac  branches 
of  the  vagus  are  probably  stimulated  at  first,  and  the  ganglia 
paralysed  at  last.  The  blood  pressure  rises  with  the  increased 
cardiac  action,  and  falls  later  on.  Whether  there  be  any  direct 
action  of  Eserine  on  the  vaso-motor  apparatus  is  unsettled. 

Contraction  of  the  pupil  and  spasm  of  accommodation 
lire  strildng  and  highly  important  effects  of  Eserine,  whether 
it  be  given  internally  or  applied  locally.  Both  phenomena  are 
due  to  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  third  nerve,  and  not  to 
central  disturbance  as  in  the  contraction  caused  by  Opium,  nor 
to  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic.  They  are  accompanied  by  fall 
of  the  intraocular  tension,  and  can  be  removed  by  Atropine 

The  salivary  secretion  is  increased  through  the  centre  01 
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the  chorda,  hut  ceases  after  large  doses  from  aiTest  of  the 
circulation  in  the  glands. 

The  specific  xises  of  Calahar  Bean  depend  on  its  action  on 
the  cord  and  the  eye.  It  has  heen  frequently  given  in  tetanus, 
and  other  convulsive  diseases  referahle  to  irritation  or  disease 
of  the  spinal  centres,  and  apparently  with  success,  although 
many  cases  recover  spontaneously,  and  others  resist  theEserine. 
The  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid  should  he  given  subcutaneously 
in  doses  of  gr.  ^  to  in  solution ;  or  gr.  1  of  the  Extract, 
rubbed  up  with  spirit,  gum,  and  water,  may  be  given 
subcutaneously,  or  gr.  1  by  the  mouth,  repeated  m  two  hours, 
and  foUowed  by  doses  of  gr.  -^i.o\  every  few  hours.  For  the 
convulsions  of  Strjx'hnine  poisoning  Calahar  Bean  is  of  Httle  or 
no  use.  Neither  is  it  of  much  real  service  in  the  treatment  of 
poisoning  by  Atropine  or  Chloral,  as  was  once  expected. 

In  diseases  of  the  eye  Eserine  is  now  much  used.  A  drop 
of  a  solution  of  the  non-official  sulphate  (2  gr.  to  1  fl.oz.  of 
water)  is  applied  locally  to  diminish  intraocular  pressure  in 
glaucoma,  perforating  keratitis,  etc. ;  in  paralysis  of  the  iris 
and  cibary  muscle,  e.g.  after  diphtheria  {\  gx.  to  1  fl  oz.)  ;  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  Atropine ;  or  to  diminish  the  entrance 
of  light  in  painful  diseases  of  the  eye,  photophobia,  etc.  The 
Lamellfe,  inserted  beneath  the  lids,  are  a  convenient  form  for 
ophthalmic  purposes. 

3.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTIOK. 

Eserine  is  excreted  by  the  liver  and  salivary  glands,  hut 
has  never  been  found  in  the  urine. 


Chrysarobinum — Chrysarobin.  Goa  Pow- 
der. The  medullary  matter  of  the  stem  and  branches 
of  Andira  araroba,  dried  and  powdered  ;  containing 
and  yielding  chrysophan,  which  is  rapidly  oxydised 
into  chrysophanic  acid. 

Characters.— K%  purified  by  solvents  it  is  a  light  brownish- 
yellow,  minutely  crystalline  powder,  tasteless,  inodorous.  Very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water;  almost  entirely  so  in  150  parts  of 
hot  spirit. 

Composition.— (^)axj%^TQ\An,  C3oH2„07,  is  converted  into 
chri/.iophame  acid,  C,„H«0:„  by  slow  oxydation,  or  by  solution  in 
strong  potash  and  docompcsition  with  a  mineral  acid.  Chryso. 
phanic  acid  is  also  contained  in  Rhubarb.  (See  Rhei  Eadix. 
page  349.)    i>o.vc,  1  to  *  gr. 
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Preparation. 

Unguentum  Chrysarobini.— 1  to  24  of  Benzoated  Lard. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Chrysarobin  destroys  low  vegetable  or- 
ganisms in  connection  with  the  skin,  stains  it  purple-red 
and  stimulates  it  so  much  as  to  produce  in  some  instances 
serious  constitutional  disturbance.  It  is  a  successful  applica- 
tion in  some  forms  of  ringworm,  and  in  scaly  and  other  diseases 
of  the  skin,  especially  psoriasis. 

Internally,  it  is  apt  to  cause  vomiting  and  purging.  It 
has  been  given  with  variable  success  in  psoriasis  and  other 
cutaneous  diseases,  apparently  from  a  remote  IochI  action  on 
the  skin.  It  is  also  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  stains  the 
urine  yellow. 

iiaensia  AlexfBi^«lriB?a. — Alexandrian  Senna. 
The  cliied  leaOets  of  Cassia  acutifolia  (Cassia  lanceo- 
lata).    From  Alexandria. 

Characters.— Ahont  f  to  fully  1  inch  long,  lanceolate  or 
oval-lanceolate,  acute,  unequal  at  the  base,  entire,  thin,  brittle, 
pale  yellowish-green ;  veined  on  the  lower  surface  ;  nearly 
smooth.  Odour  peculiar,  faint,  tea-like;  taste  mucilaginous, 
nauspons.  sickly.  Ifiipnrities,  and  substances  resemhling  Senna: 
Soleiiostemma  Argel,  Uva  Ursi,  and  Barosma,  all  equal  at  the 
base. 

ScMiaa  InslBPa.— East  Indian  or  Tinnivei.ly 
Senna.  The  dried  leaflets  of  Cassia  angustifolia 
(Cassia  elongata).   From  Soutliern  India. 

Characters.— Khoni  1  to  2  inches  in  length,  lanceolate, 
acute,  unequal  at  the  base,  thin,  entire;  yellowisli-groen  and 
smooth  above,  somewhat  duller  beneath ;  glabrous  or  slightly 
pubescent.    In  odour  an'l  taste  similar  to  Alexand'  lan  Senna. 

VomposUion.-^amY.\.  contains  an  active  principle,  cathartic 
acid;  a  colouring  matter  closelv  allied  to  chrysophanic  and;  a 
peculiar  unfcrincntable  su^av,  catharto-mannitc ;  other  obscure 
gluco.si(les  snviapicrin  and  scnnncrol;  and  various  vegetable 
Kilts  Cathartic  acid,  a  highly  important  body,  is  .in  amor- 
phous glu(.o.sifle.  C,8„H„AS0.,,  which  forms  salt.s  with  bases, 
•md  can  bo  broken  up  into  glucose  and  cathartogenic  acid. 
.Dose,  10  to  30  gr.  in  powder. 
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Preparations  of  either  kind  of  Senna. 

1.  Confectio  Sennas.— Senna,  7  ;  Coriander  Fruit,  3;  Figs,  12; 

Tamarind,  9  ;  Cassia  Pulp,  9 ;  Prune,  6 ;  Liquorice,  1 ; 
Sugar,  30  ;  Water  q.s.  to  make  75.    Dose,  60  to  120  gr. 

2.  Infusum  Sennse. — 1  in  10,  with     Ginger.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

From  Infusum  Senna  is  prepared : 

MiSTURA  Sennye  Composita.— Infusion  of  Senna,  15  ;  Tinc- 
ture of  Senna,  2\ ;  Sulphate  of  Magnesium,  4  ; 
Liquid  Extract  of  Liquorice,  1  ;  Compound  Tincture 
of  Cardamoms,  l^-.    Do.se,  1  to  1^  fl.oz. 

3.  Syrupus  Sennse. — Senna,  16  oz.  ;  Oil  of  Coriander,  Bmins.  ; 

Sugar,  24  oz. ;  Water,  5  pints ;  Rectiiied  Spirit,  3  fl.oz. ; 
to  make  42  oz.    Dose,  1  to  4  fl.dr. 

4.  Tinctura  Sennse. — Senna,  2\  oz. ;  Raisins,  2  oz. ;  Caraway 

and  Coriander,  of  each,  h  oz„ ;  Proof  Spirit,  1  pint.  Dose, 
2  to  8  fl.dr. 

Senna  is  also  the  most  important  ingredient  in  Pulvis  GlycjT- 
rhizffi  Compositus.    2  in  12.    (&e  page  253.) 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Given  internally.  Senna  stimulates  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestine,  apparently  by  local  reflex  action  originating  in 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  bowel  itself;  and  produces  brisk 
peristaltic  movements  and  purgation  within  four  or  five  hours. 
The  colon  is  chiefly  stimulated,  hurrying  downwards  the  fluid 
contents  received  from  the  ileum,  which  appear  as  very  thin 
copious  yellow  stools,  witli  excess  of  sodium  salts  and  digestive 
products,  but  no  special  increase  of  bile.  Full  doses  cause  re- 
peated evacuation  and  griping,  but  no  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  surface.  The  pelvic  structures  may,  however,  become 
hyperaemic,  leading  to  hajmorrhoids  and  the  appearance  of  the 
menses.    Constipation  does  not  follow  the  use  of  Senna. 

Senna  is  never  given  alone,  but  always  with  a  carminative 
to  prevent  griping,  and  frequently  with  other  purgatives,  as  in 
the  Compound  Mixture.  Jt  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  purga- 
tives. It  is  very  extensively  prescribed  to  complete  the  eft'ect 
of  mercurial  and  other  duodenal  purgatives,  given  several  hours 
before.  It  afl'ords  at  once  a  ra[)id  and  a  a;ife  purge  at  tne  com- 
mencement of  febrile  attacks  in  children,  in  local  inflamma- 
tions, and  in  ccrobival  congestion.  As  an  habitual  laxative  in 
the  form  of  Pulvis  Glycyrrhizae  Compositus,  Senna  is  most 
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valuable,  being  a  simple  stimulant  of  the  muscular  coat,  which 
neitlier  loses  its  effect  by  use,  nor  produces  subsequent  consti- 
pation. Combined  with  bitter  and  other  stomachics,  it  is  use- 
ful in  dyspepsia,  the  laxative  effect  of  free  cathartic  acid 
naturally  being  increased  by  acids  and  diminished  by  alkalies. 

2.  ACTION  m  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Cathartic  acid  and  chrysophanic  acid  enter  the  blood,  pass 
thi'ough  the  tissues,  and  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  mam- 
mary giand ;  the  cathartic  acid  purging  infants  at  the  breast, 
the  chiysophanic  acid  staining  the  urine  yellow.  Senna  acts 
as  a  iDurgative  in  animals  when  injected  into  the  veins. 

Msematoxyli  Lig-iium — Logwood.  The  sliced 
liearfc-wood  of  Hsematoxylon  campeclnanum.  Im- 
ported from  Campeachy,  Honduras,  and  Jamaica. 

Characters. — The  logs  are  hard,  heavy,  externally  blackish- 
red,  internaUy  reddish-brown.  The  chips  are  reddish-brown, 
have  a  feeble  agreeable  odour,  and  a  sweetish  astringent  taste. 
A  small  portion  chewed  imparts  to  the  saliva  a  dark  reddish-pink. 

Substance  resembling  Logwood:  Red  Sandal  Wood,  which 
is  more  dense,  and  less  astringent  to  taste. 

Composition. — Logwood  contains  tannic  acid,  and  a  peculiar 
colouring  principle,  hcematoxijlin,  C\|.FIj40|.,  occurring  in  colour- 
loss  crystals,  which  become  red  on  exposure  to  light ;  the  solu- 
tions undergoing  various  changes  of  colour  with  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  coagulating  gelatine.  The  Decoction  precipitates 
purchloride  of  iron  violet-blue,  acetate  of  lead  and  other 
metallic  salts  a  beautiful  blue.  Other  less  important  sub- 
stances occur  in  logwood.  Licomjmtibles. — Mineral  acids, 
metallic  salts,  lime-water,  and  tartar-emetic. 

Pre2}arations. 

1.  Decoctum  Hsematoxyli. — 1  in  20,  with  ^  of  Cinnamon. 

Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Extractum  Hsematoxyli. — Aqueous.    Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Hajmatoxylon  possesses  the  astringent  action  of  Tannic 
Acid,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  class  of  cases.  See  page  371. 

Cassin;  Ptilpa  — Cassia  Pulp.  'J'lie  ])ulp  ob- 
tained from  the  pods,  recently  imported,  of  Cassia 
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Fistula,  the  Purging  Cassia.  Imported  from  the 
East  or  West  Indies. 

Characters  of  the  pods. — Cj'^lindrical,  \\  to  2  feet  long, 
shortly  stalked,  slightly  curved,  blackish -brown,  pointed,  very 
hard ;  indehiscent ;  divided  by  transverse  septa  into  numerous 
cells,  each  containing  a  seed  and  viscid  pulp.  The  pulp 
blackish-brown,  viscid,  with  a  sweetish  disagreeable  taste,  some- 
what sickly  ia  odour;  containing  seeds  and  dissepiments. 

Composition. — Cassia  Pulp  contains  sugar,  pectin,  mucilage, 
and  a  purgative  principle  probably  allied  to  cathartic  acid.  See 
Senna,  page  260. 

Cassice  Fulpa  is  contained  in  Confectio  Sennae,  about  1  in  8. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Cassia  Pulp  is  a  laxative,  given  only  as  Confectio  Sennas. 


Tamarindns. — Tamarind.  The  preserved  pulp 
of  the  fruit  of  Tamarindus  indica.  Imported  from 
the  West  Indies. 

Characters. — A  reddish-brown  moist  sugary  mass,  enclosing 
strong  branched  fibres,  and  brown  shining  seeds  enclosed  in 
a  tough  membranous  coat.  Taste  agreeable,  refreshing,  sub- 
acid. Impurity. — Copper;  a  piece  of  bright  iron  left  in  the 
pulp  for  an  hour  should  not  exhibit  any  deposit  of  copper. 

Composition. — Tamarind  contains  sugar,  gum,  tartaric  acid 
and  tartrate  of  potassium,  citric,  acetic,  and  various  aromatic 
acids. 

Tamarind  is  contained  in  Confectio  Senna3,  9  in  75. 


ACTIOS'  AND  USES. 

Tamarind  is  a  pleasant  acid  refrigerant  and  gentle  laxa- 
tive. Por  the  former  purpose  it  is  prepared  as  an  infusion, 
or  as  Tamarind  Whey  (1  part  of  the  pulp  to  30  parts  warm 
milk),  which  is  also  a  mild  purgative,  like  the  Confectio  Sennaj. 

Copaiha.  —  Copaiva.  The  oleo-resin  obtained 
by  deeply  cutting  or  boring  into  the  trunk  of  Copaifera 
Langsdoi'ffii,  and  other  species  of  Copaifera.  From  the 
Valley  of  the  Amazon,  West  and  East  Indies. 
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Characters. — A  more  or  less  viscid  L'quid  ;  generally  trans- 
parent,  occasionally  opalescent  and  slightly  fluorescent;  light 
yellow  to  pale  golden  brown ;  odour  pecuiiar,  aromatic  •  taste 
persistent,  acrid,  somewhat  bitter.  Sp.  gr.  0-940  to  ()-993. 
Insoluble  in  water ;  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils,  and  benzol. 

Composition. — Copaiva  consists  of  less  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  ofiicial  volatile  oil,  and  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  resin. 
Oil  of  Copaiva,  isomeric  with  turpentine,  Cjuflig,  is  colourless 
or  pale  yellow,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  Copaiva.  Resin  of 
Copaiva  is  a  brownish  resinous  mass,  consisting  of  a  crystallis- 
able  resin,  copaivic  acid,  Cj^Ha^Oo,  the  cliief  constituent  of  tho 
oleo-resin,  and  a  non-crystallisable  viscid  resiit  of  copaaa, 
amounting  to  1 J  per  cent.  The  pi'oportion  of  oil  and  resin 
varies  much  with  the  age  and  exposure  of  the  Copaiva.  Im- 
purities.— Turpentine;  detected  by  the  odour  on  heating. 
Fixed  oils ;  leaving  a  greasy  ring  round  the  resinous  stain 
when  heated  on  paper.  Copaiva  dissolves  ^  its  weight  of  carbo- 
nate of  magnesium  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  remains  transparent 
(copaivate  of  magnesium)  ;  fixed  oils  not  so.  Gurjun  balsam, 
coagulating  at  270°  ;  Copaiva  not  so.    Dose,  ^  to  1  ti.dr. 

From  Copaiba  is  made: 

Oleum  Copaibse. — The  oil  distilled  from  Copaiba.    Dose,  h  to 
20  min.,  with  mucilage  or  j'olk  of  egg. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Copaiva  produces  an  acrid  nauseous  sensation  in  the  mouth, 
warmth  in  the  stomach,  unpleasant  eructations,  and  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  like  other  oleo-resius.  Large  doses  or  the 
persistent  use  of  the  drug  leads  to  dyspepsia,  sickness,  and 
diarrhoea  ;  it  is  contra-indicated  in  irritable  states  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION,  AND  UEMOTE 
LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  active  principles  of  Copaiva  are  absorbed  into  tlu' 
blood,  and  pass  thence  into  tho  tissues.  The  action  on  the 
organs  is  obscure.  The  volatile  oil  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys, 
bi'onchi  and  slrin,  and  tho  rosin  at  least  by  the  kidneys.  All 
tho  secretions  smell  freely  of  tho  drug,  and  tho  noighbourliood 
of  the  patient  is  pervaded  with  a  cliaracteristic  unpleasant 
odour.    In  thus  passiug  through  the  eliminating  organs, 
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Copaiva  stimulates  them,  altering  their  secretions  and  the 
■  nutrition  of  their  cells  and  vessels.  The  uiine  is  passed  more 
frequently,  and  usually  in  increased  quantity :  but  it  may  be 
scanty,  with  albumen  and  blood,  pain  in  the  loins,  and  other 
symptoms  of  renal  congestion.  The  albumen  thus  passed 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  acid  resin  of  Copaiva  which 
may  be  thrown  down  from  the  urine  by  nitric  acid,  and  which 
is  dissolved  by  heat  or  alcohol.  Carried  bj^  the  urine  into  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  and  possibly  also  excreted  by  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  same  parts,  Copaiva  produces  along  the 
whole  genito-urinary  tract  a  stimulant  and  disinfectant 
effect.  A  similar  influence  is  produced  in  the  bronchi ;  the 
mucous  secretion  is  increased,  and  expectoration  reflexly  ex- 
cited. The  stimulation  of  the  skin  (and  probably  the  primary 
gastro-intestinal  irritation  in  part)  may  sometimes  cause  an 
eruption,  the  "  Copaiva  rash,"  not  unlike  that  of  measles. 

The  uses  of  Copaiva  depend  entirely  on  its  remote  local 
effects,  the  immediate  local  effects  only  suggesting  care  in  its 
administration.  Its  chief  appHcation  is  to  the  genito-urinary 
organs.  The  resin  is  given  in  doses  of  5  to  15  gr.,  suspended 
in  Almond  Mixture,  as  a  diuretic  in  hepatic  and  cardiac  dropsy, 
but  not  in  the  dropsy  of  Bright's  disease.  The  Oleo-resm 
is  not  used  for  this  purpose,  but  is  chiefly  employed  in 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  especially 
gonorrhoea,  when  the  first  acute  symptoms  have  somewhat 
subsided.  Naturally  it  is  less  useful  in  vaginitis.  Copaiva  is 
now  seldom  used  in  bronchial  affections,  on  account  of  the  un- 
pleasant effects  attending  it ;  but  it  will  sometimes  diminish 
and  disinfect  the  profuse  foul  products  of  chronic  bronchitis 
and  bronchiectasis  when  other  means  have  failed.  It  is  occa- 
sionally given  in  skin  diseases. 

Acaciae  OBemiseB — Gum  Acacia.  A  gummy 
exudation  fi-om  the  stem  and  branches  of  Acacia 
Senegal,  and  from  other  species  of  Acacia.  Collected 
chiefly  in  Kordofan. 

Characters  and  tests. —In  spheroidal  or  vermicular  tears 
or  masses  ;  colourless,  or  with  a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  reddish 
tint ;  opaque  from  numerous  minute  craclcs,  and  brittle,  or  in 
Jragments  with  shining  surfaces.  Inodorous ;  bland  and  muci- 
laginous in  taste.  Insohible  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water 
JmpuritieH.~iiia.xc\v.    Gum  resins  ;  detected  bv  smell  and  taste 

Coinposiltm.—Gnm  Acacia  consists  chiel'ly  of  arabic  acid, 
or  araOw,  CgHigOio,  combined  with  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
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potassium;  and  17  per  cent,  of  water.  Incompatibles. — Alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Borax,  persalts  of  ii'on,  and  subacetate  of 
!ead  render  it  gelatinous. 

Preparations. 

Mucilago  Acacise. — Gum,  4  ;  Water,  6.    Bose,  1  to  4  fl.dr. 

Gum  Acacia  is  also  contained  in  Mistura  Cretse,  ]\Iistura 
Guaiaci,  Pulvis  Amygdalae  Compositus,  Pulvis  Tra- 
gacantha3  Compositus,  and  in  all  Trochisci. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Acacia  possesses  very  similar  properties  and  physiological 
effects  to  those  of  Tragacanth,  and  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes.  (See  Tragacantha.)  An  objection  to  its  pharma- 
ceutical use  is  its  liability  to  undergo  fermentation,  and  cause 
indigestion  and  diarrhoea.  Its  principal  application  therapeuti- 
cally is  for  cough,  in  the  form  of  lozenges  and  linctuses. 

Indig^o. — CgHglSrO.  {Appendix  B.P.)  A  blue 
pigment  prepared  from  various  species  of  Indigofera. 

Preparation. 

Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Indigo.    [Appendix  B.P.)    The  colour 
is  destroyed  by  free  Chlorine.     Used  in  testing. 

Piscidiae  Erythrinse  Cortex.  [Not  official.) — 
The  bark  of  the  root  of  Piscidia  erythrina,  Jamaica 
Dogwood. 

Characters. — Quills  or  flat  pieces,  1  inch  thick  ;  externally 
light-brown,  warty ;  internally  dark-brown,  fibrous ;  fracture 
short,  greenish.  Odour  peculiar,  strong,  disagreeable ;  taste 
acrid,  burning. 

Composition. — Piscidia  yields  a  crystalline  alkaloid,  pis- 
eidine,  C29H24O8. 

Preparation. 

EXTRACTUM  PlSCIDI.H  EuYTHBIN^  FlUIDUM.  —  (U.  S.  P.)  BoSC, 

20  to  120  ulin. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Jamaica  Dogwood  acts  first  as  a  stimulant  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  causing  a  kind  of  intoxication  and  a  tendency 
to  spasms;  and  afterwards  as  a  hjrpnotic  and  sedative.  At 
the  same  time  it  stimulates  the  vaso-motor  system,  thus  raising 
the  blood  pressui-e  and  slowing  the  heart.    Death  occurs  by 
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respiratorj-  failure.  It  is  also  mydriatic,  diaphoretic,  and 
sialagogue. 

Piscidia  has  heen  used  as  a  hypnotic,  instead  of  Opium,  in 
the  insomnia  of  alcoholism  and  insanity ;  and  as  an  antispas- 
modic in  asthma  and  chorea.  Its  v.alue  as  an  anodyne  is  more 
doubtful ;  but  it  has  been  given  in  neuralgia,  sick-headache, 
and  colic.    The  drug  appears  to  be  extremely  uncertain. 

EOSACEiE. 

RosBB  Oallicse  Petala.  —  Eed  Rose  Petals. 
The  fresh  and  dried  unexpanded  petals  of  Rosa  gallica. 
From  plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters. — Usually  in  little  cone-like  masses;  colour 
fine  purplish-red,  retained  after  drying;  odour  roseate,  de- 
veloped by  drying ;  taste  bitterish,  feebly  acid,  and  astringent. 

Composition  .—Rose  Petals  contain  an  aromatic  volatile  oil, 
tannic  and  galiic  acids,  gum,  colouring  matters,  salts,  etc. 
Oleum  rosm  exists  in  very  small  quantity  ;  it  consists  of  an 
aromatic  eloeoptene,  CjoHj^O,  and  an  odourless  solid,  rose- 
camphor,  CiaHjg. 

Freparatioiis. 

1.  Confectio  Rosse  Gallicse.— 1  oi  fresh  Petals  to  3  of  Surar 

Dose,  30  to  60  gr. 

2.  Infusum  Eosse  Acidum.— 1  of  dried  Petals  in  4  of  Diluted 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  40  of  Water.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

3.  Syrupus  Rosse  Gallicse.— 1,  dried,  in  17^.  Dose,  1  fl.dr. 

Rosai  Ccntifolia^  PetaJa.—  Cabbage  or 
Damask  Rose  Petals.  The  fresh  fully  expanded 
petals  of  Rosa  centifolia.    From  British  plants. 

Charaeters.—'La.rge,  thin,  deHcate.  Odour  very  fragrant  • 
taste  sweetish,  bitter,  and  faintly  astringent;  both  readily 
imparted  to  water. 

Preparation. 

Aqua  RossB.— 1  in  1,  by  distillation.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

^qua  Eosce  is  contained  in  Mistura  Ferri  Composita  and 
Trochisci  Bismuthi. 


ACTION  AND  USES, 
The  preparations  of  the  Kcd  and  the  Cabbage  Rose  are 
<  hiofly  used  as  pleasant  vehicles-    The  Acid  Infusion  is  an 
agreeable  astiingeiit. 
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Rosse  CaiiinsE  Fructus. — Fruit  of  the  Dog 
Rose  ;  Hips.  The  ripe  fruit  of  E,osa  caiiina,  the  Dog 
Rose,  and  other  indigenous  allied  species. 

Characters.— K!oQ\\i  an  inch  in  length,  ovoid,  scarlet,  smooth, 
shining;  inodorous;  taste  sweet,  subacid,  pleasant. 

Composition. — Hips  contain  malic  and  citric  acids,  free  and 
combined ;  tannic  acid,  sugar,  and  a  trace  of  volatile  oil. 

Preparation. 
Confectio  Roseb  CaninEe.— 1  in  3,  with  Sugar. 

ACTION  AND  USE. 
The  Confection  of  Hips  forms  a  very  useful  basis  for  pills. 

Amygdala  DuScis. — Sweet  Almond.  The  ripe 
seed  of  the  Sweet  Almond  tree,  Prunus  Amygdalus. 
rar.  dulcis.  Imported  from  Malaga,  and  known  as 
the  Joi'dan  Almond. 

Characters.— A\io\e  an  inch  in  length,  neaily  oblong,  acute 
at  one  end,  rounded  at  the  other ;  compressed ;  with  a  scurfy 
brown  coat.  Taste  bland,  sweet,  nutty.  Impurity.— The  bitter 
almond,  which  yields  odour  of  HON  when  bruised  with  water. 

Amygdala  Amara. — Bitter  Almond.  The 
ripe  seed  of  the  Bitter  Almond  tree,  Prunus  Amyg- 
dalus, var.  amara.    Broiight  chiefly  from  Mogadore. 

Characters.— 'Resemble?,  the  Sweet  Almond  in  appearance, 
but  is  broader  and  shorter,  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  wh-n 
rubbed  with  water  emits  an  odour  like  ratafia. 

Comijosition.—'iioth.  varieties  of  Almond  yield  by  expres- 
sion about  50  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil.  Oleum  AmygdaUe,  and 
albuminous  substances  including  emuhui.  The  bitter  variety 
also  yields,  by  distillation  with  water,  a  rolatile  oil,  (Jleuni 
Amygdalaj  Amaric,  Essential  Oil  of  Bitter  .Vlmonds, 
G,Hc(JOH,  not  official.  The  two  oils  must  be  carefully 
distinguished,  inasmuch  as  the  crude  form  of  Bitter 
Almond  Oil  generally  sold  is  highly  poisonous,  from 
admixture  with  4  to  8  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Bitter  Almonds  contain  neither  the  volatile  oil  nor  hydro- 
cyanic  acid  until  moistened,  but  2  to  3  per  cent,  ot  amrfg- 
dali»,   CaoHa^NOn,       crystalline   glucoside,  which,  in  the 
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presence  of  water,  and  under  the  fermentative  influence  of  the 
emulsin,  breaks  up  into  the  volatile  oil,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
glucose:  ConHsyNOu  +  2H.0  =  C„H5COH+HC]Sr+2C6Hi20B. 
When  purified  by  separation  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  Volatile 
Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  is  not  poisonous,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  hydride  of  benzol  (C7HgOH),  -s^nth  benzoic  acid  (C7Hg02)  as 
a  product  of  oxydation  by  exposure,  and  other  allied  substances ; 
and  is  used  for  flavoirring  sweets.  Nitrobenzene,  however, 
artificial  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds,  or  ' '  Nitrobenzol,"  OgH4(]SrOo)H, 
which  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it,  having  a  very  similar 
flavour,  is  decidedly  poisonous,  and  has  caused  death. 

From  either  Siceet  or  Bitter  Almond  is  made : 

'  Oleum  Amygdalae. — Almond  Oil.  The  oil  expressed  from  the 
Sweet  or  Bitter  Almond.  Pale  yellow,  nearly  inodorous, 
with  a  bland  oleaginous  nutty  taste.    Dose,  2  to  4  fl.dr. 

Almond  Oil  is  contained  in  Oleum  Phosphoratum,  Unguen- 
tum  Cetacei,  Unguentum  Eesinee,  Unguentum 
Simplex  (and  its  prepaiutions).  It  is  used  in  pre- 
ference to  Olive  Oil,  as  it  makes  a  whiter  ointment. 

Preparations  of  the  Sweet  Almond. 
Pulvis  Amygdalae  Compositus.— 8,  to  4  of  Sugar,  and  1  of 
Gum  Acacia.    Dose,  60  to  120  gr. 

Fro7n  Fuhis  Amygdalce  Compositus  is  prepared  : 

MrsTi-iiA  Amygdalae.— 1 ;  with  Water,  8.  Dose,  1  to2  fl.oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  Sweet  Almond  is  demulcent  and  nutritive,  and  has 
been  ground  into  a  flour  for  miiking  cakes  to  be  eaten  by 
diabetic  patients,  instead  of  starchy  food.  The  Compound 
I'owder  and  Mixture  are  used  only  as  vehicles  for  insoluble 
l)owdors  and  demulcent  cough  medicines. 

Almond  Oil  has  the  same  action,  and  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes,  as  Olive  Oil,  which,  though  less  agreeable,  is  generally 
fjrnployed  as  being  cheaper.    See  Oleum  Olivw,  page  314. 

Pi-Mmian.— Prune.  The  dried  drupe  of  Prumis 
domesfcica,  tlie  Plum.    From  the  south  of  France. 

Characters.  —  Ovoid  or  oblong;  Ij  inch  long;  black; 
shrivelled;  pulp  brownish,  without  marked  odDur  ;  ttisto  sweet, 
somewhat  mucilaginous  and  acidulous. 
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Composition. — The  prune  contains  sugar,  malic  acid,  and  a 
purgative  principle. 

Frunum  is  contained  in  Confectio  Sennaa,  6  in  75. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  Prune  is  nutritive,  demulcent,  and  slightly  laxativa 

It  may  be  ordered  as  an  article  of  diet  in  habitual  constipatiou. 

Laurocerasi  Folia.— Cherey-Laurel  Leaves. 
The  fresh  leaves  of  Prunns  Laurocerasus. 

Characters. — Thick,  coriaceous,  on  strong-  short  petioles  ;  . 
oblong  or  somewhat  obovate;  5  to  7  inches  long,  tapering 
towards  each  end,  recurved  at  apex;  distantly  but  sharply 
serrated  and  slightly  revolute  at  margins  ;  dark-green,  smooth, 
and  shining  above,  much  paler  beneath ;  midrib  prominent,  on 
either  side  of  which,  towards  the  base,  are  1  or  2  glandular 
depressions.    On  bruising,  they  emit  a  ratafia-like  odour. 

Composition.— Cherry  Laurel  Leaves  yield  by  distillation  a 
variable  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  volatile  oil,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  resembhng  that  just  described  in  the 
Bitter  Almond.  Neither  emulsin  nor  ordinary  amygdalm  has, 
however,  been  demonstrated  in  the  leaves,  but  a  resinoid  body, 
which  yields  with  emulsin  hydrocj'anic  acid,  and  is  called 
"  amorphous  amygdalin." 

Preparation. 

Aqua  Laurocerasi.— 1  in  1^  by  distillation,  and  the  addition 
either  of  Water  or  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  to  the  distillate, 
so  as  to  adjust  the  strength  to  0-1  per  cent,  of  Keal 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  as  tested  volumetrically  with  AgNOs- 
Incompatibles  :  metallic  salts.    Dose,  J  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Cherry  Laurel  Water  possesses  the  action  of  Diluted  Hy- 
drocyanic Acid,  and  is  also  a  flavouring  agent.  {See  page  184.) 

Cusso.— Kousso.  The  dried  panicles  (chiefly  of 
the  female  flowers)  of  Hagenia  abyssinica.  From 
Abyssinia. 

Characters.— In  compressed  clusters  or  rolls,  10  inches  or 
more  long ;  or  in  small  fragments ;  brownish  or  green ish-brown 
(female  flowers  reddish)  ;  odour  herby,  tea-like ;  taste  bitter. 
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acrid,  disagreeable.  Separate  panicles  much  branched,  zigzag, 
covered  with  hairs  and  glands  ;  a  large  sheathing  bract  at  the 
base  of  every  bi'anch.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  shortly 
stalked,  unisexual,  the  male  brownish-yellow,  the  female  tinged 
with  red ;  with  '2  roundish  bracts  at  the  base  of  each ;  calyx 
hairy,  veiny,  with  10  s-gments  in  2  alternating  whorls. 

Composition. — Kousso  contains  a  volatile  oil,  tannic  acid,  gum, 
sugar,  and  a  neutral  cry stalli sable  active  principle,  koussin  or 
cossin,  CaiHgsOio,  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions.    Dose,.  ^  to  J  oz. 

Preparation. 

lafusum  Cusso.— ^  oz.  in  4  oz.  Boiling  Water';  to  be  drunk 
without  straining,  for  one  dose. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Taken  in  the  large  doses  necessary,  Kousso  is  apt  to  cause 
nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and  slight  diarrhoea.  Its  principal 
action  is  as  an  anthelmintic,  the  tape-worms  (Taenia  solium, 
Tajnia  mediocanellata,  and  Bothryocephalus  latus)  being  readily 
killed  by  it.  It  is  used  for  this  purpose  only,  and  rarely  in 
England.  It  may  or  may  not  require  the  assistance  of  a  pur- 
gative to  expel  the  dead  worm.  The  powdered  flowers,  either 
in_ compressed  masses  or  suspended  in  an  aromatic  water,  are 
said  to  be  much  more  active  than  the  ofiicial  Infusion. 

MYRTACEiE. 

Caryophyieiini.— Clove.  The  dried  flower-bud 
of  Eugenia  caryophyllata.  From  Penang,  Bencoolen, 
and  Amboyna. 

Characters. — Over  half  an  inch  long,  consisting  of  a  dark- 
brown,  wrinkled,  subcylindrical,  somewhat  angular  calyx  tube, 
tapering  below,  and  surmounted  by  4  teeth,  between  which 
the  paler-coloured  petals,  enclosing  the  stamens  and  style,  are 
rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  Odour  strong,  fragrant,  spicy; 
taste  very  pungent,  aromatic.    Emits  oil  when  indented. 

Composition.—Glovea  contain  20  per  cent,  of  the  oflBcial 
oil,  tannic  acid,  and  gum.  Oil  of  Cloves  consists  of  cugenol 
(eugenic  acid),  Ci^HiaO:,,  chemically  resembling  Phenol,  and  a 
terpene,  Ci.,H„^.  A  crystalline  body,  eugenin,  isomeric  with 
cugenol;  a  neutral  body,  caryophyllin,  isomeric  with  camphor; 
and  a  salicyl  compound,  can  also  be  obtained  from  Cloves. 

rreparations. 

Infusum  Caryophylli.—  1  in  40.    Dose,  1  to  4  fl.oz. 
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Caryophylliim  is  also  contained  in  Ird'u?um  Aurantii  Compositum, 
Mistura  Ferri  Aroinatica,  and  Vinuni  Opii. 

From  Caryophylluni  is  made  : 

Oleum  Caryophylli.— Oil  of  Cloves.    The  oil  distilled  in  Bi-itain 
from  Cloves.     Colourless  when  recent,  becoming  red- 
brown,  with  the  odour  and  burning  spicy  taste  of  the 
Clove.    It  is  one  of  the  few  volatile  oils  heavier  than 
water.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 
Olenin  Caryophylli  is  contained  %n  Confectio  Scammonn, 
Tttdstuxa  blei  Ricini,  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita, 
and  Pilula  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami. 
Inconipatibles—lAmG-^a-ieT,  salts  of  iron,  mineral  acids, 
and  gelatine.   

ACTION  AND  USES. 

Cloves  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  great  group  of  reme- 
dies, other  members  of  which  are  Orange,  Lemon,  Pimento, 
Cajuput,  Caraway,  Dill,  and  many  more,  which  are  met  with  in 
our  systematic  review  of  medicinal  plants.  This  group  is 
known  ns  the  Aromatic  Volatile  Oils,  of  complex  and  variable 
chemical  composition,  as  described  at  page  8.  They  are  closely 
allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Phenol  (Carbolic  Acid)  and  Benzoic 
Acid-  on  the  other  hand  to  stiU  more  complex  vegetable  products, 
the  Balsams  and  Gum-resins.  Instead  of  dislocating  the  various 
members  of  the  group  of  aromatic  oils  from  thoir  proper  bota- 
nical position  to  discuss  them  together,  we  will  describe  their 
action  and  uses  once  for  all  under  the  present  head,  it  being 
understood  that  what  is  said  of  Oil  of  Cloves  appUes  to  the 
other  substances,  with  occasional  qualifications. 

1.   IMMEDIATE  L0C.\L  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Oil  of  Cloves  and  allied  substances  closely  re- 
semble Turpentine  in  their  properties,  milst  preventing  or 
arresting  decomposition,  they  redden  and  inflame  the  skin 
and  cause  for  a  time  smarting  pain,  which  gives  place  to  local 
anesthesia.  Oil  of  Cloves  and  other  fragrant  oils  are  too 
costlv  to  be  used  externally,  except  to  scent  liniments  ;  but 
the  concrete  "  oils,"  or  solid  constituents  of  the  oils,  of  1  epper- 
mint  Thyme,  Eucalyptus,  Myrtle,  etc.  (stcaroptenes),  are  ex- 
cellent antiseptics,  local  ansesthetics,  stimulants  and  counter- 
irritants,  and  Turpentine  and  Camphor  are  common  appliai- 
tions  for  these  purposes.  Such  aromatic  substances  niight  be 
used  to  disinfect  foul  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  promote  heanng ; 
to  hasten  the  removal  of  chronic  inflammatory  products  by 
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increasing  the  local  blood  flow,  and.  thus  to  reduce  swelling  in 
or  under  the  skin,  the  periosteum,  or  the  joints  ;  to  relieve  neu- 
ralgic and  rheumatic  pains,  such  as  sciatica  and  lumbago,  b}'' 
dulling  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves ;  and  to  act  reflexly  on 
deeper  parts  (for  instance,  the  lungs  or  heart),  when  applied  to 
the  skin  over  them  as  counter-irritants. 

Internally. — In  the  mouth  the  aromatic  Oils  of  Cloves  and 
its  allies  act  much  as  they  do  on  the  skin.  Besides  being  anti 
septic,  they  dilate  the  local  vessels  (?  directly),  and  thus  in- 
crease the  circulation,  heat,  and  nutrition,  and  may  even  cause 
inflammation.  They  iriitate  the  nerves,  causing  pain  associated 
with  a  sense  of  burning ;  but  depression  quickly  follows,  an(J 
local  antesthesia..  Oil  of  Cloves  is  a  valuable  application  in 
toothache  from  dental  caries,  acting  at  once  as  an  anodyne  and 
disinfectant.  At  the  same  time,  the  nerves  of  taste  and  smell 
(flavour)  are  powerfully  excited.  Several  reflex  results,  of  the 
first  importance  in  digestion,  follow  these  local  changes, 
namely  :  (1)  salivation  ;  (2)  a  flow  of  mucus  ;  (3)  hj^pertemia 
of  the  gastric  mucosa,  a  sense  of  hunger,  and  a  flow  of  gastric 
]uice._  Therewith  there  occur  (4)  stimulation  of  the  appetite 
and  increase  of  relish  by  the  pleasing  flavour.  In  a  word, 
aromatics  produce  an  increased  desire  for,  enjoyment  of,  and 
digestion  of  food. 

Aromatic  Oils  are  accordingly  used  very  extensively  in 
cookery,  where  the  proper  use  of  them  constitutes  an  important 
portion  of  the  culinary  art.  Those  of  them  which  are  also 
bitter,  such  as  Orange,  are  taken  with  wines  and  spirits  as 
various  "  aromatic  Ijitters,"  liqueurs,  etc.,  to  rouse  or  strengthen 
appetite  and  digestion  before  or  during  a  meal.  In  pharmacy 
they  are  employed  to  correct  the  tastes  of  nauseous  drugs ;  and 
therapeutically  they  are  given  in  dyspepsia  and  debility  along 
with  most  bitters  to  increase  the  saliva  and  the  gastric  juice. 

In  the  stomach  the  effect  of  Aromatics  on  the  vessels  and 
nerves  is  continued.  Besides  causing  an  increased  flow  of 
juice  by  stimulation  of  the  mouth,  these  substances  are  power- 
ful stomachics  in  several  ways.  The  vessels  of  the  mucosa  are 
dilated  ;  the  nerves  of  the  same  are  first  excited  (causing a  sense 
of  heat  in  the  epigastrium)  and  then  soothed,  thus  relieving  pain; 
the  contents,  if  decomposing,  as  in  dyspepsia,  are  partly  disin- 
fected. Their  reflex  influence  is  equally  important.  The  mus- 
cular coat  is  stimulated,  thus  increasing  the  gastric  movements, 
and  the  cardiac  orifice  is  perhaps  relaxed  :  Aromatics  thus  ex- 
pelling flatulence,  and  relieving  painful  cramps,  spasms,  hiccup, 
and  other  forms  of  distress,  an  effect  genenlly  described  as  car- 
minative. Distant  organs  are  also  reflexly  stimulated :  the  vigour 
of  the  heart  increased,  the  blood  pressure  raised,  and  the  spinal 
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medullary,  and  even  cerebral  centres  temporarily  excited,  to 
the  relief  of  low,  hysterical,  and  "spasmodic"  symptoms,  as 
well  as  of  more  serious  conditions  such  as  asthma,  cardiac  pain, 
and  palpitation.  Aromatics  are  thus  general  stimulants  and 
antispasmodics.  .„  ,  , 

In  the  intestines  the  Aromatic  Oils  may  still  be  tound  partly 
unabsorbed,  acting  on  the  same  structures  as  before,  increasing 
the  local  circulation  and  secretions,  stimulating  the  intestinal 
movements,  and  expelling  flatus.  They  thus  relieve  or  prevent 
pain  or  spasm  (colic),  and  provide  us  with  valuable  correctives 
of  the  griping  tendencies  of  many  purgatives.  The  constitution 
of  the  most  important  compound  pills,  powders,  and  laxative 
draughts  should  be  studied  in  this  connection,  such  as  Pilula 
Ehei  Composita,  Pulvis  Jalapaj  Compositus,  and  INIistura  Sennse 
Composita.  Caryophyllum  is  shghtly  astringent,  T)y  virtue  of 
its  Tannic  Acid. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

The  Aromatic  Oils  of  Cloves  and  its  allies  enter  the  blood  as 
such,  and  whilst  oxvdised  in  part  by  the  red  corpuscles  leave 
the  circulation  maiiily  unchanged.  Some  of  them  are  known 
to  increase  the  number  of  white  corpuscles,  by  the  dilatation 
of  the  abdominal  vessels  just  described,  and  consequent  stimu- 
lation of  the  organs  which  supply  the  blood  with  leucocytes. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  Aromatic  Oils  are  rarely  given  in  sufficient  doses  to 
nroduce  definite  specific  eficects  on  the  tissues  and  organs,  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  in  the  main  their  action  closely 
resembles  that  of  Turpentine,  or  that  of  Camphor,  respectively, 
according  as  the  ela3optene  or  the  stearoptene  is  m  excess  m  the 
particular  drug.  {See  pages  380  and  354.)  Speaking  generally, 
they  are  stimulant  and  antispasmodic ;  but  let  it  be  noted 
that  a  great  part  of  this  effect  is  reflex  from  the  stomach,  as 
has  just  been  described. 

4.  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  Aromatic  Oils  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  skin, 
bronchi,  liver,  and  probably  the  bowels,  partly  unchanged, 
Sy  as  resins.  In  passing  through  these  ^tmcto^^  ^^^^ 
stimulate  and  disinfect  them.  This  subject  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  pharmacology,  and  will  be  best  d^^^ussed  under  the 
head  of  Turpentine,  an  oil  which  produces  very  marked  remote 
efiEects.    (See  Terebinthince  Oleum,  page  380.) 
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gi-own  fruit  of  Pimenta  officinalis,  the  Allspice  tree. 
.F rom  the  West  Indies, 

Characters.— Dvy,  light,  roundish,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  calyx  as  a 
raised  scar-like  ring.  Pericarp  roughish  fi-om  presence  of  oil 
glands;  bnttle,  dark-brown,  2-ceUed,  each  cell  containing  a 
brownish-black  compressed  reniform  seed.  Odour  and  taste 
warm,  aromatic,  resembling  Cloves.  Substances  resembling  Pi- 
mento: Pepper,  which  has  no  calyx  ;  Cubebs,  which  is  stalked. 

Compositton.—Fimento  contains  chiefly  the  official  w^a^i/tf 
oil,  chemicaUy  identical  with  oil  of  cloves. 

Prepa7-ations. 

Aqua  Pimentae.— ]  in  11^,  by  distillation.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 
From  Fimenta  is  made  : 

Oleum  Pimentae.— The  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit  in  Eno-knd. 
Colourless,  becoming  brown  by  keeping.  Sp.  gr''l-02 
Sinks  in  water.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  action  and  uses  of  Pimento  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  preparations  of  Cloves  and  other  aromatics. 

Oleum  Cajuputi — Oil  op  Cajuput.  The  oil 
distilled  from  the  leaves  of  Melaleuca  minor.  Im- 
ported from  Batavia  and  Singapore. 

Characters.  —  Transparent,  limpid,  very  volatile,  pale 
blueish-green  ;  odour  strong,  agreeable,  camphoraceous  ;  taste 
warm,  bitterish,  aromatic,  camphoraceous,  succeeded  bv  a  sen- 
sation of  coldness.    Sp.  gr.  -914. 

Composition._-Oil  of  Cajuput  consists  of  hydrate  of  campu- 
tene  (i),  isomeric  with  Borneo  Camphor,  CiiHjg.HaO,  and  a 
second  011(1),  boiling  at  a  higher  temperature.  ""D^urities.! 
topper;  detected  by  usual  tests.  Other  volatile  oils.  Dose  1 
to  4  mm.  ' 

Preparation. 

Spiritus  Cajuputi.— 1  to  49  of  Spirit.  Dose,  30  to  60  min. 
Oil  of  Cajuput  is  also  contained  in  Linimentum  Crotonis. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
_  Cajuput  Oil  resembles  in  its  action  and  uses  Oil  of  Cloves 
It  IS  used  extemaUy,  as  a  stimulant  and  counter-irritant. 
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.  Oleum  Eucalypti. — Oil  of  Eucalyptus.  Eu 
calypfcol.    The  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus ;  Eucalyptus  amygdalina ;  and 
probably  other  species  of  Eucalyptus,  the  Gum  Tree. 
From  Australia. 

Characters.— Qo\o\ix\Q?&  or  pale  straw,  becommg  darker 
and  thicker  hy  exposure.  Odour  aromatic;  flavour  spicy, 
pungent,  leaving  a  sensation  of  coldness  in  the  mouth. 
Neutral.    Sp.  gr.  0-900.    Readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Composition. — Eucalyptol  consists  of  70  per  cent,  of  a 
terpene  CmHifi,  with  cymene  C\oHj4,  and  an  oxydised  portion; 
also  of  an  oil  isomeric  with  hydrate  of  (lajuputene.  It  readily 
changes  into  a  resin,  yielding  ozone.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Eucalypti.— 1  in  5  with  Hard  and  Soft  Paraffin. 

Eucalypti  OuBuaiii.  —  Eucalyptus  Gum.  A 
ruby-coloured  exudation,  or  so-called  red  gum,  from 
the  bark  of  Eucalyptus  rostrata,  and  some  other 
species.    From  Australia. 

C?A«rflc<ers.— Soluble,  80  to  90  per  cent ,  in  cold  water,  form- 
ing a  neutral  solution ;  almost  entirely  in  spirit.  Hose,  2  to  10  gr. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
Eucalyptus  Oil  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and 

•"'^^My.-The  action  of  Eucalyptus  Oil  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that'  of  Oil  of  Turpentine,  with  which  it  is  other^sc 
«o  closely  allied.  It  is  antipyretic  and  antiperiodic  to  a  de- 
gree  like  Quinine,  and  has  been  given  m  ague,  tjphoid  fe^er, 

-^"^^^^t^^^  by  the  kidneys  and  lungs^ 
o-iving  its  odour  to  their  excretions,  and  disinfecting  these  and 
the  mucous  surfaces.  Its  use  is  indicated  in  pyehtis,  cystitis, 
bioncliitis,  dilated  bronchi,  and  asthma. 

Red  Gum  is  an  astringent,  used  m  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

Oranati  Radicis  Cortex.— Pomegranate KooT 
Bark.  The  dried  bark  of  the  root  of  Punica  Grana- 
tum     Obtained  from  the  South  of  Europe. 

Gharaolcrs.-^x^^W  quills  or  fragments,  2  t^  4  inches  long 
.xternally  yellowish-grey,  wrinkled  or  cracked  with  faint 
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longitudinal  strisB,  or  furrowed  with  corky  bands ;  internally 
nearly  smooth,  yellow ;  fracture  short ;  no  odour  ;  taste  astrin- 
gent, feebly  bitter. 

Composition.  —  Pomegranate  Root  Bark  contains  tannin  ;  a 
coloui-less  oily  volatile  alkaloidal  body  pelletierine  ;  also  a  sub- 
stance resembling  mannite  {see  page  318),  mucilage,  etc.  In- 
cotnpatibles  :  Alkalies,  lime-water,  metallic  salts,  gelatine. 

Prepaj-ation. 

Cecoctiim  Granati  Radicis. — 1  in  10.    Dose,  2  to  4  fl.oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Pomegranate  Root  Bark  has  an  anthelmintic  and  slightly 
irritant  action,  but  is  somewhat  astringent  unless  taken  freely. 
It  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  tape-worm,  which  is  expelled 
(not  actually  killed)  by  the  Decoction,  or  by  sulphate  of  pelle- 
tierine (5  to  8  gr.),  preceded  and  followed  by  a  purgative. 

DIPTEROCARPINE^. 
Chaiilmugi-a  Oil.    [Not  official.)— The  oil  ex-, 
pressed  from  the  seeds  of  Gynocardia  odorata.  India. 

Characters. — A  pale-brownish  imctuous  solid,  with  a  dis- 
agreeable smell  and  taste. 

Composition.— Ch.ii\ilm.\igva.  Oil  contains  a  quantity  of 
palmitic  acid,  with  three  other  fatty  acids,  including  gynocardic 
acid,  the  supposed  active  principle.  Dose,  2  to  15  gr.,  in  milk 
or  emulsion. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Chaulmugra  Oil  is  believed  to  be  a  local  stimulant  and 
nutritive,  whon  administered  either  by  inunction  or  internally. 
It  was  for  a  time  much  praised  in  leprosy,  and  has  also  been 
used  for  phthisis,  lupus,  psoriasis,  and  chi-onic  rheumatism. 

CUCURBITACE^. 
Colocynthidis  Piilpa — Colocynth  Pulp.  The 
dried  peeled  fruit,  freed  from  seeds,  of  Citrullus  Colo- 
cynthis.    Imjjorted   chiefly   from   Smyrna,  Trieste, 
France,  and  Spain. 

Characters.— \y\i\iisik  balls,  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
verj-  light,  spongy ;  consisting  of  pulp  with  embedded  seeds. 
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Brolcen-up  pulp,  alone  official,  is  light,  spongy,  white  or  yel- 
lowish-vvhite,  inodorous,  intensely  bitter.  Impurities. — Seeda 
md  cortex,  ground  up  with  the  pulp. 

Composition. — The  active  principles  of  Colocjmth  are  a 
bitter  giucoside  colocynthin,  Gf^f^iO-i^^  usually  amorphous, 
but  crystallisable,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  and 
fitruUin,  a  resinoid  powder,  insoluble  in  water.    Dose,  2  to  8  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractmn  Colocjmthidis  Compositum.  — Colocynth  Pulp, 

6;  Extract  of  Socotrme  Aloes,  12;  Eesin  of  Scammony, 
4  ;  Ciu'd  Soap,  3 ;  Cardamom  Seeds,  1 ;  Proof  Spirit,  160. 
Dose,  2  to  5  gr. 

2.  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita. — Colocynth  Pulp,  1 ;  Barba- 

does  Aloes,  2 ;  Resin  of  Scammony,  2 ;  Sulphate  of 
Potassium,:^;  Oil  of  Cloves,  J ;  Water,  q.s.  (about  \). 
Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

From  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita  is  made : 

PiLULA  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami. — 2 ;  Extract  of 
Hycscyanius,  1.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Colocynth  is  a  powerful  gastro-intestinal  stimulant  or 
irritant,  according  to  the  amount  given,  causing  speedy  large 
and  watery  evacuations  of  the  bowels,  attended  by  griping  and 
general  depression  unless  its  effect  be  covered  by  a  carminative. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  olEcial  purgatives,  acting  as 
a  hydragogue  cathartic,  as  well  as  on  the  muscular  coat  and 
intestinal  glands  and  liver,  the  secretions  of  which  are  rendered 
abundant  and  watery. 

Colocynth  is  always  used  in  combination  with  milder 
purgatives  and  carminatives.  The  Compound  Pill  is  exten- 
sively employed  alone,  or  with  Calomel  or  Blue  Pill,  as  an 
occasional  purgative,  to  produce  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
and  relieve  the  portal  system,  after  free  living,  in  bilious 
derangement,  or  in  chronic  constipation.  It  is  less  suitable  as  a 
habitual  purgative.  Its  h}-dragogue  effect  is  emploj'ed  in 
cerebral  congestion,  where  rapid  "  derivation  "  is  required;  and 
in  dropsies,  especially  ascites,  either  alone  or  as  the  basis  of  a 
pill  containing  Elaterin.  Colocynth  must  be  given  with  caution 
in  pregnancy,  and  entirely  avoided  in  delicate  or  irritable  con- 
ditions of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
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2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD  ;  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

C'olocynthiu  enters  the  blood,  and  is  excreted  partly  by 
the  kidneys,  being,  according  to  some,  a  diuretic 

Ecballii  Fructus.— Squirting  Cucumber  Fruit. 
The  fruit  very  nearly  ripe  of  Ecballium  Elaterium. 
From  plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

From  Echallii  Fructus  is  made: 

Elaterium. —A  sediment  from  the  juice  of  the  Squirting  Cu- 
cumber Fruit.  Made  by  pressing  the  juice  from  the 
incised  fruit,  straining,  decanting,  and  di-ying  the  sedi- 
ment on  tiles. 

Characters. — In  flattened  or  slightly  incurved  pieces,  about  1 
line  thick ;  light  greenish-grey ;  friable ;  odour  faint, 
tea-like  ;  ta&te  bitter  and  acrid  (but  not  to  be  tasted  by 
the  student).    Impurities. — Starch,  floui-,  and  chalk. 

Composition.  —  Elaterium  contains  the  ofhcial  active  neutral 
principle,  elaterin.    Dose,       to  i  gr. 

From  Elaterium  is  made: 

Elaterinum. — Elaterin,  CaoHagOg.  The  active  principle  of 
Elaterium. 

Source. — Made  by  exhausting  Elaterium  with  chloroform, 
adding  ether  to  the  solution,  washing  the  resulting 
precipitate  with  ether,  and  purifying  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  chloroform. 

Characters  and  tests. — Small  colourless  bitter  crystals;  in- 
soluble in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  spirit.  With 
melted  carbolic  acid  it  yields  a  solution  which,  with 
H2SO4,  becomes  first  crimson  and  then  rapidly  scar- 
let.   Dose,      to  J„  gr. 

Preparation. 

Pulvis  Elaterini  Compositus.— 1  to  39  of  Sugar  of 
Milk.    Dose,  i  to  5  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Elaterin  acts  much  like  Colocynth,  as  a  gastro-intestinal 
irritant,  but  is  decidedly  more  violent,  being  the  most  powerful 
hydragogue  purgative  which  we  possess.  It  produces,  even  in 
doses  of  to  I  gr.,  numerous  very  watery  motions,  with 
griping  and  considerable  dcpressipn. 
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Elaterin  is  used  almost  entirely  as  a  hydragogue  purga- 
tive in  dropsies  and  uraemia,  relieving  the  venous  pressure  by 
free  evacuation  of  fluid  into  the  bowel.  More  rarely  it  is  given 
as  a  rapid  "  derivative  "  in  cerel)ral  cases  ;  and  still  more  rarely 
as  an  evacuant  in  obstinate  constipation.  This  drug  must  be 
used  with  caution,  and  must  not  be  ordered  in  catarrhal  atates 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

UMBELLIFEE^. 
Coiiii  Folia.— Hemlock  Leaves.     I'he  fresh 
leaves  and  young  branches  of  Conium  maculatura  ; 
gathered  from  wild  British  plants  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  form. 

Characters. — Pinnately  divided,  the  lower  leaves  decom- 
pound and  sometimes  2  feet  long ;  glabrous ;  arising  from  a 
smooth  stem  marked  with  dark  purple  spots,  by  clasping 
petioles,  those  of  the  lower  leaves  hollow.  Odour  strong  and 
very  disagreeable,  especiallj"-  when  rubbed  with  solution  of 
potash.    JJose,  in  powder,  2  to  8  gr. 

Colli  a  FrMCtus^HEMLOCK  Fruit.  The  fruit  of 
Ooniiim  maculatum,  gathered  when  fully  developed, 
but  while  still  green,  and  carefully  dried. 

Characters.— Ahovxi  i  inch  long,  broadly  ovoid,  compressed 
laterally,  crowned  by  the  depressed  stylopod;  dull  greenish- 
grey.  Consists  usually  of  the  separated  mericarps,  each  pre- 
senting 5  prominent  crenated  i-idges,  with  the  furrows  smooth, 
and  without  evident  vittae.  Powdered  and  rubbed  with  solu- 
tion of  potash,  it  yields  a  very  strong  disagreeable  odour. 

Substances  rcsemblinff  Conium  Fruit :  Caraway,  Anise,  Dill ; 
known  bj'  presence  of  vittse. 

Composition. — The  active  principle  of  Conium  is  a  yellowish 
liquid  alkaloid,  canine,  CgHnjHN.  It  is  strongly  alkaline,  oily, 
and  volatile ;  with  a  peculiar  disagreeable  mouse-like  odour; 
nearly  inscluble  in  water.  It  is  readily  disengaged  from  the 
preparations  of  the  plant  by  the  addition  of  alkahes ;  and  is 
liable  both  to  conversion  into  an  inert  resinous  mass  by  ex- 
posure, and  to  decomposition  by  heat.  The  preparations  of 
Conium,  for  these  and  probably  other  reasons,  are  peculiarly 
uncertain  in  strength  and  action.  Con  t  ic  acid,  mef  hi/l-conitte, 
C8Hi4CHsN,  a  colourless  fluid,  and  conht/drine,  CgHijNO,  crys- 
talline, also  exist  in  Hemlock.  Inconipatibles.—O&Vi&iiQ,  alkahes, 
vegetable  acids,  and  astringents. 


Co  Nil  Fructus. 


Preparations. 

A.  Of  Conii  Folia : 

1.  Extractum  Conii. — A  ffreen  extract.   30  in  1.  Dose,  2  to  6  gr. 

F)-om  Extractum  Conii  is  prepared : 

PiLULA  Conii  Composita.— Extract  of  Hemlock,  5 ;  Ipe- 
cacuanha, 1 ;  Treacle,  q.s.    Dose,  6  to  10  gr. 

2.  Succus  Conii.— 3  of  the  expressed  juice,  with  1  of  Spirit. 

Dose,  30  to  60  min. 

From  Succus  Conii  are  prepared : 

a.  Cataplasma  Conii. — Juice,  1,  evaporated  to  ^;  Lin- 
seed Meal,  4;  Boiling  Water,  10. 

h.  Vapor  Conin^e.— Juice,  \  fl.oz. ;  Solution  of  Potash, 
1  H.di-. ;  Water,  1  fl.oz.  Dose,  20  min.,  put  on  the 
sponge  of  an  inhaler  containing  hot  water. 

e.  TJnguentum  Conii.— Juice  2  fl.oz.  ;  Hydrous  Wool  Fat, 
\  oz. ;  Boric  Acid,  10  gr. 

B.  Of  Conii  Fructus  : 

Tinctura  Conii.— 1  in  8  of  P/-oo/ Spirit.    Dose,  20  to  60  min. 


ACTION  AND  USKS. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  TSES. 

Externally  Conium  has  been  used  as  an  anaesthetic,  to  re- 
lieve the  pam  of  cancer ;  and  to  promote  the  absorption  of 
tumours.  Experiment  fails  to  confirm  this  action,  the  whole 
ot  the  fensory  nervous  system  remaining  unaffected  by  the 
ttrug,  unless  indirectly  by  poisonous  doses. 

hiternally.—QQ^v^XD.  may  cause  irritation  and  vomiting. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES,  AND 
REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

_  Conine  is  readily  absorbed  into  the  blood;  reaches  the 
tissues ;  and  is  found  unchanged  in  many  of  the  organs  after 
admmistration.  Moderate  doses  cause  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
logs  and  weakness  of  the  knees;  confusion  of  vision,  with 
di'ooping  of  the  upper  lids,  and  swollen  appearance  of  the  eyes; 
giddiness;  thickness  of  speech,  and  slight  dysphagia.  The 
poisom.us  effects  of  the  plant  are  well  described  in  the  classical 
account  of  the  death  of  Socrates. 

On  analysis,  the  action  of  Conium  is  found  to  bo  as  fol- 
lows :  The  motor  nerves  are  the  parts  specially  atlaclced  by 
Conium,  being  paralysed  from  their  extremities  upwards 
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whence  the  heaviness  and  weakness  of  the  limbs.  The  muscles 
themselves  remain  irritable.  The  motor  parts  of  the  cord  are 
but  slightly  affected,  but  their  reflex  excitability  is  moderately 
reduced.  The  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  is  finally 
paralysed;  the  cardiac  and  vascular  centres  are  not  definitely 
influenced.  The  convolutions  remain  intact  until  asphyxia 
supervenes.  The  corpora  striata  are  possibl}'  depressed.  Death 
in  Hemlock  poisoning  occurs  bj''  asphyxia,  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  nerves  and  depression  of  the  respiratory  centre. 

Conium,  although  of  great  interest  to  the  pharmacologist, 
is  but  little  used  in  medicine.  It  has  been  recommended,  as 
large  doses  of  the  Succus,  in  spasmodic  and  convulsive  diseases 
such  as  tetanus,  chorea,  and  epilepsy  ;  in  mania  with  musculai 
excitement ;  and  in  asthma,  pertussis,  and  spasmodic  affections 
of  the  larynx.  Vapor  Coninas  would  appear  to  afford  relief  in 
some  of  the  last-named  class  of  cases.  Possibly  the  Compound 
Pill  may  allay  spasmodic  cough. 

Conine  is  excreted  unchanged,  chiefly  in  the  urine. 

AsafoBtida.— AsAFCETiDA.  A  gum-resin  obtained 
by  incision  from  the  living  root  of  Ferula  Narthex, 
of  Ferula  Scorodosma,  and  probably  other  species. 
From  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab. 

Characters. — Irregular  masses,  composed  of  tears  aggluti- 
nated by  a  darker  softer  material.  Broken  or  cut,  the  exposed 
surface  is  amygdaloid,  the  fractured  tears  opaque  and  milk- 
white  at  first,  changing  to  purplish-pink,  and  finally  to  dull 
yellowish-brown.  Karely  in  tears.  Taste  bitter,  acrid,  alli- 
aceous ;  odour  strong,  alliaceous,  persistent.  With  water  it 
forms  a  white  emulsion.  The  freshly  fractured  surface  of  a 
tear,  touched  with  nitric  acid,  assumes  briefly  a  fine  green 
colour.  Substances  resemblinc/  Asafcetida :  Galbanum,  Ammoni- 
acum.  Benzoin;  known  by  odour. 

Composition. — ^Asafcetida  contains  5  per  cent,  of  a  volatile 
oil,  65  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  25  per  cent,  of  f/iim.  The  oil  is 
probably  complex,  but  consists  chiefly  of  sulphide  of  allyl 
(C3Hg)2S,  essential  oil  of  garlic,  to  which  the  unpleasant  odour 
is  due.  The  resin  also  contains  sulphur.  Impurities. — Earthy 
matter,  detected  by  burning.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Enema  Asafoetidra.— 30  gr.  in  4  fl.oz.  of  Water. 

2.  Pilula  Aloes  et  Asafoetidse.  —Equal  parts  of  Socotrine  Aloes, 

Asafcetida,  Hard  Soap,  and  Confection  of  Rosea.  -Oose, 
6  to  10  gr. 
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3.  Pilula  AsafoetidsB  Composita.— Syn. :  Piluk  Galbani  Com- 

posita.  Asafcetida,  2 ;  Galbanum,  2 ;  Myrrh,  2 ; 
Treacle,  1.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

4.  Spiritus  Ammonise  Fcetidus.— Asafcetida,  \\  ;  St'-ong  Solu- 

tion of  Ammonia,  2  ;  Spirit,  to  20.    Dose,  \  to  I  tl.dr. 

5.  Tinctura  Asafoetidae.— 1  in  8  of  Spirit.    Dose,  \  to  1  fl.di-. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOC.'UL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Asafcetida  possesses  the  action  of  other  volatile  oils  and 
resins  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  but  differs  from  them  in  this 
highly  important  respect,  that  whilst  most  of  them  are  aromatic 
and  pleasant  to  the  palate,  it  is  extremely  disagreeable.  The 
menial  influence  of  this  nauseous  impression,  added  to  the  other 
stimulant  effects  on  the  mouth  and  stomach  (see  Caryophyllim, 
page  272),  constitutes  Asafcetida  a  powerful  nervine  stimulant! 
which  arrests  the  emotional  disturbance,  muscular  spasms,  and 
other  morbid  nervous  disorders  of  hysteria.  It  is  no  longer 
used  in  true  epilepsy,  chorea,  laryngismus,  or  asthma.  The 
stimulant  action  of  volatile  oils  on  the  bowel  ^see  Terebiit- 
thina  Oleum,  page  379).  is  speciaUy  marked,  and  is  employed  in 
the  Enema  Asafcetida;  to  expel  flatulence,  relieve  constipation, 
and  arrest  convulsions. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD  ;  SPECIFIC,  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL 
ACTION  AND  USES. 

_  The  volatile  oil  of  Asafcjetida  parses  through  the  blood  and 
tissues,  and  IS  excreted  in  the  urine,  sweat,  breath,  and  discharge 
from  wounds  Thus  remotely  it  exerts  the  usual  stimulant 
action  of  volatile  oUs,  and  is  sometimes  given  as  a  stimulant 
and  disinfectant  expectorant  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

Galbanum.— Galbanum.  A  gum-resin  obtained 
from  Ferula  galbaniflua,  Ferula  i-ubvicaulis,  and 
probably  other  species.    From  India  and  the  Levant. 

Characters. —In  tears,  or  in  masses  of  agglutinated  tears 
lenrs  roundish  or  irregular,  from  the  size  of  a  lentil  to  a  hazel 
nut  generally  that  of  a  pea ;  yellowish  or  orange-brown,  or 
yellowish-green  ;  translucent ;  rough  and  dirty  on  the  surface  • 
bard  and  bnttle  in  cold  weather,  softening  in  the  summer 
and  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  becoming  ductile  and  stickv' 
ihcmmes  contain  pieces  of  root,  stem,  and  other  impurities' 
are  hard,  yoUowish-brown,  rarely  greenish.    Odour  pecidiar 
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aromatic,  not  disagreeable ;  taste  bitter,  unpleasant,  alliaceous. 
Substances  resembling  Galbanwn :  Ammoniacum,  Asafcetida, 
Benzoin  ;  known  by  odour. 

Composition. — Galbauum  contains  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  a  volatile 
oil,  isomeric  with  turpentine,  CigHjg ;  20  per  cent,  of  ffU7n  ;  and 
65  per  cent,  of  resins,  which  yield  by  dry  distillation  a  blue  oil, 
and  umbelliferone,  CgHgOs,  in  colourless,  odourless  needles. 

Preparation. 

Emplastrum  Galbani.— Galbanum,  1 ;  Ammoniacum,  1 ;  Yellow- 
Wax,  1 ;  Lead  Plaster,  8. 
Galbanum  is  also  an  ingredient  of  Pilula  Asaf oetidas  Composita. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Galbanum  acts  and  is  used  much  like  Asafcetida  and  Am- 
moniacum, and  is  always  used  with  either  of  these  substances, 
chiefly  externally. 

Ammoniacum.— Ammoniacum.  A  gum-resinous 

exudation  from  the  stem  (after  being  punctured  by 

beetles),    of  Dorema   Ammoniacum.    Collected  in 

Persia  and  the  Punjab. 

Characters. — In  roundish  tears,  from  the  size  of  a  coriander 
fruit  to  a  cherry  ;  or  in  nodular  masses  of  agglutinated  tears  ; 
vellowish-brown  externally  when  recent,  darkening  by  keepmg 
to  cinnamon-brown  ;  milky  white  and  opaque  internally;  hard 
and  brittle  when  cold,  breaking  with  a  dull  waxy  fracture,  but 
readily  softening  with  heat.  Odour  faint,  peculiar,  non- 
aUiaceous ;  taste  bitter,  acrid.  With  water,  it  forms  a  nearly 
white  emulsion.  Coloured  yellow  by  KHO ;  a  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda  gives  it  a  bright  orange  hue.  Substances  re. 
sembling  Ammoniacum  :  Asafcetida,  Galbanum,  Benzoin ;  known 

by  odour.  ,  .  4.  t 

Composition.— Aramomacum  contains  about  4  per  cent,  ot 
a  volatile  oil,  20  per  cent,  of  gum,  and  70  per  cent,  of  rcsm, 
CjgHgoOg.   The  oil  does  not  contain  sulphur.    Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

PrejMrations. 

1  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro— Ammoniacum, 
656  ;  Mercury,  164  ;  Olive  Oil,  7  ;  Sublimed  Sulphur,  1. 

2.  Mistura  Ammoniaci.— A  milk-like  emulsion.  1  m  32  ot 
Water,  added  gradually  with  trituration.  Dose,^  to  1  tt.  oz. 

Ammoni'jcum  is  also  an  inf/rcdient  of  Emplastrum  Galbani,  1  in 


Amsr  Fructus. 


1 1 ;  Pilula  IpecacuanliEe  cum  Scilla,  1  in  7  ;  and  Pilula 
Scillse  Composita,  1  in  6. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Ammoniacum  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
other  aromatics  and  oleo -resins,  but  it  is  used  almost  solely  for 
its  remote  local  effects.  Being  excreted  by  the  bronchial 
mucosa,  it  stimulates  the  surface  and  disinfects  the  secretions 
of  the  part  (see  TerebintJiince  Oleum) ;  and  it  probably  acts  simi- 
larly on  the  skin.  It  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  expectorant  in 
chronic  bronchitis  with  profuse  discharge,  and  as  a  consatuent 
of  plasters  intended  to  strengthen  the  circulation  in  the  skin 
and  promote  absorption. 

Anisi  Friicttis.— Anise  Fruit.  The  dried  fruit 
of  Pimpinella  Anisum. 

Characters. — Anise  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian 
variety  which  is  shorter,  are  about  \  inch  long ;  ovoid-oblong ; 
greyish-brown ;  the  whole  surface  covered  with  short  haii-s. 
The  two  mericarps  united,  with  a  common  stalk,  each  with  5 
pale  slender  entire  ridges.  Transverse  section  exhibits  about 
15  vittae.    Odour  agreeable,  aromatic;  taste  sweetish,  spicy. 

Composition. — The  chief  constituent  is  the  official  oil. 

Fi-eparation. 

A.qua  Anisi. — 10  from  1,  by  distillation. 
From  Anisi  Fructus  is  made  : 

Oleum  Anisi. — Oil  of  Anise.  The  oil  distilled  in  Europe  from 
Anise  Fruit;  or  in  China  from  Star  Anise  Fruit  (N.O. 
Ilac/noliaceee,  page  203). 

Characters. — Colourless  or  pale  yellow ;  with  the  odour  of  the 
fruit,  and  an  aromatic  sweetish  taste.  Ordinary  Oil  of 
Anise  congeals  between  50°  and  60°  F.,  and  may  remain 
solid  at  62°  F.  Oil  of  Star  Anise  only  becomes  solid  just 
above  32°  F.    Sp.  gr.  -980. 

Composition. — Oil  of  Aniseed  is  composed  of  two  bodies,  a 
terpene  (i),  and  a  stearoptene  anethol  (-4),  CijHjjO,  crys- 
tallising out  at  the  above  temperatures.  I)ose,  1  to  4  min. 

Preparation. 

Essentia  Anisi.— 1  to  4  of  Spirit.  Dose,  10  to  20  min. 

Oil  of  Anise  is  also  contained  in  Tinctura  CamphoicB  CoTn- 
posita,  and  Tinctui-a  Opii  Ammoniata. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  and  use  of  Anise  are  those  of  the  axomatic  oils 
in  general.  It  is  helieved,  however,  to  possess  a  specially 
stimulant  action  on  the  bronchial  mucosa,  like  Ammoniacmn, 
probably  because  excreted  in  part  by  it.  It  is  therefore  a 
favourite  flavouring  agent  for  cough  mixtures. 

Coriandi'i  Fructiis.— Coriander  Frtjit.  The 
dried  ripe  fruit  of  Coriandrum  sativum.  Cultivated 
ID  Britain. 

Characters.— J^eaxlj  glohular;  consisting  of  2  mericarps, 
crowned  hy  the  calyx  teeth  and  stylopod,  about  4  inch  in 
diameter,  brownish-yeUow,  hard ;  faintly  ribbed  with  both 
primary  and  secondary  ridges ;  the  mericarps  enclosing  a 
lenticular  cavity,  and  each  furnished  on  its  commissural  surface 
with  2  brown  vittte.  Taste  agreeable,  mild,  aromatic ;  odour, 
when  bruised,  pleasant. 

Composition. — The  principal  constituents  of  Coriander  are 
aromatic  oils,  one  of  which  is  official. 

From  Coriandri  Friictus  is  made  : 

Oleum  Coriandri. — Distilled  in  Britain  from  Coriander  Fruit. 

Characters. — Pale  yellow  or  colom-less,  having  the  odour  of 
the  fruit  and  a  mild  aromatic  taste.  Has  the  composition  of  a 
hydrated  oil  of  turpentine,  CioHjgjHaO,  isomeric  with  Borneo 
camphor.    (See  Camphora,  page  352.)    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 

Coriander  Fruit  is  contained  in  Confectio  Senna?,  SjTupus 
Rhei,  Tinctura  Ehei,  Tinctura  Sennas ;  the  Oil  in  Syrupus  Sennas. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  and  uses  of  Coriander  do  not  diifer  from  those 
of  other  aromatic  substances.  Its  flavour  specially  covers  the 
tastes  of  Senna  and  Ehubarb. 

Fceniciili  Fructus. — Fennel  Fruit.  The  dried 
fruit  of  cultivated  plants  of  Fceniculum  capillaceum. 
Imported  from  Malta. 

C/««mc<ers.- Ovoid-oblong,  ito  |  inch  long,  curved,  capped 
by  a  conspicuous  stylopod  and  two  styles,  smooth,  greenish- 
brown;  odour  aromatic;  taste  aromatic,  sweet,  agreeable. 
Separable  into  2  mericarps,  each  with  6  prominent  ndges,  the 
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lateral  tlie  broadest ;  4  vittae  in  the  grooves,  and  2  on  the  com- 
missui-e.  Substances  resembling  Fennel:  Conium,  Caraway,  Anise. 
Fennel  is  larger  than  Conium,  and  has  prominent  vittse. 

Composition.  — ■  Fennel  contains  a  volatile  oil,  apparently 
identical  with  Oil  of  Anise.  {See  page  285.)  It  is  light  yellow, 
with  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  fruit. 

Freparation. 

Aqua  Foeniculi. — 10  from  1,  by  distillation.  Fose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 
Fetmel  is  also  contained  in  Pulvis  Glycyrrhizaj  Compositus. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Fennel  has  the  same  action,  and  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, as  other  aromatic  substances. 

Carui  Fnictus. — Caraway  Fruit.  The  dried 
fruit  of  Oarum  Carui.    From  England  and  Germany. 

Characters. — Fruit  usually  separated  into  its  2  mericarps. 
These  vary  from  ^to  \  inch  long;  are  slightly  curved,  taper- 
ing at  each  end,  brown,  with  5  paler  longitudinal  ridges,  and 
in  each  interspace  a  large  vitta.  Odour  aromatic ;  taste  pleas- 
ant, sweetish,  spicy.  Substances  resembling  Caraway  :  Conium, 
Fennel.    Caraway  has  small  ridges  and  a  spicy  taste. 

Composition.— The  o&disl  volatile  oil  of  caraway  is,  t\ie  active 
constituent  of  the  fruit. 

Freparation. 

Aqua  Carui.— 10  from  1,  by  distillation.   Fose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 
Fi  '0>n  Carui  Fructus  is  made  : 

Oleum  Carui.— The  oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  Caraway  Fruit. 
Pale  yellow,  with  aromatic  odour  and  spicy  acrid  taste. 
Is  a  mixture  of  caruen,  CjoH^g,  a  terpens,  and  caruol, 
CJ0H14O,  isomeric  with  thymol. 
Fose,  1  to  4  min. 

Cat  'away  Fruit  is  contained  in  Confectio  Opii,  Pulvis  Opii 
Compositus,  Confectio  Piperis,  Tinctura  Cardamomi  Com- 
posita,  and  Tinctura  Senna? ;  Oleum  Carui  in  Confectio  Scam- 
monii  and  PUula  Aloes  Barbadensis. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

_  Caraway  acts  like  other  aromatic  substances.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  as  a  flavouring  and  caiminativo  agent. 
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Anethi  Fructus. — Dill  Fruit.  The  dried  fruit 
of  Peucedanum  graveolens.  Imported  from  Middle 
and  Southern  Europe. 

Characters. — Broadly  oval,  about  ^  inch  long,  flat,  with  a 
broad  membranous  border.  Colour  brown ;  the  border  paler  ; 
the  mericarps  distinct.    Odour  and  taste  agreeably  aromatic. 

Substances  resembling  Dill :  Conium,  Anise,  Fennel,  Cara- 
way.   DiU  is  winged. 

Composition. — Dill  contains  the  ofBcial  volatile  oil. 

Preparation. 

Aqua  Anethi.— 10  from  1,  by  distillation.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 
From  Anethi  Fructus  is  made  : 

Oleum  Anethi. —The  oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  DiU  Fruit. 
Pale  yellow,  with  a  pungent  odour,  and  a  hot  sweetish 
taste.  It  contains  a  terpene  anethene  CjoHjg,  and  an  oxy- 
disedoil,  CinHj^O,  identical  with  caruol.  Dose,  1  to  4min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  same  as  of  other  aromatic  substances.  It  is  given  as  a 
earminative  to  infants ;  and  to  cover  the  taste  of  Sodium  salts. 

Sumbul  Radix.  —  Sumbul  Eoot.  The  dried 
transverse  sections  of  the  root  of  Ferula  Sumbul.  Im- 
ported from  Eussia  and  India. 

Characters.— K^ioni  1  to  3  inches  in  diameter  ;  |  to  more  than 
1  inch  thick.  Covered  externally  with  a  dusky-bro-nm  papery 
transversely  wrinkled  bark,  with  short  bristly  fibres ;  internally 
spongy,  coarsely  fibrous,  dry,  farinaceous,  dirty  yellowish- 
brown,  mottled  with  whitish  patches  and  spots  of  exuded  resin. 
Odour  strong,  musk-Hke ;  taste  bitter,  aromatic.  _ 

Composition. — Sumbul  contains  a  small  quantity  of  a  volatile 
«il;  9  per  cent,  of  a  soft  resin,  with  its  characteristic  odour  ;  and 
a  crystalline  substance,  sumbulic  acid. 

Preparation. 

Tinctura  Sumbul. —  1  in  8.    Pose,  10  to  30  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Sumbnl  is  a  stimulant,  like  the  aromatic  oils  in  general, 
»ad  specially  resembles  Valerian  and  Musk.  '  It  is  used  in  the 
name  class  of  cases  as  these  di-ugs.    {See  page  304.) 
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CAPEIFOLIACE^. 
Saniltuci  Flores— Elder  Flowers.    The  fresh 
flowers  of  Sambucus  nigra.    From  indigenous  plants. 

Characters. — In  corymbose  cymes,  five  to  seven  inches 
across.  Flowers  small  ;  calyx  superior,  5-toothed ;  corolla  flat, 
rotate,  5-sectecl,  creamy-white,  with  5  stamens  inserted  in  the 
tube.    Odour  fragrant,  somewhat  sickly ;  taste  bitterish. 

ComjJosition.—EUev  Flowers  contain  a  trace  of  a  volatile  oil, 
a  resm,  and  valerianic  acid,  CgHigOa. 

Pre2]arntion. 

Aqua  Sambuci.— 1  in  1,  by  distillation.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Elder  Flowers  are  chiefly  used  for  flavouring  purposes,  but 
probably  possess  mild  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  properties. 

CINCHONACE^. 
Cinchona;  Rubrae  Cortex.  — Red  Cinchona 
Bark.    The  dried  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  of 
cultivated  plants  of  Cinchona  succirubra. 

Characters.— QmHIs.  or  incurved  pieces,  coated  with  peri- 
derm ;  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  the  bark 
Itself  to  i  inch  thick,  rarely  more  ;  outer  surface  rough  from 
longitudinal  fui-rows  and  ridges,  or  transverse  cracks,  annular 
hssures,  and  warts,  and  reddish-brown  ;  inner  surface  brick-red 
irregularly  and  coarsely  striated.  Powder  reddish-brown  No 
marked  odour ;  taste  bitter,  somewhat  astidngent. 

Cinchona;  Cortex.  —  Cinchona  Bark.  The 
dried  bark  of  Cinchona  Calisaya,  Yellow  Cinchona  • 
Cmchona  officinalis,  Pale  Cinchona ;  Cinchona  succi- 
rubra, Red  Cinchona  ;  Cinchona  lancifolia,  Columbian 
Bark  ;  and  other  species  of  Cinchona  from  which  the 
peculiar  alkaloids  of  the  bark  may  be  obtained.  From 
Ceylon,  India,  Jamaica,  and  South  America. 

(Salts  of  Quinine  and  Cinchonine  may  also  be  obtained 
from  some  species  of  Kemijia. ) 

Composition.-{A)  Cinchona  Bark  contains  (l)four  alkahid& 
T — 8 
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namely :  quinine,  cinchonine,  quinidlne,  and  cinchonidine ;  (2) 
two  peculiar  acids,  kinic  and  kinovic  acids;  (3)  a  variety  of 
tannic  acid,  called  cincho-tannic  acid;  (4)  cinchona  red ;  and  (5) 
an  aromatic  volatile  oil. 

1.  The  alkaloids  of  cinchona. — a.  Quinine,  C20H24N2O0, 
occurs  (as  the  hydrate)  in  white  acicular  crystals,  inodorous, 
very  bitter.  It  reacts  like  an  alkali,  forming  neutral  and 
acid  salts  with  acids;  fluorescent  in  dilute  solutions  of  the 
Sulphate ;  turning  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left ;  and 
yielding  in  solution  a  green  colour  when  treated  with  CI  water 
and  then  with  NH4HO.  An  amorphous  form  of  Quinine  is 
obtained  after  crystallisation  of  the  Sulphate  from  the  mother 
liquor,  or  from  quinoidine,  which  appears  to  be  a  compound  of 
the  alkaloid  with  resin  and  colouring  matters. 

b.  Cinchonine,  C^^U^iliioO,  consists  of  colourless  prisms, 
inodorous,  and  bitter  ;  fol-ms  salts  with  acids  ;  but  possesses  no 
fluorescence  in  solution ;  is  dextrogyrate,  and  gives  no  green 
colour  with  CI  water  and  NH4HO.  ^  .  - 

c.  Quinidine,  C,oH24N,Oo,  i.e.  isomeric  with  Quinine, 
closely  resembles  it,  but  crystallises  in  prisms,  and  is  dextro- 

^^^^S'  Cinchonidine,  C20H24N2O,  i.e.  isomeric  with  Cinchonine, 
resembles  that  allfaloid,  but  yields  indistinctly  fluorescent  solu- 
tions, and  left-handed  polarisation.  .    ^   n-  x. 

As  a  rule  Quinine  is  most  abundant  m  yellow  bark,  Cincho- 
nine in  pale  bark,  and  the  red  bark  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  each.  Quinidine  is  specially  abundant  m  the  bark 
of  lancifoha.  More  exactly,  Yellow  Bark  should  yield  2-o  to 
3-8  per  cent,  of  Quinine;  Pale  Bark,  0-7  to  1-4  per  cent,  of 
alkaloids  chiefly  Cinchonine  or  Quinidme  with  a  bttle  Qmnme ; 
the  best  Red  Bark  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  not  less  than  a 
half  being  Quinine  and  Cinchonidine. 

2  and  3.  The  acids  of  cinchona.— ».  Kimc  or  qumic  acid, 
C7Hi,0«,  occurs  in  large  colourless  prisms,  soluble  m  water. 
In  the  bark  it  is  probably  combined  with  the  alkaloids  and  la 
found  also  in  the  Coffee-bean,  the  Vaccinium  myrtillus,  and 
other  plants.  It  is  closely  allied  to  benzoic  acid,  and  appears 
in  the  urine  as  hippuric  acid.  . 

b.  Kinovic  acid,  C24H38O4,  "kmova  bitter,"  is  a  white 
amorphous  body,  insoluble  in  water.  It  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
duct, with  glucose,  of  kinovin,  a  glucoside,  C30H48U8. 

c.  Cincho-tannic  acid,  the  astringent  principle  and  soluble 
red-colouring  matter  of  the  bark,  amounts  to  1  to  3  per  cent. 
It  is  a  yellow  hygroscopic  body,  and  differs  from  ordinary, 
tannic  acid  in  striking  green  with  persalts  of  iron,  and  m  being 
very  readily  oxydised,  one  of  the  products  being : 
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4.  Cinchona  red,  a  reddish-brown  substance,  without  taste 
or  smell,  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

i!  x,.'^*,        volatile  oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  has  the  odout 
01  the  bark. 

[B)  Remijia  Bark  yields  more  or  less  of  the  cinchona 
alkaloids,  and  also  a  prmciple,  homoquinine,  which  has  been 
resolved  into  quinine  and  a  new  alkaloid,  cupreine. 
_  Impuntles.—lniQviox  barks  are  detected  by  the  absence  of 
the  true  characters  of  the  official  barks,  and  by  a  quantitative 
tes  for  (I.  Quinine  and  Cinchonine,  and  (11.)  the  total  alka- 
loids as  foUows :  I.  For  Qidnine  and  Cinchonine:  This  consists 
m  (1  intimately  mixing  200  gr.  of  bark  with  60  gr.  of  hydrate 
S  r  t^^^^S^ith  water;  (2)  boiling  and  percol 

lating  with  benzolated  amylic  alcohol,  to  exhaust  the  bark  •  (3) 
shaking  the  filtrate  with  HCl  and  water,  to  separate  the  a'll  a- 
loids  as  hydrochlorates  ;  (4)  neutralising  with  ammonia  and 
concentratmg;  and  (5  adding  a  solution  of  15  gr.  of  tartarated 
soda,  to  separate  the  insoluble  tartrates  of  quinine  and  cTncho 
l^f  11^-  "^'^  '^^"^'^'^  °*  quinine  and  cinchonine.  One- 

halt  of  tins  weight  gives  the  percentage  of  these  alkaloids. 

ofh..  oil  i'"-?^''^     f?-''^*-'-'-^^^'  precipitating  the 

other  alkaloids  by  adding  ammonia  in  excess  to  the  mother 

ortotSS^id:.'  g--thepercen/agc 

eelatfrTff metallic  salts  and 
gelatine.  May  be  combined  with  mineral  acids.  Bote  of  Bark 
1  o  gr.  as  a  tonic  ;  1  to  2  dr.  in  ague. 

Prepavaiions. 
A.  Of  Cincho)i(c  Ruhrm  Cortex: 
I.  Decoctum  Cinchonse.-l  in  16.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

Extractum  CinchonaB  Liquidum.-Made  by  extracting  with 
to'  a  dS  f  S^y^*^™^'  Water;  evaporating 
to  a  defimte  strength;  and  adding  Spirit  and  V/atei' 

7)1  n^'  T^^""  ^  ^^^^\oiA^  of  the  bark. 

Dose,  0  to  10  mm. 

^'^"sZb,Sf'?'"'f   Acidum.-l  in  20,  with  \  Aromatic 
Tvr-  :^"'P^"'^c  Acid.    Done,  1  to  2  fi.oz. 
5  SSfr.  ^p"^  Aromatica.-!  in  16.    See  Ferrum,  page  83. 
^'^•^J^'J^J^  in  5  of  Froof  Spirit,    hit,  I  to 

6.  Tinctura  Cinchona  Composita.-Red  Cinchona  Bark,  2  oz. 
S  ^r     rwf  «"'PC"tMry,  i  oz.  ;  sLflVon, 
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B.  From  Cincliona:  Cortex  are  made : 
1.  Quininse   Sulphas.— Sulphate  of  Quinine.  (,{C^Q^n^.f)-^i 
liaSOJ.loH^O. 
;So«rcc.— Made  from  the  powder  of  various  kinds  of  Cin- 
chona and  liemijia  Bark  by  e.xtraction  with  Spirit 
after  the  addition  of  Lime,  or  by  the  action  of 
alkali  on  an  acidulated  aqueous  infusion,  with  sub- 
sequent neutralisation  of  the  alKaloid  by  Sulphuric 
Acid,  and  purification  of  the  resulting  salt. 
Characters  and  tests.— FiWiovm,  silky,  snow-white  crystals, 
of  a  pure  intensely  bitter  taste.    Sol/jbihlij.—l  m  700 
or  800  of  cold  water,  imparting  to  it  a  fluorescent 
tint;  entirely  soluble  in  water  acidulated  by  H2SO4. 
Solution  of  Ammonia  gives  with  solutions  a  white 
precipitate  of  quinine,  soluble  in  excess  and  in  ether. 
Dissolved  in  H^SOj,  gives  a  yellowish  tint,  which 
remains  unchanged  by  gentle  warming. 
Impurities.— Lt  should  not  contain  much  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  sulphates  of   other  cinchona  alkaloids. 
Lime,   chalk,   magnesia,  starch,  boric  acid,  etc. ; 
detected  bv   quantitative   test.     SaHcm ;  which 
e-ives  blood-red  with  H0SO4.  Iiicoinpatibles.—Alkahes 
and  their  carbonates,  astringent  infusions.    In  mix- 
tures 1  min.  of  a  diluted  mineral  acid  will  dissolve 
"each  grain.  Dose.  1  to  5  gr.,  as  a  tonic  ;  5  to  20  gi-  , 
as  an  antipyretic  and  antiperiodic.    {Sec  page  296  ) 
Preparations. 

1.  Ferri  et  Quininse  Citras.-16  in  100.    See  page  80. 

Dose,  5  to  10  gr.  o  i  * 

■)  Tinctura  Quininse  Ammoniata. -160  gr  ;  Solution  ot 

Ammonia,  2^  fl.oz. ;  Proof  Spirit,  17^  fi.oz.  Dose, 

1  to  2  fl.dr. 

3  Vinum  Quininse.-20  gr. ;  Citric  Acid,  30  gr. ;  Orange 
Wine,  1  pint.    Dose,  \  to  1  fl.oz. 
'i  Ouininse  Hydrochloras.— Hydrochlorate  of  Quinine.  C^^ 
1I.,4N„(1,HC1,2H30.  .       ^,  ,  , 

.S,;«,w-Mado  like  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  the  separated 

alkaloid  being  neutralised  by  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
Characters.-Gry^i-<i\^  resembling  those        ^"We  of 
Quinine,  or  larger.     Solubihli/.-l  m  34  of  cold 
wat(!r,  1  in  3  of  spirit ;  very  soluble  in  the  boilmg 
liquids.    Dose,  1  to  10  gr. 

Preparation. 

Tinctura  Quininaa-l  gr.  in  1  fl.dr.  of  Tincture  of  Orange 
Peel.  i  to  2  fl.dr. 
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%.  Cinchonidinae  Sulphas. — Sulphate  of  Cinchonidine.  (CqHo^ 
N.,0)2,H2S04,3H20.  ■  . 

Source. — Made  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  cr3'stallisa- 
tion  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  by  further  concentra- 
tion ;  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  and 
finally  from  hot  water. 

Characters  and  iesis. — In  colourless  silky  crystals,  usually 

acicular.    Soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  ;  almost 

insoluble  in  chloroform,  or  in  solution  of  ammonia  ; 

readily  soluble  in  diluted  acids.    Aqueous  solution 

bitter;  neutral,  or  faintly  alkaline;  lasvogj'rate ; 

when  acidified  is  not  distinctly  fluorescent ;  gives  a 

white  precipitate  with  tartarated  soda,  in  the  filtrate 

from  which  mixture  solution  of  ammonia  causes  but 

a  slight  turbidity.    Dose,  1  to  10  gr. 

4.  Cinchoninae  Sulphas.— Sulphate  of  Cinchonine.  (C.,,,H.,.]SV3)2, 
HaSO^'iHgO.  V  -0   -4  -  ; 

Source.— MaAe  from  the  mother-liquors  of  the  crystallisM- 
tion  of  the  sulphates  of  Quinine,  Cinchonidine,  and 
Quinidine,  by  precipitating  the  alkaloid  with  Caus- 
tic Soda;  washing  it  with  Spirit  until  free  from 
other  alkaloids ;  dissolving  in  Sulphuric  Acid; 
purifying  with  charcoal,  and  crystallising. 

Characters  and  tests. — Hard,  colourless,  short  prisms,  witli 
a  vitreous  lustre.  Soluble  in  water,  and  in  chloro- 
form ;  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  and  in  Solution  of 
Ammonia;  readily  in  spirit  and  in  diluted  acids. 
Aqueous  solution  bitter,  neutral,  or  faintly  alkaline ; 
dextrogyrate.  Acidified  solution  not  fluorescent. 
Lose,  1  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  and  uses  of  the  Cinchona  Barks  will  be  described 
along  with  those  of  Quinine,  their  most  important  active 
principle. 

1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally.— Q:[nn\r\Q  arrests  some  kinds  of  fermentation 
and  decomposition,  and  might  therefore  bo  used  as  a  local 
antiseptic  and  disinfectant  to  wounds  and  ulcers,  but  for  its 
co.st.  A  solution  of  2  gr.  to  1  fl.oz.,  applied  as  a  spray  to  the 
no.so,  relieves  hay  asthma.  A  solution  of  4  gr.  to  1  fl.oz., 
with  a  minimum  of  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  is  recommended 
as  a  constant  application  in  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  or  to 
w/iah  out  a  foul  bladder. 
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Internally.  —  Quinine  is  freely  absorbed  by  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  may  be  given  either  by  the  mouth,  by  the  rectum 
as  suppository,  or  subcutaneously.  In  the  mouth,  stomach, 
and  intestine,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  bitter,  possessing  all  the 
important  influence  on  the  secretions  of  the  digestive  tract 
described  under  Caliimba.  The  stomachic  effect  of  Quinine  is 
obtained  from  small  doses,  ^  to  2  grains,  and  must  be  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  the  specific  effects  to  be  presently  de- 
scribed, otherwise  confusion  as  to  the  action  and  value  of  this 
important  drug  will  be  the  result.  In  small  doses,  like  all 
other  bitters,  it  improves  the  appetite  and  digestion,  stimulates 
the  heart  and  circulation,  increases  the  sense  of  comfort  and 
bien  etre  produced  by  a  meal ;  and  its  continued  use  will  thus 
increase  the  bodily  strength,  that  is,  will  be  tonic  in  its  effects. 
Quinine  is  extensively  used  for  this  purpose,  especially  during 
convalescence,  in  debilitated  subjects,  and  in  patients  taking 
depressing  or  alterative  remedies  such  as  mercury.  Larger 
doses  (10  to  30  gr.  or  more),  have  the  opposite  effect,  interfer- 
ing with  digestion,  and  so  causing  depression. 

In  the  stomach  Quinine  or  its  salts  become  the  chloride,  a 
soluble  and  diffusible  salt  which  readily  enters  the  blood. 
Little  or  none  escapes  unabsorbed  in  the  faeces. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Quinine  or  its  chloride  may  be  found  in  the  blood  within  a 
few  minutes  of  its  administration.  Here  the  alkaloid  produces 
several  definite  effects,  namely  :  (1)  It  hinds  the  oxygen  more 
fii-mly  to  the  hsemoglobin,  so  that  oxygenation  is  less  easy  and 
less  active.  (2)  It  causes  enlargement  of  the  individual  red 
corpuscles.  (3)  It  paralyses  the  leucocytes,  when  given  in 
large  doses,  thus  checking  diapedesis  ;  and  reduces  the  number 
ui:  visibleleucocytesvery  greatly  (to one-fourth).  In  blood  freshly 
drawn,  it  (4)  retards  the  formation  of  acid  (loss  of  oxygen  and 
increase  of  carbonic  acid)  which  naturally  occurs  in  blood  re- 
moved from  the  vessels;  and  (o)  it  reduces  the  ozonising  power  of 
l)lood,  e.g.  on  guaiacum  and  turpentine.  Altogether,  Quinine 
manifestly  interferes  with  oxygenation,  the  gi-^ang  up  of 
oxygen  by  the  red  corpuscles  to  oxydisable  bodies,  and  with 
the  functions  of  the  white  corpuscles.  The  outcome  of  these 
effects  will  be  presently  considered. 

3.    SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Quinine  passes  through  the  tissues  without  decomposition, 
(|uickly  making  its  appearance  in  them,  but  not  being  com- 
pletely excreted  for  several  days,  especially  in  fever.  The 
maximum  effect  of  large  doses  is  produced  in  about  five  hours. 
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If,  therefore,  the  full  specific  eifect  be  desired,  a  single  large 
dose  (15  to  30  gr.)  must  be  given,  and  this  may  have  to  be  re- 
peated once  or  twice  within  the  hour  ;  small  doses  given  over  a 
length  of  time  do  not  sufficiently  accumulate. 

The  obvious  phenomena  produced  by  a  full  dose  (15  to  30 
gr.)  of  Quinine  aie  not  by  any  means  its  most  important  effect. 
It  acts  most  strikinglj'  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  causes 
confusion  of  the  mental  faculties,  noises  in  the  ears  and  deaf- 
ness, disorders  of  vision,  headache,  giddiness,  vomiting,  and 
possibly  prostration  from  involvement  of  the  cord  and  circula- 
tion. Of  infinitely  greater  interest  and  importance  are  certain 
concomitant  effects  of  Quinine  which  require  careful  investiga- 
tion for  their  discovery.    These  effects  may  be  arranged  thus  : 

(1 )  Quinine  lowers  the  body  temperature  very  moderately 
in  the  healthy  subject;  very  markedly  in  the  pyrexia  of  manj 
acute  specific  fevers.  It  appears  to  be  difficult  to  lower  the 
normal  temperature  by  drugs,  as  compensating  mechanisms  are 
probably  brought  into  play ;  but  the  rise  of  temperature  and 
the  perspiration  normally  produced  by  muscular  exercise  are 
prevented  by  Quinine.  In  malarial  fevers,  typhoid,  acute 
pneumonia,  and  some  forms  of  hectic  and  other  periodic  fevers, 
the  defervescent  effect  of  Quinine  is  imqiiestionable. 

(2)  Quinine  reduces  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  excretions, 
i.e.  urea  and  uric  acid,  and  probably  also  of  carbonic  acid,  as 
determined  both  in  healthy  and  fevered  animals,  and  in  man. 

These  two  sets  of  effects  taken  together  point  to  a  powerful 
action  of  Quinine  in  reducing  the  metabolism  of  the  body,  of 
which  heat  and  the  excretions  are  the  two  most  measurable 
products.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  other  facts,  observed 
out  of  the  body,  viz.  that :  (3)  a  solution  of  albumen  cannot  be 
converted  into  peptone  in  an  atmosphere  of  ozone  if  Quinine 
be  present.  (4)  Healthy  pus  and  fresh  vegetable  juices  lose  their 
ozonising  power  if  mixed  with  Quinine.  (5)  Phosphorescent 
infusoria  (rapidly  oxydating  protoplasmic  masses)  lose  their 
phosphorescence  in  the  presence  of  Quinine.  (G)  Fungi  absorb 
oxygen  less  readily,  and  many  forms  of  fermentation  are 
arrested,  in  the  presence  of  Quinine.  These  facts  indicate  that 
Quinine  so  combines  with  living  cellular  protoplasm  as  to 
render  it  less  able  to  incorporate  oxygen,  and  more  resistant  of 
vital  change  (metabolism).  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
oxygen  actually  in  the  corpuscles  is  bound  more  firmly  to  them 
by  Quinine.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  cft'ect  of 
Quinine  in  the  body  is  to  check  metabolism  by  interfering  with 
the  oxydation  of  protoplasm  generally,  with  oxygenation,  and 
with  the  associated  action  of  ferments.  Thus  the  fall  of  tem- 
I)erature  produced  by  Quinine  is  due  to  diminished  production 
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of  lieat  in  the  body,  not  to  increased  loss  of  heat ;  it  is  effected 
through  the  tissues,  not  through  the  heat  regulating  centre; 
and  the  fever-causing  processes  themselves  (probably  allied  to 
fermentations)  are  also  controlled  by  the  di-ug,  which  affects 
their  organic  causes,  whether  living  organisms  or  complex 
chemical  substances. 

An  action  such  as  this  upon  the  processes  of  nutrition, 
though  it  might  escape  the  notice  of  an  ignorant  observer,  is 
more  "  powerful "  even  than  the  action  of  Morphine  upon  a 
highly-sensitive  nervous  mechanism  such  as  the  con\  olutions. 

Turning  to  the  other  systems,  we  find  that  whilst  smaU 
doses  of  Quinine  accelerate  the  heart  and  raise  the  pressure,  as 
we  saw  when  considering  its  action  on  the  stomach,  full  doses 
diminish  the  force  and  frequency  of  systole,  strengthen  dia- 
stole, and  lower  the  pressure;  effects  due  to  a  direct  action 
on  the  cardiac  ganglia  and  muscle,  and  on  the  vessel  walls  and 
their  centre.  Eespiration  is  accelerated  by  medium  doses,  de- 
pressed by  lai-ge  doses  ;  and  death,  should  it  occur,  is  referable 
to  respiratory  and  cardiac  failure.  The  spleen  is  reduced  in 
size,  and  hardened. 

4.  SPECIFIC  rsES. 

The  uses  of  Quinine,  which  have  been  mainly  established 
by  experience,  are  in  accord  with  these  physiological  results. 
Its  specific  action  may  be  employed  in  the  following  diseases : 

1.  Malaria  is  remarkably  benefited  by  Quinine,  which  is 
an  antiperiodic  or  direct  specific,  whether  given  to  persons 
exposed  to  the  morbid  influence  as  a  prophylactic  measure,  or 
to  the  subjects  of  ague.  It  acts  best  in  fresh  cases,  the  first 
dose  of  10  gr.  being  given  at  any  time  in  relation  to  the  attack, 
and  a  similar  dose  five  hours  before  the  time  of  the  next  par- 
oxysm. All  forms  of  malarial  fever  are  benefited  by  Quinine,  as 
well  as  many  diseases  and  disorders  of  malarial  origin,  such  as 
neuralgia,  hepatic  disturbances,  etc.  The  functions  of  the  liver 
must  be  maintained  during  this  treatment ;  and  the  Quinine  may 
be  combined  with  Morphine  if  its  effects  are  not  well  marked. 

2.  Febrile  conditions  in  general  are  relieved  by  the  antipyre- 
tic effect  of  Quinine,  for  instance,  acute  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  puerperal  fever  and  septicfemia,  the  exanthemata,  and 
acute  rheumatism  ;  but  generally  in  veiy  different  degrees,  so 
that  its  value  is  questioned  in  some  or  all  of  them.  To  be  of 
use,  the  Quinine  must  be  very  freely  given  (10  to_20  grams)  as 
single  doses  when  the  temperature  reaches  a  definite  height,  say 
104"  Fahr.  Even  if  apyrexia  do  not  follow,  the  drug  may  be 
of  much  benefit.  In  hectic  fever  Quinine  is  rarely  of  much 
Borvice  ;  and  in  purely  symptomatic  fever,  of  still  less. 
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3.  In  splenic  enlargement  of  malarial  origin  Quinine  is  given 
with  success,  and  in  some  cases  of  leuktcmatous  hypertrophy, 

4.  In  painful  nervous  affections,  especialh'  neuralgia,  head- 
ache, and  face-ache,  its  effect  is  well  marked.  Some  of  these 
cases  arc  malarial  (brow  ague) ;  but  ordinarj'  facial  neuralgia 
and  toothache  wiU  frequently  yield  to  it.  Yet  Quinine  possesses 
no  dii-ect  action  on  peripheral  nerves. 

5.  In  certain  cardiac  diseases  a  combination  of  Quinine  and 
Digitalis  may  be  of  great  service,  diastole  being  prolonged 
and  strengthened  whilst  systole  is  left  unaffected. 

6.  The  tonic  effect  of  Quinine  has  been  already  referred 
to.  This  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  removal  of  fever,  and  thus 
of  restlessness,  .sleeplessness,  and  want  of  appetite.  Modify- 
ing as  it  does  the  metabolic  processes  in  the  liver,  Quinine  may 
relieve  hepatic  disorder  due  to  free  living,  especially  in  persons 
who  have  resided  in  the  tropics. 

5.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Quinine  is  excreted  chiefly  in  the  urine,  as  the  amorphous 
alkaloid;  partly  as  resinoid  and  crystalline  derivatives.  In 
passing  thi-ough  the  urinary  organs  it  is  slightly  diuretic,  and 
may  uTitate  the  passages.  It  also  escapes  by  the  skin,  dimin- 
ishing perspiration,  and  very  rarely  causing  an  itching  erup- 
tion which  resembles  scarlatina  or  measles.  All  the  secretions, 
the  milk,  and  pathological  fluids  may  contain  Quinine. 

Action  and  Uses  of  the  Cinchona  BarJcs. 

The  Cinchona  Barks  contain  but  a  small  percentage  of 
alkaloids,  and  are  far  too  bulky  for  use  as  antiperiodica  and 
imtipyretics  if  Quinine  can  be  obtained.  They  are  therefore 
given  only  as  bitter  stomachics  and  tonics.  The  amount  ol 
tannin  contained  in  them  indicates  that  they  may  be  used  when 
an  astringent  effect  is  also  desired,  either  locally,  as  in  passive 
diHiTh(-ea,  or  remotely,  as  in  sweating,  chronic  mucous  dis- 
charges, and  purulent  formations  ;  and  avoided  in  constipation 
dyspepsia,  or  irritability  of  the  bowels.  The  Eed  Bark  is  e&- 
pecially  astringent. 

Action  and  Uses  of  the  other  Cinchona  Alkaloids. 
Cinchonine  and  other  alkaloids  and  products  of  Bark  may 
be  employed  as  substitutes  for  Quinine,  their  action  being  very 
similar.  Cinchonine  is  from  1  to  i  as  powerful  as  Quinine. 
Cinchonidine  is  said  to  caugo  epileptiform  convulsions  in 
animals. 
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Ipeeaciianha. — Ipecacuanha.  The  dried  root 
of  Cepbaelis  Ipecacuanha.    Imported  from  Brazil. 

Characters.— More  or  less  twisted  pieces,  usually  2  to  4 
inches  long,  about  the  size  of  a  small  writing  quill.  It  consists 
of  two  parts  :  a  central  inert  whitish  woody  axis  ;  and  a  thick 
cortical  active  portion,  which  is  brownish,  annulateu,  with  a 
resinous  or  waxy  fracture.  Taste  acrid  and  bitter ;  odour 
slight,  peculiar,  especially  when  powd,ered. 

Composition. — Ipecacuanha  contains  from  i  to  1  per  cent, 
of  emetine,  which  is  its  active  principle :  ipecacuankic  ov  cepfiactic 
acid,  a  glucoside  ;  starch,  gum,  etc.  Emetine,  C.oHanNO.^^  is  a 
crystalline  alkaloid,  white — becoming  yellow,  odourless,  bitter, 
comparatively  insoluble  in  water,  forming  unstable  salts  with 
acids,  which  are  readily  dissolved  in  ordinary  media. 

Dose,  as  expectorant,  1  to  2  gr. ;  as  emetic,  15  to  30  gi-. 

Preparations. 

1.  Acetum  Ipecacuanhse.— 1 ;  with  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  20; 

(by  percolation).    Dose,  5  to  40  min.  as  an  expectorant. 

2.  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhse  Compositus.    "Dover's  Powder."— 

Ipecacuanha,  1  ;  Opium,  1 ;  Sulphate  of  Potassium,  8.  A 
light  fawn-coloured  powder.    1  in  10.    Dose,  5  to  15  gr. 

F7-om  Dover's  Powder  is  prepared  : 

PiLULA  Ii'ecacuanh;e  cum  Scilla.— Compound  Powder  of 
Ipecacuanha,  3  ;  Squill,  1 ;  Ammoniacum,  1 ;  Ti-eacle, 
q.s.    1  in  23  nearly.    i)ose,  6  to  10  gr. 

3.  Trochisci  Ipecacuanhse.— ^  gr.  in  each.    Dose,  1  to  3. 

4.  Trochisci  Morphinse  et  Ipecacuanhse.— Ipecacuanha,  -^^gi:; 

Hydrochlorate  of  Morphine,  3V  gr.  in  each.  See  Opium. 

5.  Vinum  Ipecacuanhse; — An  acetic  extract,  dried,  powdered, 

dissolved  in  Sherry,  and  filtered.    1  in  20.    Dose,  5  to  40 
min.  as  an  expectorant :  as  an  emetic,  3  to  6  fl.dr. 
Ipecacuanha  is  contained  in  Pilula  Conii  Composita.  See  page  28 1 . 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  OSES. 

Externally,  Ipecacuanha  powder  is  irritant  to  the  skin,  or 
oven  pustulant,  but  is  never  used  to  produce  these  effects.  Ex- 
posed mucous  membranes  are  similarly  affected  by  it.  If  taken 
as  snuff  it  causes  irritation  of  the  nei  ves.  sneezing,  and  reflex 
mucous  secretion ;  and  f,he  same  effects  follow  its  application  as 
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smoke  or  spray  to  the  pharynx,  larjTix,  or  lower  air  passages. 
In  some  persons  it  excites  asthma.  In  the  form  of  a  spray  of 
the  diluted  Vinum,  or  inhaled  as  the  smoke  of  the  burning 
powder,  it  is  used  to  relieve  cough  due  to  dryness  or  deficient 
secretion  of  the  throat  and  air  passages. 

Internally. — Reaching  the  stomach.  Ipecacuanha  in  very 
small  doses  (gr.  \)  is  a  gastric  stimulant,  douhtless  increasing 
the  local  circulation  and  secretion.  It  is  therefore  a  useful 
addition  to  bitter  stomachic  and  tonic  mixtures,  and  will  even 
arrest  vomiting  due  to  certain  obscure  conditions  of  the  gastric 
nerves.  The  Compound  Powder  is  of  great  value  in  ulceration 
of  the  stomach,  and  in  some  forms  of  dyspeptic  vomiting.  In 
doses  of  15  to  30  gr..  Ipecacuanha  acts  as  an  emetic,  partly  by 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  stomach,  partly  by  exciting  the  vomiting 
centre  in  the  medulla  (indirect  emesis).  This  subject  will  be 
discussed  under  the  heading  of  the  specific  action  of  the  di'ug. 

In  the  intestijies.  Ipecacuanha  is  still  a  stimulant,  increasing 
the  flow  of  mucus ;  in  large  doses  an  irritant.  A  remarkable 
tolerance  of  the  drug  is,  however,  readily  established  in  many 
persons  suffering  from  dysentery,  in  which  disease  Ipecacuanha 
has  the  power  of  arresting  the  inflammatory  action  in  the 
bowel,  checking  the  liquid  and  bloody  evacuations,  and  often 
effecting  a  complete  cure.  For  this  purpose  enormous  doses 
(30  to  90  gr.)  are  given,  or  large  doses  frequently  repeated 
(20  gr.  every  two  houis). 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Passing  through  the  blood,  from  the  alimentary  canal  to 
the  tissues,  Emetine  acts  on  the  vomiting  centre  in  the  medulla, 
i.e.  is  an  indirect  emetic,  this  effect  being  added  to  the  direct 
(gastric)  action  already  mentioned.  Ordinary  doses  (15  to  30 
gr.  of  the  powdered  root,  3  to  6  fl.dr.  of  the  Vinum  for  adults) 
produce  free  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  respiratory  passages 
in  20  to  30  minutes,  the  dose  often  having  to  be  repeated  in  15 
minutes,  and  vomiting  occurring  probably  but  once.  But 
little  nausea  precedes,  and  moderate  depression  follows,  the 
emesis.  The  circulation  and  respiration  are  distm-bed  and 
finally  depressed,  chiefly  through  the  vomiting. 

Ipecacuanha  is  suitable  as  an  emetic  in  cases  where  the 
necessity  for  evacuation  of  the  stomach  is  not  very  urgent,  and 
the  subject  likely  to  be  benefited  by  moderate,  but  injured  by 
great  depression.  It  must  not  be  given,  therefore,  in  poisoning 
by  alkaloids,  such  as  Morphine,  but  to  children  and  weakly 
subjects  in  cases  where  the  after  effects  of  the  drug  will  also 
be  useful.  It  thus  occupies  a  position  amongst  emetics  between 
Sulphate  of  Zinc  or  Copper  and  Tartar  Emetic.  Ipecacuanha 
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may  be  used  to  empty  the  stomach  in  the  early  stages  of  sthenic 
fevers  (less  commonly  than  before)  ;  in  croup,  whooping-cougli, 
and  the  bronchitis  of  children,  to  expel  membranes  or  mucous 
products  from  the  air  passages ;  and  in  acute  dyspepsia  with 
biliousness  and  heat  of  skin. 

The  skin  is  stimulated  to  increased  secretion  bj'- Ipecacuanha, 
which  is  used  as  a  diaphoretic,  combined  with  Opium  (Dover's 
Powder),  in  colds,  sore  throat,  and  mild  rheumatic  attacks. 

4.   REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Emetine  is  excreted  by  the  various  mucous  membranes, 
including  those  of  the  bronchi,  the  stomach,  and  bowels,  and 
by  the  liver.  On  the  bronchi  it  produces  the  same  remote  as 
immediate  local  action,  namely,  stimulation  of  the  nerves, 
reflex  cough,  increased  secretion,  and,  in  large  doses,  even  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  and  lungs.  Ipecacuanha 
is  thus  an  expectorant,  increasing  at  once  the  expulsive  acts, 
and  the  amount,  that  is  the  liquidity,  of  the  sputa.  It  is  the 
most  generally  used  of  all  this  class  of  measures,  being  given  in 
acute  and  chronic  bronchitis,  in  phthisis,  and  in  most  cases  of 
cough  when  the  phlegm  is  scanty  and  tough.  Its  special  ad- 
vantages are,  that,  if  taken  in  excess,  it  causes  sickness,  which 
is  often  beneficial  in  the  bronchitis  of  children;  and  that  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  moderate  depressant  of  the  circulation,  i.e.  a 
sedative  expectorant,  it  controls  the  accompanying  fever. 

Acting  remotely  on  the  liver,  this  drug  is  a  direct  chola- 
gogue,  increasing  the  secretion  of  bile ;  and  has  long  been  a 
favourite  constituent  of  some  purgative  pills  and  aperient 
draughts  for  chronic  biliousness  and  gouty  dyspepsia. 

CatecIiiL^OATECHU.  An  extract  of  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots  of  Uncavia  Gaiubier.  Prepared  at 
Singapore  and  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

67*«>-ffiCi!6/-s.— Cubes,  separate  or  agglutinated,  about  1  inch 
square ;  deep  reddish-brown  externally,  pale  cinnamon-brown 
internally;  dry,  with  earthy  fracture;  microscopically  present- 
ing myriads  of  acicular  crystals.  No  odour  ;  taste  bitter,  as- 
tringent, then  sweetish.    Soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Comjwosiiiow.— Catechu  chiefly  contsiins  a  crystalhne  bitter 
substance,  catechin  or  catcchuic  acid,  CjsHioOg,  probably  itself 
inactive  •  and  catcchu-tamiic  acid,  the  active  principle,  isomeric 
with  it,  and  into  which  it  is  rapidly  converted  by  boiling  or  by 
the  action  of  saliva,  with  the  development  of  a  red  colour. 
Both  acids  give  a  green  precipitate  with  persalts  of  iron. 
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Incompatihles :  The  alkalies,  metallic  salts,  and  gelatine.  Im- 
purity, starch.    Lose,  10  to  30  gr. 

Frejmrations. 

1.  Infusum  Catechu. — ^^Catechu,  5^:  Cinnamon,  1;  Boiling 

Water,  149.    Lose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Pulvis  Catecha  Compositus. — Catechu,  4;  Kino,  2;  Ehatany, 

2  ;  Cinnamon,  1 ;  Nutmeg,  1.    Dose,  20  to  40  gr. 

3.  Tinctura  Catechu. — Catechu,   2^ ;    Cinnamon,    1 ;  ProoJ 

Spirit,  20.    Dose,  i  to  2  fl.dr. 

4.  Trochisci  Catechu. — 1  gx.  in  each.    Dose,  1  to  6. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Catechu  acts  like  Tannic  Acid,  and  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  It  is  a  favourite  astringent  application  to  sore 
throat  in  the  form  of  the  Lozenge,  and  the  Compound  Powder 
and  Tincture  are  very  commonly  prescribed  for  dis,rrha?a. 

CaflTcina.  —  Caffeine.  Theine.  Guarantne. 
CgHjoN^OojHoO.  An  alkaloid  usually  obtained  from 
the  dried  leaves  of  Camellia  Thea,  the  tea  plant,  or 
the  dried  seeds  of  Coifea  arabica,  the  coffee  plant, 
by  evaporating  aqueous  infusions  from  which  astringent 
and  colouiing  matters  have  been  removed. 

Characters  and  tests. — Colourless,  silky,  inodorous  needles. 
Solubility  :  1  in  80  of  cold  water,  the  solution  faintly  bitter,  and 
neutral ;  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  and  in  spirit ;  very 
readily  in  chloroform  ;  sparingly  in  ether.  Treated  with  a 
crystal  of  KCIO3  and  HCl,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  diy- 
ness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  a  reddish  residue  results,  which  becomes 
purple  when  moistened  with  NH^HO.  In  aqueous  solution, 
tannic  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess.  Tea 
contains  1  to  4  per  cent,  of  Caffeine,  with  tannin,  volatile  oil, 
«tc. ;  Coffee,  about  1-3,  with  volatile  oil,  sugar,  tannin,  etc. ; 
Mate,  1-2  ;  Guarana,  5  per  cent.  It  is  closely  allied  to  theo- 
bromine, C^HgNPa,  being,  in  fact,  methyl-theobromine,  C7H7 
(CH3)NPp,  which  can  be  made  sjmthetically.  Incompatib/es  : 
Tannic  acid,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  salts  of  mercury.  Dose, 
1  to  5  gr.  or  more.  ' 

From  Caffeina  is  made  : 

Cafifeinae  Citras.— Citrate  or  Cafpei.ve.  C8H]„NjOo,H3CgE[507, 
A  weak  compound  of  Caffeine  and  Citric  Acfd. 
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Source. — Made  by  dissolving  Citric  Acid  and  Caffeine  in 
hot  water ;  evaporating  to  dryness  ;  and  pulverising. 

Characters  and  tests. — A  white  inodorous  powder,  with  an 
lieid  faintly  bitter  taste ;  reaction  acid.  Soluble  in  a  mixturo 
of  2  of  chloroform  and  1  of  spirit.  With  a  little  water  it  forms 
a  clear  syrupy  solution,  which  on  dilution  yields  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  Caffeine,  redissolving  in  10  parts  of  water.  Reac- 
tions otherwise  as  of  Caffeine.    Bose,  2  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Coffee  stimulates  most  of  the  digestive  glands,  being  siala- 
gogue,  stomachic  and  slightly  laxative.  So  far  it  is  dieteti- 
cally  wholesome. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Caffeine  is  absorbed  into  the  cii-culation  unchanged;  and 
acts  chiefly  upon  the  central  nervous  system.  The  cerebrum 
is  first  stimulated ;  whence  the  clearness  of  intellect,  the  re- 
moval of  languor,  and  the  sleeplessness,  familiar  after  a  cup  of 
strong  tea  or  coffee.  Larger  doses  cause  a  species  of  narcotism  ; 
but  there  are  great  differences  in  this  and  in  other  respects  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  and  other  circumstances.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  spinal  centres  are  simultaneously  affected  to  such  a 
degree  that  tetanic  convulsions  may  occur,  not  unlike  those 
caused  by  Strychnine ;  in  man  these  effects  on  the  lower  centres 
are  quite  subsidiary.  The  sensory  and  motor  peripheral  nerves 
are  not  certainly  affected.  The  muscle  curve  is  altered  in 
character,  and  muscular  contraction  seems  more  easily 
executed.  Caffeine  first  strengthens  and  lengthens  the  car- 
diac systole,  whilst  diastole  is  shortened ;  and  finally  arrests  the 
heart  in  systole.  The  blood  pressure  first  rises  and  then  falls, 
Respiration  is  temporarily  increased,  then  depressed.  Meta- 
bolism is  but  little  influenced ;  the  temperature  is  raised.  In 
aU  respects  habit  markedly  weakens  the  influence  of  Coffee. 

Coffee  or  Caffeine  may  be  used  as  a  nervine  stiniulant  and 
restorative  in  ordinary  conditions  of  fatigue.  Megrim  is  fre- 
quently relieved  by  either.  It  is  given  with  benefit  in  cardiac 
disease,  especially  failure  of  compensation  with  dropsy ;  being 
more  rapid  and  less  irritant  than  Digitalis.  The  Citrate,  being 
a  weak  salt,  should  be  combined  with  Salicylate  or  Benzoato 
of  Sodium,  forming  a  more  stable  compound.  Large  doses 
must  be  avoided. 


Valerianm  Rhizoma. 
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3.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

But  a  small  proportion  of  Caffeine  is  excreted  unchanged 
in  the  bile  and  urine.  In  passing  through  the  kidney,  it 
or  its  products  appear  to  stimulate  the  cells  ;  and  in  this  way, 
as  well  as  by  its  influence  on  the  heart  and  vessels,  it  acts  as  a 
diuretic.  The  Citrate  is  a  powerful  but  somewhat  uncertain 
remedy  in  dropsy,  whether  cardiac  or  hepatic.  It  is  Ijest  given 
after  or  with  a  stimulant  diuretic,  such  as  Digitalis ;  for  a 
short  time  only  ;  and  in  moderate  doses. 

YALERIANACE.^]. 
Valerianae  Rhizoma. — Valeriax  Ehizome. 
The  dried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Valeriana  olEcinali.s. 
Collected  in  autumn  from  plants  growing  wild  or 
cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters. — Short,  erect,  entire  or  sliced ;  yellowish-brown 
externally  ;  with  numerous  slender  brittle  shi'ivelled  rootlets  3 
or  4  inches  long,  of  the  same  colour ;  whitish  internally. 
Odour,  on  drying,  strong,  peculiar,  disagi-eeable ;  taste  un- 
pleasant, camphoraceous,  bitter.  Substances  resembling  Valerian  : 
Serpentary,  Arnica,  Veratrum  Viride,  known  by  odoiu\ 

Composition. — The  active  princijDles  are  (1)  a  vole/tile  oil, 
and  (2)  valerianic  acid.  (1)  The  oil  consists  of  a  terpene, 
valerene  or  borneene,  Ci„H]g,  and  valerian  camvhor,  CigHo^O, 
valerol.  (2)  Valerianic  acid,  HCgHgOg,  occurs  in  many  other 
plants,  and  in  cod-liver  oil;  and  can  be  derived  from  amylic 
alcohol  (valeryl-aldehyde),  CgHjiHO,  by  oxydation.  (See  page 
160.)  It  is  a  colourless  oily  fluid,  with  a  powerful  odour  and 
acrid  burning  taste ;  soluble  in  30  parts  of  water,  freely  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    Dose,  in  powder,  10  to  30  gr. 

Preparations. 

A.  Of  Valerianm  Rhizoma : 

1.  Infusum  Valerianae.— 1  in  40.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Tinctura  Valerianae.— 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.  Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 

3.  Tinctura  Valerianae  Ammoniata.  —  1  in  8  of  Aromatic 

Spirit  of  Ammonia.    Dose,  |  to  1  fl.dr. 

B.  Containing  Valerianic  Acid: 

Sodii  Valerianas.  -Valerianate  of  Sodium.  NaCgHgOa- 
6'o«>w.— Made  by  (1)  distilling  Amylic  Alcohol  with  solutions 
of  Sulph  uric  Acid  and  Bichromate  of  Potassium ;  (2) 
saturating  the  distillate  with  Liquor  Sodas;  evaporating, 
fu.sing,  cooling,  and  breaking  into  pieces.  (1)  SCgHuHO 
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f  8H,S0^-f  2K2Cr.,07=  3HC5H9O2  +  2(K.,S04,Ci',3SO,) 
-H 1  IHoO.  (2)  HC5H9O2  +  NatlO  =  NaCrHyO,  +  HoO. 
Characters. — Dry  white  masses  ;  not  alkaline;  soluble  in  water 
and  in  spirit.  Gives  out  odour  of  Valerian  on  addition 
of  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid.  Impurities. — Sulphuric  acid 
or  free  soda.    Dose,  1  to  0  gi\ 

From  Sodii  Yalerianas  is  made: 

Zinci  Valerianas.  —Valerianate  of  Zinc.  Zn(C5H902)2. 

Source. — Made  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  Sulphate  of 
Zinc  and  Valeriauate  of  Sodium,  evaporating,  crys- 
tallising, and  washing.  ZnS04  +  2(NaCgHg02)  = 
Zn(C5H90o)2+Na,S04. 

Characters. — Pearlj'  crystalline  scales,  with  a  feeble  odour 
of  valerianic  acid,  and  a  metallic  taste.  Solubilitij. — 
1  in  120  of  water,  1  in  60  of  spirit.  Incompatibles. — 
All  acids,  soluble  carbonates,  most  metallic  salts, 
vegetable  astringents.  Impwities. — Sulphate  and 
butyrate  of  zinc.    Dosv,  1  to  3  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Valerian  acts  essentially  like  other  substances  containing 
Tolatile  oils,  but  its  pungent  taste  and  peculiarly  disagreeable 
odour  increase  the  eiSect  on  the  central  nervous  system.  The 
stomach  and  intestines,  heart,  circulation,  and  brain  are  in- 
fluenced as  they  are  by  Cloves  {see  page  273),  and  the  oil  is 
excreted  in  the  urine,  breath,  and  sweat,  as  is  also  the  acid. 

Valerian  is  used  as  a  powerful  carminative,  circulatory 
stimulant,  and  antispasmodic,  in  hysterical  flatidence,  faint- 
ing, palpitation,  convulsions,  and  co)itractnres.  It  is  now  but 
rarely  given  in  other  spasmodic  affections,  such  as  epilepsy. 

Valerianate  of  Zinc  was  introduced  to  combine  the  altera- 
tive action  of  the  metal  on  the  nervous  system  with  the  anti- 
spasmodic influence  of  the  plant,  and  has  been  given  in  hysteria 
and  epilepsy  ;  but  Valerianic  Acid  does  not  appear  to  possess 
the  action  of  the  volatile  oil  just  described. 

COMPOSIT.^. 

Pyrethri  Radix. — Pkllitory  Root.  The  dried 

root  of  Anacyclus  Pyrethrum.    From  the  Levant. 

Characters. — TJnbranched  pieces,  2  to  4  inches  long,  |  to  J 
inch  thick,  cylindrical,  with  a  thickish  brown  shrivelled  bark, 
studded  by  dark-coloured  receptacles  of  resin.    Fracture  close ; 
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fiMctiired  surface  radiate.  Inodorous ;  when  chewed  it  causes  a 
buraing  pricking  sensation  over  the  mouth  and  throat.  Sii/)- 
slance  resembling  Fellitory :  Taraxacum,  which  is  darker  and  of 
different  taste. 

Composition. — Pyrethrum  contains  one  or  more  volatile  oils, 
and  resins;  inulin,  CgHjoOg,  a  white  powder  occupying  the 
place  of  starch  in  the  roots  of  this  and  some  other  plants ;  and 
possibly  a  substance  allied  to  piperine  ;  see  Fiper  Mgrim. 

Preparation. 
Tinctura  Pyrethri. — 1  in  5. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Pellitory  causes  a  sharp  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth, 
followed  by  persistent  tingling  and  numbness,  and  a  jarofuse 
flow  of  saliva,  stimulating  as  it  does  the  local  nerves  and 
vessels,  and  afterwards  depressing  the  former.  It  is  used  chiefl  v 
as  a  sialagogue  in  dryness  of  the  throat ;  and  to  give  a  "  clean 
taste  to  flat  dentifrices,  such  as  chalk. 

Pyrethrum  Roseiim.  {Not  official.)~The  pow- 
der of  the  flower-heads.    Used  as  insect  powder. 

Santonica. — Santonica.  The  dried  unexpanded 
flower-heads  or  capitula  of  Artemisia  maritiraa,  var. 
Stechmanniana  (Artemisia  pauciflora).    From  Russia. 

Characters. — About  -^^  inch  long,  oblong-ovoid,  obtuse, 
pale _  greenish-brown,  nearly  smooth;  resembling  seeds,  but 
consisting  of  12  to  18  imbricated  involucral  scales,  with  a 
broad  thick  yellowish-green  midrib,  enclosing  3  to  5  tubular 
florets.  Odour,  when  rubbed,  strong,  peculiar,  camphoraceous ; 
taste  bitter,  camphoraceous. 

Co7)i position. — Santonica  contains  santonin,  and  a  compound 
volatile  oil,  aUied  to  camphor  in  its  action.    Dose,  10  to  60  gr. 

From  Santonica  is  made : 

Santoninum.— Santonin.  Q^^JtL-^^Q.^.  A  neutral  crystalline  prin- 
ciple obtained  from  Santonica. 
6'o/»w.— Made  by  (1)  boiling  Santonica  with  Lime  in 
Water,  and  straining;  (2)  acidulating  the  hot  concentrated 
fluid  portion  with  Hydrochloric  Acid,  to  precipitate  the  Santo- 
nin ;  (.3)  washing  this  with  Ammonia  iind  Water,  and  dryin"-- 
and  (4)  digesting  it  with  boiling  Spirit  and  Charcoal,  filtering 
and  crystallising.  ^' 

U— 8 
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C7i«>'«e<er«.— Brilliant  white,  four-sided  flat  prisms,  becom- 
ing yellow  by  exposure  to  light ;  odourless  ;  tasteless  or  feebly 
bitter.  Scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  freely  in  chloroform  oi 
in  boiling  spirit ;  insoluble  in  diluted  mineral  acids.  Added 
to  a  warm  alccholic  solution  of  potash  it  yields  a  violet-red. 
Santonin  forms  Santonates  with  alkalies,  from  which  HCl 
libe'  ates  Santonic  Acid,  readily  reconverted  into  Santonin. 

Dose. — 1  to  4  gr.  for  a  child ;  2  to  6  gr.  for  an  adult. 

Treparation. 

Trochisci  Santonini. — 1  gr.  in  each.    Dose,  1  to  6  for  adulta 


ACTION  AND  USES, 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Santonin  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  Ascaris  lumhricoides  or 
round  worm,  which  infests  the  intestine  ;  decidedly  less  on  the 
Oxyuris  vermicularis  or  thi-ead-worm.  It  is  used  as  an  anthel- 
mintic against  the  former  parasite,  combined  with  a  purgative 
vermifuge,  such  as  Pulvis  Scammonii  Compositus,  or  followed 
in  a  few  hours  by  a  laxative,  such  as  Castor  Oil. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,   SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Santonin  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  as  sodium  santonate  ; 
enters  the  tissues  ;  and  produces  peculiar  disturbances  of  vision, 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Objects  appear  first  blue  and  then 
yellow  (chroniatopsia)  ;  and  finally  colour  vision  is  almost  lost. 
Consciousness  is  disturbed,  with  a  kind  of  intoxication, 
aphasia,  tremors,  and  convulsions  after  large  doses.  Respira- 
tion is  enfeebled,  and  the  pulse  reduced  in  frequency.  These 
effects  must  be  carefuUy  avoided.  Santonin  is  excreted  by  the 
Icidneys  as  an  obscure  product  of  its  oxydation  in  the  system, 
which  colours  the  (acid)  urine  gi-eenish-yellow  (alkahne  ui'ine 
red  or  purple),  and  causes  some  diuresis;  also  by  the  bowel 
It  has  been  used  as  an  emmenagogue  with  various  success. 

Aiitliemidis  Flores.  —  Chamomile  Flowers. 
The  dried  single  and  double  flower-heads  or  capitula 
of  Anthemis  nobilis.    From  cultivated  plants. 

Characters.— Single  flowers  have  yellow  tubular  florets  in 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  white  and  ligulate  florets ;  in  the 
double  flowers  all  or  nearly  all  the  florets  are  white  and  hgulate ; 
in  both  kinds  the  receptacle  is  solid,  conical,  densely  covered 
with  chaffy  scales.  Both  varieties,  especially  the  smglc,  have 
a  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  very  bitter  taste, 
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^wyjos/itiow.— Chamomile  Flowers  contain  0-2  per  cent  of 
the  omcial  volatile  oil,  and  a  hitter  extractive. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Anthemidis. -A  concentrated  decoction,  xoiih  the 

addition  of  Oleum  Anthemidis.    Dose,  2  to  10 

2.  Infusum  Anthemidis—l  in  20.    Hose,  1  to  3  fl.oz.  as  a  sto- 

machic; 5  to  10  fl.oz.  as  an  emetic. 
From  Anthemidis  Flores  is  made  : 

Oleum  Anthemidis.-The  oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  the 
lowers. 

_  Characters.~-palQ  blue  or  greenish-blue,  becoming  yeUow- 
ish-brown;  of  characteristic  odour  and  taste.  It  is  composed 
01  a  terpene  Oj^Hig,  and  an  oxydised  portion,  Ci„Hi«0,,  which 
yields  angelic  add,  HCgH^O^.    Dose,  1  to  4  min.       '  ' 

ACTION  AND  USES, 
nr    f^,^f  ^'^^^y-.-Warm  infusions  or  decoctions  of  Chamomile, 
or  the  Mowers  in  bags  soaked  in  hot  water,  possess  the  genera 
properties  of  fomentations  and  poultices,  the  warm  wate?  being 
apparently  the  active  constituent.    They  are  much  used  as  t 
domestic  application  to  painful  parts. 

hitti'ef"'"^^^!:"^''^'?''"''^'^  ^''^^^g^^  *o  class  of  aromatic 
bitter  stomachics.  The  warm  Infusion,  fi-eely  drunk  is  a  in"d 
s>mple  emetic,  which  may  be  used  in  bilioLness,  ague  etc 

°f  tlie  Extract  is  usefuUy  combined  with 
pills  as  a  stomachic  and  carminative.  pLu^auve 

Taraxaci  Radix.  —  Dandelion  Eoot.  Tlie 
fresh  and  dried  roots  of  Taraxacum  officinale.  Col- 
lected m  the  autumn  from  indigenous  plants. 

Characters.— FveBh  root  a  foot  or  more  lono-  l  an  inch  ov 

.ng  a  yellow  porous  woody  axis,  and  a  thicfwh  t  h  b^ik  wi  h 
neutS  S  1^  amorphous 
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Pi  epavaiions. 

\.  Decoctum  Taraxaci.— 1  of  f?H<?^^  Rootin  20.  Dose,  2  to  4  fl.oz. 
i.  Extractum  Taraxaci. — K  fresh  extract.    100  oi  frenh  root 
in  8.    Lose,  b  to  30  gr. 

3.  Succus  Taraxaci.— Fresh  juice,  3 ;  Spirit,  1.  Boae,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 

4.  Extractum  Taraxaci  Liquidum.— 1,  dried,  in  1.    JDose,  i  to 

2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Taraxacum  combines  the  properties  of  its  two  principal 
constituents,  the  hitter  taraxacin  and  the  alkaline  salts,  i.e.  it  is 
at  once  a  simple  bitter  and  a  mild  laxative.  It  is  therefore  in- 
dicated, and  was  formerly  extensively  given,  in  atonic  dys- 
[)epsia  attended  by  habitual  constipation  ;  and  its  preparations 
may  be  added  to  stomachic  mixtures  and  laxative  pills.  Until 
1  ecently  Taraxacum  was  believed  to  be  a  cholagogue  ;  but  this 
effect,  if  it  exist  at  all,  appears  to  be  indirect  only. 

L.actuca.— Lettuce.  The  flowering  lierb  of  Lac- 

tiica  virosa,  a  native  of  Bi'itain. 

Composition.— 'Exir^ct  of  Lettuce  contains  a  crystalline 
bitter  principle,  lactucin,  C2.2H13O7,  and  lactucic  acid,  of  uncer- 
tain composition. 

Preparation. 

Extractum  Lactucse.— A  green  extract.  100in4.  Bose,  .5  to  lOgr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lactucin  is  slightly  hypnotic  The  Extract  may  cause 
some  confusion  of  mind,  headache,  and  diaphoresis ;  and  acting 
as  a  mild  sedative  and  carminative  it  makes  an  excellent  piU 
basis  for  some  purgatives,  such  as  Calomel. 

Arnicse  Rhizoma  Arnica  Rhizome.  The 

ilried  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Arnica  montana.  Col- 
lected in  the  mountains  of  middle  and  southern  Europe. 

CAarac<tf»-«.— Cylindrical,  dark  brown,  1  to  2  inches  or 
more  Ion"- ;  to  |  inch  in  diameter ;  contorted,  rough  from 
'^cars  ancf  remains  of  fallen  leaves  ;  giving  ofE  numerous,  dark 
Lrown.  filiform,  wiry  rootlets.  Odour  peculiar,  aromatic ;  taste 
"crid  bitterish.  Snhstances  resembling  Arnica  :  Valerian,  known 
by  odour  ;  Serpentary,  by  odour;,  Veratrum  Virido,  by  thicker 
rootlets. 


Lobelia. 
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Composition. — Arnica  contains  a  small  quantity  of  rolaiile 
oil,  of  complex  composition,  and  said  to  yield  trimeihylamin  ; 
tannic  acid;  and  an  active  resinous  giucoside,  arnicin,  C2oH3oC*4- 

Preparation. 
Tinctura  Amicse.—  1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Arnica,  applied  to  the  skin,  sometimes  causoe 
hyperaemia,  eczema,  and  even  spreading  erysipelas.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  circulation  in 
the  skin ;  and  the  Tincture  in  water  is  a  popular  application  to 
bruises,  preventing  swelling,  and  hastening  the  absorption  of 
effused  blood.    It  must  be  used  with  caution. 

Internally. — Arnica  is  a  stimulant  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
like  volatile  oils  in  general ;  in  over-doses  a  powerful  ii-ritant, 
causing  vomiting,  pain,  and  piu-ging,  with  consequent  constitu- 
tional effects.  Probably  by  reflex  action  from  the  stomach 
(see  Caryophylhtm,  page  273),  it  stimulates  the  heart  and  circula- 
tion, the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  moderate  doses  ;  the  pulse 
being  strengthened,  and  symptoms  of  nervous  debility  removed. 
Arnica  has,  therefore,  been  used  with  success  in  low  forms  of 
fever,  delirium  tremens,  and  mental  disorder. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  active  principles  of  Arnica  enter  the  blood  and  thence 
the  tissues,  where  its  effects  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Tur- 
pentine. If  the  dose  be  considerable,  the  reflex  stimulant  effect 
from  the  stomach  is  overcome  by  its  depressing  action  on  the 
circulation  and  nerve  centres  ;  headache,  unconsciousness,  and 
convulsions  being  induced,  and  the  body  temperatiu-e  lowered. 
Arnica  has  thus  been  employed  as  an  antipyretic,  especially  in 
acute  rheumatism,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  used  now. 

3.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Like  its  allies,  Arnica  is  a  remote  stimulant  of  the  kidneys 
and  skin,  and  has  been  given  in  some  cutaneous  diseases  such 
as  eczema,  and  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

LOBELTACEiE. 
Lobelia. — Lobelia.  The  dried  flowering  herb  of 
Lobelia  inflata.    Imported  from  North  America. 

Characters.— In  compressed  oblong  rectangular  packages, 
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^  to  1  lb.  in  weight,  in  sealed  and  labelled  papers.  Separate 
pieces  of  varying  lengths,  yellowish-green,  angular  ;  bearing 
hairy,  oval,  toothed  leaves,  some  flowers,  and  fruits.  Odour  irri- 
tating.   Taste  at  first  mild  ;  after  chewing,  burning  and  acrid. 

Gom2}osUion.— Lobelia,  contains  lobeline,  an  oily,  liquid, 
volatile  alkaloid,  with  a  pungent  taste,  and  an  odoui-  like 
tobacco.  Lohelic  acid  is  united  with  the  lobeline.  lucompa- 
tihles  :  The  caustic  alkalies,  which  decompose  lobeline. 

Preparations. 

1.  Tinctura  Lobelise.—l  in  8  of  Proo/ Spirit.  -»o.se,  10to30  min. 

2.  Tinctura  Lobelise  ^therea.— 1  in  8  of  Spirit  of  Ether. 

Dose,  10  to  30  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lobelia  is  a  gastro-intestinal  stimulant ;  in  large  doses  an 
irritant,  causing  vomiting,  pain,  purging,  and  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  depression.  It  is  not  to  be  used  as  an  emetic,  but 
is  sometimes  useful  in  obstinate  constipation. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  active  principles  of  Lobelia  appear  to  enter  the  blood 
and  tissues,  where  severe  specific  eilects  are  produced  by  free 
ioses,  including  general  depression,  muscular  tremors"  and 
weakness,  giddiness,  headache,  failure  of  the  heart  and  breath- 
ing, and  cold  perspirations :  a  condition  resembling  collapse. 
The  exact  mode  of  action  of  the  drug  is  not  known.  It  appears 
to  depress  the  convolutions  secondaril}'  only ;  to  lower  the 
activity  of  the  motor  centres  in  the  cord,  and  cause  muscular 
relaxation ;  to  depress  the  respiratory  centre,  and  relax  the 
bronchial  muscles ;  and  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
the  tension  of  the  vessels,  after  brief  increase  of  the  latter. 
Lobelia  kills  through  the  respiratory  centre,  like  its  ally 
Tobacco,  and  not  through  the  heart 

Lobelia  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  some  practitioners  for 
the  paroxysm  of  asthma,  for  which  it  should  bo  given  at  the 
commencement  in  doses  of  1  drachm  of  the  Tincture,  repeated 
every  fifteen  minutes  till  nausea  is  produced.  In  10  min.  doses, 
it  is  a  useful  addition  to  expectorant  mixtures  for  bronchitis 
with  spasm  and  very  scanty  tough  sputum. 

3.  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lobeline  is  probably  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  skin,  and 
acts  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  Except  indirectly,  these 
ixfiscts  are  not  taken  advantage  of  in  medicine. 
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Uvae  Ursi  Folia.— Bearberry  Leaves.  The 
dried  leaves  of  Avctostaphylos  Uva-ursi.  Indigenous. 

Characters. — Very  shortly  stalked ;  obovate  or  spathulate ; 
coriaceous ;  |  to  f  inch  long ;  smooth  and  shining  above,  paler 
and  minutely  reticulated  beneath;  margins  entire,  slightly 
revolute.  Odour  tea-like  when  powdered  ;  taste  very  astringent. 
Substances  resembling  TJvce  Ursi  Folia:  Senna  and  Buchu,  q.v. 

Composition.— JJva  Ursi  contains  a  bitter  crystalline  giuco- 
side,  arbutin,  CiaHjgO/,  soluble  in  water,  yielding  glucose  and 
a  mixture  of  hydrochinon  {see  page  192)  and  methyl-hydro- 
chinon ;  a  second  glucoside,  ericolin,  Cs^HggOoi ;  33  per  cent,  of 
tanfiic  and  ffallic  acids;  and  a  crystalline  neutral  bodv,  tirson. 
Incompatibles.—lvon,  lead,  and  silver  salts,  alkaloids,  gelatine. 

Freparation. 

Infusum  Uva  Ursi.— 1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Uva  Ursi  possesses  much  the  same  action  as  Pareira  and 
Buchu,  but  it  is  more  astringent  in  virtue  of  the  tannic  and 
galhc  acids  which  it  contains.  The  arbutin  appears  in  the 
urine  partly  as  hydrochinon-sulphuric  acid.  pages  191, 

192.)    Uva  Ursi  is  used  as  a  remote  astringent,  stimulant, 
diuretic,  and  disinfectant,  in  diseases  of  the  urino-genital 
tract,  such  as  chronic  catarrh  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
bladaer,  and  urethra.  ' 

SAPOTACEiE. 
_  Gutta  Perclia.— Gl-tta  Percha.   The  concrete 
juice  of  Dichopsis  Gutta,  and  of  several  other  trees  of 
the  same  natural  order. 

Characters.— Ught-})mwn  pieces,  tough,  flexible,  plastic 
above  120"  Fahr.  Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  alkaline  solu- 
tions,  or  dilute  acids;  almost  entirely  soluble  in  chloroform; 
entirely  so  in  oil  of  turpentine,  carbon  disulphide,  or  benzol. 

Composition.  —  Gutta  Percha  consists  of  hydrocarbons 
nsually  slightly  oxydised. 

Preparation. 

Liquor  Gutta  Percha.— 1  dissolved  in  8  of  Chloroform  ;  mixed 
with  I  of  Carbonate  of  Lead  ;  agitated ;  and  decanted. 
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USES. 

Grutta  Percha  is  employed  for  making  surgical  instruments 
and  apparatus.    The  Solution  is  used  in  Charta  Sinapis. 

STYRACACEiE. 
Benzoiiium.— Benzoin.    A  balsamic  resin  ob- 
tained by  incisions  in  the  bark  of  Styrax  Benzoin, 
and  other  species  of  Styrax.    Imported  from  Siam 
and  Sumatra. 

Characters. — Masses  of  tears  loosely  agglutinated,  or  closely 
compacted  by  a  brown  translucent  substance.  Tears  in  some 
specimens  large  and  milk-white,  the  masses  being  almond-like  ; 
in  others  the  white  substance  is  very  small,  and  the  broken 
masses  resemble  reddish-brown  granite.  Benzoin  is  very  brittle, 
but  softens  readily  by  warmth.  Taste  very  little ;  odour,  agree- 
able, balsamic.  Soluble  in  spirit  and  in  solution  of  potash. 
G-ives  off  when  heated  fumes  of  Benzoic  Acid. 

Substances  resembling  Benzoin :  Gum-resins  and  resins ;  dis- 
tinguished by  odour  and  taste. 

Composition. — Benzoin  contains  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
olScial  benzoic  acid;  a  trace  of  cinnamic  acid,  CgHjOg;  two 
resins  ;  and  a  volatile  oil. 

Preparations. 

1.  Adeps  Benzoatus.— 1  to  50  of  Prepared  Lard. 

2.  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita.— "  Friar's  Balsam."  Benzoin, 

8  ;  Prepared  Storax,  6  ;  Balsam  of  Tolu,  2  ;  Socotrine 
Aloes,  about  1^  ;  Spirit,  80.    Dose,  ^  to  1  fl.dr. 

3.  Unguentum  Cetacei. — 1  in  55. 
From  Benzoinum  is  made  : 

Acidum  Benzoicum.— Benzoic  Acid.  HC7H502-  'Source— Pre- 
pared from  Benzoin  by  sublimation.  Characters.— light 
feathery  crystals,  nearly  colourless,  with  aromatic  odour. 
Solubility.— \  in  400  of  cold  water,  1  in  12  of  boiling 
water,  1  in  4  of  spirit ;  soluble  in  solution  of  alkalies 
and  lime.  Phosphate  of  sodium  or  borax  aids  its  solu- 
bility in  water  (I  of  borax  and  1  of  acid  soluble  in  100 
of  water).  Sublimed  by  heat.  Solutions  of  Benzoates 
deposit  the  acid  on  addition  of  H2SO4.  Dose.  10  to  15  gr. 
Preparations. 

a.  TiiocHisci  AciDi  Benzoici.— |  gr.  in  each.    Dose,  1  to  5. 

b.  Tinctura  Campuok^  Composita —2 gr. tol  fl.oz.  See 

Opium. 
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c.  TiNCTURA  Opii  Ammoviata. — 9  gf.  to  1  fl.oz.  See  Opiiiin. 
From  Acidu)n  Benzoicuni  are  made  : 

1.  Ammonii  Benzoas. — NH4C7HgOo.     So/tree  — Ma.de  by  dis- 

solving Benzoic  Acid  in  Solution  of  Ammonia  and 
Water  ;  evaporating  (keeping  Ammonia  in  excess) ;  and 
crystallising.  Characters. — Colourless  laminar  crystals, 
with  the  fragrant  odour  of  Benzoic  Acid.  SuliibUiti/. — 
1  in  5  of  water;  1  in  18  of  spirit.  Sublimes  without 
residue.  Incompatibles. — Persalts  of  ii'on,  liquor  potassas, 
and  acids.    Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

2.  Sodii  Benzoas. — NaCyHgOo.    Source. — Made  by  neutralising 

Benzoic  Acid  with  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Sodium,  and 
evaporating.  Characters. — A  white  crystalline  or  amor- 
phous powder;  odour,  none  or  faintly  benzoic;  taste, 
sweetish,  alkaline;  reaction,  faiutly  alkaline.  Solu- 
bility.— Readily  in  water  ;  1  in  24  of  spirit.  Dose,  10  to 
30  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.   IMMEDIATE  LOC.\L  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externalbj. — Benzoin  and  its  preparations  are  antiseptic 
and  disinfectant,  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  stimulant  to 
the  vessels.  The  Compound  Tincture,  "  Friar's  Balsam, "  has 
long  been  used  as  an  application  to  ulcers  and  foul  wounds, 
and  also  to  promote  the  healing  of  freshly  incised  wounds. 

Internally. — Benzoin  and  its  Acid  cause  sneezing  and 
coughing  when  inhaled  or  applied  in  the  soHd  form  to  the 
nose  ;  much  diluted  with  watery  vapour,  they  are  mild  stimu- 
lants. _  The  Compound  Tincture  is  thus  a  useful  substance  for 
inhalation  or  spray  in  many  laryngeal  diseases. 

Taken  by  the  mouth,  Benzoic  Acid  causes  slight  heat  and 
irritation  in  the  stomach  ;  the  salts  are  less  irritant. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  USES. 

Benzoin  and  Benzoic  Acid  enter  the  blood  in  the  form  of 
benzoate  of  sodium,  and  hero,  as  well  as  in  the  kidneys,  the 
acid  is  partly  converted  into  hippuric  acid  by  combination 
with  a  molecule  of  glycocoU,  thus:  C^H^Oo-f-CH^NO^  (gly- 
cocoll)  =C9M5,NO..,  (hippuric  acid)  +  HjO.  The  exact  source 
ot  the  glycocoll  is  still  obscure.  It  is  not  derived  from  the 
urea  or  uric  acid,  as  was  once  suggested. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Benzoic  Acid  and  its  salts  are  antipyretic,  and  arc  said  to 
increase  metabolism. 
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4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AXD  USES. 

Benzoic  Acid  is  excreted  bj'  the  kidneys,  jDartly  unchanged, 
partly  as  hippuric  acid,  and  occasionally  as  succinic  acid, 
increasing  the  flow  of  urine  ;  by  the  skin  and  salivary  glands, 
unchanged,  stimulating  their  secretions  ;  and  probably  by  the 
respiratory  organs,  decidedly  increasing  the  amount  of  expec- 
toration. These  remote  local  effects  are  turned  to  useful  ac- 
count. The  Acid  and  its  Ammonium  salt  are  extremely 
valuable  in  inflammation  of  the  bladder  with  alkalinity  of  the 
secretion  and  phosphatic  deposits,  by  acidulating  the  urine  and 
stimulating  and  disinfecting  the  mucous  siirfaces.  As  an 
expectorant.  Benzoic  Acid,  chiefly  as  the  Compound  Tincture, 
or  contained  in  Tinctura  Camphoree  Composita,  Tinctura  Opii 
Animoniata,  and  the  Balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru,  is  very  useful 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  when  the  bronchial  products  are  abim- 
dant,  thick,  possibly  foul,  the  mucous  membrane  chronically 
inflamed  and  weak,  and  reflex  activity  low. 

OLEACE^. 

Oleum  Olivae.— Olive  Oil.  The  oil  expressed  in 
the  south  of  Europe  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  Olea  europsea. 

Characters. — Pale  yellow,  with  a  very  faint  agreeable  odour, 
and  a  bland  oleaginous  taste;  congeals  partially  at  SG^Fahr. 

Composition. — Olive  Oil  consists  of  72  per  cent,  of  a  fluid 
oil,  olein,  C3Hg,3Ci8H3302,  and  28  per  cent,  of  a  solid  oil  or 
stearoptene,  palmitin,  Call^SCigHgjOa.  These  are  compounds 
of  a  radical,  glyceryl,  CgHg,  with  oleic  acid,  HCisHjaOg,  and 
palmitic  acid,  ^(j^^^^fi^,  respectively.    Dose,  J  to  1  fl.oz. 

Preparations. 

Many  Emplastra,  Linimenta,  Unguenta,  Enema  Magnesii  Sul- 
phatis,  and  Charta  Epispastica.  It  is  also  the  source  of 
Hard  and  Soft  Soaps  and  of  Glycerine. 

Sa,po  I>1irus. — Hard  Soap.  Sodium  Oleate.  Made  with 
Olive  Oil  and  Soda.  CaHgSCigHgaOa  +  3NaH0  = 
3NaCi8H330,+C3Hg(HO)3. 

Frcp'(rations. 

a.  Linimentum  Saponis. — 16,  with  Camphor,  8  ;  Oil  of  Rose- 
mary, 3  ;  Spirit,  128  ;  Water,  32. 
Linimentum  Saponis  is  contained  in  Linimentum  Opii. 

6.  Pilula  Saponis  Composita. — Opium,  1 ;  Hard  Soap,  4 ; 
Glycerine,  q.s.    iJose,  3  to  5  gr.    See  Opium. 

Sapo  Bums  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  many  other  pills. 
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Sapo  Mollis.-  Soft  Soap.    Potassium  Oleate.   Made  with 
Olive  Oil  and  Potash. 
Sapo  Mollis  is  contained  in  Linimentum  Terebinthinje. 

[Sapo  Animalis,  Curd  Soap,  is  made  with  Animal  fat.  See 
page  408.] 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
].  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Hxternalhj  applied,  Olive  Oil  renders  the  skin  smoother, 
dofter,  and  more  flexible.  It  is  used  to  facilitate  friction  o^•er 
eulari?ed  bones,  or  stiff  joints ;  and  in  the  form  of  liniments, 
to  bring  active  bodies,  such  as  Ammonia  and  Lime,  more 
thoroughly  into  contact  with  the  surface  in  a  mild  form.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  mechanical  application  to  burns  and  certain 
skm  diseases,  by  coating  the  sm-face  and  excluding  air,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  the  effects  of  corrosive  acids  and  alkalies 
Inunctions  with  OUve  Oil  to  which  ^  part  of  Carbolic  Acid 
has  been  added,  are  ordered  in  the  desquamative  stage  of  scarlet 
fever  as  a  dismfectant  measure,  but  are  of  doubtful  value  Oil 
rubbed  mto  the  skin  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics,  and  has  a 
dastinctly  nutritive  effect,  of  which  use  may  be  made  in  Wasted 
children  when  the  stomach  rejects  food. 

_  Intenialhj,  Oils  may  be  similarly  given  in  corrosi\-e  poison- 
ing, in  the  stomach  they  are  not  specially  changed  ■  in  the 
intestines  they  are  partly  emulsified,  partly  saponified,  their 
glycerine  being  set  free,  and  their  fatty  acids  combining  with 
tree  alkahes  to  form  soaps.  The  molecular  basis  of  the  chyle 
18  increased  by  this  emulsion  and  soapy  compound  With 
many  persons  excess  of  Oil  causes  dyspepsia  and  'loathing 
especially  mwann  weather;  with  most  subjects  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  bowels  or  diarrhoea.  As  an  enema,  Olive  Oil  is 
laxative,  and  is  used  in  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

2.   ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES,  AND 
REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

OHve  Oil  enters  the  blood  from  the  lacteals  or  lymphatics 
and  may  be  traced  m  it  if  given  in  excess.  Thence  it  reaches 
au  the  cells  of  the  body,  especially  those  of  the  connective 
tissues,  the  amount  varying  with  a  number  of  circumstances, 
tlere  It  IS  fully  oxydisod  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and 
constitutes  a  food,  increasing  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  tissues, 

t  r.'i*  ''^'"'"^  ^^"^  «f  nitrogenous 

t^sue  and  the  necessity  of  consuming  quantities  of  nitrogenous 
food,  but  unable  of  itself  to  support  life.  ogcnuut, 
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Oils  and  fats  are  used  in  many  foims  (Olive  and  other 
vegetable  oils,  Butter,  C^-eam,  Cod-liver  Oil,  etc.),  in  wasting 
diseases,  such  as  scrofula  and  phthisis,  as  is  fully  discussed 
under  Oleum  Morrhuce,  page  414.  Olive  Oil  is  rarely  used  in  thi? 
country,  but  may  be  taken  by  some  patients,  in  the  form  of  Sar. 
dine  Oil,  when  Cod-liver  Oil  is  rejected. 

Oils  are  excreted  as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but  excess 
will  appear  unchanged  in  the  urine.  It  is  not  a  special  renal 
irritant  like  Linseed  Oil. 

Olycerinum. — Glycerine.  03115(110)3.  A  sweet 
pi'inciple  obtained  by  reaction  of  fats  and  fixed  oils 
with  aqueous  fluids,  and  containing  a  small  percentage 
of  water. 

Characters. — A  clear  colourless  fluid,  oily  to  the  touch: 
without  odour  ;  of  a  sweet  taste  ;  freely  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol;  a  free  solvent  of  many  substances.  Sp.  gr.,  1-250.  It  is 
the  trihydroxyl  derivative,  or  alcohol,  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical 
glyceryl,  CgHg,  which,  in  combination  with  fatty  acids,  forms 
fixed  oils.  It  is  separated  in  the  hydratedform  when  oils  are 
decomposed  by  alkaHne  hydrates  (saponification),  or  by  water 
(hydrogen  hydrate)  at  high  temperatures ;  and  is  thus  a  by- 
product in  making  soaps  and  Lead  Plaster.  (Seepages  314 
and  61.)    Dose,  I  to  2  fl.dr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Glycerinum  Acidi  Carbolici.— 4  to  1. 

2.  Glycerinum  Acidi  Gallici.— 4  to  1,  gently  heated. 

3.  Glycerinum  Acidi  Tannici.— 4  to  1,  gently  heated. 

4.  Glycerinum  Aluminis.— 6  to  1,  gently  heated. 

5.  Glycerinum  Amyli.— 5  to  1,  with  3  of  Water ;  heated  until 

a  jelly  is  formed. 
(3   Glycerinum  Boracis.— 4  to  1,  with  2  of  Water,  heated. 

7.  Glycerinum  Plumbi  Subacetatis.— See  Plumbum,  page  C2. 

8.  Glycerinum  Tragacanthse.— 4  to  1,  with  -5  Water. 

9.  Suppositoria  Glycerini.— 70  per  cent,  by  weight ;  with 

Gelatine  and  Water. 

10,  LiNiMENTUM  PoTASsii  loDiDi  CUM  Sapone. — See  page  124. 

11.  Mel  BoKAcis.    /See  page  146. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  VSES. 

Externally.— (ilycei-'iriQ  is  a  slightly  stimulant,  antiseptic, 
hydroscopic,  and  adhesive  substance,  which  fcrms  a  useful  ad- 
dition to  lotions  and  other  applications  for  the  skin,  where  a 
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desiccaiit  effect  is  not  undesirable.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
unsuitable  when  the  skin  is  already  too  diy  and  brittle.  Its 
remarkable  powers  as  a  solvent,  and  mechanically,  also  render 
it  invaluable  in  lotions. 

Glycerine  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin,  and 
will  carry  in  with  it  alkaloids  or  other  active  substances,  such 
as  the  atropine  in  Extract  of  Belladonna. 

Glycerine  is  very  sweet,  and  imparts  a  smooth 
sweet  agreeable  taste  to  nauseous  or  astringent  mixtures, 
rendering  the  addition  of  sugar  unnecessary.  _  Asa  topical 
stimidant  and  demulcent  is  an  excellent  vehicle  of  such  ap- 
plications for  sore  throat  as  Tannic  Acid.  In  the  stomach  it 
has  no  special  action.   In  Suppositories  or  enema  it  is  laxative. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Glycerine  is  fi-eely  absorbed  by  all  surfaces,  and  is  one  of 
the  normal  products  of  the  digestion  of  oils  and  fats  in  the 
intestines.  In  large  quantity  it  is  said  to  cause  the  solution  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  the  diffusion  of  the  hasmoglobin  in  the 
plasma,  and  consequent  hfemoglobinuria. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USRS. 

Glycerine  has  been  supposed  to  be  nutritive,  and  may 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  adipose  tissue,  as  a  portion  of  the 
fats  and  oils  of  food  must  be  decomposed  in  digestion,  and  the 
glyceryl  again  united  with  the  fatty  acid  in  the  process  of  nulri- 
tion.  The  results  obtained  from  the  adn-iinistration  of  Glycerine 
instead  of  oils  in  phthisis  have  been  very  divergent,  and  on  the 
whole  not  encouraging.  The  same  may  be  said  of  its  use  in 
diabetes. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Glycerine  is  decomposed  in  the  system,  and  passes  out  us 
propionic,  formic,  and  other  acids.  The  urine  of  persons 
faking  Glycerine  contains  a  reducing  body  which  gives  the 
copper  and  fermentation  tests  for  sugar,  but  is  not  sugar. 

Acidum  Oleicum. — Oleic  Acid.  HCigHggOo. 
A  fluid  fatty  acid,  usually  not  quite  pure. 

Source. — Made  in  the  saponification  of  olein,  or  by  the 
action  of  superheated  steam  on  fats,  with  subsequent  separation 
from  solid  fats  by  pressure.  {See  page  314.) 

Characters.  —  A  straw-coloured  liquid,  nearly  odourless 
and  tasteless ;  and  with  only  a  very  faint  acid  reaction.  Ex- 
posed to  air  it  becomes  brown  and  acid.  Sp.  gr.  0-8G0  to  0'890. 
It  becomes  semisolid  at  40°  Fahr.     Solubility  :  Insoluble  in 
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■water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether.  Im^ 
purities  :  Stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  giving,  with  acetate  of 
lead,  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  ether. 

Preparations. 

1.  Oleatum  Hydrargyri.— 9  to  1.    >See  page  95. 

2.  Oleatum  Zinci.— 9  to  1.    See  page  70. 

JFrom  Zinci  Oleatum  is  prepared  : 
Unguentum  Zinci  Olbati.    See  page  70. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Oleic  Acid  penetrates  the  skin  more  readily  and  thoroughly 
than  fixed  oils  or  fats,  entei'ing  the  cutaneous  tissues  not 
through  the  vessels,  but  through  the  natural  openings,  by  which  it 
reaches  the  follicles.  It  is  therefore  employed  as  a  solvent  and 
vehicle  of  active  remedies  for  application  to  the  skin,  in  the 
form  of  Oleates,  a  number  of  which  are  now  employed  as  weU 
as  the  two  that  are  ofiicial. 

Manna.— Manna.  A  concrete  sacchai-ine  exuda- 
tion obtained  by  making  transverse  incisions  in  tha 
stems  of  cultivated  trees  of  Fraxinus  Ornus,  From 
Calabria  and  Sicily. 

Characters. — In  stalactiform  pieces,  1  to  6  inches  long,  and 
1  or  2  inches  wide ;  uneven,  porous,  crystalline,  friable, 
curved  on  one  side  ;  yellowish-brown ;  odour-  faint,  like  honey ; 
taste  sweetish,  acrid  and  bitter.    Solubility,  1  in  6  of  water. 

Composition  — Manna  consists  principally  of  70  per  cent, 
of  a  peculiar  sugar,  mamiite,  CgH8(H0)p,  cane  sugar,  and 
indefinite  matter.  Mannite  does  not  undergo  much  vinous 
fermentation.    Dose,  60  gr.  to  1  oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Manna  is  a  mild  laxative,  given  to  children  for  constipa- 
tion, because  not  unpleasant,  and  easily  dissolved  in  milk. 

LOGANIACEiE. 
Niix  Vomica.   Nux   Vomica. — The   seeds  of 
Strychnos  Nux  vomica.  Imported  from  the  East  Indies. 
Characters. — Rounded;  ^  to  I  inch  or  more  in  diameter.- 


Nux  Vomica. 
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about  i  inch  thick  ;  flattish  or  concavo-convex,  rounded  at  the 
margin.  Marked  on  one  surface  by  a  central  scar,  whence  a 
projecting  line  passes  to  the  margin,  ending  in  a  slight  promi- 
nance.  Externally  ash-grey,  glistening  with  short  satiny 
haii-s ;  internally  horny,  somewhat  translucent.  No  odom- ; 
taste  extremely  bitter. 

Composition. — Nux  Vomica  seeds  contain  two  alkaloids : 
•2  to  "5  per  cent,  of  strychnine,  which  is  official,  and  "12  to 
1-0  per  cent,  of  hrucine,  united  with  a  crystalline  acid,  strych- 
nic  or  igasuric  acid. 

Briicine,  C23H2<.N204,  occurs  in  coloiirless  prisms,  pearly 
flakes,  or  mnsses.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  much  more  soluble 
in  water,  less  bitter,  38  times  weaker,  and  3  times  slower 
phvsiologically  than  Strychnine.  It  gives  a  red  colour  with 
HNO3. 

Preparations. 

Extractum  Nucis  Vomicse. — Made  by  extracting  with  Spirit 
and  Water,  and  evaporating  to  a  definite  strength,  viz. 
15  per  cent,  of  total  alkaloids.  Dose,  J  to  1  gr. 

From  Extractum  Nucis  Vomica!  is  prepared : 

TiNCTURA  Nucis  A^'oMic^.— Extract,  133  gr. ;  Spirit,  16 

fl.oz. ;  Water,  4  fl.oz.    1  gx.  of  alkaloids  in  1  fl.oz. 

Dose,  5  to  20  min. 

From  Nux  Vomica  is  made  : 

Strychnina.— Strychnine.  CgiHagNgOg.  Source.  —  Made 
from  the  seeds  of  Nux  Vomica  by  "(1)  "adding  a  solution  of 
Acetate  of  Lead  to  a  concentrated  tincture,  so  as  to  pre- 
cipitate the  colouring  matter,  etc.,  and  filtering;  (2) 
concentrating  the  filtrate  by  evaporation,  and  adding  Am- 
monia, to  precipitate  the  alkaloids ;  (3)  washing  the  pre- 
tipitate  and  dissolving  it  in  boiling  Spirit,  and  crystal- 
lising out  the  Strychnine  by  evaporation  and  cooling  from  the 
Brucine  which  remains  in  solution  ;  and  (4)  purifying  by  repe- 
tition of  process  (3).  Characters.— Yery  small  colourless 
prisms,  inodorous,  intensely  bitter  (but  not  to  be  tasted  by  the 
student  except  in  very  weak  solutions).  Solubility. — 1  in  6, 600 
of  cold,  1  in  2,500  of  hot  water;  readily  in  boiling,  but  not  in 
cold,  spirit ;_  readily  in  chloroform ;  soluble  in  ether.  Pure 
sulphuric  acid  forms  with  it  a  colourless  solution,  which  on  the 
addition  of  bichromate  of  potassium  acquires  an  intensely 
violet  hue,  speedily  passing  through  red  to  yellow.  Not 
coloured  by  nitric  acid.  Causes  convulsions  in  animals.  /»»- 
purity.  — Mrncine.  Dose,  gr.,  gradually  increased  to  gr., 
always  in  solution. 
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Preparation. 

Liquor  Strychnin^e  Hydhoohlouatis.— 4|  gr.  to  1  fl.oz. 
of  Spirit,  Water,  and  Diluted  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
1  in  100.    Dose,  5  to  10  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Externally. — Strychnine  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  but  is  too 
poi.sonous  to  be  applied  to  wounds.  Brucine  is  anaisthetic. 

Internally. — Nux  Vomica  and  Strychnine  possess  all  the 
properties  of  bitters  described  under  Calumba  (page  204).  Their 
use  is  not  different  from  that  of  other  bitters,  excepting  that 
whilst  unpleasant  from  the  intensity  and  persistency  of  theil 
taste  and  the  absence  of  flavoui-,  they  are  very  convenient  on 
account  of  their  small  buUv. 

Strychnine  is  believed  to  increase  the  peristaltic  action 
of  the  intestines,  and  is  given  with  purgatives,  especially  Aloes, 
in  chronic  constipation  from  atony  of  the  bowels. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Strychnine  enters  the  blood  from  mucous  surfaces,  or  when 
gi\  en  hypodermically.  Here  it  affects  both  the  red  corpuscles 
and  the  plasma,  reducing  the  absorptive  power  of  the  former 
for  oxygen,  and  the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  latter. 
These  effects  are  not,  however,  the  cause  of  the  specific  action 
of  the  drug  immediately  to  be  described. 

3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Strychnine  quicklj'^  finds  its  way  into  the  viscera,  especially 
the  nei'vous  system  ;  and  is  peculiar  in  remaining  so  long  with- 
in them,  that  it  is  not  wholly  excreted  before  several  days. 
It  therefore  accumulates  in  the  body  if  the  dose,  however  small, 
be  very  frequently  repeated,  and  is  said  to  have  a  "cumulative 
action."    Pome  persons  are  very  susceptible  of  this  drug. 

In  medicinal  doses,  Strychnine  produces  a  tonic  influence, 
as  described  inider  Calumba  and  Uuinine,  with  a  sense  of  in- 
creased strength  and  sijirits.  Therewith  its  specific  action  is 
soon  developed,  namely,  increased  sensibility  of  touch,  sight, 
and  hearing,  with  some  disorder  of  the  senses,  such  as  of  colour, 
vision  and  smell.  Repeated  or  larger  doses  next  lead  to  sudden 
twitchirgs  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  a  constricted  feeling  in 
the  chest  and  some  dysphagia,  with  a  sense  of  anxiety. 
Poisonous  doses  produce  violent  convulsions,  and  rapid  death 
i)y  exhaustion  and  asphyxia  from  spabuiodic  arrest  of  the 
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respii-atory  muscles.  The  phenomena  resemble  tetanus,  but 
differ  from  it  in  the  complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles  between 
the  convulsive  seizures,  in  the  gi-eat  rapidity  of  their  course, 
and  in  the  comparative  absence  of  trismus  (lock-jaw).  ' 

Careful  analysis  resolves  the  phenomena  of  Strychnine 
poisoning  as  follows,  and  enables  us  to  understand  its  action  in 
medicinal  doses  :  The  convolutions  are  unaffected.  The  motor 
centres  of  the  cord  are  powerfully  irritated  by  toxic  doses,  and 
this  m  such  a  way  that  their  reflex  excitability  is  enormously 
increased.  The  very  slightest  stimulation  of  the  skin,  such  as 
a  breath  of  air,  a  loud  sound,  or  a  bright  light,  is  sufiicient  to 
originate  reflex  muscular  spasms.  The  muscles  of  respiration 
are  manifestly  involved  in  this  effect,  and  the  vigour  of  their 
action  greatly  increased ;  and  this  is  carried  so  far  that  they 
remain  contracted  in  inspiration,  and  give  rise  to  asphyxia.  " 

The  medulla  is  stimulated  by  Strychnine  in  all  its  important 
centres.  The  respiratory  centre  is  "increased  in  activity,  and 
transmits  powerful  influences  downwards  to  the  ah-eady 
excited  cord,  thus  causing  increased  frequency  and  depth  of 
the  movements  of  the  chest.  The  cardiac  centre  and  the 
cardiac  gangha  and  nerves  appear  to  be  stimidated  by  Strych- 
nine, but  the  violent  contractions  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
completely  modify  the  direct  effect  of  the  alkaloid  which  is 
said  actually  to  cause  slowing  of  the  heart  (in  animals  para- 
lysed by  curare).  Death  does  not  occur  thi-ough  the  heart 
which  beats  after  respiratory  death  and  remains  c'Ontracted' 
IhQ  vaso-motor  centre  is  increased  in  vigour,  an  effect  which  is 
heightened  by  the  muscular  spasm,  and  finally  by  the  asphyxial 
state  of  the  blood  :  thus  the  pressure  rises  enormously  for  a  time 
motor  nerves  and  muscles  are  comparatively  unaffected 
by  btrychnme  ;  its  local  application  in  moderate  doses  stimu- 
lates them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sensorn  nerves 
vision  being  improved  by  injections  of  Strychnine  in  the 
temp  e,  which  appear  to  cause  contraction  of  the  retinal  cones, 
ihe  body  temperature  naturally  rises  during  the  convulsions. 

4,   SPECIFIC  rSES. 

strychnine  is  indicated  in  paralysis,  especially  paralysis 
from  disease_  or  disorder  of  the  cord,  but  is  not  of  much  IZ 
service  in  this  class  of  cases.  Its  function  in  cerebral  disease 
is  mainly  to  sustain  the  activity  of  the  spinal  centres,  nerves 
and  muscles  until  the  higher  centres  are  restored  ;  burelec: 
tncity  has  almost  entirely  displaced  it  for  this  purpose.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  uselul  in  so-called  "reflex,"  or 
functiona  ,  paralysis  ;  m  diphtheritic  paralysis  ;  and  iAperi. 
M^ra/ paralysis  (of  the  fore-arm,  eyes,  larynx,  sphincters,  etc ) 
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of  tea  toxic  in  origin,  e.g.  due  to  lead,  tobacco,  or  alcohol. 
For  these  local  cases  Strychnine  is  best  given  in  the  form  of 
hypodermic  or  intramuscular  injection  (Jg-  gr.  of  Sulphate  of 
Strj'chnine  in  10  min.  of  distilled  water).  In  sensor paralysis 
Strychnine  is  useless,  but  it  appears  to  relieve  some  forms  of 
bhndness  (amaurosis)  when  applied  locally,  i.e.  hypodermically 
in  the  temple.  In  chronic  nervous  disorders,  such  as  chorea, 
epilepsy,  neuralgia,  and  asthma,  it  is  of  benefit  as  a  bitter 
stomachic  and  tonic,  an  efSect  more  generally  avfiilable  than 
the  specific  action  of  the  drug. 

As  a  respiratory  stimulant,  strychnine  may  be  used  in 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  phthisis,  to  increase  the  vigour 
both  of  the  respix-atory  centre  and  the  respiratory  movements. 
It  is  advantageously  combined  with  expectorants,  its  tonic 
action  being  further  useful.  From  its  .stimulant  and  tonic 
action  on  the  heart  and  vessels,  it  is  given  internally  in  cardiac 
dilatation,  or  hypodermically  (1  to  2  uiin.  of  the  Liquor). 

Strychnine  is  a  physiological  antagonist  of  Chloral,  ]\Ior- 
phine,  and  Physostigmine,  and  may  be  given  in  moderate  dose.s 
in  poisoning  by  these  substances,  whilst  all  the  ordinary 
methods  of  recovery  are  persevered  in. 

5.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Strychnine  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  sweat,  and  saliva,  as 
we  have  seen,  very  slowly.  The  practical  importance  of  this 
fact  has  already  been  insisted  on. 

Spig'elise  Radix.— Carolina  Pink.  [Not  official.) 

The  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Spigelia  marilandica. 

From  the  United  States. 

Characters  and  Composition. — A  thick  globular  brown  head, 
with  numerous  fine  branching  rootlets.  Contains  a  bitter 
principle,  a  volatile  oil,  tannin,  etc.    Dose,  60  to  120  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Spigelia  is  an  anthelmintic,  and  is  directed  against  the 
round  worm,  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  extract,  in  doses  of  1  to  4 
11. dr.  It  is  moderately  purgative,  but  should  be  assisted  by 
Senna  or  other  cathartic. 

Oelscniium.  —  Yei  low  Jasmine.  The  dried 
rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Gelsemium  nitidum.  Fi-om 
the  United  States. 


Quebracho  Bark, 


Characters. — Nearly  cylindrical;  \  to  %  inches  or  more 
■long ;  i  to  $  inch  in  diameter ;  with  small  rootlets  attached  or 
not;  light  yellowish- brown  externally,  with  dark  purplisli 
longitudinal  lines  ;  fracture  splintery.  Bark  thin,  with  silky 
fibres  in  its  liber,  closely  attached  to  a  pale  yellow  porous 
woody  axis,  with  medullary  rays,  with  or  without  pith.  Odour 
narcotic,  aromatic ;  taste  hitter. 

Composition.— Gel&emimn  contains  a  powerful  alkaloid 
ffekemine,  gelseminic  acid,  a  volatile  oil,  and  other  ingredients. 
Base,  0  to  30  gr.  ;  of  gelsemine,  ^  to  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  ExtractumGelsemiiAlcoholicum.— Spirituous  and  aqueous. 

Dose,  i  to  2  gr. 

2.  Tinctura  Gelsemii.— 1  in  8  of  Froof  Spirit.  Dose,  6  to  20  min. 


ACTION  AND  USKS. 

Gelsemium  is  a  powerful  depressant  of  the  motor  parts  of 
the  cord,  causing  paralysis,  which  is  followed  later  by  sensory 
depression  and  antesthesia.  Eespiration  fails,  and  death  occurs 
by  asphyxia.  The  heart  is  also  depressed ;  the  skin  is  stimu- 
lated The  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  ocular  and  levator 
palpebrse  muscles  are  paralysed,  all  through  the  third  nerve. 

(ielsemium  has  been  given  in  tetanus,  asthma,  whooping- 
cougli,  and  other  convulsive  diseases  with  uncertain  results.  It 
appears  to  relieve  some  cases  of  neuralgia.  In  sick  headache 
It  may  produce  groat  relief,  if  the  dose  be  pushed. 


APOCYNACE^. 

Quebracho  Bark.  (^Vot  official.) -The  bark 
of  Aspidospernia  Quebracho.    From  Chili. 

Characters.~ln  pieces,  f  inch  thick  ;  inteiior  fibrous,  cin- 
namon-brown,  with  short  fracture ;  exterior  reddish  ochru 
warty ;  taste  bitter,  slightly  aromatic,  unpleasant. 

Composttton. -Quehracho  Bark  and  Wood  contain  an  alka- 
loid, aspido.sprrmi>>e  C,.^,„^.fi„  soluble  in  spirit,  and  three 
other  alkaloids.    The  wood  contains  much  tannin 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Quebracho  and  its  alkaloids  reduce  the  frequency  of 
respiration  through  the  centre  ;  the  heart's  action  throuoh  the 
mtrmsic  ganglia  ;  the  sense  of  dyspncea  induced  by  exorcise  • 
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and  the  body  temperature.  A  Tincture  of  the  Bark  (1  to  5)  in 
doses  of  5  min.  to  1  fl.dr.  may  be  cautiously  used  in  dis- 
eases attended  by  dyspnoea,  e.g.  emphysema ;  but  the  drug  is 
uncertain. 

^ti'oplianthus. — Strophanthus.  The  mature 
ripe  seeds  of  Sti'ophanthus  hispidus,  vai^iety  K»mbe, 
freed  from  the  awns. 

C/trtrrtCiffrs.— Oval-acuminate,  |  in.  long,  \  in.  broad;  base 
narrowed,  blunt ;  apex  tapering ;  flat  laterally  ;  dorsum  con- 
vex;  greenish-fa M'n,  >vith  appressed  silky  hairs.  Awn  3  to  .5 
in.  long,  beset  superiorly  with  silky  hairs.  Kernel  white  and 
oily.    Odour  peculiar.    Taste  verj^  bitter. 

Coinposition.  —The  active  principle  is  a  glucoside,  strophan- 
thiii,  crystalline,  very  bitter,  neutral,  very  soluble  in  water, 
less  so  in  spirit ;  with  Icombic  acid,  fat  and  colouring  matter. 

Preparations. 

Tinctura  Strophanthi.— 1,  dried;  in  Pure  Ether  and  Spirit, 

20.    Dose,  2  to  10  min. 
Wa(e  y  and  Alcoholic  Solutions  of  Strophanthin.  {Not  official.) 

jjose,      gr.  of  Strophanthin  hypodermicaily. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Strophanthus  is  closely  allied  to  Digitalis  in  its  action  on 
the  circulation  [see  page  341),  and  is  extensively  used  as  a 
cardiac  stimulant  and  diuretic  in  the  same  class  of  cases.  It 
is  a  powerful  and  valuable  remedy,  which  may  be  employed  in 
cases  of  heart  disease  where  digitalis  has  failed  or  disagreed. 

ASCLEPIADACEyE. 

Memidesmi  Radix. — Hemioesmus  Root.  The 
dried  root  of  Hemidesmus  indicus.    From  India. 

Characters. —Cylindrical,  twisted,  longitudinally  fun-owed 
pieces,  6  inches  or  more  long :  with  a  thin  yellowash-b^o^vn 
corky  layer,  easily  separated  from  the  other  portion  oi  the 
bark,  which  often  has  annular  cracks.  Odour  fragrant ;  taste 
sweetish,  very  slightly  acid.  -n  t 

Substances  rcsemblimj  Hemidesmus  :  SarsapariUa,  Ipecacu- 
anha, Senega.    Hemidesmus  has  cracks. 

C'ompo.sition. -Hemidesmus  is  believed  to  contain  hJwid^s- 
mit  acid,  a  volatile  crystallisable  substance. 
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Treparation. 
Syrupus  Hemidesmi.— 4  in  42.   Dose,  1  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Hemidesmus  is  used  in  India  as  an  alterative  in  lieu  of 
Sarsaparilla.  The  same  obscurity  exists  respecting  the  action  and 
value  of  this  as  of  the  other  drug.    See  ^arsce  Radix,  page  389. 

GENTIANACE^. 
Oentianse  Radix.— Gentian  Root.  The  dried 
root  of  Gentiana  lutea.    Collected  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  central  and  southern  Europe. 

Characters.— In  cylindrical  pieces  or  longitudinal  slices,  a 
few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  long,  i  to  1  inch  thick ;  with  an- 
nular wi'inkles  when  from  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  and 
longitudinal  fuiTows.  Deep  yellowish-brown  exteraally ; 
reddish-yeUow  within ;  tough  and  brittle.  Bark  thick,  reddish, 
separated  from  the  spongy  central  woody  portion  by  a  dark- 
coloiu-ed  cambium  zone.  Odour  heavy,  peculiar ;  taste  sweet- 
ish, ultimately  very  bitter. 

Composition. — Gentian  contains  -1  per  cent,  of  a  bitter 
glucoside,  gentiopicrin,  G^^^^fp^,  crystalline,  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  dilute  spirit,  yielding  by  decomposition  glucose  and 
gcntiogenin.  This  is  united  with  an  inert  non-bitter  body,  gcn- 
tianic  acid,  sugar,  gum,  and  a  trace  of  a  volatile  oil.  Incom- 
patibles  :  Sulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  lead  salts. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Gentianse.— Aqueous.    Dose,  2  to  5  gr. 

2.  Infusum  Gentianse  Compositum.— 1 ;  Bitter  Orange  Poel, 

1 ;  Fresh  Lemon  Peel,  2  ;  Boiling  Water,  80.  Dose,  1  to 
2  n.oz. 

3.  Tinctura  Gentianse  Composita.— 6  ;  Bitter  Orange  Peel,  3 ; 

Cardamoms,  1  ;  Proof  Spii-it,  80.    Dose,  i  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Gentian  possesses  the  action  of  other  bitters,  as  described 
under  Cahmkc  Radix.  The  uses  made  of  it  correspond.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  extensively  used  and  popular  of  all  bitters, 
because  (1)  it  is  agreeable,  being  very  slightly  aromatic;  (2) 
its_ bitter  IS  not  intense,  and  its  astringency  but  slight ;  and  (3) 
It  IS  more  stimulant  to  the  bowels,  and  more  disinfectant  than 
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some  bitters.  A  drawback  to  its  usefulness  is  the  liability  of 
the  sugar  which  it  contains  to  ferment  in  simple  infusions. 

Cliirata.— Chiretta.  The  dried  plant,  Ophelia 
Chirata.  Collected  in  ISTorthern  India  when  the  fhiit 
begins  to  form. 

Characters. — Root  2  to  3  inches  long,  iisnally  unhranched. 
Stem  3  feet  or  more  long,  rounded  below,  quadrangular  above, 
branched  dichotomously,  smooth,  orange-brown  or  puriilish. 
Leaves  ovate,  5  to  7-ribbed ;  flowers  small,  numerous,  panicled. 
No  odour;  taste  very  bitter.  Stem,  except  below,  consists  of  a 
thin  woody  ring,  enclosing  a  large  yellowish  pith.  Iinpiiritij  : 
Munjoet  (Rubia  cordifolia)  ;  without  pith  and  the  leaves 
pctiolate.    Siihstance  resemhling  Chiretta  :  Lobelia;  not  bitter. 

Composition. — Chiretta  contains  an  active  bitter  principle, 
chirntin,  combined  with  ophelic  acid. 

Preparation'!. 

1.  Infusum  Chiratse.  — 1  in  40  of  Water  at  120°  Fahr.  Dose,  1 

to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Tinctura  Chiratae. — 1  in  8  of  Pi  oo/ Spirit.  Bose,\  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Chiretta  is  an  aromatic  bitter,  almost  identical  in  its  action 
,nd  use.s  with  Gentian  ;  but  may  be  given  with  Iron. 

CONVOLVULACE^. 
Scammonise  Radix. — Scammony  Eoot.  The 
dried  root  of  Convolvulus  Scamiuonia.    From  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor. 

Characters.  — Oi  varying  lengths  and  sizes  ;  cylindi-ical,  ex- 
cept above,  where  it  is  enlarged,  with  remains  of  the  slender 
aerial  stems  ;  shrivelled ;  longitudinally  furrowed.  Grejash- 
brown  or  yellowish  externally  ;  pale  brown  or  whitish  within  ; 
with  small  fragments  of  pale  yellowish-brown  resin  on  a  frac- 
tured surface.    Odour  and  taste  faint,  somewhat  like  Jalap. 

Huhstancc  resembling  Scammony  Hoot :  Belladonna  Root, 
which  is  smaller. 

SeamBiioniiim. — Scammony.  A  gum  resin,  ol> 
tained  by  incision  from  the  living  root  of  Convolvulus 
Scammonia,  hai'dened  in  the  air. 


SCAMMONIUM. 


Characters  and  tests. — Flattish  iiTegular  cakes  of  varying 
sizes ;  ash-grey  or  blacldsh-brown  externally,  sprinkled  with  a 
greyish-white  powder.  Very  brittle  ;  fracture  resinous,  shin- 
ing, porous,  uniformly  darlc  greyish-black.  Odour  peculiar, 
cheesy.  When  chewed  it  causes  a  slight  pricking  sensation  in 
the  back  of  the  throat.     Impurities  :  Chalk  and  starch. 

Composition. — Scammony  contains  75  per  cent,  of  the  official 
resin,  and  10  to  20  of  ffum.  The  root,  the  gum-resin,  and  the 
resin  contain  an  active  glucoside;  scammonin,  CsjHggOjg,  identical 
with  Convolvulin.    (See  Jalapa,  page  328.)    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

Preparation. 

Mistura  Scammonii. — 3  gr.  triturated  in  1  fl.oz.  of  Milk.  Dose, 
1  to  3  fl.oz. 

From  ScammonicB  Eadix  or  Scammonium  is  made  : 

Scammomse  Resina. — Eesin  of  Scammony. 

Source. — Made  fi'om  Scammony  Root  (or  from  Scammony) 
by  preparing  a  tincture,  precipitating  this  in  water,  washing 
and  drying. 

Characters. — Brownish  translucent  pieces,  brittle,  resinous 
in  fracture,  of  a  sweet  fragrant  odour  if  prepared  from  the  Root ; 
soluble  in  ether.  Impurities :  Guaiacum  Resin,  giving  bhie 
with  potato ;  Jalap  Resin,  insoluble  in  ether.    Dose,  3  to  8  gr. 

Preparations  of  the  Pesin. 

1.  Confectio  Scammonii.— 48  ;  Ginger,.  24  ;  Gil  of  Caraway,  2; 

Oil  of  Cloves,  1 ;  Sj-rup,  48  ;  Honey,  24.  Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

2.  Pulvis  Scammonii  Compositus. — 4;  Jalap,  3  ;  Ginger,  1. 

Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

3.  Pilula  Scammonii  Composita.— 1  ;  Resin  of  Jalap,  1 ;  Curd 

Soap,  1  ;  Strong  Tincture  of  Ginger,  1  ;  Spirit,  2.  This 
is  the  only  aperient  pill  in  the  vegetable  materia  medica 
that  does  not  contain  Aloes.    Dose,  5  to  15  gr. 

Seammonite  Resina  is  also  an  important  ingredient  of  Ex- 
tractum  Colocjmthidis  Compositum  (about  1  in  6),  Pilula  Colo- 
cynthidis  Composita  (1  in  3),  and  Pilula  Colocynthidis  et 
Hyoscyami  (1  in  4i). 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Preparations  of  Scammony  are  powerful  stimulants  of  the 
intestinal  glands,  and  to  a  less  degree  of  the  liver,  causing 
free  purgation  within  a  few  hours,  attended  by  griping. 
Scammony _  begins  to  act  in  the  duodenum  on  meeting  the 
bile,  and  'vill  not  purge  if  injected  into  the  blood. 
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Scammony  is  ussd  chiefly  as  a  smart  purgative  and  anthel- 
mintic in  children,  in  cases  unattended  by  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.    As  a  hydragogue,  Jalap  is  preferred. 

Jalapa.- Jalap.  The  dried  tubercles  of  Ipoinoea 
Purga.    Imported  from  Mexico. 

Characters.  —  Usually  irregularly  oblong  or  napiform  ; 
hard  ;  compact ;  varying  in  size  ;  the  larger  cut  into  halves  ot 
quarters.  Externally  dark  brown,  wrinkled,  with  paler  scars. 
Internally  dirty-yellowish  or  brownish-;  vith  dark  brown 
irregular  circles.  Odour  faint,  peculiar,  smoky ;  taste  sweetish, 
acrid,  nauseous. 

Composition. — Jalap  contains  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
official  resin.  This  is  composed  of  two  glucosides,  convolvuUn, 
^■i4^i5^i5^  a.nd.jalapin,  Gs^IL^Oig.    Dose,  10  to  30  gr. 

Treparatioiis. 

1.  Extractum  Jalapse. — Spirituous  and  aqueous.  2  in  1.  Dose, 

5  to  15  gr. 

2.  Pulvis  Jalapse  Compositus. — Jalap,  5  ;  Acid  Tartrate  of 

Potassium,  9  ;  Ginger,  1.    Dose,  20  to  60  gr. 

3.  Tinctura  Jalapse.— 1  in  8  of  Froof  Spirit.    Dose,  i  to  2  fl.dr. 

Jalap  is  also  an  important  ingredient  of  Pulvis  Scammonii 
Compositus. — 3  in  8. 

From  Jalapa  is  made  : 
Jalapse  Resina. — Eesin  of  Jalap. 

Source. — Made  by  precipitating  a  tincture  of  Jalap  in 
water ;  washing,  and  drying. 

Characters. — Dark-brown  opaque  fragments,  translucent 
at  the  edges ;  brittle,  with  a  resinous  fracture ;  odour  sweetish ; 
taste  acrid ;  readily  soluble  in  spirit,  insoluble  in  water.  Sub- 
stance resemhling  Resin  of  Jalap  :  Aloes,  which  is  bitter.  Dose, 
2  to  6  gr. 

Eesin  of  Jalap  is  contained  in  Pilula  Scammonii  Composita. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Jalap  closely  resembles  that  of  Scammony, 
but  it  is  loss  irritant  or  likely  to  gripe.  Like  it,  Jalap  docs  not 
purge  unless  in  the  presence  of  the  duodenal  fluids  ;  it  is  also 
a  powerful  stimulant  of  the  intestinal  secretion,  loss  so  of 
the  bile.  Small  doses  produce  a  laxative  eft'ect ;  large  doses  act 
within  two  hours,  causing  several  watery  stools,  attended  by  some 
pain  unless  the  drug  be  combined  with  carniinativcs. 
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Jalap  is  extensively  used  in  the  form  of  the  Compound 
Powder,  as  a  hydragogue  purgative  to  drain  otf  water  hy  the 
bowel  in  dropsy,  and  occasionally  as  an  ordinary  smart  purga- 
tive. The  Eesin  in  small  doses  may  he  used  in  laxative  pills 
for  habitual  constipation.  As  an  anthelmintic,  Jalap  occurs  in 
Piilvis  Scammonii  Compositus.  This  drug  must  he  avoided 
when  the  alimentary  canal  is  inflamed  or  irritable. 

SOLANACE^. 
Capsici  Friictus.— Capsicum  Fruit.  The  dried 
ripe  fruit  of  Capsicum  fastigiatuni.    Imported  from 
Zanzibar,  and  distinguished  in  commerce  as  Guinea 
Pepper  and  Pod  Pepper. 

Characters. — From  ^  to  f  inch  long,  and  \  inch  in  diameter  ; 
shrivelled;  oblong-conical;  composed  of  a  dull  oiange-red, 
smooth,  shining,  brittle,  translucent  pericarp,  enclosing  several 
small  roundish  flat  seeds.  Taste  of  pericarp  and  seeds  intensely 
pungent ;  odour  peculiar,  pungent. 

Composition. — Capsicum  yields  an  acrid  non-alkaloidal  body 
capsaicin,  C9H14O2  ;  a  volatile  alkaloid  capsicine  ;  an  oleo- resin  ; 
and  fatty  matter.  Impurities. — Eed  lead  and  other  colom-ed 
substances.    Dose,  ^  to  1  gr. 

Treparation. 

Tinctura  Capsici.— 1  in  27.    Dose,  2  to  10  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Capsicum  has  a  comparatively  powerful  local  action,  closelj' 
resembling  that  of  volatile  oils;  and  may  be  applied  as  a 
stimulant  and  counter-irritant.  Internally,  it  is  used  as  a  con- 
diment (cayenne  pepper)  ;  and  medicinaMy  in  stimulant  gar- 
gles, and  as  a  pungent  stomachic,  carminsstive  and  stimulant, 
to  dispel  flatulence  and  rouse  the  appetite,  especially  in 
alcoholic  subjects. 

ATROPACE^. 
Belladonna;  Folia.  —  Belladonna  Leaves. 
The  fresh  leaves,  with  the  branches  to  which  they  are 
attached,  of  Atropa  Belladonna ;  also  the  leaves 
separated  from  the  branches  and  carefully  dried  ; 
gathered  when  the  fruit  has  begun  to  form,  from  wild 
or  cultivated  British  plants. 
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Characters.— Leaves  alternate  below,  in  pairs  above  of 
unequal  size;  shortly  stalked;  3  to  8  inches  long;  broadly 
ovate,  acute,  entire,  smooth.  The  expressed  juice,  or  an  in- 
fusion, dropped  into  the  eye,  dilates  the  pupil. 

Substances  resembling  Belladonna  Leaves:  Stramonium 
Leaves,  more  wrinkled ;  Hyoscyamus  Leaves,  which  are  hairy. 

Belladonnae  Radix.  —  Belladonna  Root. 
The  root  of  Atropa  Belladonna,  from  plants  gi-owing 
wild  or  cultivated  in  Britain,  and  carefully  dried  ;  or 
imported  in  a  dried  state  from  Germany. 

Characters.  —  Rough,  irregular,  branched  pieces,  from 
1  to  2  feet  long,  |  to  2  inches  thick ;  marked  above  by  the 
hollow  bases  of  the  stems ;  with  a  dii-ty  grey  or  brownish  integu- 
ment, easily  scraped  off,  exposing  a  whitish  sm-face.  Fracture 
short ;  and  the  surface  is  then  seen  to  consist  of  a  thin  yellowish 
or  pale  brown  cortex,  separated  by  a  dark  line  from  a  large 
central  brownish  portion,  marked  thi'oughout  by  scattered 
darker-coloured  dots,  without  evident  rays.  Substances  re- 
sembling Belladonna  Root :  Pyrethrumand  Scammony  Eoot,  q.v. 

Composition.— HelleLdonna,  Root  and  Leaves  contain  two 
alkaloids:  (1)  -06  to  -3  per  cent,  of  the  ofRcial  atropine ;  and 
(2)  belladonnine,  homologous  with  atropine,  and  probably  identical 
with  hyoscyamine,  daturine,  and  duboisine.  These  alkaloids 
exist  as  malates  in  the  plant. 

Preparations. 
A.  Of  Belladonna  Folia: 

1.  Extractum  Belladonnae. — A  green  extract.    4  fi-om  100  of 

fresh  Leaves.    Dose,  5^  to  1  gr. 

2.  Succus  Belladonnae. — Juice,  3;  Spirit,  L  Dose,  5  to  lo  min. 

3.  Tinctura  Belladonnae. —  1  of  dried  Leaves  in  20  of  Proof 

Spiiit.    Dose,  5  to  20  min. 

K.  Of  Belladonnm  Padix: 

1.  Extractum  Belladonnae  Alcoholicum.  —  Spirituous  and 

aqueous.    Lose,      to  \  gr. 

From  the  Alcoholic  F.rtract  are  prepared : 

a.  Emplastrum  Belladonnae.— Extract,  4  ;  Resin  Plaster, 

8  ;  Soap  Plaster,  8. 
i.  Ungukntum  Belladonn.;!''.. —  1  to  9  of  Benzoated  Lard. 

2.  Linimentum  Belladonnae. — 1  oz.  to  1^  fi.oz.  of  Spirit,  with 

77\j  of  Camphor. 
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From  BcUailonncc  Radix  is  made: 

3.  Atro|iiiia. — Atropine.  Atropia.  C^^HosNOg. 
An  alkaloid  obtained  from  Belladonna  Root. 

.9o/nw.  -Made  by  the  following-  process :  (1;  Exhausting 
the  root  with  Spirit ;"  (2)  precipitating  the  colouring  matters 
with  Lime,  and  filtering;  neutralising  excess  of  lime  with 
Diluted  Sulphm-ic  Acid,  and  filtering  ;  (3)  distilling  off  alcohol, 
substituting  Water,  and  thus  precipitating  (a)  the  resms  and 
tb)  the  Atropine  ,  (4)  neutralising  with  Carbonate  of  Potassium  ; 
(5)  removing  the  Atropine  by  solution  in  Chlorofoi-m,  distilling 
off  the  latter,  dissolving  the  residue  in  warm  spirit,  purifying 
with  Charcoal,  and  crystallising. 

Characters.  — Co\o\yrlb?,s  acicular  crystals.  Sohthihty.-- 
Sparingly  iu  water,  more  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Eeadily 
decomposed  in  solution.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  alkaline,  gives 
a  citi-on-vellow  precipitate  with  perchloride  of  gold,  is  bitter, 
and  dilates  the  pupil.  It  can  be  chemically  resolved  into 
Irupine,  CgHj^NO,  and  tropic  acid,  CgHjoOg ;  and  reconstructed 
by  the  synthesis  of  these  bodies.  The  intimate  cause  of  the 
isomerism  but  non-identity  of  Atropine  with  the  other  alkaloids 
of  the  Atropacese  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  Incompatiblcs.— 
Caustic  alkalies  decompose  it.  Morphine,  Physostigmine,  and 
Strj'chnine  are  in  various  respects  and  degrees  physiological 
antagonists.    See.Opium-,  page  224. 

Freparation. 

Unguentum  Atropinse. — 1,  dissolved  in  ^  of  Spirit,  in  55  of 
Benzoated  Lard. 
From  Atropina  is  made: 
Atropinse  Sulphas.— Sulphate  of  Atropine.    Source.— Made  by 
dissolving  Atropine  in  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  and 
Water,  and  evaporating.     Characters. — Nearly  colour- 
less, crystalline  or  pulverulent.    Soluhility. — 1  in  4  of 
water ;  solution  neutral.    Dose,  -3^0  to      gr. ,  but  not 
given  internally  as  such. 

Preparations . 

1,  LiauoR  Atropin;r  Sulphatis. — 1  in  100  with  Camphor 

Water.  Dose,  1  to  4  min.  by  the  mouth ;  or  1  to 
5  min  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  Liquor  and 
Distilled  Water  hypodermically. 

2.  Lamellth  Athopin.1';  — Discs  of  Gelatine,  with  some 

Glycerine,  each  weighing  about  -r},!  P'-i  ^'^^  con- 
taining 57/00  gr.  of  Sulphate  of  Atropine. 
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ACTIOJT  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

^:?'fer««%.— Belladonna  and  Atropine,  as  such  or  in  aqueous 
suspension  or  solution,  are  not  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin  ■ 
but  alcohol,  chloroform,  camphor,  and  glycerine,  with  which 
they  are  generally  combined,  readily  convey  the  Atropine 
through  the  epidermis.  Exposed  mucous  membranes  and 
mtiamed  areas  of  skm  still  more  readily  absorb  Atropine 

Belladonna  depresses  the  sensory  nerve  endings,  thus  acting 
as  a  local  anaesthetic  and  anodyne  ;  the  blood-vessels  are  first 
somewhat  contracted,  and  then  relaxed ;  and  the  motor-nerve 
hlaments  to  underlying  muscles  are  reduced  in  activitv  Any 
other  special  nerve  endings,  with  which  the  A  tropine  nmy  come 
m  contact  are  similarly  depressed,  e.y.  the  nerves  of  the  sudo- 
riparous and  mammary  glands. 

Belladonna  is  used  locally  in  Liniment,  Plaster,  or  Oint- 
ment, and  Atroprae  more  rarely  in  Ointment,  to  relieve  the 
pam  and  spasm  of  muscular  rheumatism,  and  of  neuralgia  (le'ss 
useful) ;  as  an  anodyne  and  antiphlogistic  in  acute  gout,  boils, 
erysipelas,  and  other  superficial  inflammations,  in  \\\\  of  which 
Glycerine  of  Belladonna  (equal  parts  of  the  Extract  and 
Lrlycerine),  freely  smeared  on,  is  of  great  service;  in  pruritus 
and  other  skin  diseases  to  relieve  itching;  and  as  an  anti- 
galactagogue. 

Internally.— action  of  Belladonna  on  the  mouth  is  not 
a  local  but  a  specific  one,  to  be  presently  described.  In  the 
stomach  it  produces  a  slightly  anodyne  effect,  and  has  been 
used  to  relieve  some  forms  of  gastralgia  and  sickness.  Its 
action  on  the  bowels  is  also  specific,  as  will  be  seen. 

2,  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

_  Atropine  very  rapidly  enters  the  blood  as  such,  and  leaves 
it  for  the  tissues.    It  does  not  alter  the  corpuscles. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Atropine  reaches  the  organs  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and 
sets  up  a  train  of  characteristic  phenomena.  After  moderate 
doses  of  an  active  preparation  of  Belladonna,  patients  almost 
invariably  complain  of  dryness  in  the  throat,  with  difficulty 
of  swallowing;  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  vision  confused; 
the  bowels  possibly  relaxed  ;  the  pulse  is  reduced  in  frecpiency  ; 
the  conjunctivae  and  face  are  flushed  ;  tlie  balance  and  gait  may 
be  uncertain.  Larger  doses  aggiavate  these  phenomena,  but 
the  pulse  now  becomes  frequent  instead  of  the  reverse;  rest- 
lessness or  even  convulsions  may  occur;    and  the  patient 
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becomes  delirious.  Tliese  symptoms  occasionally  follow  the 
incautious  application  of  Belladonna  to  wounds  or  erupted 
areas  of  skin.  Physiological  analysis  of  these  phenomena 
yields  the  folio-wing  results  : 

Convolutions. — The  delirium  caused  hy  Belladonna  is  rarely 
seen  after  medicinal  doses.  It  is  followed  by  dulness,  somno- 
lence, and  insensibility,  all  evidences  of  cerebral  depression. 

Spinal  cord. — Belladonna  acts  by  no  means  powerfully  on 
the  cord,  beyond  slightly  increasing  and  afterwards  diminishing 
its  reflex  irritability. 

Medulla. — The  three  great  vital  centres  are  markedly 
affected.  The  respiratory  centre  is  powerfully  stimulated 
by  Belladonna,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  chest  become 
niore  frequent  and  more  deep.  This  effect  is  independent 
of  the  blood  pressui-e.  Poisonous  doses  paralyse  the  same 
centre.  The  cardiac  centre  is  for  a  time  stimulated  and  the 
heart  slowed.  This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  effect  on  the 
heart,  as  will  be  immediately  seen.  The  vaso-motor  centre 
is  first  stimulated  and  then  depressed  by  Belladonna :  that  is, 
the  systemic  arteries  are  contracted  and  the  blood  pressure 
is  raised  for  a  time  ;  afterwards  the  vessels  are  relaxed,  and  the 
pressure  is  lowered,  causing  the  flushing  of  the  skin. 

The  irritabihty  of  the  motor  nerves  is  diminished,  but  not 
lost,  except  after  large  doses.  The  voluntary  muscles  remain 
unaffected.  The  ieusory  nerves,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
locally  depressed,  are  also  depressed  specifically.  Thus  pain  is 
prevented  or  relieved. 

Special  efferent  nerve  terminations. — A  markedly  depressing 
action  is  exerted  by  Belladonna  upon  the  terminations  of  cer- 
tain special  motor  or  secretory  nerves  in  connection  with  the 
viscera,  or  upon  the  "  terminal  apparatus  "  between  these  fibrils 
and  the  active  protoplasm. 

a.  The  endings  of  the  third  nerve  are  paralysed  in  the 
sphincter  of  the  pupil  and  in  the  ciliary  muscle,  gi^^ng  rise 
to  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  the  disturbance  of  accom- 
modation. The  eft'ect  on  the  pupil  is  purely  local  in  its  cause; 
the  muscle  itself  is  also  unaffected ;  possibly  the  sympathetic 
is  somewhat  stimulated.  The  amount  of  confusion  of  vision 
produced  by  the  paralysis  of  accommodation  will  depend  on  the 
normal  refraction  of  the  patient's  eye,  long-sighted  persons 
suffering  most.  The  intra-ocular  pressure  is  not  diminished, 
as  is  often  stated  ;  it  is  increased  by  large  doses. 

h.  The  terminations  of  the  chorda  tympani  in  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  are  paralysed  by  Atropine,  the  results  being 
an  arrest  of  saliva  an<l  I  he  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
already  mentioned.    'ITio  sympathetic  remains  unaffected,  so 
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that  the  vessels  in  tLj  gland  dilate  as  usual  under  stimulation, 
and  the  "  sympathetic  secretion "  can  be  obtained  as  before. 
Probably  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth  are  also  paralysed. 

c.  The  ends  of  the  sudoriparous  nerves  in  the  sweat 
glands  are  depressed  by  Atropine,  which  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  anhidrotics.  Therewith  the  skin  is  flushed,  as  we  saw  ; 
overspread  sometimes  by  a  scarlatinoid  redness  or  rash.  The 
temperature  rises  at  first,  but  afterwards  falls. 

d. ^  Tne  lacteal  nerve  terminations  are  paralysed,  and  the 
secretion  of  milk  (if  present)  arrested. 

c.  The  ends  of  the  vagus  (inhibitory  apparatus)  in  the 
heart  may  be  briefly  stimulated  by  Atropine,  thus  increasing 
its  slowing  action  on  the  cardiac  centre  in  the  medulla,  already 
seen  ;  but  they  are  quickly  paralysed,  the  pulse  rising  in  fre- 
quency to  twice  its  previous  rate  after  full  doses;  and  this 
frequency  cannot  be  reduced  by  faradising  the  vagus.  There- 
with iJAe/orce  q/"  i^e  s?/s);ofe  is  not  reduced  after  moderate  dosen.  >c 
Very  large  (poisonous)  doses  depress  the  ganglia,  and  finally 
even  the  muscle;  and  death  occurs  through  cardiac  failure,  with 
the  ventricle  in  diastole.  The  depressor  and  the  accelerator 
filaments  are  not  afifected. 

_  It  will  be  convenient  to  complete  here  the  account  of  the 
action  of  Belladonna  on  the  circulation.  The  vaso-motor 
stimulation  noted  under  the  medulla  coincides  with  the  cardiac 
acceleration,  and  thus  the  blood  pressme  is  decidedly  raised,  i/t',^ 
the  heart  emptying  itself  more  frequently  into  tensJ  vessels. 
Large  doses,  however,  depress  the  vaso-motor  centre ;  the  peri- 
pheral vessels  are  also  directly  rela.xed ;  the  pressure  falls : 
and  if  this  be  extreme,  it  coincides  with  the  paralysis  of  the 
cardiac  ganglia  and  muscle,  and  contributes  to  the  final  arrest 
of  the  circulation. 

/.  The  terminations  of  the  vagus  in  the  bronchial  -viralls 
are  paralysed  by  Atropine,  the  tension  of  the  nmscular  coat  of 
the  bronchi  is  diminished,  and  the  air  current  is  thus  facilitated. 
The  afferent  branches  of  the  vagus  in  the  same  parts  are 
also  paralysed,  thus  diminishing  sensibility  and  reflex  action, 
that  is,  dyspnoea  and  cough.  These  eft'ects  ai  e  in  addition  to 
the  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre  already  noticed. 

ff.  The  inhibitory  branches  of  the  splanchnics  in  the 
intestinal  walls  are  depressed  by  Atroijine,  which  thus  in- 
creases the  peristaltic  movements  and  causes  relaxation  of 
the  bowels.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  gtmglia  and  plexuses, 
and  the  muscular  coat,  are  also  aft'ected.  The  vaso-motor  and 
sensory  fibres  of  the  splanchnics,  however,  resist  Atropine. 

h.  Atropine  appears  to  affect  the  terminations  of  the  nerves 
of  the  urethra,  bladder,  and  vesiculee  seminales;  but  this  part  of 
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its  action  is  still  obscure.  Frequent  desire  and  inability  to 
pass  water  is  a  symptom  of  over-doses. 

Metabolism  and  tempeyature. — Nutritive  activity  is  inci  eased 
by  Belladonna,  obviously  through  the  increased  circulation  and 
respiration ;  and  most  of  the  solid  excretions  are  increased,  as 
will  be  seen  under  the  urine.  The  temperature  is  corre- 
spondingly raised  ;  but  it  sinks  with  the  failure  of  the  cii'cula- 
tion  after  large  doses. 

4.   SPECIFIC  USES. 

From  its  sedative  effect  on  the  convolutions,  Belladonna 
in  full  doses  has  been  given  in  the  low  delirium  of  fevers, 
mania  and  alcoholism,  especiallj"  if  Opium  fail.  Neither  for 
this  purpose  nor  as  a  hypnotic  can  it  be  said  to  be  in  general 
use.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  such  neuroses  as 
epUepsj',  chorea,  and  megrim ;  and  in  some  cases  relieves  the 
symptoms  of  these,  without  effecting  a  cure. 

Belladonna  has  been  given  with  apparent  success  in  many 
forms  of  cord  disease,  including  spasmodic  paralysis. 

Liquor  Atropinas  Sulphatis  is  extensively  instilled  into  the 
eije  as  a  mydi-iatic  or  pupil  dilator,  for  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion, and  to  prevent  or  break  down  adhesions  in  iritis  ;  also  to 
paralyse  accommodation  before  determining  refraction.  The 
routine  employment  of  Atropine  in  all  kinds  of  eye  disease  is, 
however,  to  be  deprecated,  as  it  may  sometimes  precipitate 
glaucoma.   See  Physostigma,  page  258. 

Atropine  occasionally  relieves  the  salivation  of  Mercury,  of 
pregnancy,  and  of  cerebral  disease,  but  is  necessarily  uncertain, 
as  the  pathology  of  such  cases  is  often  obscure. 

Belladonna  and  Atropine  are  greatly  used  as  anhicl.-otics,  to 
check  the  sweats  of  phthisis  and  other  hectic  conditioLis.  The 
Extract  is  generally  used  in  pill  at  bedtime,  or  the  Solution 
of  Sulphate  of  Atropine  when  the  case  can  be  watched. 

Applied  in  the  form  of  Plaster,  Liniment,  or  Ointment  of 
Belladonna,  or  as  a  lotion  of  Atropine,  this  drug  is  constantly 
employed  as  an  anti-galactagogue,  to  "  dispel  the  milk  "  at  any 
peiiod  after  delivery.    It  may  also  arrest  mammary  abscess. 

Belladonna  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  some  cases  of  disease 
of  the  heart  and  vessels,  where  the  indication  is  to  empty  the  left 
ventricle  quickly  and  relax  the  vessels,  without  diminishing 
the  cardiac  force.  Such  cases  cannot  be  further  particularised 
hero,  but  it  may  be  said  that  Belladonna  is  frequently  given, 
(.'ither  alone  or  combined  with  Digitalis,  thus  securing  certain 
advantages  of  both  drugs,  whilst  otherwise  they  may  antagonise 
each  other.  Belladonna  is  clinically  believed  to  reiieve  cardiac 
pain  and  palpitation,  and  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  Opium 
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for  this  purpose ;  probably  this  effect  is  chiefly  an  indirect  one, 
referable  to  frecjuent  emptying  of  the  ventricles,  lowering  of 
J?"  the  vascular  tension,  and  prevention  of  distension  of  the  heart. 
The  Plaster,  or  the  Extract  mixed  with  Glycerine,  applied  to 
the  prtecordia,  the  Extract  internally,  and  Atropine  subcu- 
taneously,  are  more  trustworthy  forms  for  this  purpose  than 
the  Tincture.  A  combination  of  Morphine  and  Atropine  sub- 
cutaneously  is  especially  valuable  in  cardiac  distress.  See 
Opium  :  Combinations  of  Morphine  and  Atropine,  page  224. 

Belladonna  is  used  in  diseases  of  the  respirator//  organs, 
both  for  the  prevention  and  for  the  relief  of  spasm  of  the 
bronchi  (asthmal,  spasmodic  cough  of  any  kind,  and  especially 
pertussis.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  this 
drug  as  a  sedative  to  the  respiratory  nerves,  as  compared  with 
Opium.  The  latter  also  relieves  spasm  and  cough,  but  tends  to 
paralyse  the  respiratory  centre,  and  has  generally  to  be  avoided. 
Belladonna  soothes  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  of  the 
bronchi,  but  strengthens  the  respiratory  centre,  and  may  be 
given  with  great  confidence. 

Some  forms  of  clii'onic  constipation  are  relieved  by  Bella- 
^  doima,  which  is  here  usually  given  as  the  Extract  combined  with 
Aloes.  Acute  obstruction  of  the  bowels  may  yield  to  Atropine, 
with  or  without  Morphine.  Fissure  of  the  anus  and  spasm  of 
the  sphincter  are  benefited  by  its  local  use  as  a>  suppository. 

Belladonna  is  useful  in  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs, 
such  as  chorrlee,  spermatorrhoea,  some  cases  of  retention  of  urine, 
the  nocturnal  incontinence  of  children,  and  all  forms  of  painful 
spasm  of  the  bladder,  as  in  calculus,  cystitis,  and  prostatitis. 
It  is  best  given  as  suppository,  or  applied  to  the  perinaeum. 

Belladonna  or  Atropine  may  be  used  in  poisoning  lij  opium 
[see  page  224),  and  by  calabar  bean  [see  page  259.)  Atropine 
is  ^iven  in  combination  with  Morphine  to  prevent  certain  un- 
pleasant effects  of  the  latter  [see  page  224.) 

5.   EEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Atropine  is  excreted  unchanged  in  the  urine,  almost  imme- 
diately on  its  administration  :  in  10  to  20  hours  the  last  traces 
have  left  the  body.  It  increases  the  urea,  phosphates,  sulphates, 
and  water,  but  not  the  chlorides  of  the  m-ine;  that  is,  is 
diuretic.  It  camiot  be  said  to  be  much  used  for  this  purijose. 
In  flowing  over  the  ureters,  bladder,  and  urethra,  it  may  again 
relieve  local  pain  and  spasm,  as  indicated  in  the  last  section. 

Stramonii  Scmina. — Stramonium  Seeds.  The 
dried  ripe  seeds  of  Datura  Stramonium.  Cultivated 
ill  Britain. 
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CTrt)'«cto's.— Brownish-black,  reniform,  flat,  finety  pitted, 
wrinkled,  i  inch  long  ;  taste  bitterish  ;  odour,  when  "bruised, 
disagreeable. 

Stramonii  Folia.— Stramonium  Leaves.  The 
dried  leaves  of  Datura  Stramonium.  Collected  from 
jilants  in  flower,  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters.— Qw^iQ^  petiolate,  6  in.  long,  smooth,  pointed, 
unequal  at  base  ;  one  side  decurrent  down  petiole  ;  toothed ; 
minutely  wrinkled;  dark  green,  ujiper  surface  the  darlcer. 
Odour  faintly  narcotic  ;  taste  unpleasant,  saline  and  bitter. 

Substances  rcscmhllng  Stramonium  Leaves :  Belladonna 
Leaves,  less  wrinkled ;  Plyoscyamus  Loaves,  hairy. 

Composiiio'i. —Jioih.  Seeds  and  Leaves  contain  a  crystalline 
alkaloid  dattp-ine,  combined  with  malic  acid.  Daturine, 
C1-H23NO3,  is  either  identical  with  hyoscj-amine,  which  is 
isomeric  but  not  identical  with  atropine  (see  Belladonna)  ;  or  it 
is  a  variable  mixture  of  atropine  and  hvoscvamine.  Incom- 
patibles :  Caustic  alkalies,  metalhc  salts,  and  mineral  acids. 
Freparations  of  Stramonii  Semina. 

1.  Extractum  Stramonii.— Spirituous,  after  washing  icilh  Etla  r. 

Dose,  ^  to  -i-  gr. 

2,  TincturaStramonii.— lin8ofP/'oo/Spirit.  Z>osc,  10to20min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Daturine  has  an  action  almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of 

Atropine.  Two  points  of  difference  require  to  be  noticed: 
(1)  that  the  Extract  of  Stramonium  is  more  powerful  than  tin- 
green  Extract  of  Belladonna;  and  (2)  that  Stramonium  is  more 
depressant  to  the  nerves  of  the  bronchi.  The  use  of  Stramonium 
IS  almost  confined  to  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  affections  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  such  as  bronchitis  and  asthma  The 
Extract  in  doses  of  \  gr.  may  be  given  to  prevent  or  lessen 
attacks;  the  Leaves  smoked  as  cigarettes  during  the  paroxysm. 

Hyoscyami  Folia — Henbane  Leaves.  The 
fresh  leaves  and  flowers,  with  the  branches  to  whicli 
they  are  attached,  of  Hjoscyamus  niger ;  also  the 
leaves  separated  from  the  branches,  and  floweriu" 
tops,  carefully  dried.  Collected  from  bie7inial  lAantn 
growing  wild  or  cultivated  in  Britain,  when  about 
two-tiiirds  of  the  flowers  are  expanded, 
w— 8 
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Characters. — Leaves  of  various  lengths,  sometimes  even  10 
inches ;  stalked  or  not ;  alternate  ;  exstipulate ;  ovate-oblong, 
acute  ;  undulated,  irregularly  toothed,  sinuated,  or  pinna- 
tifid ;  pale  green  and  glandular-hair j--,  particularly  beneath. 
Branches  subcylindrical,  glandular-hairy.  The  fresh  herb 
has  a  strong  heavy  odour ;  a  bitter,  slightly  acrid  taste. 
The  juice  dropped  into  the  eye  dilates  the  pupil.  Substances 
rcsemblivg  Hyoscyamus  :  See  Belladonna  and  Stramonium. 

Composition.— active  principles  are  (1)  hyoscy amine, 
CjyHajNOy,  a  crystalline  alkaloid,  isomeric,  but  not  identical 
with  atropine  ;  and  (2.  hyoscine,  a  syrupy  alkaloid,  also  isomeric 
with  atropine,  and  forming  salts  such  as  the  hydrobromate  and 
hydriodide.    (See  Stramonii  Folia  and  Belladonna  Folia.) 

Incompatihles :  Vegetable  acids,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Acetate 
of  Lead,  Liquor  Potasste  and  Liquor  Soda». 

Freparations. 

1.  Extractum  Hyoscyami. — A  green  extract  from  the  fresh 

plant.    20  in  1.    Lose,  5  to  10  gr. 

From  the  Extract  is  prepared  : 

PiLULA   CoLocYNTHiDis   ET  Hyoscyami. — 1  in  3.  See 
page  278. 

2.  Succus  Hyoscyami. — 3  of  fresh  juice  to  1  of  Spirit.  Dose, 

i  to  1  fl.dr. 

3.  Tinctura  Hyoscyami.— 1,  dried,  in  8  of  i'roo/ Spirit.  Dose, 

i  to  1  H.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

These  closely  agree  with  the  action  and  uses  of  Belladonna 
and  Stramonium.  The  special  points  to  be  noted  in  connection 
wilh  Hyoscyamus  are  as  follows  :  (1)  The  pharmaceutical  pre- 
jjaratioMS  of  the  plant  are  decidedly  weaker  in  their  action,  and 
must  be  given  in  larger  doses.  (2)  The  secondary  or  calmative 
effect  of  the  atropaceous  plants  on  the  convolutions  is  more 
rapid  and  pronounced  with  Hyoscyamus,  which  is  used  in 
maniacal  excitement.  This  result  appears  to  be  duo  to  the 
hyoscine,  which  is  a  powerful  cerebral  sedative,  controlling 
restlessness  and  inducing  several  hours'  deep  sleep.  Hyoscine 
is  best  given  as  the  hydriodate  hypodermically,  in  doses  of  -^^jj 
to  — o-r.  or  more.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  hyoscyamine 
possesses  this  action,  and  in  certain  other  respects  the  two 
alkaloids  seem  opposed  to  each  other.  (3)  The  la.xntive  and 
carminative  effects  on  the  bowel  are  decided:  and  Hyoscyamus 
is  often  combined  with  purgative  pills.    {4)  The  remote  local 
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action  on  the  uiinary  organs  is  more  marked,  and  the  Tincture 
is  in  generai  use  to  relieve  irritability  of  the  bladder. 

Diiboisiiie.  {Not  official.)— An  alkaloid  derived 
f]-om  an  Australian  plant,  Duboisia  myoporoides. 

The  Sulphate,  in  golden-yellow  scales,  is  more  powerfu^ 
lhan  Atropine.  It  is  used  as  a  mydriatic,  in  solution,  1  gr.  to 
the  ounce  ;  sti'onger  solutions  may  prove  toxic. 

Homatropiiise  Hydiobiomas.— C^gHo^NOj, 
HBr.  The  hydrobromate  of  an  alkaloid, .  prepared 
from  tropine. 

Characters. — A  white  crystalline  powder.  SohtbilUi/,  1  in 
6  of  water ;  1  in  133  of  alcohol.    Dose,  -L  to  J-  er 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  action  of  Homatropine  is  similar  to  that  of  Atropine, 
but  weaker.  It  is  used  only  in  ophthalmic  practice,  its  advantage 
being  that  whilst  it  acts  as  promptly  as  Atropine,  though  not 
so  energetically,  its  effects  subside  in  one- fourth  the  time. 

Tatoari  Folia.  —  Leaf  Tobacco.  The  dried 
leaves  of  ISTicotiana  Tabacam.    From  America. 

C7iaraclers.— Large,  sometimes  over  20  inches  long  ;  ovate, 
acute;  entire;  brown;  brittle;  glandular-hairy;  odour  char- 
acteristic ;  taste  nauseous-bitter,  acrid. 

Composition.— Tobacco  contains  2  to  8  per  cent,  of  a  most 
powerful  alkaloid,  nicotine,  and  a  concrete  volatile  oil,  nico- 
tiamn,  as  well  as  alkahne  salts  and  other  less  important  sub- 
stances.  Alc«<i«tf,  (CsHy),^^,  is  a  colourless,  oily-looking, 
volatile  fluid,  with  an  odour  of  Tobacco,  and  an  acrid  taste. 

_  Tobacco  smoke  contains  the  verv  smallest  trace  onlv  of 
nicotine,  or  none,  but  a  nimiber  of  volatile  bodies,  chiefly 
piindme  compounds,  such  m  pip-idine,  C,H,N  ;  picoUue,  C' H/N  • 
lutidine,  p^H.N:  collidine,  CsHnN,  which  h;ive  somewhat  th.^ 
same  action  as  nicotine,  but  less  severe.  HON  and  HoS  other 
simpler  gases,  creasote,  etc.,  also  occur  in  tobacco  smoke.' 

Pyridine  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  a  powerful  odour. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  T'SES. 

_  Tobacco,  taken  by  the  mouth,  is  a  gastro-intestinal 
irritant,  causing  sahvation,  nausea,  vomiting,  severe  colic,  and 
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repeated  evacuations.  The  same  effects  may  follow  Tol-acco- 
smoking,  and  the  application  of  the  leaf  to  the  unbroken  skin, 
or  of  snuff  to  the  nose.  Tobacco-smoking  and  snuffing  may 
thus  cause  catarrh  of  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  promote  tho 
movement  of  the  bowels,  facts  of  therapeutical  interest, 
Tobacco  is  never  given  by  the  mouth.    Snuff  is  an  errhine. 

Injected  into  the  rectum,  an  enema  of  tobacco  (20  gr.  in- 
fused in  8  fl.oz.  of  boiling  water)  rapidly  produces  peristalsis, 
with  expulsion  of  gas  and  fa3ces,  and  the  specific  effects  to  be 
described.    It  has  been  used  in  ileus  and  constipation. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  PLOOD  ;  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  /yCTION 

AND  USES. 

Nicotine  very  rapidly  enters  the  blood  from  all  surfaces, 
but  does  not  directly  affect  the  corpuscles.  All  the  organs  are 
quickly  reached.  It  acts  chiefly  upon  the  nervous  structures, 
which  it  first  stimulates,  if  given  in  very  minute  doses ;  but 
afterwards  depresses  in  an  extreme  degree,  causing  intense 
and  universal  debility,  which,  with  the  local  ii-ritation  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  constitute  a  condition  of  collapse.  On 
analysis  it  is  found  that  Tobacco  causes  pleasing  cerebral  ex- 
citement, decided  stimulation  of  the  motor  centres  in  the  cord, 
with  a  feeling,  and  true  increase,  of  muscular  strength  (ending 
in  convulsions  and  paralysis,  in  poisonous  doses)  ;  excitation, 
followed  by  paralysis,  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  both  sensorj' 
and  motor  ;  but  no  direct  effect  on  the  muscles.  Eespiration  is 
first  excited,  then  disturbed,  and  finally  arrested,  death  by 
Tobacco  being  due  to  arrest  of  the  respiiatory  centre.  The 
action  of  Tobacco  on  the  heart  is  not  directly  the  cause  of  death : 
the  heart  is  first  slowed,  then  accelerated,  and  finally  weak- 
ened with  slowing,  but  it  beats  after  respiratory  death.  The 
blood  pressure  falls,  rises,  and  falls  again,  with  the  cardiac 
action,  and  from  a  direct  central  and  peripheral  effect  on  the 
vaso-motor  apparatus.    The  temperature  falls. 

Tobacco  was  formerly  employed  in  enema  to  produce 
general  muscular  debility  and  relaxation,  for  the  reduction  of 
hei-nia ;  but  Chloroform  has  entirely  displaced  it.  Its  depres- 
sant effects  suggest  its  use  as  an  antispasmodic  in  whooping 
cough,  asthma,  hiccup,  tetanus,  and  strychnine  poisoning, 
rigidity  of  the  cf  rvix  uteri,  etc. ;  but  such  a  powerful  drug  is 
very  seldom  employed. 

Nicotine  is  excreted  unchanged  in  the  urine,  saliva,  and 
faces.  As  a  diuretic,  Tobacco  was  formerly  given  in  dropsy, 
but  this  use  of  the  drug  has  also  been  abandoned.  _ 

Pyridip'i  has  lately  becH  introduced  as  an  antispasmodic  in 
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asthma.  A  fluid  drachm  is  allowed  to  evaporate  from  a  plate 
in  a  small  room  in  which  the  patient  sits  for  about  half  an 
hour  three  times  a  day. 

SCROPHULARIACEiE. 
5>ig:italis  FoUia.  —  Foxglove  Leaves.  The 
leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  the  Purple  Foxglove.  Col- 
lected from  wild  British  plants  of  the  second  year's 
erowth  when  about  two-thirds  of  the  flowers  are  ex- 
panded,  and  carefully  dried. 

Characters. — From  4  to  12  or  more  inches  long,  sometimes 
as  much  as  6  or  6  inches  hroad,  with  a  winged  petiole ;  ovate, 
subacute,  crenate  ;  -somewhat  rugose  ;  hairy,  dull-green  above  ; 
densely  pubescent,  paler  beneath.  Odour  faint,  agreeable, 
tea-like;  taste  very  bitter,  unpleasant.  Substance  resemhl'mg 
Ligitalis  Leaves  :  Matico  ;  more  deeply  reticulated. 

Compositim. — The  active  principle  of  Digitalis,  known  as 
digitalinwn.  or  digitalin,  occurs  in  two  forms  :  {a)  Homolle  and 
Qtiivennes  digitalin,  a  yellowish-white,  amorphous  or  scaly, 
intensely  bitter  substance;  and  (b)  Nativelle^s  digitalin,  in 
crystalline  prisms,  also  very  bitter.  It  is  now  known  to  be  a 
compound  of  four  glucosides,  namely,  (1)  Digitalin  proper, 
CgH(,Oq,  insoluble  in  water,  forming  the  bulk  of  HomoUe's 
digitalin;  (2)  Z'z^ti'«/«w,  very  soluble  in  water;  (3)  Digitozin, 
C^i'H.s.fij,  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  chief  constituent  of 
Nativ'elle's  digitalin ;  and  (4)  Digitonin,  C31H52O17,  probably 
the  same  as  saponin,  the  active  principle  of  Senega. 

Incompatibles. — Persalts  of  iron,  which  give  a  slightly  inky 
colour  with  Digitalis  (tannates) ;  acetate  of  lead ;  preparation!? 
of  cinchona.    JDose  of  the  powdered  leaf,  -g^  to  2  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Infusum  Digitalis. — 1  in  156.    Lose,  1  to  4  fl.dr. 

2.  Tinctura  Digitalis. — 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.  Dose,  5  to  30  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  L'SES. 

Externally,  Digitalis  has  a  slightly  irritant  action ,  it  is 
probably  not  absorbed  by  the  unbroken  slcin. 

Internally,  in  full  doses,  it  deranges  the  stomach  and 
bowels ;  dyspepsia,  vomiting,  and  orcasionfilly  diarrhoea  fol- 
lowing its  continu.i  d  use,  effects  which  are  partly  local, 
partly  specific,  and  to  be  avoided  or  checked  in  practice. 
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2.   ACTIOX  IN  THE  BLOOU,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

The  active  principlea  of  Digitalis  enter  the  blood  freely. 
Thence  they  reach  the  tissues  more  quickly  than  they  leave 
them  ;  and  doses,  however  small,  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  body 
if  closely  repeated.  The  action  of  Digitalis  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  circulatory  organs,  the  other  parts  being  chiefly  affected 
secondarily.  Both  the  heart  and  vessels  are  influenced  by  the 
drug,  the  action  of  which  occupies  few  stages,  the  first  stage  being 
shorter,  the  other  stages  more  marked,  as  the  dose  is  increased. 

In  the  first  stage  the  heart  falls  in  frequency  (say  to  sixty 
per  minute),  from  stimulation  of  the  vagus  in  the  heart  and 
medulla ;  and  beats  with  increased  force,  from  stimulation  of 
the  intrinsic  ganglia.  Therewith  the  arterial  pressure  rises, 
from  the  increased  cardiac  force,  and  fi-om  excitation  both  of  the 
vaso-motor  centre  and  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  result  of  all 
tliis  is  that  the  ventricles  are  well  filled  (diminished  frequency, 
i.e.  lengtliened  diastole) ;  the  ventricles  are  thoroughly  emptied 
(increased  force) ;  the  arteries  are  thus  well-filled  ;  and  they  are 
kept  fiUed  (vaso-motor  action).  The  condition  is  that  of  a 
perfect  circulation,  which  empties  the  veins  and  fills  the 
arteries. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  state  of  the  heart  remains  un- 
changed, but  the  vaso-motor  apparatus  of  the  renal  arteries  is 
rather  suddenly  depressed  by  the  digitalein  and  diijitoxin ; 
these  vessels  are  relaxed  ;  and  the  force  of  the  circulation  is 
thus  thrown  upon  them,  that  is,  on  the  glomeruli.  The  result 
is  increase  in  the  excretion  of  urinary  water. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  heart  rises  in  frequency  from  de- 
pression of  the  vagus,  and  probably  some  irritation  of  the 
.sympathetic  (accelerator)  fibres  ;  and  it  loses  force  from  com- 
mencing exhaustion  of  the  intrinsic  ganglia  and  muscle.  At 
the  same  time  the  arterial  pressure  falls,  from  the  weakening  of 
the  heart,  and  the  depression  of  the  vaso-motor  apparatus,  which 
spreads  from  the  kidney,  where  it  commenced,  to  the  other 
peripheral  aiterioles.    Thus  the  circulation  begins  to  fail. 

In  the  fourth,  stage,  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  ir- 
regular, infrequent,  and  weak,  from  failure  of  the  ganglia  and 
myocardium  ;  and  it  is  finally  arrested  in  diastole.  Therewith 
the  blood  pressure  gradually  sinks  to  zoio,  from  loss  of  cardiac 
force  iind  complete  paralysis  of  the  vessel  walls  Death  occurs 
by  general  circulatory  failure. 

HespiratioH  fails  at  last,  but  only  through  the  circulation. 
The  vulimtary  muscles  are  paralysed  through  failure  of  their 
blood  supply.  The  uterus  is  said  to  be  stimulated  by  moderate 
doses.    The  body  temperature  is  briefly  raised  through  increased 
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vigour  of  the  circulation ;  it  is  then  lowered  by  the  increased 
blood-tiow  in  the  skin ;  and  falls  still  more  in  the  last  stages,  in 
an  irregular  uncertain  way,  from  causes  still  obscure.  Digitalis 
is  thus  a  refrigerant.  The  central  nervous  systemh  only  secon- 
darily affected  through  the  blood  supply.  Headache,  giddiness, 
disturbance  of  sight  and  vision  are  frequently  induied  by 
uiedicinal  doses  of  Digitalis  ;  with  a  sense  of  faintness,  depres- 
sion, nausea,  or  actual  sickness.  Metabolism  is  variously  in- 
fluenced by  Digitalis,  according  to  the  length  of  the  different 
stages  and  the  rapidity  of  their  development.  When  the 
pressure  and  temperature  are  high,  the  urea  and  uric  acid  may 
be  increased,  and  certain  salts  diminished  in  amount. 

The  effect  of  Digitalis  on  the  urine  is  equally  uncertain  in 
the  healthy  individual ;  the  period  at  which  the  renal  vessels 
begin  to  be  relaxed,  the  duration  of  the  second  stage,  and  the 
relation  of  the  action  of  the  drug  on  the  heart  to  its  action  on 
the  vessels,  being  all  variable.  As  a  rule,  the  urine  is  not  in- 
creased in  bulk  in  health,  but  remarkably  increased  in  some 
cases  of  di-opsy  to  be  presently  referred  to. 

4.  SPECIFIC  USES. 

Digitalis  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  medicinal  remedies, 
.■ind  is  emploj'-ed  in  the  following  conditions  : 

Digitalis  is  indicated  in  disease  of  the  heart,  when  the 
nervo-muscular  structures  of  the  cardiac  walls  fail,  so  that  the 
( irculatory  force  falls,  the  cavities  are  incomj)letely  emptied, 
the  arteries  are  insufficiently  tilled,  the  veins  imperfectly 
diained,  and  the  blood  accumulates  behind  the  seat  of  disease. 
ISuch  a  condition  is  characterised  by  cardiac  disiress  and  pain; 
a  small, weak,  and  often  irregular  pulse ;  distension  of  the  veins, 
ha3morrhage,  dropsy,  and  visceral  disorder ;  and  often  by  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  and  gi-eat  dyspnu)a.  It  occurs  under  a 
vaiiety  of  circumstances  which  demand  separate  consideration  : 

The  disturbances  of  the  circulation  produced  by  disease  of 
the  valves  of  the  hetirt  are  removed  by  a  natural  process  of 
compensation,  consisting  of  hypertropliy  of  the  muscular  walls, 
with  or  without  dilatation  of  the  cavities.  If  this  compensation 
do  not  occur,  or  fail  after  having  been  established,  and  the 
circulation  be  disordered  as  described.  Digitalis  may  give  relief, 
by  increasing  the  force  of  the  cardiac  wall ;  by  lengthening 
diastole,  so  that  the  venous  flow  and  the  ventricular  rest  are 
both  prolonged  ;  and  by  sustaining  the  pi'cssure  on  the  arteries, 
thus  driving  the  blood  in  a  steady  stream  into  the  veins.  All 
the  symptoms  will  bo  thus  removed,  including  dropsj',  the 
fluid  being  absorbed  by  the  increased  venous  flow  and  excreted 
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by  the  kidneys  as  a  profuse  diuresis.  Mitral  disease,  tricuspid 
incompetence,  and  aortic  obstruction  are  the  forms  of  vah  ular 
disease  in  which  imperfect  or  failing  hypertrophy  is  relieved 
by  Digitalis.  In  aortic  incompetence  the  drug  is  contraindi- 
cated,  as  prolonging  diastole,  and  thus  permitting  greater 
reflux  ;  but  this  practice  is  not  to  be  carried  too  far.  and 
Digitalis  may  be  given  if  the  ventricle  fail.  In  mild  cases, 
when  little  more  than  a  tonic  effect  on  the  heart  is  desired,  the 
Tincture  is  prescribed.  When  dropsy  is  present,  and  the 
patient  confined  to  bed,  the  Infusion  or  the  powdered  leaf 
should  be  given,  and  the  effect  carefully  watched.  Without 
nom-ishing,  digestible,  and  digested  food  Digitalis  can  only 
exhaust  the  heart,  and  attention  must  therefore  be  paid  to  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  bowels.  Iron,  and  occasionally  Quinine, 
may  be  combined  with  advantage,  but  only  after  the  excretory 
and  digestive  functions  have  been  restored.  Let  it  be  care- 
fully observed  that  Digitalis  is  not  to  be  given  in  a  routine 
fashion  for  valvular  disease,  but  ivith  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
muscular  wall  associated  with  the  lesion. 

Digitalis  is  of  great  service  in  failure  of  the  heart  from 
primary  disease  of  the  walls,  as  in  chronic  myocarditis ;  in  the 
granular  degeneration  of  acute  myocarditis,  pericarditis,  and 
endocarditis,  occurring  in  scarlet  fever  and  acute  rheumatism  ; 
and  in  acute  alcoholism.  In  fatty  degeneration  it  may  have  to 
be  withheld,  lest  irregular  contraction  and  rupture  occur.  Digi- 
talis restores  the  vigour  of  the  heart  in  failing  hypertrophy  of 
chronic  Brighfs  disease,  when  it  is  breaking  down  against  ex- 
cessive perij)heral  resistance  ;  until  the  heart  begins  to  fail,  the 
drug  is  contraindicated,  but  when  dilatation  sets  in,  it  must  be 
given.  In  functional  or  nervous  palpitation,  pain,  or  irregularity, 
with  debility  and  dyspepsia.  Digitalis  is  often  valuable,  as  also 
in  reflex  cases  with  gastric  disorder,  where  small  doses  control 
the  vagus ;  but  it  must  be  given  intermittentlj^  the  dyspeptic 
effect  of  the  drug  also  being  remembered.  Digitalis  is  harmful  in 
pure  hypertrophy.  In  disease  of  the  right  ventricle  irom  chronic 
lung  disease  it  is  occasionally  useful,  but  fails  entirely  in  some 
cases.  In  exophthalmic  goitre  it  is  invaluable  combined  with 
Quinine  and  Iron.  In  cardiac  dropsy  Digitalis  is  a  thoroughly 
Kitional  and  highly  successful  remedy.  In  renal  dropsy  it  is  of 
great  service  when  this  is  acute,  complicating  scarlet  fever,  or 
when  due  to  failure  of  an  hypertrophied  heart.  In  dropsy 
from  chronic  tubular  nephritis  (large  white  kidney)  it  is  rarely 
of  use,  as  it  has  no  influence  on  the  renal  cells. 

Digitalis  is  used  in  haemorrhage,  but  therapeutics  is 
notoriously  uncertain  here.  It  will  relievo  haemoptysis  due  to 
mitral  disease,  or  to  the  congestion  of  incipient  phthisis  with 
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a  languid  cii-culntion.  For  menorrhagia  it  may  be  useful  by 
stimulating  the  uterine  wall,  or  in  the  subjects  of  heart  disease. 

Digitalis  is  but  little  used  by  English  physicians  as  an 
antipyretic  in  fever,  as  it  is  slow,  uncertain,  dangerous,  and 
unnecessary.  In  secondary  bronchial  catarrh  and  acute  pneu- 
monia it  acts  chiefly  as  a  cardiac  stimulant.  Combined  with 
Quinine  it  is  exhibited  in  phthisis,  but  is  apt  to  derange  diges- 
tion. Empirically,  in  doses  of  several  di-achms,  the  Tincture 
has  been  found  useful  in  delirium  tremens,  but  is  unquestionably 
dangerous.  Moderate  doses  are  invaluable  in  the  same  disease, 
or  in  subacute  or  chronic  cases  of  alcoholism,  to  stimulate  the 
heart,  relieve  low  sinking  feelings,  and  rouse  the  appetite. 

5.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Traces  of  some  of  the  active  principles  of  Digitalis  have 
been  detected  in  the  urine.  The  action  of  the  drug  upon  the 
urine,  let  it  be  carefully  noted,  is  not  due  to  any  diiect  influence 
on  the  cells  of  the  kidney ;  but  chiefly  on  the  heart  and  vessels 
generally,  partly  on  the  renal  arteries. 

6.  ACTIONS  or  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  DIGITALIS. 

Digitalein  seems  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  mixture  of 
digitalin  and  digitonin.  Digitoxin  is  by  far  (7  times)  the 
most  powerful,  a  local  irritant,  and  a  muscular  depressant ;  and 
therefore,  and  because  insoluble,  imfit  for  use.  None  of  the 
constituents  are  so  suitable  as  Digitalis  Leaf  itself. 

LABIATE. 

Oleum  Rosmariiii.— Oil  op  Rosemary,  The 
oil  distilled  from  the  flowering  tops  of .  Rosmarinus 
officinalis. 

CVtaraciers.— Colourless  or  pale  yellow ;  odour  characteristic  ; 
taste  warm,  aromatic. 

Composiiion.— Oil  of  Rosemary  consists  of  a  terpene, 
CioHig,  and  a  stearoptene,  Ci^H^^O.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 

Preparation. 

Spiritus  Rosmarini.— 1  to  49  of  Spirit.    Dose,  10  to  30  min. 

Oil  of  Rosemary  is  also  contained  in  Linimentum  Saponis 
and  Tinctura  Lavandulae  Composita. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Rosemary  resembles  the  other  aromatic  oils  in  its  action 
and  uses.    It  is  a  favourite  component  of  stimulating  lotions. 
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Oicum  L.avanduIieo — Oil  of  Lavender.  Tlie 
oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  the  flowers  of  Lavandula 
vera. 

Characters. — Nearly  colourless  or  pale  yellow,  with  the 
very  fragrant  odour  of  Lavender,  and  a  hot  bitter  aromatic  taste. 
Impurities. — Oils  of  spike  and  turpentine. 

Composition. — Oil  of  Lavender  is  a  mixture  of  a  terpene, 
CjoHig,  and  a  stearoptenCj  CjoHjgO.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 

Treparations. 

1.  Spiritus  Lavandulae. — 1  to  49  of  Spirit.    Dose,  fl.dr. 

2.  Tinctura  Lavandulse   Composita. —  Oil  of  Lavender,  90 

min. ;  Oil  of  Eosemarj^,  10  min. ;  Cinnamon,  150  gr.  ; 

Nutmeg,  150  gr. ;  Eed' Sandal  Wood.  300  gr. ;  Rectified 

Spirit,  40  fl.oz.    Dose,  \  to  2  fl.dr. 
Tinctura  Lavandwlce  Composita  is  contained  in  JAquov  Avseni- 
calis ;   Oleum  Lavandula:  is  also  an  ingredient  of  Linimentum 
Camphoras  Compositom. 


ACTION  AJfD  USES. 

Lavender  possesses  the  action  of  aromatic  volatile  oils  in 
general,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way.  The  Tinctui'O  is  a 
favourite  colouring  material  for  mixtures  and  lotions. 

Oleum  MenthaB  PiperitsB. — Oil  of  Pepper- 
mint. The  oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  fresh  flower- 
ing Peppermint,  Mentha  piperita. 

Characters. — Colourless,  pale  yellow  or  greenish- j'ellow, 
becoming  thicker  and  reddish  by  age ;  with  characteristic 
odour ;  taste  penetrating  and  aromatic,  succeeded  by  a  sense 
of  coldness  in  the  mouth.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 

Oleum  Ittenthse  VirEdis. — Oil  of  Spearmint. 
The  oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  fresh  flowering 
Spearmint,  Mentha  viridis. 

Characters. — Colourles.s,  pale  yellow  or  greenish-yellow,  be- 
coming reddish  by  age ;  with  characteristic  odour  and  taste. 

Composition. — Peppermint  Oil  consists  of  a  terpene,  mcnthcnr, 
CjoIIjS)  and  the  official  stearoptene,  menthol  or  pcppirmiut-cam- 
phor,  Ci(|Ho„0.  Oil  of  Spearmint  hits  a  somewhat  similar  com- 
position, caivol,  Cj„Hi40,  repkciug  menthol.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 
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Trcparatims. 
A.  Of  Oil  of  Peppermint  : 

1.  Aqua  Menthse  Piperitse.— 1  in  853,  by  distillation.  Dose, 

1  to  2  fl.oz.  Aqita  Mcnthce  Piperiia;  is  contained  in  Mis- 
tura  Ferri  Aromatica. 

2.  Essentia  Menthse  Piperitse.— 1  to  4  of  Spirit.    Pose,  10 

to  20  min. 

3.  Spiritus  Menthse  Piperitse.— 1  to  49  of  Spirit.    .Dose,  30 

to  60  min. 

Oil  of  Peppermint  is  also  contained  in  Pilula  Rhei  Com- 
posita  and  Tinctura  Chloroformi  et  Morphinas. 

K.  Of  Oil  of  spearmint  : 

Aqua  Menthse  Viridis. — 1  in  853,  by  distillation.    Bose,  1 
to  2  fl.oz. 

Menthol. — Menthol.  O-^^c^^O.  A  stearoptene 
o1)tamed  by  cooling  the  oil  distilled  from  the  fresh 
lierb  of  Mentha  arvensis  (vars.  piperascens  et  glabrata), 
and  of  Mentha  piperita. 

Characters. — Colourless  needles,  usually  moist  from  adher- 
ing oil;  or  fused  crystalline  masses.  Has  the  odour  and  flavour 
of  peppermint,  producing  warmth  on  the  tongue,  or,  if  air  is 
inhaled,  a  sense  of  coolness.  Solubility. — Sparingly  in  water, 
readily  in  spirit ;  the  solutions  neutral.    Pose,    to  2  gr. 

Preparation. 

Emplastrum  Menthol. — 2  ;  Yellow  Wax,  1  ;  Kesin,  7. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Peppermint  possesses  in  the  main  the  action  of  other 
aromatic  oils  (see  Caryophylhmi,  page  272),  and  is  used  accord- 
ingly. It  i.s  a  favourite  flavouring  agent,  with  powerful 
carminative  efl:ects.  In  two  important  respects,  however. 
Peppermint  Oil  is  peculiar  :  (1)  locally,  instead  of  dilatation  it 
ciiiHes  at  first  acute  contraction  of  the  vessels,  leading  to  a 
sense  of  coldness  ;  (2)  it  appears  to  diminish  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  by  checking  the 
activity  of  the  intestinal  absorbents. 

Menthol  has  lately  been  used  locally  to  relieve  the  pain  of 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  toothache,  as  possessing  in  a  marked 
degree  the  local  ansesthetic,  vascular  stimulant,  and  disinfectant 
action  of  volatile  oils,  described  under  Oleum  Tercbinthinm. 
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Thymol„_TnYMOL.  CioH^gHO.  A  stearoptene 
obtained  from  the  volatile  oils  of  Tliyinus  vulgaris, 
Monarda  punctata,  and  Caruni  Ajowan. 

Source. — Made  by  saponifying  the  oils  with  Caustic  Soda, 
and  treating  the  soap  with  Hydrochloric  Acid  ;  or  from  a  distilled 
fraction  of  the  oil  by  exposure  at  a  low  temperature.  Purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Characters. — Large  oblique  prisms,  having  the  odour  of 
thyme  and  a  pungent  aromatic  tiavour.  Solubility. — 1  in  800 
of  cold  water ;  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  solution  of  alkalies. 
Volatilised  completely  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  A  solution 
in  glacial  acetic  acid,  warmed  with  HoSO^,  becomes  reddish- 
violet.    Dose,  ^  to  2  gr. 

Non-official  Preparations. 

(1)  Thymol  Solution.— 1  in  1000. 

(2)  Thymol  Gauze.— Contains  1  per  cent,  of  Thymol. 

(3)  Thymol  Oint.mbnts. — From  5  to  30  gr.  in  1  oz. 


ACTIOlSr  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Thymol  is  antiseptic,  disinfectant,  and  deodo- 
rant, 1  part  in  109  killing  developed  bacteria.  Although  it  is 
more  active  than  Carbolic  Acid,  and  has  the  further  advantage 
of  a  pleasant  odour  and  a  less  irritant  effect  on  animal  tissues, "it 
is  not  much  used  in  the  Listerian  system.  The  solution  may 
be  emploj'ed  as  a  lotion,  injection,  or  spray;  a  spirituous  and 
ethereal  solution  (1  in  15)  as  an  application  in  ringworm ;  and 
the  Ointments  in  various  diseases  of  the  skin.  Internally ,  its 
action  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Turpentine.  In  30-gr. 
doses  it  is  a  valuable  anthelmintic  in  ankylostomiasid. 

POLYGONACE^. 

Rhci  Radix — Ehubarb  Root.  The  root  partly 
deprived  of  its  bark,  sliced,  and  dried,  of  Rbeum  pal- 
matum ;  Rheum  officinale  ;  and  probably  other  species. 
Collected  and  prepared  in  China  and  Thibet. 

Characters. — Somewhat  cylindrical,  conical,  or  irregular 
pieces.  Outer  surface  somewhat  angular;  covered  ■nuth  a  bright 
yellowish-bro'mi  powder ;  and  marked  beneath  the  powder 
with   reddish-brown  lines  in  a  yellowish-brown  substance, 
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with  smaU  star-like  spots.  The  pieces  are  often  bored  with 
a  hole  which  may  contain  the  remains  of  the  cord  used  to 
suspend  them  to  dry.  Hard,  compact ;  fracture  uneven, 
marbled,  with  sometimes  a  ring  of  star-like  spots  _  Odour 
peculiar,  somewhat  aromatic  ;  taste  bitter,  feebly  astringent ; 
gritty  between  the  teeth.  ^ ,    ,  ■ 

Composition.—'ShGmsx  contains  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  ca^Aarac 
acid,  the  purgative  constituent  of  Senna.  [See  page  260.)  With 
this  is  combined  rheo-tannic  acid,  which  possesses  astrmgency 
The  yellow  colouring  matter,  cA?-ysoj3Aa?j,isbitter.  {Set  page  259.) 
Emodin,  phceoretin,  starch,  resins,  and  oxalate  of  lime  {S6  per  cent  j 
are  less  important  constituents.  Impurities.—English  L,hubai  I  >, 
known  by  taste,  odour,  and  excess  of  starch.  Turmeric,  turne.l 
brown  by  boric  acid.  Dose,  as  a  stomachic,  1  to  5  gr.  ;  as  a  pur- 
gative, 10  to  20  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Rhei.— Spirituous  and  aqueous.  100  in  39.  Doi-e, 

5  to  15  gr. 

2.  Infusiim  Rhei.— 1  in  40.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

3.  Pilula  Rhei  Composita.— Ehubarb,  6  ;  Socotrme  Aloes,  4^  ; 

Myrrh,  3  ;  Hard  Soap,  3  ;  Oil  of  Peppermint,  | ;  Glycer- 
ine, 2  ;  Treacle,  6.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr.  ,  -^^  ,  , 

4.  Pulvis  Rhei  Compositus.— "  Gregory's  Powder.  Ehubarb 

2  ;  Light  (or  Heavy)  Magnesia,  6  ;  Ginger,  1.  Dose,  20 
toOOgr.  „  „^ 

5.  Syrupus  Rhei.- Ehubarb,  2  ;   Coriander,  2  ;  Sugar,  24  ; 

Spirit,  8  ;  Water,  24.     Dose,  1  to  4  fl.dr.  _ 

6.  Tinctura  Rhei.— Ehubarb,  2  ;  Cardamoms,  ^  ;  Coriander,  i  ; 

Saffron,  I ;  Proof  Spirit,  20.  Dose,  as  a  stomachic,  1  to 
2  il.dr. ;  as  a  purgative,  i  to  1  fl.oz. 

7.  Vinmn  Rhei.— Ehubarb,  11  ;  CaneUa,  1;  Sherry,  146.  Dose, 

1  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Ehubarb  is  confined  to  the  alimentary  canal. 
In  small  dosos  (1  to  5  gr.),  the  bitter  principle  and  rheo-tannic 
acid  are  chieny  active,  as  bitter  stomachics  and  mtestmal 
astringents.  In  larger  doses  (up  to  40  gr.)  the  cathartic  acid 
exerts  its  influence  before  the  rheo-tannic  acid  ;  stimulates  the 
intestinal  movements  and  liver,  as  in  Senna,  with  some 
griping;  and  causes  purgation,  producing  m  six  to  eight 
hours  a  liquid  motion,  of  a  yellow  colour  from  the  pigment  oj 
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the  Rhubarb  and  excess  of  bile.  Thereafter,  the  effect  of  the 
tannic  acid  becomes  evident,  and  the  bowels  are  confined. 

Rhubarb  is  used  in  small  doses  as  a  bitter  stomachic, 
intestinal  astringent,  and  tonic,  to  correct  atonic  indigestion 
with  diarrhoea,  as  in  dyspeptic  and  rickety  infants  and  children. 
Larger  doses  are  given  as  a  purgative,  in  the  form  of  the  Com- 
pound Powder,  combined  sometimes  with  a  mercurial,  to  sweep 
out  the  bowels  and  then  set  them  at  rest,  in  cases  of  summer 
diarrhoea,  and  diarrhoea  ah  inyestis  of  children.  The  C'ompoimd 
Pill  is  a  familiar  mild  laxative  for  habitual  use,  suiting  some 
persons  but  demanding  constant  repetition  in  the  majority.  The 
cholagogue  action  of  Ehubarb  adds  to  its  value  both  in  stomachic 
and  purgative  preparations.  Its  griping  effect  must  be  re- 
membered, and  the  drug  never  given  alone. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  SPECIFIC  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

The  chrysophan,  at  least,  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  passes 
through  the  tissues,  and  is  thrown  out  in  the  secretions,  which 
.  it  stains  yellow,  including  the  urine. 

MYRISTICACE.E. 
Myristica. — Nutmeg.  The  dried  seed  of  Myris- 
tica  fragrans,  divested  of  its  hard  coat  or  shell.  From 
the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

Characters. — Ovoid;  about  an  inch  long;  greyish- brown 
externally,  with  reticulated  furrows ;  internally  grej-ish-red  with 
brownish-red  veins,  so  that  the  transverse  section  is  marbled. 
Odour  strong,  pleasantly  aromatic ;  taste  agreeably  aromatic, 
warm,  bitterish. 

Composition. — Nutmeg  and  mace  contain  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  official  concrete  oil,  4  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  official  volatile 
oil,  starch,  etc. 

Hutmeg  is  contained  in  Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus,  Pulvis 
Creta3  Ai'omaticus,  Spiritus  Armoraciie  Compositus,  and 
Tinctura  Lavandulae  Composita. 

From  BIyristica  are  made  : 

1.  Oleum  Myristicse  Expressum. — A  concrete  oil  obtained  from 
Nutmeg  by  expression  and  heat.  Orange-coloured, 
mottled,  of  firm  consistence,  with  the  odour  of  Nutmeg. 
Is  composed  of  glyceryl  combined  with  oleic,  hiiti/ric,  ami 
mijristic  (l:ICi4H2702)  acid^  ;  with  a  little  volatile  oil  and 
resin. 

Oleum  Myristica  Expressum  is  contained  in  Emplastrum 
Calefaciens  and  Emplastrum  Picis. 
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2  Oleum  Myristicse.— The  oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  Nut- 
meg. Colourless,  fragrant.  Consists  chiefly  of  a  ter- 
pene,  mijristiccn,  CioHig,  and  viyristicol,  CjoHjgO.  Bosc, 
1  to  4  min. 

Freparation. 

Sfikitus  Myristic^-.— 1  to  49  of  Spirit.  Dose,  30  to  60  min. 
Spiritus  Myristicce  is  contained  in  Mistura  Ferri  Com- 
posita. 

Oleum  Myristicce  is  contained  in  Pilula  Aloes  Socotrinaj 
and  Spiritus  Ammonias  Aromaticus. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  Expressed  Oil  has  locally  the  mechanical  and  stimu- 
lant actions  of  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  is  used  as  au 
inunction  or  in  plasters  to  relieve  the  pain  and  swelling  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  etc.  The  Volatile  Oil  resembles  its  many 
allies,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

LAURACE.E. 

€iniia.moini  Cortex. — Cinnamo>j  Bark.  The 
dried  inner  bark  of  shoots  from  the  truncated  stocks 
or  stools  of  the  cultivated  Cinnamon  tree,  Cinnamomuni 
zeylanicum.  Imported  from  Ceylon,  and  distinguished 
in  commerce  as  Ceylon -Cinnamon. 

Characters. — Closely  rolled  quills,  each  about  f  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  containing  smaller  quills.  It  is  thin, 
brittle,  splintery,  light  yellowish-brown  externally,  with  little 
scars  or  holes  and  faint  shining  wavy  lines;  darker  brown 
within.  Odour  fragrant ;  taste  warm,  sweet,  aromatic.  Im- 
purity :  Cassia  bark,  rougher,  thicker,  less  aromatic,  starchy. 

Composition. — Cinnamon  Bark  contains  the  official  volatile 
oil,  tannic  acid,  sugar,  and  gum.  ■  Base,  10  to  20  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Aqua  Cinnamomi. — 1  in  8,  by  distillation.  Bose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Pulvis  Cinnamomi  Compositus. — Cinnamon,  1 ;  Cardamoms, 

1 ;  Ginger,  1.    Bose,  3  to  10  gr. 
I'lilvis  Cinnamomi  Compositus  is  contained  in.  Pilula  Aloes  et 
Ferri,  and  Pilula  Catnbogise  Composita. 

3.  Tinctura  Cinnamomi. — 1  in  8.    Bosc,  ^  to  2  fl.dr. 

Cinnamon  is  also  contained  in  Pulvis  Catechu  Compositus, 
Pulvis  Cretaj  Aromaticus,  Pulns  Kino  Compositus,  Decoctum 
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Hasmatoxyli,  Infusum  Catechu,  Tinctura  Cardamomi  Com- 
jjosita,  Tinctura  Lavandulae  Composita,  and  Vinum  Opii. 

From  Cinnamomi  Cortex  is  made : 

Oleum  Cinnamomi. — The  oil  distilled  from  Cinnamon.  Yel- 
lowish when  recent,  becoming  red ;  odour  and  taste 
of  Cinnamon.  Contains  (or  yields)  cinnamic  aldehyde, 
CsHyCOH,  and  cinnamic  acid,  C8H7COOH,  as  weU  as 
benzoates.  See  Stijrax,  page  368,  and  Balsamum  Fern- 
vianum,  page  255.    Dose,  1  to  4  min. 

Freparation. 

Spiritus  Cinnamomi. — 1  to  49  of  Spirit.    Lose,  |  to  1  fl.dr. 

Spirit  of  Cinnamon  is  contained  in  Acidum  Sulphuricum 
Aromaticum. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Cinnamon,  besides  possessing  the  same  action,  and  being 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  as  other  aromatic  substances  (see 
Caryophyllum,  page  272),  has  moderately  astringent  properties 
in  virtue  of  its  tannic  acid.  It  is  therefore  the  favourite 
flavouring  and  carminative  agent  in  the  official  astringent 
powders,  tinctures,  etc.    These  are  chiefly  used  in  diarrhoea. 

Camptiora. — Camphor.  Cj^H^gO.  A  stearop- 
tene  obtained  from  the  wood  of  Cinnamomum  Cam- 
phora.  Imported  crude  from  J apaii  and  China ; 
purified  by  sublimation. 

Characters  and  composition. — Solid,  colourless,  translucent 
crystalline  masses,  with  many  fissures ;  tough,  but  readily 
powdered  if  moistened  with  spirit,  ether,  or  chloroform ;  odour 
powerful,  penetrating ;  taste  pungent,  bitter,  followed  by  a 
sensation  of  cold.  It  floats  on  water  (sp.  gr.  -990) ;  burns 
readily  with  a  bright  smoky  flame ;  volatilises  at  ordinary 
temperatures  ;  sublimes  entirely  when  heated.  Solubility :  very 
slightly  in  water ;  readily  in  spirit,  ether,  or  chloroform 
Forms  a  fluid  compound  with  Carbolic  Acid,  Chloral  Hydrate, 
Thvmol,  etc.  Borneo  Camphor,  sometimes  substituted  _  for 
Japan  Camphor,  is  obtained  from  Dryobalanops  aromatica ; 
has  the  formula  CjJIigO,  i.e.  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  as 
alcohol  to  aldehyde  ;  and  sinks  in  water.    Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Aqua  Camphorse.— About  I  gr.  in  1  fl.oz.,  by  maceration. 

Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Linimentum  Camphorae.— 1  to  4  of  Olivo  Oil. 
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3.  Linimentiun  Camphorse  Compositum.— 20 ;  Strong  Solu- 

tion of  Ammonia,  40 ;  Spirit,  120  ;  Oil  of  Lavender,  1. 

4.  Spiritus  Camphorse.— 1  in  10  of  Rectified  Spirit.    Dose,  10 

to  30  min.  (in  milk  or  on  sugar). 

5.  Tinctura    Camphorse    Composita.—"  Paregoric  Elixir." 

Camphor,  30  gr. ;  Opium,  40  gr.  ;  Benzoic  Acid,  40  gT.  ; 
Oil  of  Anise,  i  dr. ;  Proof  Spirit,  20  fl.oz.  1  fl.dr.  con- 
tains i  gT.  of  Opium.    Dose,  15  to  60  min. 

Camphor  is  also  contained  in  Linimenta  Aconiti,  Belladonnse, 
Chloroformi,  Hydrargj-ri,  Opii,  Saponis,  Sinapis  Compositum, 
Terebinthina3,  and  Terebinthinse  Aceticum  ;  and  in  Unguentum 
HydrargjTi  Compositum, 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  t'SES. 

Externally.— Czxa^hov  closely  resembles  in  its  action  the 
volatile  oils,  as  described  under  Oleum  Terchinthince.  It  is  (1) 
weakly  antiseptic  ;  (2)  stimulating  to  the  local  circulation ; 
and  (3)  sedative  to  the  nerves  after  preliminary  stimulation. 
The  uses  of  Camphor  externally  depend  on  these  properties : 
the  many  liniments  and  ointments  which  contain  it  are  in- 
tended to  increase  the  nutrition  of  indurated  or  stiffened  parts, 
to  relieve  pain,  or  to  produce  counter-irritation.  The  com- 
pounds with  Carbolic  Acid,  Chloral,  and  ThjTnol,  are  anodynes. 

/«i;erwrt%.— Camphor  combined  with  Carbolic  Acid  forms 
fin  antiseptic  and  anassthetic  di-essing  for  carious  teeth.  On  the 
tongue  it  produces  its  peculiar  taste,  increase  of  the  local  cir- 
culation, salivation,  and  mucous  flow.  Reaching  the  stomach, 
it  causes  a  sense  of  warmth  ;  is  a  weak  antiseptic  ;  and  again 
acts  Uke  Turpentine.  Briefly,  it  is  a  carminative  :  its  purely 
local  action  stimulating  digestion  and  relieving  flatulence, 
and  its  reflex  effects  being  visible  in  increased  action  of  the 
heart,  fulness  and  force  of  the  pulse,  and  cerebro-spinal  excita- 
tion. Its  carminative  properties,  whilst  generally  appUcable, 
are  specially  valuable  in  hysterical  vomiting. 

The  intestinal  effects  of  Caniijhor  are  similar,  and  it  is 
therefore  useful  in  some  forms  of  diairhcea,  in  the  first  stage 
01  cholera,  and  m  meteorism. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  HLOOD. 

Camphor  enters  the  blood  freely  from  the  unbroken  skin 
and  mucous  surfaces,  and  is  found  in  it  unchanged.  The 
eucocytes  markedly  increase  in   number,  apwirently  from 
the  stimulation  of  the  abdominal  circulation, 
X— 8 
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3.     SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

In  the  organs  and  tissues  a  portion  of  the  Camphor 
administered  is  found  unchanged  ;  the  rest  appears  to  combine 
with  glucose.  The  nervous  system  is  chiefly  affected  by  this 
drug,  which  in  doses  above  those  usually  ordered  may  so  act 
on  the  cerebrum  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  intoxication,  with 
confusion  of  mind  and  speech,  excited  gait  and  gesture,  and 
thereafter  convulsions,  probably  originating  partly  also 
in  the  medulla.  Moderate  doses  are  said  to  produce  an  aphro- 
disiac, followed  by  an  anaphrodisiac,  effect.  The  heart  is  stimu- 
lated directly,  as  well  as  reflexly  from  the  stomach  as  we  iiave 
seen.  Camphor  has  accordingly  been  used  in  nervous  and 
cardiac  prostration,  especially  in  the  acute  specific  fevers,  such 
as  typhoid  and  erysipelas ;  in  poisoning  by  opium  and  other 
narcotics;  in  alcoholism,  including  delirium  tremens;  and  in 
various  nervous  disorders,  dependent  probably  on  disturbance 
of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  centres,  such  as  insanity,  hysteria, 
whooping  cough,  priapism,  and  spermatorrhoea.  In  large 
doses  of  particular  preparations,  and  probably  in  certain  sub- 
jects, Camphor  instead  of  excitement  pi oduces  rapid  depression, 
chiefly  referable  to  the  heart :  namely,  failure  of  the  pidse, 
pallor,  coldness  and  moistness  of  the  surface,  impaired  local 
sensibility,  and  unconsciousness.  The  respiration  is  much 
disturbed  after  full  doses,  in  association  with  convidsions  and 
coma.  Camphor  is  a  decided  diaphoretic  through  its  action 
on  the  sweat  centres.  Its  action  on  metabolism  is  unknown, 
except  that  it  lowers  the  body  temperature,  both  in  health  and 
in  pyrexia.  Both  these  effects  may  contribute  to  the  value  of 
Camphor  in  fevers. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Camphor  is  excreted  unchanged  by  the  respiratory  organs, 
on  which  it  probably  acts  like  Turpentine.  It  is  a  common 
ino-redient  of  expectorant  mixtures,  especially  as  the  Compound 
Tincture.  The  skin  also  throws  out  Camphor,  which  not  only 
specifically  increases,  but  gives  its  odour  to  the  perspiration. 
This  refrigerant  action  accounts  for  the  popular  use  of  the 
drug  in  common  colds.  The  kidneys  do  not  excrete  Camplior 
as  such,  but  as  a  complex  product. 

Sassafras  Radix.— Sassafras  Root.  The  dried 
root  rediioed  to  cliips  or  shavings  of  Sassafras  officinale. 
From  North  America. 
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Characters. — Large  branched  pieces,  covered  with  bark,- 
more  usually  in  chips  or  shavings.  Baric  rough,  greyish- 
brown  externally  ;  internally  smooth,  glistening,  rusty-brown  : 
odour  agreeable,  aromatic ;  taste  peculiar,  aromatic,  somewhat 
astringent.  Wood  soft,  light ;  greyish-yellow  or  red,  with  a 
more  feeble  taste  and  odour  than  the  bark. 

Composition. — Sassafras  contains  a  volatile  oil,  consisting 
chiefly  of  sassafrol,  CjoHigOg,  and  a  terpene ;  a  resin ;  and  a 
neutral  crystalline  bodj"^,  sassafrin. 

Sassafras  is  contained  in  Decoctum  Sarsse  Compositum. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  physiological  action  of  Sassafras  is  unknown.  The 
dmg  is  rarely  used  alone,  but  in  the  Compound  Decoction  of 
Sarsaparilla.  It  is  supposed  to  increase  the  action  of  the  skin 
and  kidneys  in  syphilis,  rheumatism,  etc.,  and  thus  to  be  an 
alterative.    See  Sarsce  Radix,  page  388. 

Nectan<U"ae  Cortex.— Bebeeru  Bark.  The  bark 
of  Nectandra  Rodisei,  the  Greenheart  Tree.  Imported 
from  British  Guiana. 

Characters.— F\B.t\i&h.  heavy  pieces,  1  to  2  feet  long,  2  to  G 
inches  broad,  \  inch  or  more  thick.  Externally  greyish-brown  ; 
internally  dark  cinnamon-brown,  with  longitudinal  stria?.' 
Very  hard,  brittle,  fracture  coarse-grained.  Inodorous  ;  taste 
strong,  bitter,  astringeut. 

Composition.— The  active  principle  of  Bebeeru  Bark  is 
the  official  beberine,  with  tannin. 

From  Ncctandrce  Cortex  is  made: 

Beberinse  Sulphas.— Sulphate  of  Beberine. 

Sourcc.—Ms.de  by  (1)  exhausting  the  powdered  bark  with 
hulphuric  Acid  and  Water,  and  concentrating  the  liquor  ;  (2) 
precipitating  the  colouring  matter  with  Lime,  short  of  neutrali- 
sation ;  (3)  Altering  and  precipitating  impure  Beberine  by  Solu- 
tion of  Ammonia;  (4)  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate,  and 
dissolving  it  in  Spirit,  distilling  ofl:'  the  latter,  and  dissolvin.' 
the  residue  m  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid;  (5)  purifying,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness  on  glass  plates. 

Characters.— Bark-hTown,  thin,  translucent  scales  ;  yellow 
■when  m  powder ;  with  a  strong  bitter  taste.  Is  probably  a 
mixture  of  Sulphates  of  Beberine,  C,„H,,N,0„  Nectandrine, 
^4o"46^2U8,  and  othei  alkaloids.    Solubility:  1  in  80  of  water; 
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sparingly  in  spirit.  Aqueous  solution  gives  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate  with  NaliO,  soluble  in  ether.  Incompalibles.-- 
Alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
lime-water,  tartaric  acid  and  tartrates,  astringent  infusions  and 
tinctures.    Dose,  1  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Bebeeru  Bark  is  an  aromatic  bitter,  stomachic  and  tonic 

in  its  effects,  like  Orange  and  Cascarilla ;  the  alkaloid  possesses 
the  properties  of  a  pure  bitter.  Like  all  other  substances 
of  this  class,  Beberine  is  antiseptic,  and  to  a  small  extent 
antipyretic  and  antiperiodic  ;  but  these  effects  being  insig- 
nificant, its  use  in  fever  and  ague  has  now  been  abandoned. 

ARIST0L0CHIJ5. 
Sei'pentariae  Rhizoma..  —  Serpentary  "Rhi- 
zome,   The  di-ied  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Aristolochia 
Serpentaria,  or  of  Aristolochia  reticulata.  From  Nortli 
America. 

Characters.— 'BhizomB  twisted,  about  1  inch  long  and  ^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  marked  above  by  remains  of  former 
stems ;  giving  off  below  a  tuft  of  slender  rootlets,  1  to  4  inches 
long  ;  dull  yellowish-brown.  Odour  aromatic,  camphoraceous  ; 
taste  bitter,  aromatic,  camphoraceous.  The  rhizome  of  Aris- 
folochia  reticulata  is  a  little  thicker  ;  the  rootlets  longer,  coarser, 
and  less  matted.  Substances  resembl'mg  Serpmtary  :  Arnica, 
Valerian,  Veratrum  Viride  {q.v.). 

Composition. — Serpentary  contains  chiefly  a  volatile  oil  and 
a  resin,  with  some  bitter  principle. 

Preparations. 

1.  Infusum  Serpentarise.— 1  in  40.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

Tinctura  Serpentarise.— 1  in  8  of  Proo/ Spirit.    Dose,  i  to 
2  tl.dr. 

Serpentary  is  contained  in  Tinctm-a  Cinchonas  Composita. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Sorpentary  possesses  local  and  general  stimulant  and  tonic 

properties,  closely  resembling  those  of  Valerian  and  Cascarilla. 
It  is  occasionally  used  in  nervous,  despondimt,  or  excitable  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  in  low  fevers  and  febrile  stivtes. 
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Coto  Bai-ko — Cortex  Verus.  Paracoto  Bark. 

— Cortex  Para.  (Not  official.)  The  barks  of  two 
allied  trees,  from  Bolivia. 

Characters. — Coto  Bark  somewhat  resembles  Cinchona  Bark, 
with  an  aromatic  resinous  odour,  and  a  pungent  taste. 

Composition. — Coto  verus  contains  coto'in,  CjgHigOg,  yel- 
lowish, amorphous  or  finely  crystalline,  with  a  halsamic  odour 
and  a  bitter  taste ;  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  spirit. 
Para  bark  contains ^rtJ'acoiJoiiw,  CjgHigOg,  in  minute  pale  crj'stals ; 
insoluble  in  water.  Dose,  of  coto'in,  J  to  2  gr.  ■  of  paracotoi'n, 
U  to  3  gr.   


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  only  physiological  effect  of  Coto  is  as  an  intestinal 
astringent.  It  is  useful  in  persistent  subacute  or  chronic 
diarrhoea  in  phthisical  and  delicate  subjects. 

SANTALACE^. 
Oleum  Santali. — Oil  of  Sandal  Wood.  The 
volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  vpood  of  Santalum  album. 
From  India. 

Characters. —Thick,  pale  yellow,  odour  strongly  aromatic ; 
flavour  pungent,  spicy.  Eeadily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Contains 
two  bodies,  CigH240  and  CigHjgO.  Dose,  10  to  30  min.,  in  cap- 
sules or  as  emulsion. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Oil  of  Sandal  Wood  resembles  Copaiva  in  its  action  and 
uses,  but  is  more  easily  taken.    {See  page  264.) 

THYMELACE.^. 
Iflezerei  Cortex. — Mezereon  Bark.  The  dried 
bark  of  Daphne  Mezereum,  or  of  Daphne  Laureola. 
British. 

Characters.—ljong,  thin,  flattened  strips,  folded  or  rolled 
into  disks ;  or  small  quills.  Internally  whitish,  silky,  very 
tough ;  externally  covered  by  a  brown  corky  layer.  No  marked 
odour;  taste  burning,  acrid. 

Composition. — Mezereon  contains  an  active  acrid  resin,  the 
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anhydride  of  a  resinous  acid  mezeremic  acid ;  an  inert  Jixed  oil; 
and  a  glucoside  dajjhnin,  QjillgjOjg,  also  probably  inactive. 

Preparation. 

Extractum  Mezerei  .ffithereum. — Made  by  macerating  in  Ether 
a  spirituous  extract,  and  evaporating. 

Fr&in  Extractum  Mezerei  ^thereum  is  prepared : 
Linimentum  Sinapis  Compositum. — 8  gr.  in  1  fl.oz. 
Mezereon  is  an  ingredient  o/Decoctum  Sarsse  Compositum. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Mezereon  is  a  powerful  local  irritant,  like  Mustard, 
causing  vesication  {see  page  227).  Internally  it  is  stimulant, 
diaphoretic,  and  alterative :  an  irritant  poison  in  large  doses. 

EUPHOKBIACE^. 

Cascarillse  Cortex. — Cascabilla  Bark.  The 
dried  bark  of  Croton  Eluteria.    From  the  Bahamas. 

Characters. — Quills  1  to  3  or  more  inches  long,  i  to  ^  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  with  a  dull  brown  corky  layer,  coated  with  a 
silvery-white  lichen.  Fracture  brown,  short,  resinous.  Taste 
warm  and  nauseously  bitter ;  odour  agreeable,  aromatic,  es- 
pecially when  burned.  Substance  resemblint/  Gascarilla :  Pale 
Cinchona  Bark ;  less  white,  smooth,  and  small. 

Composition. — Cascarilla  contains  a  complex  mixture  of 
volatile  oils  and  resins,  a  ciystalline  bitter  principle,  cascarillin, 
Ci.2Hji04,  starch,  tannin,  etc.  Incompatibles.  —  Lime-water, 
metallic  salts,  mineral  acids. 

Preparations. 

1.  Infusum  Cascarillae.— 1  in  10.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

2.  Tinctura  Cascarillae. — 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.  Dose,  ^  to  2  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES 

Cascarilla  acts  in  virtue  of  the  aromatic  oils  and  the  bitter 
principle  which  it  contains.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  useful 
aromatic  bitter  stomachic. 

Oleum  Crotonis. — Ceoton  Oil.  The  oil  ex- 
pressed  in  Britain  from  the  seeds  of  Croton  Tigliuin. 
From  the  East  Indies. 
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Characters.- — Brownish-yellow  to  darlc  reddish-brown,  fluo- 
rescent ;  consistence  viscid,  increased  by  age ;  odour  faint, 
peculiar,  rancid,  disagreeable ;  taste  oily,  acrid.  Entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Characters  of  the  Seeds.  — About  the  size  of  a  grain  of  coffee, 
oval  or  oval-oblong,  dull  brownish-grey,  without  odoui*.  Sub- 
stance resembling  Croton  Oil  Seeds  :  Castor  Oil  Seeds,  which  are 
bright,  polished,  and  mottled. 

Composition. — The  active  principle  of  Croton  Oil  is  obscure ; 
it  is  believed  to  contain  a  vesicating  and  a  purgative  principle 
distinct  from  each  other.  Several  fixed  oils  (olein,  palmitin, 
stearin,  myristin,  and  laurin),  as  well  as  their  free  acids,  have 
been  extracted  from  it ;  and  several  volatile  acids  (1  per  cent,  in 
all),  which  give  its  odour  to  Croton  Oil,  viz.  acetic,  butyric, 
valerianic,  and  tiglic  (HCgH^Oa)  acids,  and  are  formed  from 
the  fixed  oils  after  extraction.   Impurities. — Other  fixed  oils. 

Dose,  ^  to  1  min  placed  on  the  tongue  or  given  on  a  soft 
lump  of  sugar. 

Freparation. 

Linimentum  Crotonis. — 1 ;  Oil  of  Cajuput,  3^  ;  Spii-it,  3^. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAl  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally.— Groion  Oil  is  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  skin  : 
causing  a  burning  sensation  and  redness,  followed  by  a  crop  of 
papules  and  finally  severe  pustules.  These  last  for  days,  heal 
by  scabbing,  and  may  leave  unsightlj^  cicatrices.  The  Lini- 
ment is  much  less  used  than  formerly  as  a  counter-irritant  in 
affections  of  internal  parts,  especially  the  lungs  and  joints; 
occasionally  in  ringworm. 

Internally,  also,  Croton  Oil  is  a  powerful  irritant,  causing 
burning  in  the  throat,  heat  in  the  eptgastrium,  possibly  nausea, 
and  purgation.  It  acts  as  a  very  rapid  drastic  cathartic,  with 
some  pain,  producing  a  motion  within  1  to  2  hours,  which 
is  partly  solid  ;  the  effect  being  repeated  several  times  during 
the  next  twelve  hours  in  a  more  liquid  form.  The  irritant 
effect  consists  chiefly  in  direct  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  with  increased  watery  transudation,  heightened 
peristaltic  action,  and  probably  glandular  (not  biliary)  hyper- 
secretion. The  muscular  excitement  and  consequent  griping, 
however,  commence  before  the  Oil  has  reached  the  duodenum, 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  pancreatic  juice  and  bile,  and  are,  there- 
fore, partly  reflex  acts,  originating  in  irritation  of  the  gastric 
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nerves,  section  of  the  vagi  postponing  its  purgative  effect  in 
aninials.    This  accounts  for  the  rapid  action  of  the  drug. 

Croton  Oil  is  used  when  a  speedy  and  complete  evacuation 
of  the  howels,  and  a  diminution  of  the  arterial  pressure,  are 
demanded.  It  is  a  proper  purgative  in  some  cases  of  apoplexy  ; 
in  intestinal  obstruction  from  impacted  fa3ces  ;  or  in  constipa- 
tion where  other  purgatives  have  failed  and  an  organic  obstacle 
does  not  exist.  The  smallness  of  the  dose,  which  can  he  put 
in  food,  renders  it  a  convenient  purgative  for  insane  or  un- 
conscious patients.  Croton  Oil  must  be  given  with  great  care ; 
and  is  inadmissible  in  feeble  subjects,  in  organic  obstruction, 
and  in  inflammatory  states  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

2.    ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Croton  Oil  or  its  products  are  occasionally  absorbed.,  and 
may  cause  disturbance  of  the  heart  and  nervous  centres. 

Oleum  Riciiii.— Castor  Oil.  The  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  communis.    From  Calcutta. 

Characters.  —  Viscid,  colourless  or  pale  straw-yellow; 
odour  slight ;  taste  mild  at  first,  then  acrid  and  unpleasant. 
Solubility,  1  in  1  of  absolute  alcohol ;  1  in  2  of  spirit. 

Characters  of  the  Seeds. — Oval,  compressed,  smooth,  shining, 
grey,  marbled  with  reddish-  or  blackish-brown  si^ots  and  stripes. 
Substance  resembling  Castor  Oil  Seeds  :  Croton  Oil  Seeds  (q.v. ). 

Composition. — The  bulk  consists  of  ricinnleate  of  glyceryl, 
C3H53C18H33O3.  Palmitin,  stearin,  cholesterin,  and  possibly 
traces  of  a  resin  and  an  alkaloid  also  occur.    Dose,  1  to  8  fl.dr. 

Preparations. 

Mistura  Olei  Ricini.— 180  ;  Oil  of  Lemon,  5  ;  Oil  of  Cloves,  1 ; 

Syrup,  45 ;   Solution  of  Potash,  30 ;  Orange  Flower 

Water,  219.    Dow,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 
Oleum  Ricini  is  contained  in  :  Collodium  Flexile  (1  in  51), 
Linimentum  Sinapis  Compositum  (1  in  8),  and  Pilula  Hy- 
drargyri  Subchloridi  Composita  (1  in  5). 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  pure  Castor  Oil  is  bland,  like  Almond  Oil ;  and 
is  applied  as  a  local  sedative  and  protective,  e.g.  in  injury  of  the 
conjunctiva  by  quicklime. 

Internally. — Castor  Oil,  if  pure,  is  perfectly  non-irritant 
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until  it  reaches  the  duodenum,  where  it  is  decomposed  hy  the 
pancreatic  juice,  and  the  ricinoleic  acid  at  once  comes  into 
action.  If  the  OU  be  rancid,  it  will  irritate  the  stomach  and 
cause  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Castor  Oil  is  a  simple  purgative,  at  once  rapid  and  certain, 
mild  and  painless ;  producing-  one  or  more  liquid  hut  not 
water}"-  stools  in  four  to  six  houi-s,  foUo-wed  by  a  sedative 
effect.  It  is  believed  to  stimulate  the  muscular  coat  and  intes- 
tinal glands,  hut  not  the  liver.  It  purges  also  as  enema. 
Castor  Oil  is  used  as  the  best  of  all  simple  purgatives  when  only 
a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  desired.  It  can  be  given 
in  all  conditions  where  a  laxative  is  permissible ;  and  it  is 
therefore  specially  employed  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhcea  due 
to  the  presence  of  indigestible  or  undigested  food  in  the  bowels, 
in  the  constipation  of  typhoid  fever,  after  abdominal  operations, 
in  pregnancy,  and  post-partum.  It  is  a  valuable  purgative  for 
childi-en  and  for  the  old  and  infirm.  In  some  fonns  of  indi- 
gestion in  infants,  small  doses  (5  min.  for  an  infant)  may  be 
given  three  or  fom-  times  a  day  for  days  or  even  weeks,  as  an 
emulsion,  -with  the  best  result.  Small  doses  of  Tincture  of 
Opium  are  sometimes  combined  with  Castor  Oil. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD  ;  SPECIFIC,  AND  REMOTE 
LOCAL  ACTION. 

Ricinoleic  acid  enters  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  loaves  the 
body  in  the  excretions,  including  the  milk,  which  purges 
infants  at  the  breast. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Castor  OU.  Tree,  applied  locally  to  the 
mamma  as  a  poultice,  are  said  to  be  galactagogue. 

Kamala. — KLamala.  A  powdei'  wliicli  consists 
of  the  minute  glands  and  haii's  from  the  surface  of 
the  fruits  of  Mallotus  philippinensis.    From  India. 

Characters. — A  fine  granular,  mobile,  brick-red  or  madder 
powder ;  nearly  tasteless  and  inodorous.  Water  has  scarcely 
any  effect  on  it ;  it  forms  deep  red  solutions  with  alcohol,  ether, 
or  chloroform.  Microscopically  it  consists  of  garnet-red  glands, 
and  nearly  colourless  stellate  hau-s.  liiipurilivs. —  Sand  or 
earth,  detected  by  amount  of  ash.  Resembles  Red  Oxide  of 
Mercury,  but  is  not  heavy. 

Composition. — Kamala  contains  an  active  resin,  rottlerin, 
allied  to  koussin  (see  Cusso),  tannin,  red  colouring  matter,  etc. 

Dose. — 30  gr.  to  \  oz.,  as  an  electuary  with  Tamarinds. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Kamala  is  an  anthelmintic  and  gastro-intestinal  irritant, 
sometimes  causing  nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and  diarrhoea.  It  is 
used  to  expel  the  tape-worm,  lumbricoid,  and  oxyuris. 

PIPERACE^. 
Piper  Nigfrum. — Black  Pepper.  The  dried  un- 
ripe  fruit  of  Piper  nigrum.    From  the  East  Indies. 

Characters. — Roundish,  about  \  of  an  ii'ich  in  diameter ; 
pericarp  thin,  blackish-brown,  wiinkled  ;  with  a  hard,  smooth, 
roundish,  brownish  or  grey  seed.  Odour  aromatic ;  taste  pun- 
gent, bitterish.  Substances  resembling  Black  Pepper  :  Pimento, 
which  has  calyx  ;  Cubebs,  which  is  stalked. 

Compositio)t.—Pe'p'per  contains  a  volatile  oil,  isomeric  with 
Turpentine,  with  the  odour  of  pepper  ;  a  complex  resin  ;  and  a 
tasteless  crystalline  alkaloid,  piperine,  C]7HjgN03  (that  is,  iso- 
meric with  Morphine),  which  can  be  broken  up  into  piperic 
acid  and  piperidine,  a  liquid  alkaloid,  homologous  with  cofiine, 
with  powerful  odour  and  taste.    Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

Freparafion, 

Confectio  Piperis. — I  in  10,  with  Caraway  and  Honej^.  Dose, 
1  to  2  di-. 

Piper  is  also  contained  in  Pulvis  Opii  Compositus  (1  in  7^) 
and  in  Confectio  Opii  (1  in  30). 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Pepper  is  a  domestic  rubefacient,  anodyne,  and 
counter-irritant,  like  Mustard. 

Diternally,  it  acts  as  a  local  stimulant  and  aromatic  in 
the  mouth,  stomach,  and  intestine.  As  a  condiment,  it  assists 
gastric  digestion  like  other  substances  of  the  same  class. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,   AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  volatile  oil  of  Pepper  acts  like  its  allies.  Piperine 
13  believed  to  possess  the  antiperiodic  and  antipyretic  action  of 
Quinine ;  and  Pepper  was  once  a  domestic  remedy  for  ague, 
which  may  still  bo  used  in  cases  where  the  appetite  fails. 

3.  KEMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Some  of  the  constituents  of  Pepper  arc  excreted  by  the 
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kidneys,  and  probablv  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and 
act  as  remote  local  stimulants  of  the  circulation  and  nutntaoxi 
in  the  urethra  and  rectum.  Pepper  is  occasionaUy  used  111 
gleet ;  but  much  more  extensively  for  haemorrhoids  and  other 
diseases  of  the  rectxim. 

Ctibeba  Cubebs.  The  dried  unripe  full-grown 

fruit  of  Piper  Cubeba.    From  J ava. 

Characters.— <^\dbn\RX,  about  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  blackish 
or  greyish-brown,  wrinkled,  tapering  below  into  a  rounded 
stalk.  Beneath  the  skin  is  a  hard  sheU,  sometimes  contaming 
a  seed.  Taste  warm,  aromatic,  bitter  ;  odour  strong,  aromatic. 
A  cold  decoction  is  coloured  indigo-blue  by  iodine.  Substances 
reseifihling  Cubebs  :  Pimento  and  Pepper,  which  have  no  stalk. 

Composition— Cubehs  consists  of  6  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
official  volatile  oil ;  2  per  cent,  of  a  neutral,  odomiess,  and 
tasteless  body,  insoluble  in  water,  cubebin,  C33H34O10;  6  per 
cent,  of  a  resin  containing  cubebic  acid  ;  some  piperinej  a  fatty 
oil:  and  gum.    Dose,  30  to  120  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Oleo-Resina  Cubebse. — Made  by  percolation  with  Ether, 

evaporation,  and  decantation.    Dose,  5  to  30  min. 

2.  Tinctura  Cubebse.— 1  in  8  of  Spirit.    Dose,  -i  to  2  fl.dr. 

From  Cubeba  is  made  : 

Oleum  Cubebse.— The  Oil  distilled  in  Britain  from  Cubebs. 
Colomiess  or  greenish  yellow,  with  the  odour  of  Cubebs. 
Consists  chiefly  of  cubehene,  CigH24,  with  a  stearoptene, 
and  a  little  terpene.    Dose,  5  to  20  min.,  with  mucilage. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Cubebs  closely  resembles  that  of  common 
Pepper,  but  different  parts  of  the  body  are  affected  in  different 
degrees.  Cubebs  is  an  aromatic  stomachic,  in  small  doses ;  in 
large  doses  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  digestion ;  in  very  large 
doses  it  is  a  gastro -intestinal  in-itant.  It  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  pharynx  in  chronic  inflammation  ;  very  rarely  it  is  given 
in  chronic  dyspepsia. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

The  active  principles  of  Cubebs  enter  the  blood,  and  thence 
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the  tissues.  Large  doses  probably  have  an  actioa  similar  to 
Tui'pentine,  but  no  use  is  made  of  it  on  this  account. 

3.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  principal  effects  of  Cubeb  Pepper  are  produced  -when 
it  is  leaving  the  body  by  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages,  the 
skin,  and  the  respiratory  organs.  In  this  respect  it  closely 
resemble  s  Copaiva,  and  is  used  in  the  same  class  of  cases  with 
it.  Thus,  it  is  a  diuretic,  acting  directly  on  the  renal  cells, 
especially  when  given  as  the  Oleo-resin.  The  cubebic  acid  is 
excreted  in  the  m-ine  as  a  salt,  from  which  it  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  nitric  acid ;  and  this  stimulates  and  disinfects  the 
genito-urinary  passages  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The 
sweat  and  the  bronchial  mucus  are  both  increased,  and  some- 
times an  eruption  appears  on  the  skin. 

Cubebs  is  chiefly  used  in  gonorrhoea  and  vesical  affections. 
It  is  decidedly  less  unpleasant  than  Copaiva,  and  much  less 
liable  to  disturb  digestion.  Sometimes  it  is  prescribed  for 
chronic  bronchitis. 

Maticse  Folia.— Matico  Leaves.  The  dried 
leaves  of  Piper  angustifoJium.    From  Peru, 

Characters.- — Leaves  more  or  less  broken,  folded,  com- 
pressed into  a  brittle  mass;  mixed  with  jointed  stems,  flowers, 
and  fi'uit.  Each  from  4  to  8  inches  long,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, unequal  at  the  base,  greenish-yellow,  reticulated  with 
sunken  A'cins  and  tessellated  above ;  the  veins  prominent  be- 
neath, the  depressions  being  clothed  with  haii-s.  Taste  aro- 
matic, bitterish;  odour  pleasant,  feebly  aromatic.  Substance 
resembling  Matico  :  Digitalis.  {See  page  341.) 

Composition. — Matico  contains  a  quantity  of  volatile  oil, 
artanthic  acid  (crj''stalline),  resin,  and  tannic  acid. 

Preparation. 

Infusum  Maticse.  —  1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  4  fl.oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Matico  is  said  to  resemble  pepper  and  cubebs  very  closely 
in  its  action,  and  has  been  given  in  the  same  class  of  cases,  but 
is  not  in  general  use.  The  physical  characters  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf  render  it  a  local  hsemostatic,  when  applied 
to  incised  wounds,  as  it  facilitates  coagulation. 
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SALICACEiE, 

Saiiciimill.-Salicin,  CjgHisO^.   A  glucoside  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  Salix  alba,  and  other  species  oi  baiix  and  ot 
Populus.    (S'ozM-ce.— Made  by  treating  the  bark  with  hot 
water,  removing  tannin  and  coloui-ing  matter  from  the 
decoction,  evaporating,  purifying,  and  recrystallising. 
Characters.  —  Colourless,  shining,  very  bitter  crystals. 
Solubility  :  1  in  28  of  water ;  1  in  about  50  of  spirit ; 
insoluble  in  ether.    Sulphuric  Acid  coloui's  it  red. 
Heated  with  K2Cr04,Cr03,  a  few  drops  of  HoSO^, 
and  some  water,  it  yields  vapours  of  an  oil  having 
the  odour  of  meadow-sweet.    Dose,  3  to  20  gr. 
Acidum   Salicyliciim.  —  Salicylic   Acid,  HC7H5O3. 
;S'o?ow.— Obtained  from  natural  Salifylates,  such  as  the 
oils   of  Wintergreen,   Gaultheria   procumbens  (S.O. 
Ericaceas),  and  Sweet  Birch,  Betula  lenta  (N.O.  Betu- 
lacete)  ;  or  by  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  Car- 
bolic Acid  with  those  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  and  subse- 
quent purification. 
Characters  and  tests. — Natural  acid  in  large  crystals  like 
Strychnine,  but  slightly  yellowish  ;  crystals  of  arti- 
ficial acid  similar,  but  smaller  and  whiter.  Both  melt 
at  156-8°  C.    Inodorous,  irritating  to  the  nostrils; 
taste  sweetish,  then  acid.    Soluhiliiy  :  1  in  600  of 
water ;  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water : 
also  in  solutions  of  ammonium  citrate  or  acetate, 
sodium  phosphate,  or  borax.     Aqueous  solutions 
give  -with  iron  perchloride  a  reddish- violet  colour. 
Dose,  5  to  30  gr. 
Impurities. — Ortho-  and  meta-creasotic  acids. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Acidi  Salicylici.— 1  to  27  of  Parafiin. 

Acidum  Salicylicuin  is  used  in  preparing  Liquor  Cocainse 

Hydrochloratis. 
From  Acidum  Salicylicum  is  made  : 

Sodii  Salicylas.— Salicylate  of  Sodium  (NaC7H303)2,H20. 
Source.  —  ]\Iado  by  the  action  of  Salicylic  Acid  on 
Carbonate  of  Sodium  or  on  Caustic  Soda. 

Characters. — Large  pearly  plates  ;  inodorous  ;  taste  sweet- 
ish, saline.  Solubility:  slightly  in  alcohol,  readily 
in  water ;  solutions  neutral  or  faintly  acid.  Dose, 
10  to  30  gr. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally . — Salicylic  Acid  acts  as  an  antiseptic  and  dis- 
infectant, not  inferior  to  Carbolic  Acid,  1  part  in  60  killing 
developed  bacteria.  At  the  same  time  it  stimulates  the  local 
circulation.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a  surgical  dressing  in 
the  form  of  cotton  wool  impregnated  with  the  Acid  by  the  aid 
of  glycerine.  On  the  contrary,  Salicylate  of  Sodium  has  no  anti- 
septic or  disinfectant  power,  unless  combined  with  a  mineral 
acid  to  liberate  the  Salicylic  Acid.  Salicylic  Acid  in  powder, 
diluted  with  talc,  is  an  anhidrotic,  checking  local  perspu-ations 
of  the  feet,  or  the  general  perspirations  of  phthisis.  Neither 
substance  is  absorbed  bj'  the  unbroken  skin. 

Internally. — Salicylic  Acid  causes  sneezing  and  cough  when 
applied  to  the  nose  or  inhaled,  like  Benzoic  Acid ;  and  when 
admitted  to  the  stomach  is  also  a  local  irritant,  causing  heat, 
pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  unlesb  in  moderate  doses,  well- 
diluted.  The  Sodium  salt  is  very  much  less  irritant,  and  may 
be  freely  administered  if  pure.  The  latter  drug  is  used  for 
sarcinous  vomiting  and  some  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  with 
decomposition.  Salicin  is  a  useful  bitter  stomachic.  In 
the  bowel  it  is  partly  converted  into  saligenin  (C7Hg02)  and 
glucose  ;  and  the  former  is  in  turn  brokeu  up  into  salicylm-ic 
(HC9II8NO4),  salicylic,  and  salicylous  (HC^HgOg)  acids. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE   BLOOD,  AND  ITS  USES. 

Salicylic  Acid  necessarily  exists  in  the  blood  as  the  salicy- 
late of  sodium,  being  taken  up  with  considerable  rapiditj'.  The 
Acid  is  possibly  again  liberated  in  part  by  the  free  carbonic 
acid  of  the  plasma  in  inflamed  parts  of  the  bodj^,  and  thus 
exerts  its  antiseptic  action  within  the  body  ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
Either  in  the  blood,  or  in  some  of  the  tissues,  a  portion  unites 
with  glycocoll  (just  like  Benzoic  Acid),  and  forms  salicyluric 
acid  (comparably  with hippuric acid), thus:  HC7H,03+C2H5N02 
(glycocoU)  =  HCgHgN04  (salicyluric  acid)  +  HgO. 

As  regards  Salicin,  the  decomposition  begun  in  the  bowel 
is  continued  in  the  blood. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Salicylic  Acid  and  its  Sodium  salt  in  the 
tissues  is  identical,  since  the  foi-mer  is  converted  into  the  latter. 
A  moderate  dose  causes  increased  cardiac  action,  flushing  and 
warmth  of  the  surface,  perspiration,  a  full  feeling  in  the  head, 
tinnitus,  deafness,  impairment  of  vision,  and  possibly  a  slight 
fall  of  temperature,  although  the  nitrogenous  waste  is  said  to 
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bo  increased.  Larger  doses  maj'  cause  delirium,  especially 
with  casual  hallucinations;  respiration  is  temporarily  dis- 
turbed ;  the  heart  is  depressed  after  the  primary  excitation ; 
the  vessels  are  relaxed,  and  the  blood  pressure  falls;  perspira- 
tion is  increased ;  the  peripheral  nerves,  both  sensory  and 
motor,  are  unaifected. 

All  these  phenomena  in  the  healthy  subject,  taken  to- 
gether, do  not  account  for  the  remarkable  effect  of  Salicylates 
upon  the  body  temperature  in  pyrexia  or  fever,  that  is,  as  power- 
ful antipyretics.  Two  or  more  moderate  doses  (15  to  20  gr.) 
within  one  or  two  hours  reduce  pyrexial  temperatures  several 
degrees,  according  to  the  disease  and  subject.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  Salicylates  act  upon  some  pathological  cause 
of  pyrexia,  possibly  on  the  organisms  of  the  specific  fevers. 

Salicylate  of  Sodium  is  emjDloyed  in  two  allied  but  distinct 
classes  of  cases  :  1 .  In  pyrexia  from  any  cause,  such  as  t5'phoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  pyaamia,  etc.,  it  is  a  simple  and  powerful 
antipyretic.  In  this  respect  it  is  comparable  with  Quinine  ; 
only  more  rapid  in  its  action,  less  lasting  in  its  effects,  and 
more  depressant  to  the  circulation.  It  may  be  given  in  these 
diseases  in  single  full  doses  when  the  temperature  exceeds  a 
certain  height,  say  104°  Fahr.  2.  In  acute  rheumatism, 
Salicylate  of  Sodium  is  distinctly  a  specific  (much  as  Quinine  is 
a  specific  against  malaria),  reducing  the  temperature,  relieving 
tlie  pain,  removing  the  swelling  and  other  local  sj'mptoms,  and 
shortening  the  dm-ation  of  the  disease.  By  thus  curtailing  the 
course  of  rheumatism,  this  drug  may  indirectly  reduce  the 
liability  to  cardiac  and  other  comphcations ;  but  it  is  of  no 
great  service  directly  in  this  respect.  It  is  of  no  use  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  nor  in  gout ;  of  doubtful  value  in  rheumatic 
sciatica.  It  may  be  given  either  in  wafers  or  in  solution ;  and 
is  sometimes  combined  with  Bicarbonate  of  Potassium  in  free 
doses  (20  gr.).  When  the  pyrexia  declines,  the  dose  of  the 
Salicylate  must  bo  most  gradually  reduced,  as  relapses  are 
extremely  common  after  it  has  been  discontinued. 

Diphtheria  and  diabetes  are  said  to  have  been  successfully 
treated  with  Salicylates. 

Salicin  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Salicy- 
lates ;  its  action,  if  less  powerful,  being  better  sustained,  and 
the  cardiac  and  vascular  depression  less  marked. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Salicylic  Acid  is  but  slowly  excreted  in  the  mine,  sweat, 
saliva,  bile,  and  mucous  secretions  generally :  mostly  as  suli- 
cylates  or  the  free  acid,  partly  as  saUoyluric  acid.  Salicin  and 
Salicylic  Acid  occasionally  induce  a  morbillifoiTn  eruption. 
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Its  most  important  action  remotely  is  on  the  kidnej-s  and 
urinary  passages,  where  it  is  a  stimulant  and  disinfectant,  at 
the  same  time  increasing  the  acidity  of  the  secretion.  It  is 
thus  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammatoiy  aifec 
tions  of  the  hladder,  with  foul  alkaline  ui-ine  and  phosphatic 
deposits.  Sometimes  however,  it  so  irritates  the  kidney  as  to 
cause  albuminuria,  and  even  ha^maturia ;  and  it  must  be  used 
with  great  caution,  when  given  for  these  or  other  purposes,  if 
renal  or  hepatic  disease  be  present,  and  in  aged  persons. 

LIQUIDAMBAEACE^. 

Styrax  PrEeparatms.— Prepared  Storax.  A 
balsam  prepared  from  the  inner  bark  of  Liquidambar 
orientalis  ;  purified. 

Characters  and  tests  — A  brownish -j'^ellow,  semifluid  balsam ; 
odour  strong,  agreeable  ;  taste  balsamic. 

Composition. — Storax  consists  of  a  volatile  oil,  «^;/^•oZ,  CgHg ; 
cinnamic  acid ;  cinnamate  of  cinnamyl  (styracin),C8H7CO,OCj,Hi, ; 
and  various  resins.  Cinnamic  acid,  CgH^COOH,  which  occurs 
also  in  Cinnamon  and  the  Balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  is  a 
colourless,  odourless,  crystalline  body,  closely  allied  to  Benzoic 
Acid,  into  which  it  can  be  oxydised.    Bose,  5  to  20  gr. 

atorax  is  contained  in  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Storax  is  a  local  and  remote  stimulant,  antiseptic,  and 
disinfectant,  like  Benzoin  and  the  Balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu  . 
It  is  used  for  scabies  and  phthiriasis.    (_See  page  255.) 

HAMAMELACEiE; 
Hamamelidis  Coj'tex.  —  Hamamelis  Bark. 
The  dried  bark  of  Hamamelis  virginica,  the  "Witch 
Hazel. 

Characters. ~-Qin\\\s  or  slightly  curved  pieces,  2  to  8  inches 
long,  inch  thick ;  with  silvery-grey  loose  outer  bark ; 
brownish-red  striated  within ;  fracture  fibrous,  tough ;  taste 
slightly  astringent ;  odour  slight. 

Ilamamolidis  Folia.— Hamamelidis  Leaves 
The  dried  leaves  of  Hamamelis  virginica. 
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Characten.-Shovtly  petiolate    4  to  6  in.  long  obtuse 
oval,  oblique  at  base,  wavy-crenate ;  nearly  smooth,  veins 
prominent ;  odour  tea-like  ;  taste  astringent  and  bittei. 
^     Con,jMn.-namame\is  contains  traces  of  tamnc  acid, 
bitter  and  odorous  matters,  and  an  unknown  active  principle. 

Preparations. 
A   Of  Hamamelidis  Cortex  : 
Tinctura  Hamamelidis.- 1  in  10  of  Froof  Spirit.    Dose,  h  to 
60  min.  . 
B.  Of  Eamamelidis  Folia  : 
Extracfcum  Hamamelidis  Liquidum.— 1  in  1.  Bose,  2  to  5  min. 
From  Extractum  Hamamelidis  Ziqtcidtim  is  prepared  : 
TJnguentum  Hamamelidis.— 1  to  9  of  Simple  Ointment. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 

Hamamelis  is  an  astringent  and  haemostatic  both  locally 
and  remotely.  It  is  useful  in  hLcmorrhages  from  the  nose, 
lungs,  rectum,  or  uterus. 

CUPULIFER^. 

Quercus  Cortex.— Oak  Bark.  The  dried  bark 
of  the  smaller  branches  and  young  stems  of  Quercus 
Robur.    Collected  in  spring,  from  trees  in  Britain. 

Characters.— QniUa  covered  with  a  smooth  shining,  silvery 
corky  layer,  variegated  with  brown ;  internally  brownish, 
striated  ;  fracture  tough,  fibrous ;  odourless,  very  astringent . 

Composition.— Osdi  Bark  contains  4  to  20  per  cent,  of  a 
variety  of  ta)inic  acid,  pectin,  and  other  constituents  of  plants. 

Preparation. 

Decoctum  Querctls.— 1  in  16.    F)ose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

CJalla.— Galls.  Excrescences  on  Quercus  lusi- 
tanica,  caused  by  the  puncture  and  deposit  of  ova  of 
Cynips  Gallse  tinctorise. 

Characters.— Hard,  heavy,  subglobular;  from  to  |  inch 
or  more  in  diameter ;  tuberculated  on  the  surface,  the  tubercle.s 
and  intervening  spaces  smooth;  dark  bluish-green  on  the 
surface ;  yellowish-white  within,  with  a  small  central  cavity. 
No  odour ;  taste  intensely  astringent,  then  sweetish. 

Composilion.—  Ga.\la  contain  from  25  to  65  per  cent.  o£ 
tannic  acid,  and  about  6  per  cent,  of  (/allic  acid. 
Y— 8 
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Freparations. 

1.  Tinctura  Gallse. — 1  in  8  of  F?-oo/ Spirit.    Bose,  |  to  2  fl.dr, 

2.  Dnguentum  Gallse. — -1  in  6|  of  Benzoated  Lard. 

From  Unffuentttm  Gallcs  is  prepared : 
Unguentum  Gallse  cum  Opio. — 13|;  Opium,  1. 

From  Galla  are  also  made: 

3.  Acidum  Tannicum.— Tannic  Acid,  Tanniu. 
Cn^HgaOjy.    An  acid  extracted  from  Galls. 

Source.: — Made  by  exposing  powdered  Galls  to  a  damp 
atmosphere  for  three  days  ;  macerating  with  ether 
and  water  ;  separating  the  liquid  portion  by  pres- 
sure, partially  evaporating,  and  drying  the  same. 

Characters. — Pale  yellow  vesicular  masses,  or  thin  glisten- 
ing scales  ;  taste  strongly  astringent ;  reaction  acid. 
•  •  Soliibility :  10  in  8  of  water  or  spirit,  very  sparingly 
in  pure  ether,  1  in  3  of  glycerine.  Incomjiatibles. — 
Gelatine  (which  it  precipitates  yellowish-white, 
distinguishing  it  from  Gallic  Acid) ;  mineral  acids  ; 
alkalies ;  salts  of  antimony,  lead,  and  silver ;  per- 
salfcs  of  iron  (which  it  precipitates  blueish-black)  ; 
most  alkaloids ;  vegetable  emulsions.  Dose,  2  to  \Q 
gr.,  or  more. 

Preparations, 

a.  Glycerinum  Acidi  Tannici. — 1  to  4  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

b.  Suppositoria  Acidi  Tannici.— 3  gr.,  with  Oil  of  Theo- 
.  broma  12  gr.,  in  each. 

■c.  Suppositoria  Acidi  Tannici  cum  Sapone.  —  3  gr. ;  Gly- 
cerine of  Starch,  2^  gr. ;   Curd   Soap,    8^  gr.; 
Starch,  q.s.,  in  each. 
d.  Trochisci  Acidi  Tannici.—^  gr.  in  each;  with  Tinc- 
ture of  Tolu,  Sugar,  Gum,  and  Water.    Dose,  1  to  6. 

4.  Acidum  Oallicum.  -Gallic  Acid.  H3Cr-H30., 

H(,p.    An  acid  prepared  from  galls. 

6'c!«rcc.— Made  by  boiling  1  part  of  powdered  Galls  with  4 
fl.  parts  of  Diluted  Sulphui-ic  Acid  for  half  an  hour ; 
straining  ;  and  piu-ifying  the  crystalline  product. 
Characters. — ^White  or  pale  fawn,  silky  needles ;  taste 
pimply  acid.  Soltibility  :  1  in  100  of  cold,  1  in  3 
  of  boiling  water;  1  in  8  of  spirit;  1  in  20  of  gly- 
cerine.    Gives  a  blueish-black  precipitate  with 
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per-salts,  but  simply  darkens  pj-o^o-salts,  of  ii'on. 
Resembles  Tannic  Acid,  but  has  no  astringent  taste, 
and  does  not  precipitate  solutions  of  gelatine.  In- 
compatiblcs.—H-piritna  ^theris  Nitrosi ;  metallic 
salts,  including  i?«>--salts  of  iron.  Dose,  2  to  10  gr., 
or  more. 

Preparation. 

Glycerinum  Acidi  Gallici.— 1  to  4,  with  the  aid  of  heat. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — The  action  of  Tannic  Acid,  and  of  the  many 
official  substances  containing  it,  depends  chiefly  upon  its  pro- 
perty of  precipitating  albumen  and  gelatine.  When  applied  to 
the  brobea  skin  or  to  exposed  mucous  surfaces,  it  condenses  or 
"tans"  the  albummous  and  connective  tissues,  and  coagulates 
the  fluids  pervading  the  solid  elements  (an  action  which  in  the 
dead  skin  converts  the  whole  into  leather).  At  the  same  time 
the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  is  reduced.  The  vessels  of  the 
part  are  compressed  by  the  constringed  connective  tissues  to 
such  a  degree  that  their  size  is  indirectly  I'educed  ;  the  cii'cula- 
tion  through  tliem  is  diminished ;  and  any  hasmoi-rhage  from 
them  is  arrested  by  pressure  and  by  coagulation  of  the  blood  by 
the  Acid.  If  a  "  passive"  discharge  of  plasma  and  leucocytes 
be  escaping  from  their  walls,  as  in  chronic  inflammation,  the 
exudation  is  stopped.  Thus  Tannic  Acid  is  a  powerful  indirect 
styptic  and  a  constringent.  Broken  surfaces,  such  as  ulcers, 
have  their  superficial  layers  of  cells  condensed,  and  the  dis- 
charge coagulated,  .with  some  disinfectant  effect,  the  action  as 
a  whole  promoting  healing.  It  is  an  important  fact  that 
Tannic  Acid  does  not  aetiveltj  contract  blood-vessels,  like  Lead 
and  Silver ;  on  the  contrary,  it  dilates  them ;  but  its  indirect 
consti'ingent  influence  more  than  neutralises  this  effect. 

There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  application  of  Tannic  Acid, 
and  preparations  containing  it,  as  styptics  and  astringents. 
Superficial  htemorrhage  fi'om  small  wounds,  the  nose,  gums, 
throat,  etc.,  and  chronic  or  subacute  inflammatory  discharges 
from  the  skin,  eyes,  nose,  urethra,  vagina,  womb,  or  rectum, 
may  all  be  treated  with  it.  The  Acid  may  be  used  solid,  being 
dusted  or  insufflated  on  the  part ;  applied  in  solution  as  in- 
jection, lotion,  etc. ;  or  inserted  into  canals  or  cavities  as 
bougies  or  the  Suppositories.  The  two  Ointments  of  Galls  are 
favourite  applications  to  hiemorrhoids. 
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Internally. — la  the  mouth,  Tannic  Acid  profluccs  its  pecu- 
liar  "  taste,"  with  a  sensation  of  astringency,  dryness,  roughness, 
stiffness  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  and  thirst ;  the  parts  being 
constiinged  and  partially  aniesthetised,  and  the  other  effects 
produced,  as  described  externally.  Preparations  containing 
this  drug  are  in  much  request  in  chronic  sore  throat  with  a 
I'elaxed  condition  of  the  uvula,  pharynx,  and  larj-nx,  slight 
catarrh,  cough,  and  occasional  slight  bleeding.  The  Trochisci, 
gargles,  sprays,  or  the  Glycerine  applied  with  a  brush,  may  be 
used  in  different  cases. 

In  the  stomach.  Tannin  precipitates  the  pepsin  with  the 
albumens  of  the  gastric  juice;  and,  if  in  quantity,  will  inter- 
fere with  digestion  by  tins  means,  as  well  as  by  "constringing 
the  mucosa,  reducing  the  circulation,  and  diminishing  the 
seci'etion.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  chronic  mucous  catarrh  be 
present,  causing  dyspepsia,  Tannin  in  the  form  of  Pulvis 
Catechu  Compositus,  etc.,  will  give  relief  by  arresting  the 
morbid  process,  on  the  principles  already  discussed.  Hteinor- 
i-hage  from  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  often  successfully  treated  by 
free  (1  dr.)  dose.s  of  the  Acid,  which  acts  as  a  direct  styptic. 
In  the  stomach  another  highly  important  use  is  made  of  the 
drug,  viz.  as  an  antidote  to  antimony  and  such  alkaloids  as 
morphine,  nicotine,  strychnine,  etc. ;  a  strong  infusion  of  tea 
being  given  if  no  other  tannate  be  at  hand.  An  emetic  or 
purgative  should  afterwards  be  given  in  alkaloidal  poisoning,  as 
the  comiiounds  with  Tannic  Acid  are  not  perfectly  insoluble. 

Tlie  astringent  effect  of  Tannin  is  continued  in  the  in- 
testine", where  it  and  its  compounds  are  the  most  popular 
remedies  for  diarrhoea,  whether  alone  or  combined  with  other 
astringents,  with  antacids  such  as  Chalk,  or  anodynes  such  as 
Opium.  Intestinal  haemorrhage  may  sometimes  be  arrested 
by  the  same  means.  During  its  passage  along  the  alimentary 
canal,  part  of  the  Tannin  is  converted  into  gallic  acid,  which 
enters  the  blood ;  the  rest  is  excreted  in  the  fa3ces  : 

Tannic  Acid  -f  water  =:  gallic  acid  +  glucose 
C27H22O17+  4H20  =  3H3C7H30g  -f  C^HiaOg. 

Gnllic  Acid  j)ossesses  no  local  astringent  properties,  and  is 
therefoie  seldom  if  ever  given  for  immediate  local  purposes. 

2.   ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Entering  the  circulation  as  Gallic  Acid,  the  preparations  of 
Tannin  are  not  certainly  known  to  have  any  further  astringent 
effect  on  the  vessels,  any  antiseptic  action,  nor  coagulating 
influence  on  the  blood.  If  injected  directly  into  the  veins, 
Tannic  Acid  proves  rapidly  fatal  by  clotting  and  embolism. 
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3.   SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  t  SES. 

The  action  of  these  suhstances  on  the  tissaes  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  Gallic  Acid.  This  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
specific  astringent  and  styptic,  arresting  chronic  discharges 
from  internal  and  distant  parts,  such  as  the  uterus  and  rectum, 
and  checking  bleeding,  especiaUy  haemoptysis.  For  these 
purposes  Gallic  Acid  is  much  used,  and  should  be  given  in  full 
doses,  even  up  to  1  drachm  at  a  time  if  haamorrha ge  be  urgent. 
It  miist  be  confessed  that  some  authorities  do  not  believe  ni 
this  action  nor  in  this  use  of  the  drug. 

4.   REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USIiS. 

Tannic  and  Gallic  Acids  are  rapidly  excreted,  cmefly  as 
GaUic  Arid,  partly  as  pyrogaUic  acid,  in  the  ui'ine,  which 
is  darkened  in  tint.  No  remote  disinfectant  effect  is  to  be 
obtained  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder;  nor  is  Gallic  Acid^now 
believed  to  diminish  the  albuminuria  of  Bright's  disease.  Some 
hold  that  it  arrests  renal  hemorrhage  ;  but  in  this,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  hajmorrhage,  there  is  a  constant  possible  source  of 
error,  from  the  fact  that  the  spontaneous  arrest  of  bleeding  is 
extremely  conmion.  Gallic  Acid  has  ako  been  used  in  night 
sweating^  with  doubtful  success. 

..  Aci<lHm  PyrogaUiciiiM.  —  Pykogallic  Acid. 
C^H3(OH)3.  {Not  official.)  A  body  obtained  from 
gallic  01-  tannic  acid  by  carefully  heating. 

Charactevs. — Very  small,  shining,  colourless  crystals,  be- 
coming black  on  exposure ;  odourless ;  insipid ;  not  acid  to  test 
paper  ;  readily  soluble  in  water.    I)ose,  \  to  \\  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Pyrogallic  Acid  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  ox\  gen,  and  is 
thus  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  (in  1  to  '2|per  cent,  solutions). 
It  stains  the  hair  darlc  without  injuring  its  structure.  It  ali-o 
acts  as  a  powerful  but  painful  local  stimulant,  which  w  ill  destroy 
excessive  cutaneous  growths,  and  may  be  used  (GO  gr.  to  1  oz. 
of  Lard)  in  lupus,  in  epithelial  cancer,  and  in  psoriasis,  but 
only  when  the  patches  of  disease  are  siimU. 

Whether  applied  freely  to  Ihc  skin,  or  gi^•cn  internally  in 
large  doses,  Pyrogallic  Acid  has  a  destructive  influence  on  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  assumes  a  brownish  appear- 
ance and  readily  coagulates.    A^omiting,  purging,  bloody  urint;, 
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nervous  and  general  depression,  are  the  results  of  this  blood 
L-hange,  which  may  prove  fatal ;  hence  the  caution  given  in  the 
last  paragraph.  Pyrogallic  Acid  produces  the  same  remarkable 
effect  on  the  growth  of  bone  as  Phosphorus  and  Arsenic.  Hee 
page  106. 

HORACES. 

FicHS.— Fig.  The  dried  fruit  of  Ficus  Carica. 
Imported  from  Smyrna. 

Composition. — Figs  contain  sugar  and  mucilagmous  sub- 
stances. 

Figs  are  contained  in  Confectio  Sennge,  12  in  75. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  dried  Fig  is  a  very  pleasant  demulcent  and  nutritive 

substance  with  laxative  properties,  and  may  be  ordered  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  habitual  constipation.  It  is  sometimes  used 
locally  as  a  poultice  to  gum-boils. 

Mori  Siiccus.— Mulberry  Juice.  The  Juice  of 
the  ripe  fruit  of  Morus  nigra. 

Characters. — Colour  dark  violet ;  odour  faint;  taste  acidu- 
lous, sweet,  refreshing. 

Preparation. 

Syrupua  Mori. — Juice,  Sugar,  and  Spirit.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 

ACTION  AND  USE. 
Mulberry  Juice  is  a  flavouring  and  colouring  agent. 

CANNABINACEiE. 

Cannabis  I ndica.— Indian  Hemp.  The  dried 
flowering  or  fruiting  tops  of  the  female  plants  of 
Cannabis  sativa,  grown  in  India,  and  from  which  the 
vesin  has  not  been  removed. 

Characters.— ^mn\\  masses,  \\  to  2^  inches  long,  consisting 
of  tops  of  alternate  brandies  bearing  remains  of  flowers,  leaves, 
and  a  few  ripe  fruits,  the  whole  conii.rcssed  by  adhesive 
resinous  matter;  or  straight,  stiff,  woody  stems  several  inches 
long  surrounded  by  the  branched  flower  stalks.    Rough,  very 
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brittle,  dusky-gi-een ;  odour  fain-t,  peculiar,  narcotic,  not  un- 
nleasant ;  nearly  tasteless.  .  , ,  ,  -u  \, 

^  Co«^«.i<io«.-Cannabi8  Indica  has  yielded  an  amorphous 
resm  ;  a  glucoside,  cannalin  ;  an  active  principle  c«««ait«(>«  ;  a 
volatile  alkaloid,  cannabinine;  another  alkaloid  ^6-^««o-.a,m«it«., 
and  a  volatile  oil,  cannabme.  Jncompatibles.-W ixtev  and  watery 
infusions,  which  precipitate  the  resin. 

Prejjarations. 

Extractum  Cannabis  Indicse.— AlcohoUc.  6  inl.  Dose,  I  to  1  gr. 

From  the  Extract  is  prejmred: 

TiNCTURA  Cannabis  Indicje.— 1  of  Extract  to  20  of 
Spirit.  Dose,  5  to  20  min.,  with  1  li.dr.  of  Mucilage. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION,  AND  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Positive  knowledge  on  these  points  is  wanting.  Cannabis 
Indica  is  never  used  externally.  Internally  the  Extract  forms 
a  useful  corrective  of  some  griping  purgatives,  such  as  Podo- 
phyllin  and  Colocynth.  It  does  not  derange  the  stomach  and 
intestines  like  Opium. 

2.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Cannabis  Indica  is  iU  understood.  Thfc 
official  preparations  chiefly  affect  the  convolutions,  producing 
a  species  of  intoxication  ;  disordered  consciousness  of  personality, 
locaUty,  and  time  ;  and  exaltation  of  the  feelings,  with  pleasing 
grandiose  ideas  and  haUucinations.  Noisy,  restless  delirium 
supervenes,  with  muscular  excitement  or  more  commonly  sleep; 
therewith  pain  may  be  reheved.  The  heart  and  the  blood- 
vessels appear  to  be  first  stimulated  and  afterwards  depressed. 
The  physiological  effects  of  the  several  constituents  have  not 
been  fully  detei-mined.  Cannabin  and  Cannabinon  are  the 
most  important,  the  latter  especially  causing  the  intoxication. 
Tetano-cannabine  is  a  convulsant.  •.        i.-  j 

Cannabis  Indica  was  formerly  used  as  a  hypnotic  and 
anodyne,  when  Opium  disagreed  or  had  been  taken  in  excess  ; 
but,  from  its  uncertainty,  it  has  been  generally  replaced  by 
Cliloral.  Combined  with  Bromide  of  Potassium,  it  is  useful  m 
mania.  More  frequently  it  is  given  as  an  indirect  anodyne 
and  antispasmodic  in  dysmenorrhcea,  menorrhagia,  andhystena. 
It  may  also  be  tried  in  neuralgia,  and  in  spasmodic  asthma  (as 
cigarettes),  when  other  remedies  fail. 
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3.   REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Nothing  is  detinitely  known  respecting  the  excretion  ol 
Cannabis  Indiea.  It  increases  the  amount  of  urine,  probably 
through  the  blood  pressure. 

liUpiilus.— Hop.  The  dried  strobiles  of  Huinulus 
lupulus,  cultivated  in  England. 

Characters. — Compressed  and  broken  in  commercial  speci- 
mens. When  entire,  about  1 J  inch  long ,  oblong-ovoid ;  con- 
sisting of  many  thin  greenish-yellow  or  brownish  membranous 
imbricated  scales  or  bracts ;  each  having  at  its  base  a  small 
roimded  achene  sprinkled  with  brownish-yellow  glands  (lupu- 
lin),  the  whole  attached  to  a  hairy  undulated  axis.  Odoui' 
aromatic  ;  taste  bitter,  aromatic,  feebly  astringent. 

Composition. — Hops  contain  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  valerol. 
CgHjjO,  on  which  its  odour  depends  ;  1 1  per  cent,  of  a  crystal- 
line bitter  principle,  lupulinic  acid,  Q^^^^O-j ,  possibly  a  liquid 
^^latile  alkaloid,  lupuline ;  and  tannin.  Incompatibles. — Mineral 
acids ;  metallic  salts. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Lupuli.    Alcoholic  and  aqueous. — 4  in  1.  Dose, 

5  to  15  gr. 

2.  Infusum  Lupuli. — 1  in  20.    JJose,  1  to  2  fl.oz. 

3.  Tinctura  Lupuli. — 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.    Dose,  ^  to  2  ii.dr. 

Liupulimim.  — LuPULiN.  A  glandular  powder 
obtained  from  the  dried  strobiles  of  Humulus  lupulus. 

Characters. — A  granular,  bright  brownish-yellow  powder, 
consisting  microscopically  of  minute,  globular-top- shaped,  reti- 
culated, translucent,  shining  glands.  Odour  and  taste  those  of 
Hop.  Impurities. — Dust,  yielding  excess  of  ash.  Dose,  2  to  5  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  action  and  uses  of  the  Hop  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  its  two  imjjortant  constituents,  -which  exert  the  characteristic 
effects  of  the  class  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  (1)  The 
primary  stimulant,  and  secondary  sedative  and  soporiiic  effects 
of  the  aromatic  oil,  associated  with  those  of  alcohol,  are  seen 
in  ales  and  beers,  less  distinctly  in  the  official  jn-ej^aration.s. 
The  stomachic  and  tonic  effect  of  the  hop-bitter,  lupulinic 
acid,  is  equally  familiar  in  wholesome  bitter  ale.  Ale  is 
moderately  laxative  and  diuretic,  by  virtue  of  the  essential  oil 
and  alcohol. 
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Hop  is  used  meclicinally  chiefly  in  the  form  of  pure  hitter 
ales,  to  produce  the  effects  just  indicated,  especially  to  rouse 
and  improve  the  appetite  during  convalescence  and  in  low 
states  of  the  system,  and  to  promote  sleep.  The  official  pre- 
parations sometimes  relieve  the  craving  of  alcoholism,  and  act 
as  aiiaphrodisiacs.    Lupulin  is  given  as  a  hypnotic. 

CONIFERiE. 

Oleum  Terebmtliinse.— Oil  of  Turpentine. 
The  oil  distilled,  usually  by  aid  of  steam,  from 
the  oleo-resin  (turpentine)  obtained  from  Pinus  aus- 
tralis,  Pinus  tteda,  and  sometimes  from  Pinus  pinaster 
and  Pinus  sylvestris  ;  rectified  if  necessary. 

Characters  and  tests. — Limpid,  coloirrless ;  odour  strong, 
peculiar,  varying  in  the  different  kinds ;  taste  pungent, 
bitterish.  Boils  ahout  320°  Fahr.  ;  almost  entirely  distils 
helow  356°  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  0-864.  NeutraL  ilixes  with  other 
volatile  and  fixt-d  oils,  and  dissolves  resins,  wax,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  iodine.    Solnhihty,  1  in  10  of  rectified  spirit. 

Composition. — The  oleo-i'esin,  common  turpentine,  as  it  is 
formed  on  trees,  is  an  impure  solution  of  resi.n  in  15  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  official  volatile  oil.  The  Oil  of  Turpentine,  Cj^Hjg, 
•with  the  characters  just  described,  readily  ahsorbs  oxygen  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the  resiu,  certain 
other  acids,  carbonic  acid,  and  ozone,  which  thus  increase  at 
the  expense  of  the  oil ;  the  mixture  constituting  the  oleo-resin. 
When  the  latter  is  distilled,  after  agitation  with  lime-water, 
the  volatile  oil  passes  over,  leaving  the  resin  behind.  Oil  of 
Turpentine  is  isomeric  with  a  number  of  volatile  oils,  or  of 
their  constituents,  aheady  met  with  in  the  materia  medica. 
Dose,  10  to  30  min. ;  as  an  anthehnintic,  2  to  4  ti.dr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Confectio  Terebinthinse.— 1 ;  Liquorice,  1  ;  Honev,  2.  Dosr 

60  to  120  gr. 

2.  Enema  Terebinthinje.— 1  oz. ;  Mucilage  of  Starch,  15  oz. 

For  one  enema. 

3.  Linimentum  Terebinthinse.— 16,  with  Camphor,  1  ;  rubbed 

lip  with  Soft  Soap,  2,  mixed  with  Water,  2. 

4.  Linimentum  Terebinthinse  Aceticum.— 4 ;  Glacial  Acetic 

Acit],  1  ;  Jyinimfint  of  Camphor,  4. 

5.  Unguentum  Terebinthinse.— 8 ;  Eesin,  1  ;  Yellow  Wax,  4  ; 

Lard,  4. 

6.  {Not  official.)    Tereheno.—i»kn  isomer  of  Oil  of  Turpentine, 
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produced  ty  the  action  of  H^SOj  on  the  latter,  and  dis- 
tillation. A  colourless  liquid,  with  the  odour  of  fresh- 
sawn  pinewood.  Not  iniscible  with  water.  Dose,  0  to 
30  min.  in  emulsion. 

Resina.— Resin.  The  residue  left  after  distil- 
lation of  Oil  of  Turpentine  from  the  crude  oleo-resin 
(turpentine)  of  various  species  of  Pinus. 

C'A«r«c^er*.— Translucent,  yellowish,  brittle,  pulverisahle ; 
fracture  shining  ;  odour  and  taste  faintly  terebinthinate.  Easily 
fusible  ;  burns  with  a  dense  yellow  flame  and  much  smoke. 

Coinposition.— Resin  consists  of  three  isomeric  resinous 
acids,  pinic,  sylvic,  and  piinaric,  HCopHogOa,  and  a  trace  of  oil  of 
turpentine. 

Preparations. 

1.  Emplastrum  Resinse.— 2 ;  Lead  Plaster,  16 ;  Curd  Soap,  1. 

2.  Unguentum  Resins.— 4 ;  Yellow  Wax,  2  ;   Simple  Oint- 

ment, 8  ;  Almond  Oil,  1. 
Jtesin  is  contained  in  many  other  Plasters,  in  Unguentum 
Terebinthinfe,  and  in  Charta  Epispastica. 

I 

ACTION  AND  USES, 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

ExternaUi/.—Ap])]iGd  to  the  skin  or  exposed  mucous  sur- 
faces, Turpentine  is  antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  and  produces 
a  sense  of  heat  and  redness,  followed  by  bui-ningand  vesication 
the  local  circulation  being  stimulated,  and  the  local  nerves  first 
irritated  and  then  depressed.  Resin  is  a  mild  local  stimulant 
and  disinfectant.  Turpentine  is  therefore  m  very  extensive 
use  as  a  local  stimulant  and  counter-irritant :  («)  in  pamtui 
affections  of  a  local  kind,  such  as  chronic  rheumatism  of  muscles 
or  ioints,  and  neuralgia,  in  the  form  of  the  Liniments,  the 
Resin  Plaster,  and  Turpentine  stupes.  (*)  In  aftections  of 
deep  parts,  to  act  reflexly  on  the  vessels  and  nerves ;  for  in- 
stance, to  relieve  bronchitis  by  being  rubbed  on  the  chest 
meteorism  by  application  to  the  abdomen  as  stupes,  or  affections 
"f  ioints  by  inunction  over  them,  {c)  As  a  disinfectant  and 
stimulant  it  may  be  applied  to  ulcers  and  ^'  J  tl^^urc  OQ 

ResinfE  being  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  whilst  the  puic  Oil 
appHed  to  hospital  gangrene.  _  Tui^entine  -.absorbed  by 
the  unbroken  skin,  and  its  action       ,  "^f  ^^"^'^..^^^^ 
partly  accounted  for  in  this  way,  as  we  shall  see.    Resin  also 
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gives  a  confiistence  and  adhesiveness  to  the  many  plasters  of 
which  it  is  an  ingi-edient. 

Intenially.—ln  the  stomach,  as  externally,  Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine is  disinfectant,  stimulant  to  the  vessels,  sedative  to  the 
local  nerves,  and  reflexly  stimulant,  at  least  for  a  time.  In  a 
word,  it  is  a  powerful  carminative;  but  it  is  little  given  for  this 
purpose,  because  unpleasant  to  the  taste  and  often  disagreeable 
in  its  remote  effects,  and  because  we  have  abundance  of  other 
volatile  oils,  equally  powerful,  without  either  of  these  draw- 
backs.   (See  Caryophyllum,  page  272.) 

Turpentine  passes  into  the  bowel,  and  may  be  found_  even 
in  the  colon  (which  may,  however,  excrete  it  also,  as  will  be 
described).  Here  it  acts  reflexly  as  a  stimulant  to  the  muscu- 
lar coat,  causing  contraction,  expulsion  of  gas  and  fajces,  and 
recovery  of  tone  if  this  have  been  lost  by  tympanitic  distension  : 
and  is  also  a  disinfectant  and  vascular  stimulant.  In  larger 
doses  these  effects  proceed  to  purgation.  It  is  therefore  given, 
either  by  the  mouth  or  as  the  Enema,  in  tympanites,  especially 
when  this  is  associated  with  constipation  ;  and  it  has  proved 
useful  in  some  forms  of  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  It  may  also 
be  advantageously  added  to  enemata  after  some  forms  of 
haemorrhage,  being,  as  will  be  seen,  haemostatic. 

Tui'pentine  proves  to  be  an  anthelmintic,  and  is  given 
either  by  the  mouth,  for  the  tape- worm,  in  doses  of  3ij  to  3SS 
(with  Castor  Oil),  which  sometimes  cause  unpleasant  symp- 
toms; or  as  the  Enema,  for  the  thread- worm,  an  excellent 
method. 

Another  local  application  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  is  to  the 
respiratory  organs,  as  an  inhalation.  The  diluted  vapour  in 
steam  should  be  used,  or  the  pure  vapour  inhaled  from  a  warm 
sponge,  which  may,  however,  prove  irritant.  Tm-pentine  enters 
the  blood  thus,  but  the  chief  action  desired  is  a  purely  local 
one,  to  disinfect  and  stimulate  the  chronically  inflamed  or 
ulcerated  suifaces  of  the  lungs  and  bronchi,  and  to  correct  the 
odour  and  irritant  properties  of  the  products.  It  is  used  in 
gangrene  of  the  lung,  dilated  bronchi,  and  allied  conditions. 
Patients  suffering  from  these  diseases  are  also  benefited  bj"  the 
air  of  pine  forests,  e.g.  at  Bournemouth  and  Arcachon.  Tere- 
bene,  whether  internally  or  in  an  inhalation  (made  like  Vapor 
Pini  Sylvestris,  page  384),  is  valuable  in  phthisis  and  chronic 
bronchitis. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  is  freely  absorbed  by  all  surfaces,  and 
enters  the  blood  as  such.  Thus  introduced,  it  produces  none 
of  the  rapidly  fatal  effects  ^\liich  follow  its  injection  into  the 
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veins  of  animals,  and  which  are  referable  in  part  to  coagii];ition. 
Probably,  however,  even  in  medicinal  quantities,  Tuiiientine  is 
partially  oxydi,sed  at  the  expense  of  the  blood. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  ITSES. 

Found  unchanged  in  the  tissues  and  organs.  Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine sets  up  a  series  of  symptoms,  mainly  depressant  in  their 
character,  which  follow  the  reflex  stimulant  effects  already 
described  as  referable  to  its  action  on  the  nerves  and  vessels  of 
the  stomach.  A  fuU  dose  produces  languor,  debility,  nausea, 
dulness,  sleepiness,  and  unsteady  gait ;  a  large  dose  may  lead 
to  coma.  These  sedative  effects  on  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
centres  may  account  for  the  success  of  the  empirical  use  cf 
Turpentine  in  painful  affections,  such  as  neuralgia,  obstinate 
sciatica,  and  hepatic  colic. 

At  the  same  time  the  heart  is  disturbed  by  the  Oil,  and 
the  blood  pressure  decidedly  falls.  Here  we  may  find  the  ex- 
planation, in  part,  of  the  unquestionable  value  of  Tirrpentine 
as  a  hsemostatic.  Of  all  the  means  of  arresting  internal 
hajmorrhage,  it  frequently  proves  to  be  the  most  powerful: 
bleeding  from  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  and  uterus  will  often 
cease  after  a  full  dose  of  Turpentine,  when  every  other  drug 
has  failed.  It  is  specially  useful  in  intestinal  hajmoiThage 
fi-om  typhoid  ulceration.  In  such  cases  the  Oil  must  be  fear- 
lessly exhibited,  since  life  is  at  stake,  a  dose  of  being 
followed  every  two  houi'S  by  doses  of  20  to  30  min. 

The  temperature  is  believed  to  be  lowered  by  Tiu-pentine. 

This  substance  is  also  a  physiological  antidote  to  phos- 
pnorus,  and  may  be  used  (best  in  the  fonii  of  the  crude  oil) 
either  to  prevent  chi-onic  phosphorus  poisoning  in  workmen, 
or  in  small  repeated  doses  in  acute  poisoning,  after  Sulphate  of 
Copper.    See  Cuprum,  page  75. 

4.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  t'SES. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  like  volatile  oils  in  general,  is  excreted 
mainly  as  such,  by  the  cutaneous  and  mninmary  glands,  by  thfc 
lungs  and  respiratory  passages,  by  the  kidneys,  and  possibly 
by  the  liver,  biliary  mucosa,  and  intestines.  All  these  orf-an.i 
are  influenced  by  the  Oil  as  it  passes  through  them.  Per- 
spiration is  slightly  increased,  and  Hn  eruption  may  appeal"  on 
the  skin.  In  the  l.rofiehial  walls  it  acts  as  a  vascular  stimulant, 
and  disinfects  both  these  and  their  products ;  it  might  there- 
fore be  a  valuable  drug  in  chronic  bronchitis,  dilated  bronchi, 
and  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  Its  effects  as  it  passes  through  the 
kidneys  account  for  the  comparatively  little  use  that  is  made 
of  Turpentine  in  these  and  other  diseases.    Even  m  moderate 
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doses  it  may  produce  syniptoms  of  irritation  and  congestion 
of  the  urinary  organs,  including  lumbar  pain,  repeated  painful 
ineffectual  ntterapts  at  micturition,  a  sense  of  heat  and  spasm 
in  the  perinasum,  and  frequently  haematuria.  Whilst  large 
doses  may  cause  complete  suppression,  small  doses  cause 
iliuresis ;  and  it  may  therefore  he  occasionally  used  with  caution 
in  Bright's  disease  and  even  in  ha3maturia.  Part  of  the  Tur- 
jientine  is  excreted  as  a  frag-rant  violet-smelling  body,  and  this 
aud  the  unchanged  portion  exert  a  remote  local  effect  as  stimu- 
lants and  disinfectants  in  the  bladder  and  urethra,  so  that 
cystitis  and  gleet  have  been  treated  with  the  Oil. 

In  passing  through  the  biliary  passages,  Turpentine  or  its 
products  are  believed  to  prevent  or  dissolve  gall  stones.  Its 
excretion  by  the  colon  probably  contributes  to  its  effect  in 
expelling  gas  and  fajces. 

Tea*el*BBitliina  Canadensis.  ■ —  Canada  Tur- 
pentine OR  Balsam.  The  turpentine  obtained  by 
puncturing  or  incising  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  Pinus  balsamea.    From  Canada. 

Characters.— A.  pale  yellow  and  faintly  greenish  transparent 
oleo-resin,  of  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  with  a  peculiar 
agi-eeable  odour,  and  a  sliyhtly  bitter,  feebly  acrid,  taste ;  by 
cxposm-e  drying  very  slowly  into  a  transparent  adhesive 
varnish ;  solidifying  when  mixed  with  i  its  weight  of  Magnesia. 

_  Composition. — Canada  Turpentine  has  the  ordinary  com- 
position of  turpentines.  See  Oleum  Terebinthina?,  paa-e  377. 
Dose,  20  to  30  gr. 

Tercbintlmia  Canadensis  is  contained  in  Charta  Epispastica 
and  CoUodium  Flexile. 


ACTION  AND  UfES. 

Canada  Turpentine  is  chiefly  used  for  its  physical  pro- 
perties. Internally  it  produces  the  eSecta  of  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Laricis  Cortex — Larch  Bark.  Tlie  bark  of 
Pinus  Larix,  the  Common  Larch.  Collected  in  Spring; 
deprived  of  its  outer  rough  portion,  and  dried. 

r/iaracters.— In  flattish  pieces  or  quills.  Outer  surface 
dark-r.;d  or  rosy,  somewhat  uneven;  inner  surface  nearly 
H'noolh,  ycllowish-white  or  pinkisli-rod  according  to  its  age. 
lMact\ire  close,  but  liber  somewhat  fibrous;  fractured  surfaces, 
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except  internally,  deep  cannine.  Odour  balsamic,  terebin- 
thinous ;  taste  astringent.  Substance  resembling  Larch  Bark  : 
Red  Cinchona  Bark,  known  by  bitter  taste. 

Composition. — Larch  Bark  yields  a  form  of  crude  tut' 
pentine ;  tannic  acid  ;  and  larixinic  acid,  CjoHigOg,  a  bitter. 

Preparation. 

Tinctura  Laxicis.— 1  in  8  of  Spirit.    Dose,  20  to  30  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Larch  resembles  turpentine  in  its  actioti,  but  is  more 
pleasant.    It  is  used  (but  rarely)  in  the  same  class  of  cases. 

Thus  Americanura.— Common  Frankincense. 
The  concrete  turpentine,  scraped  oflf  the  trunks  of 
Pinus  Tseda,  the  Frankincense  Pine,  and  Pinus 
australis,  the  Swamp  Pine.  From  the  southern 
states  of  North  America. 

Characters. — A  softish,  yeUow,  opaque  solid  when  fresh, 
resinous  but  tough,  having  the  odour  of  crude  American  tur- 
pentine.   Dry  and  brittle  when  kept,  darker,  of  milder  odour. 

Composition. — Frankincense  has  the  composition  of  ordinary 
crude  turpentines. 

Thtis  Americanwn  is  contained  in  Emplastrum  Picis. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Frankincense  has  the  same  action  and  uses  as  resin  and 

its  allies  just  described. 

Pix  Burg-iindica. — Burgundy  Pitch.  The 
resinous  exudation  from  the  stem  of  Pinus  Picea 
(Abies  excelsa),  the  Spruce  Fir,  melted  and  strained. 
From  Germany. 

Characters.— lia.vi  and  brittle,  yet  gradually  taking  the 
form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  Icept ;  opaque ;  generally  dull 
reddish-brown ;  fractu-e  conchoidal ;  odour  agreeable,  aro- 
matic; taste  sweet,  aromatic,  not  bitter.  Impurity. -K  mixture 
of  common  Resin,  oil,  and  water ;  not  completely  soluble  in 
glacial  acetic  acid. 


Fix  Liquida.  3^3 

Composition. — Burgundy  Pitch  consists  of  various  resinous 
acids,  with  volatile  oil,  as  in  ordinary  crude  Eesin. 

Preparation. 

Enjplastrum  Picis. — 26 ;  Common  Frankincense,  13;  Resin,  4^ ; 
Yellow  Wax,  4 J ;  Expressed  Oil  of  Nutmeg,  1  ;  Olive 
Oil,  2  ;  Water,  2. 

Fix  Burgundica  is  also  contained  in  Emplastrum  Ferri, 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Burgundy  Pitch  has  a  mildly  stimulant  action  on  the  skin, 
and  is  used  only  for  making  plasters. 

Pix  L.iqiiida.—  Tar.  A  bituminous  liquid  ob- 
tained from  the  wood  of  Pinus  sylvestris  and  other 
species  of  Pinus  by  destructive  distillation. 

Characters. — Semiliquid,  hrownish-black,  of  a  well-known 
peculiar  aromatic  odour.  Water  agitated  with  it  acquires  a 
pale-brown  colour,  empyreumatic  taste,  and  acid  reaction. 

Composition. — Tar  is  a  variable  mixtui'e  of  creasote,  phenol 
(carbolic  acid),  toluol,  xylol,  acetic  acid,  turpentine,  and  resinotd 
bodies.    Dose,  20  to  60  min.  in  pill. 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Picis  Liquidse.— 5  ;  Yellow  Wax,  2. 
SjTup  of  Tar  (U.S.P.).    Lose,  1  to  4  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally,  Tar  is  more  valuable  than  either  of  its  important 
constituents,  as  a  vascular  stimulant  and  tissue  alterative  in 
dry  skin  diseases  ;  and  as  a  nervous  sedative  in  pruritus. 

Internally,  Tar  may  be  given  in  pills,  capsules,  as  syrnp, 
or  as  tar-water  (made  by  shaking  up  a  pint  of  Tar  with  half-a- 
gallon  of  water,  and  decanting  after  settlement)  as  a  remote 
disinfectant  and  deodorant  in  foul  discharges  from  the  bronchi 
and  lungs,  by  which  it  is  probably  in  part  excreted. 

Oleum  CaUiniim.— Oil  of  Cade.  Huile  de 
Cade.  An  empyreumatic  oily  liquid,  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  tlie  woody  portions  of 
Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  and  some  other  species. 
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Characters. — A  reddish-brown  or  nearly  black,  viscid  oily 
liquid.  Odour  not  unpleasant,  empyreumatic ;  taste  aromatic, 
acrid.    Soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform  ;  partially  in  water. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Oil  of  Cade  is  an  agreeable  form  of  Tar,  applied,  combined 
with  soap  and  spirit,  in  chronic  eczema  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Oleum  Pini  Sylvcstris.— Fir- Wool  Oil,  TJie 
oil  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  Pinus  .sylvestris. 

Characters. — Nearly  colourless  ;  odour  aromatic,  lavender- 
like  ;  flavour  pungent,  not  unpleasant.  Solubility,  1  in  7  of  Spirit. 

Preparation. 

Vapor  Olei  Pini  Sylvestris.— 40  min.,  rubbed  with  20  gr.  of 
Light  Carbonate  of  Magnesium,  and  "Water  to  1  fl.oz. 
Dose  for  one  inhalation,  1  fl.dr.,  with.  1  ijint  of  water. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
In  action  this  substance  resembles  Turpentine,  but  is  more 
ao-reeable.  It  is  specially  useful  in  the  Inhalation,  as  a  mild  stim- 
ulant, antispasmodic  and  disinfectant  in  laryngeal  diseases. 

Jiinipcri  Oleiim.— Oil  op  Juniper.  The  oil 
distilled  in  Britain  from  the  full-grown  unripe  green 
fruit  of  Juniperus  communis. 

C/i«)-aci;«-s.— Colourless  or  pale  greenish-yellow,  of  charac- 
teristic odour  and  warm  aromatic  taste. 

Composlticn.  —  Oil  of  Juniper  contams  a  hydrocarbon 
C  H.Q,  yielding  a  white  crystalline  hydrous  compound 
cJoHisH.p,  and  a  polymeric  hydrocarbon  C00H32.  Dose,  1  to  4  mm. 

rreparation . 

Spiritus  Juniperi.-l  to  49  of  Spirit.    Dose,  30  to  60  min. 
Spiritus  Jumpcri  is  cimtained  in  Mistura  Creasoti. 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
Juniper  closely  resembles  Turpentine  in  its  action,  but 
its  effects  on  tho  kidney  are  peculiarly  marked,  whilst  it  is 
neith' r  disagreeable  nor  dangerously  powerful.  Ihus  it  acts 
as  a  stomachic,  stimulant,  and  anti-spasmodic  ;  is  absorbed 
into  ihe  blood ;  is  excreted  in  the  ur.no,  to  which  it  imparts 
an  odour  of  violets ;  is  a  diuretic,  being  possibly  a  specific 
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stimulant  of  the  renal  cells,  increasing  both  solids  and  water; 
and  in  large  doses  causes  strangury  and  renal  inflammation. 

Juniper  is  used  almost  entirely  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy  not 
dependent  on  acute  renal  disease,  i.e.  in  cardiac  and  hepatic 
di-opsy,  and  in  some  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Tt  is 
best  given  combined  with  saline  diuretics,  or  in  the  form  of 
"  HoUands  "  or  Gin. 

Sabinse;  Cacumina.— Savin  Tops.  The  fresh 
and  dried  tops  of  Juniperus  Sabina.  Collected  in 
spring,  from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters. — Twigs  densely  covered  with  minute  imbricated 
adpressed  green  leaves,  with  a  lai'ge  oval  depressed  central 
gland  on  theii-  back.  Odour  strong,  peculiar;  taste  acrid, 
bitter,  disagreeable. 

Composition. — Savin  contains  the  official  volatile  oil. 

jDose  in  poicder. — 4  to  10  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Tinctura  Sabinse.— 1  of  dried  Tops  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit. 

Lose,  20  to  60  min. 

2.  Unguentum  Sabinae. —Jies/i  Tops,  8;   Yellow  Wax,  3; 

Lard,  16. 

From  SalincB  Cacumina  is  made  : 

Oleum  Sabinse. — Distilled  in  Britain  from  fresh  Savin. 
Colourless  or  pale  yellow,  limpid,  with  an  unpleasant 
odour  and  bitter  acrid  taste.  Contains  several  hydro- 
carbons.   Dose,  I  to  4  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — The  action  of  Savin  closely  resembles  that  of 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  but  it  is  more  irritant,  causing  vesication 
of  the  unbroken  skin,  and  a  profuse  fl  ow  of  pus  from  a  M'ounded 
surface.  It  is  occasionally  used  to  promote  the  discharge  from 
blisters.    It  dispels  venereal  warts  and  condylomata. 

Intcmalli/. —  Su.vin  is  a  powerful  gastro-intestinal  irritant, 
to  be  avoided  or  used  only  with  great  caution. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD  ;  SPECIFIC,  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION 

AND  USES. 

Oil  of  Sa  vin  is  absorbed,  carried  through  the  organs,  and 
excreted  like  Oil  of  Turpentine.    It  thus  acts  as  a  remote  local 
z— 8 
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irritant  to  the  kidneys  and  mucous  membranes,  especially 
those  of  the  geaital  tract,  causing  hj'perajmia  of  the  ovaries  and 
uterus,  increased  menstrual  activity,  and  contraction  of  the 
pregnant  uterus.  It  is  used  as  an  emmenagogue,  but  requires 
the  exercise  of  great  care.  More  frequently  it  has  been  given 
as  an  ecbolic  for  criminal  purposes,  and  has  then  often  caused 
fatal  gastro-enteritis. 

ZINGIBERACE^. 

Zingiber. — Ginger.  The  scraped  and  dried  rhi- 
zome of  Zingiber  officinale.    From  the  Tropics. 

Characters. — Flattish,  irregularly-branched  pieces,  3  to  4 
inches  long;  a  depressed  scar  at  the  summit  of  each  branch. 
Externally  pale  buff,  striated,  fibrous ;  fracture  ready,  mealy, 
short,  fibrous.  Odour  agreeable,  aromatic.  Taste  strong,  pun- 
gent. Substance  rese^nbling  Ginger :  Turmeric,  which  is  yellow. 

Composition. — Ginger  contains  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  a 
complex  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  and  their  oxydation  products. 
Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

Preparations 

1.  Tinctura  Zingiberis.— 1  in  8  of  Spirit.    Dose,  15  to  60  min. 

2.  Tinctura  Zingiberis  Fortior.— "  Essence  of  Ginger."  1  in  2 

of  Spirit.    Dose,  5  to  20  min. 

From  the  latter  is  prepared : 

Sykupus  ZiNGiBEKis.— 1  of  Stronger  Tincture  to  2o  of 

Syrup.    Dose,  1  f'.dr 
Ginger  and  the  Stronger  Tincture  are  also  contained  in  pre- 
parations of  many  important  drugs. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Ginger  acts  and  is  used  like  other  substances  containing 
aromatic  volatile  oils.    It  is  one  of  the  most  generally  em- 
ployed of  carminatives. 

Curcuma. — Turmeric.  The  dried  rhizome  of 
Curcuma  longa.    Apj^endix  B.P. 

Composition.— Tiivmeric  contains  two  yellow  colouring 
matters,  aresin  and  an  acid  ;  a  volatile  oil ;  and  starch. 

Preparatio7ts. 
Turmeric  Tinctiure. — 1  in  6  of  i'roo/"  Spirit. 
TuKMEiuc  Paper.    Made  from  the  Tincture. 


Crocus. 


3«7 


USE. 

Turmeric  Paper  is  used  phanuaceutically  as  a  test  for 

alkalies,  wliicli  change  the  yellow  to  a  reddish-brown.  A  s  a 
condiment  it  is  a  constituent  of  curry  powder. 

Cardamomi  Semiiia. — Cardamoms.  The  dried 
ripe  seeds  of  the  Malabar  Cardamoru,  Elettaria 
Cardamomum.  When  the  seeds  are  required  for  use 
the  pericarps  are  rejected. 

Characters. — About  i  of  an  inch  long,  iiTegularly  angular, 
transversely  wrinkled,  reddish-brown  externally,  whitish 
within  ;  odour  and  taste  agreeably  warm  and  aromatic.  Peri- 
carps t  to  1  inch  long ;  a  to  f  of  an  inch  broad  ;  ovoid,  obtusely 
triangular,  shortly  beaked,  rounded  at  the  base;  biownish- 
yellow  ;  longitudinally  striated  ;  without  taste  or  odour. 

Composition. — The  active  principle  of  Cardanion.s  is  a 
volatile  oil,  containing  a  terpene,  CigHig,  and  a  camphor. 

Preparation. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita.— i  oz. ;  Caraway,  ^  oz. ; 
Raisins,  2  oz. ;  Cianamon,  a  oz.  ;  Cochineal,  65  gr.';  FrooJ 
Spirit,  1  pint.    Bose,  ^  to  2  fl'dr. 

Cardamoms  are  also  contained  in  Extractum  Colocynthidis 
Compositum,  Pulvis  Cinnamomi  Compositus,  Pulvis  Creta' 
Aromaticus,  Tinctura  Gentianaj  Composita,  Tinctura  Ehei,  and 
Vinum  Aloes ;  Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita  in  Decoctum 
Aloes  Compositum,  Mistura  Ferri  Aromatica,  IMistura  Senmr' 
Composita,  and  Tinctuia  Chloroformi  Composita. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Cardamoms  serve  as  a  highly  agreeable,  slightly  stimulant, 
flavouring  and  carminative  agent,  allied  to  the  peppers. 

IRIDACE^. 

Crocus — Saffron.  The  dried  stigmas  and  toii 
of  the  style  of  Crocus  sativus.    From  Spain,  etc, 

C/wracto-*.— Thread-like  orange  red  stigmas,  united  belo\\ 
to  the  top  of  the  yellow  style.    Odour  powerful,  aromati<' 
laste  bitter,  aromatic.     Rubbed  on  Ihe  wet  linger  it  leaves 
an  intense  orange-yellow  tint.     Impurities.  —  Marigold  and 
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safflower  petals,  chalk,  etc.  Oil ;  when  pressed  between  folds 
of  white  filtering  paper  it  should  leave  no  oily  stain. 

Composition. — Saffron  contains  polijchroite,  an  orange-red 
glucoside,  which  yields  a  red  colouring  matter,  crocin  ;  also  a 
volatile  oil,  CigHig. 

Treparation. 
Tinctura  Croci.— 1  in  20.    Dose,  |  to  2  fl.dr. 


■     ACTION  AND  USES. 
Crocus  is  used  only  to  colour  oflScial  preparations. 

Iris.— Blue  Flag.  (Not  official.)  The  riiizome 
and  rootlets  of  Iris  versicolor. 

Characters.— Bhizome  2  to  4  inches  long  ;  jointed ;  termi- 
nated by  a  scar  ;  annulated  from  the  leaf-sheaths  ;  grey-brown. 
.Rootlets,  long,  simple.    Odour  slight ;  taste  acrid,  nauseous. 

Comimsition. — A  substance,  iridin,  has  been  obtained  from 
the  root,  of  doubtful  constitution. 

Non-official  Preparations. 
Extractum  Iridis  (U.  S.  V.).—Dose,  1  to  5  gr.  Extractum 
Iridis  Fluidum  (U.  S.  P.).— -Dose,  5  to  60  mm.  Iridin. 
-   -    —A  powdered  extractive ;  dark-brown ;  bitter,  nauseous, 
acrid.    Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Iridin  is  a  powerful  hepatic  stimulant  or  direct  chola- 
gogue,  and  cathartic ;  possibly  also  diuretic.  It  is  a  useful 
puigative  in  disorders  of  the  liver  and  duodenum. 

■  ■  SMILACE./E. 

Sai-see  Radix.— Jamaica  Sarsaparilla.  The 

dried  root  of  Smilax  officinalis.    Native  of  Central 

America  ;  imported  from  J amaica. 

Characters.— Mixny  feet  long ;  folded  and  packed  into 
bundles  18  inches  long,  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  hound 
bv  a  Ion"-  root.  Roots  furrowed  ;  in  thickness  not  exceeding 
a'goc.se-quill,  greyish  to  deep  veddish-brown ;  with  numerous 
branched  rootlets.  Inodorous;  taste  mucilagmous,  feebly 
bitter  and  aciid.    Substances  resembling  Sarsa  :  Senega ;  twisted 
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and  keeled.  Hemidesmus,  cracked  transversely.  Impurities. 
— Inferior  kinds. 

rojwjoosiiltow.— Sarsaparilla  contains  a  small  quantity  of  a 
volatile  oil;  a  colourless  crystalline  neutral  principle,  imilacin; 
closely  allied  to  saponin ;  resin,  starch,  mucilage,  etc. 

Freparations. 

1.  Decoctum  Sarsse. — 1  in  8.    Dose,  2  to  10  fl.oz. 

2.  Decoctum  Sarsse  Compositum. — Sarsaparilla,  20 ;  Sassafras, 

Guaiacum  Wood,  Liquorice,  each  2 ;  Mezereon,  1 ; 
Water,  160.    Base,  2  to  10  fl.oz. 

3.  Extractum  Sarsae  Liquidum. — Spirituous    and  aqueous 

with  Sugar.    1  in  1.    Dose,  1  to  4  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  physiological  action  of  Sarsaparilla  is  unlmown,  the 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic  effects  which  follow  large  di'aughts  of 
its  fluid  preparations  heing  possihly  due  to  the  water  alone. 
It  is  tolerated  in  very  large  doses  by  the  stomach.  Smilacin 
is  excreted  in  the  urine. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  therapeutical 
value  of  Sarsaparilla.  Whilst  the  pharmacological  evidence 
is  negative,  the  cHnical  evidence  is  discordant,  some  authorities 
considering  it  an  alterative  drug  of  extraordinary  value  in 
syphiUs,  chronic  skin  diseases  and  rheumatism,  others  as 
entirely  worthless.  On  the  one  hand,  many  cases  of  these 
diseases  are  greatly  benefited  by  general  treatment,  with  rest, 
good  food,  baths,  and  abundance  of  warm  fluids  alone ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Sarsaparilla  is  almost  always  combined  with,  other 
drugs,  including  Guaiacum,  Sassafras,  Mezereon,  Iodide  of 
Potassium,  and  Mercury.  If  given,  it  is  indicated  in  old 
standing  cases  of  syphilis  in  feeble  subjects,  who  have  already 
suffered  from  the  abuse  of  Mercury  or  Iodine,  and  the  Com- 
pound Decoction  should  be  freely  used.  • 

LILIACEiE. 

Scilla. — Squill.  The  bulb  of  Urginea  Scilla ; 
divested  of  its  dry  membranous  outer  scales,  cut  into 
slices,  and  dried. 

CharaUers. — Slices  flattish  or  four-sided,  curved,  yellowishr 
white  or  somewhat  pinkish,  I  to  2  inches  long,  inodorous, 
disagreeably  bitter;  brittle  and  easily  pulverisablo  if  dry,  but. 
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tough  and  flexible  when  moist.  Siihslance  resembling  Scilla  : 
Tragacanth ;  translucent. 

Composition. — Squill  has  yielded  a  bitter  non-nitrogenou? 
glucoside  scillain,  also  scillipicrin  and  scillitoxin,  obscurely 
related  to  each  other ;  and  much  mticilage.    Dose,  I  to  3  gr. 

Freparations. 

1.  Acetum  Scillae. — 1  in  8  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid.    Dose,  15 

to  40  min. 

From  Acetum  Scillce  are  prepared  : 

a.  O-VYMEii  ScilLjE. — Acetum  Scillae  5,  with  8  of  Honey. 

Dose,  ^  to  1  fl.di'. 

b.  Sykupus  Scill^.— Acetum  Scillae  1,  with  2  of  SugHr. 

Dose,  ^  to  1  fl.dr. 

2.  Pilula  Scillse  Composita. — H ;  Ginger,  1 ;  Ammoniacum,  1  ; 

Hard  Soap,  1  :  Treacle,  2.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

3.  Pilula  Ipecacuanhse  cum  Scilla.— 1  ;  Compound  Powder 

of  Ipecacuanha,  3  ;  Ammoniacum,  1  ;  Treacle,  q.s.    I  of 
Opium  in  23|.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 
1.  Tinctura  Scillae.— 1  in  8  of  P*-oo/ Spirit.  Dose,  10  to  30  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  this  important  drug  so  closely  resembles 
that  of  digitalis  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  it  in  detail. 
The  student  is  therefore  referred  to  all  that  is  said  respecting 
Digitalis  at  page  341,  and  will  apply  it  to  Squill.  Briefly,  it 
produces  the  same  increase  of  vigour  and  diminution  of  fre- 
quency of  the  cardiac  action  ;"  the  same  contraction  of  the 
peripheral  vessels  and  rise  of  pres.'iui-e,  followed  liy  relaxation 
commencing  in  the  renal  arterioles ;  and  therefoie  the  same 
kind  of  diuresis. 

Squill  is  employed  in  the  same  class  of  cases  as  Digitalis, 
and  frequently  in  combination  with  this  drug,  diuretics  being 
most  active  when  given  together.  It  must  not  be  ordered 
continuously,  but  with  intermissions,  when  it  is  more  actively 
diuretic  and  less  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  kidneys. 

Two  properties,  however,  distinguish  Squill  from  Digitalis, 
and  have  to  be  carefully  observed:  1.  Squill  is  much  more 
irritant  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  even  than  digitalis, 
causing  vomiting  and  purging  in  full  doses,  and  is  very  liable 
to  produce  dyspepsia  even  in  medicinal  quantities  ;  it  must  thus 
often  be  withheld  when  most  clcai-ly  indicated.  2.  Squill  is  a 
powerful  expectorant.  Thi'^  notion  is  probably  a  remote  local 
one,  the  S'iillain  stimulating  the  structures  in  the  bronchial 
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wall  during  excretion,  as  it  imitates  the  gastro-intestinal  wall 
diu-ing  absorption,  m  this  respect  restmbling  Ipecacuanha 
(emetine)  and  Senega.  It  is  much  emploj'ed  as  a  stimulant 
expectorant  in  chronic  bronchitis,  where  the  indications  are  to 
increase  the  local  circulation  and  secretion,  to  accelerate  the 
removal  of  the  products,  to  strengthen  the  right  ventricle,  and 
to  promote  dim-esis.  It  is  contra-indicated  in  acute  bronchitis  ; 
and  must  also  be  withheld  in  phthisis,  where  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  feeble  or  deranged.  The  routine  use  of  Squill  for 
tough  of  every  kind  is  to  be  deprecated. 

Convallaria. — [Not  official.)  The  entire  plant  of 
Convallaria  majalis,  the  Lily  of  the  Yalley. 

Characters. — Leaves  radical,  usually  two,  oblong,  tapering 
at  both  ends,  4  to  6  inches  long.  Flower-stem  leafless,  radical, 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  drooping,  bell-thaped,  in  a 
loose  raceme. 

Composition.— JjWy  of  the  Valley  contains  two  glucosides, 
convallarin,  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water ;  and  convallamariti, 
white,  amorphous,  bitter,  and  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit. 

Non-ojfficial  Preparations. 
Extract  of  Convallaria. — Aqueous.    Lose,  2  to  8  gr.  Conval- 
lamarin. — Dose,  ^  to  2  gr.  An  Infusion  may  also  be  used. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

ConvaUaria  has  an  action  very  similar  to  that  of  Squill 
and  Digitalis :  in  medicinal  doses  it  slows  and  strengthens 
the  heart,  raises  the  blood  pressure,  and  is  a  decided  diuretic. 

It  has  proved  useful  in  some  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy  ;  but  it  is 
a  very  uncei'tain  remedy.  Like  the  two  other  drugs,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  gastro-intestinal  irritant,  this  effect  being  due 
to  the  convallarin,  whilst  convallamarin  acts  on  the  circxdation. 
Aqueous  preparations  and  convallamarin  are  therefore  given. 

Aloe  Barbadcnsis.— Barbadoes  Aloes.  The 
juice  M^hen  inspissated,  which  flows  from  the  trans- 
versely cut  bases  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe  vulgaris,  Bar- 
badoes and  Cura9oa  Aloes.    From  the  "West  Indies. 

Characters. — Deep  reddish-,  chocolate-,  or  dark-brown,  or 
almost  black ;  fracture  dull,  waxy,  sometimes  smooth  and 
glassy ;  opaque  in  mass,  in  thin  films  translucent  and  orange- 
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brown  ;  powder  dull  olive-yellow.  Odour  strong,  disagi-eeable , 
taste  bitter,  nauseous.  The  Cura(;oa  variety  is  more  glassy 
and  translucent  than  the  Barbadoes,  with  a  distinctive  odour. 
Moistened  with  spirit,  it  exhibits  microscopically  numerous 
crystals.  Almost  entirely  soluble  in  proof  spirit.  Substances 
resembling  Aloes :  Guaiacum  Resin  and  Resin  of  Jalap  ;  destitute 
of  bitter  taste. 

Aloe  Socotriiia* — Socotrine  Aloes.  The  juice, 
when  inspissated,  which  flows  from  the  transversely 
cut  bases  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe  Perryi,  and  probably 
other  species.  Imported  by  way  of  Bombay  and  Zanzi- 
bar, and  known  as  Socotrine  and  Zanzibar  Aloes. 

Characters. — Reddish-brown,  darkening  by  exposure  ;  frac- 
ture smooth  and  resinous,  rarely  rough  and  irregular ;  in  thin 
films  transparent,  orange-ruby-red  or  orange-brown;  powder 
bright  tawny  reddish-brown ;  odour  strong,  somewhat  agree- 
able ;  taste  very  bitter.  Almost  entirely  soluble  in  proof  spirit. 
Moistened  with  spirit  and  examined  microscopically,  it  exhi- 
bits numerous  crystals.  In  other  cases  it  is  opaque  and  liver- 
coloured,  and  is  then  known  as  Hepatic  Aloes. 

Coinjjosition. — Aloes  contains:  (1)  The  official  aloin ;  (2) 
aloe  resin,  a  brown  translucent  body,  insoluble  in  water ;  (3) 
gallic  acid,  in  small  quantity ;  (4)  a  volatile  oil,  the  source  of 
the  odour  of  Aloes  ;  and  various  less  important  bodies.  Bost 
of  either  kind  of  Aloes,  2  to  6  gi\ 

Freparations. 
A.  Of  Aloe  Barbadensis : 

1.  Aloin. — Aloin,  CigHigOy.  A  crystalline  substance  extracted 

from  Aloes  by  solvents  and  purified  by  recrystallisation. 

Characters. — Tufts  of  acicular  crystals ;  yellow ;  inodorous ; 
liaving  the  taste  of  Aloes.  Solubility :  Sparingly  in  cold  water, 
more  so  in  cold  spirit,  freelj''  in  hot  fluids ;  not  in  ether.  Not 
readily  altered  in  acidified  or  neutral  solutions  ;  rapidly  altered 
in  alkaline  fluids.  As  obtained  from  the  different  varieties  of 
Aloes,  the  products  differ  slightly  ;  but  they  are  isomeric  in  the 
anhydrous  state,  and  their  medicinal  properties  are  similar. 
Dose,  J  to  2  gr. 

2.  Enema  Aloes. — 40  gr. ;  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  15  gr. ; 

Mucilage  of  Starch,  10  fl.oz.    For  one  enema. 

3.  Extractum  Aloes  Barbadensis.— Aqueous,  1^  in  1.  i)o*c, 

1  to  6  gr. 
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4.  Pilula  Aloes  Baxbadensis.— Aloes,  2;  Hard  Soap,  1;  Oil 

of  Caraway,  \ ;  Confection  of  Eoses,  1.  Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

5.  Pilula  Aloes  etFerri. — Aloes,  2  ;  Sulphate  of  Iron,  \\ ;  Com- 

pound powder  of  Cinnamon,  3  ;  Confection  of  Koses,  4. 
Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

Barbadoes  Aloes  is  also  an  impoi-tant  ingredient  of:  Pilula 
Cambogiae  Composita  (1  in  6),  Pilula  Colocynthidis  Composita 
(1  in  3),  and  PUula  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami  (1  in  4^). 

B.  Of  Aloe  Socotrina: 

1.  Aloin.    See  page  392. 

2.  Enema  Aloes.    See  page  392. 

3.  Extractum  Aloes  Socotrinae. — Aqueous.  2inl.  i)ose,  lto6gr. 

From  Extractum  Aloes  Socotrina  is  prepared: 
Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum. — Extract,  2  ;  Myrrh,  1  ; 
Saffron,  1  ;  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  1 ;  Extract  of 
Liquorice,  8  ;  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms, 
60 ;  Water  to  make  200.  4|  gr.  in  1  fl.oz.  Dose, 
I  to  2  fl.oz. 

Extractum  Aloes  SocotrinxB  is  also  an  ingredient  q/" Extractum 
Colocynthidis  Compositum  ;  1  in  2 J  nearly. 

4.  Pilula  Aloes  Socotrinae. — 2  ;  Soap,  1 ;  Volatile  Oil  of  Nut- 

meg, i- ;  Confection  of  Roses,  1.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 
o.  Pilula  Aloes  et  Asafoetidae. — Aloes,  Asafoetida,  Hard  Soap, 
Confection  of  Roses;  of  each  1.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

6.  Pilula  Aloes  et  Mjmrhse. — 2  ;  Myrrh,  1 ;  Saffron,  \  ;  Treacle, 

1 ;  Glycerine,  q.s.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

7.  Tinctura  Aloes. — 1  ;  Extract  of  liiquorice,  3;  Proof  Spirit, 

40.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 

8.  Viniun  Aloes.— 8  fully;  Ginger,  1  ;  Cardamoms,  1;  Sherry, 

240.    Nearly  2  gr.  in  1  fl.dr.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl  dr. 
Socotrine  Aloes  is  also  an  ingredient  of:  Pilula  Rhei  Com- 
posita, 1  in  6  ;  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita,  1  in  60. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Aloes  acts  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines  as  a  bitter  and 
purgative.  The  former  effect  is  fully  described  under  Calimha: 
Riidix,  page  204.  As  a  purgative,  Aloes  is  peculiar  in  acting 
chiefly  upon  the  colon.  Ten  to  fifteen  hours,  or  oven  more, 
after  an  ordinary  dose  (rarely  sooner),  a  soft,  formed,  or  slightly 
relaxed  motion  is  passed.    Very  large  doses  may  not  act  more 
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quickly,  but  much  more  violently,  with  pain,  straining,  and 
possibly  bleeding  from  the  reotum.  Aloes  is  thus  the  slowest 
of  all  purgatives.  The  presence  of  bile  is  believed  to  be  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  action  of  the  purgative  Aloin,  and  the  drug 
is,  in  turn,  a  stimulant  of  the  biliary  flow.  The  pelvic  circu- 
lation generall}%  as  well  as  that  of  the  rectum,  is  excited  by 
Aloes,  which  may  cause  haemorrhoids  and  haemorrhage  from 
the  bowel,  increased  uterine  activity,  menstruation,  possibly 
menorrhagia,  and  even  abortion,  if  it  be  given  in  large  doses, 
to  certain  subjects,  or  too  frequently. 

Aloes  is  used  as  one  of  our  most  valuable  purgatives  in 
suitable  cases.  It  is  especially  indicated  in  habitual  constipa- 
tion due  to  languor  of  the  colon,  with  atonic  dyspepsia  and 
hypochondriacal  despondent  feelings.  It  improves  instead  of 
deranging  digestion,  and  gains  instead  of  losing  in  activity  by 
repetition ;  its  laxative  effect,  too,  is  of  a  natural  character,  if 
its  griping  action  be  covered  by  carminatives  as  in  most  of  the 
official  preparations.  It  must,  however,  be  avoided  in  irritable 
states  of  the  rectum,  hsemoiThoids,  menorrhagia,  and  pregnancy, 
unless  given  with  care.  Aloes  is  an  ingredient  of  almost  all 
the  compound  pills  in  ordinary  use  for  habitual  constipation, 
those  e.g.  of  Rhubarb,  Colocynth,  and  Gamboge ;  and  the 
Extract  is  also  given  with  Extract  of  Belladonna,  Nux  Vomica, 
Sulphate  of  Iron,  or  Quinine,  as  a  dinner-pill.  The  Compound 
Decoction  is  perhaps  the  best  preparation,  being  paiticularly 
valuable  in  the  constipation  of  children  with  hard  motions, 
vermes,  indigestion,  and  derangement  of  the  general  health. 

The  action  of  Aloes  on  the  pelvic  circulation  constitutes  it 
a  uterine  stimulant,  and  it  is  given  with  success  as  the  Aloes 
and  Myi-rh  Pill  in  the  amenorrhoea  of  young  women,  so  often 
associated  with  chronic  constipation  and  dyspepsia.  The  Aloes 
and  Iron  Pill  is  probably  the  most  valuable  of  all  remedies  in 
the  anaemia,  ameuoiTh(jca,  and  constipation  of  girls  at  and 
after  puberty.    Enema  Aloes  is  anthelmintic. 

2.   ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD;   SPECIFIC,  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Aloin  enters  tlie  blood  and  tissues,  and  is  excreted  at  least 
in  the  milk. 

MELANTHACEiE. 
Veratra  Viridis Khizoma.— Green  Hellebore 
PwHizoME.    The  dt'ied  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Vera- 
trum  viride. 

CAffrrtcto-s.— Entire,  sliced,  or  divided;  rootlets  attached 
or  not.    Entii-e  rhizome  1  to  2  inches  or  more  long,  f  inch  or 
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more  in  diameter  ;  erect,  obconical,  obtuse  at  apex  ;  dark  l.rown 
fxternally,  whitish  within.  Upper  end  may  bear  remains  of 
leaves ;  and  gives  off  numerous  shrivelled  yellowish-white  long 
rootlets;  or  the  latter  are  detached  and  mixed  with  it,  the 
rhizome  being  then  scarred.  Inodorous;  the  powder  exciting 
sneezing.  Taste  bitterish,  very  acrid.  Substances  resembling 
Veratnm  Viride :  Valerian,  Serpentary,  and  Arnica,  (q.v.). 
Verati-um  has  thicker  rootlets  and  no  odour. 

Composition. — Veratrum  Viride  contains  a  mixture  of 
alkaloids,  which  have  been  variously  separated  and  named  by 
ditlerent  phai-macologists  veratrine,  veratroidine,  cevadiue,  ev- 
l  adilline,  and  jervine.    Dose  of  powdered  rhizome,  1  to  3  gr. 

Preparation. 

Tinctura  Veratri  Viridis. — 1  in  5  of  Spirit.    Base,  5  to  20  min. 

Sabadilla.— Cevadilla.  The  dried  ripe  seeds  of 
Schcenocaulon  officinale  ;  sometimes  mixed  with  their 
pericarps. 

Characters. — About  i  inch  or  less  long ;  narrow,  fusiform, 
prolonged  above  into  a  membranous  wing ;  compressed,  shining, 
wrinkled,  blackish-brown.  Inodorous;  powder  producing 
violent  sneezing.    Taste,  bitter,  acrid. 

Composition. — The  chief  active  constituent  of  Sabadilla  is 
the  official  alkaloid  veratrine,  probably  associated  with  other 
allied  bodies,  including  cevadine  and  cevadilline. 

From  Sabadi/l"  is  made: 

Veratrina  (C.^yHgjNOn  ?).— An  alkaloid  or  mixture  of 
alkaloids  obtained  from  Cevadilla ;  not  quite  pure. 

Source. — Obtained  from  Cevadilla  by  (1)  making  and  con- 
centrating a  tincture  of  the  seeds  ;  (2)  pouringit  into 
water  to  precipitate  resins,  and  filtering:  (3)  pre- 
cipitating crude  Veratrine  from  the  filtrate  by 
NH4HO,  and  washing;  (4)  purifying  by  solution  in 
HCl,  digestion  with  charcoal,  reprecipitation  with 
NH4HO,  filtration,  washing,  and  drying. 

Characters. — Pale  grey,  amorphous;  odourless,  but  very 
irritant  to  nostrils  ;  strongly  and  persistently  bitter  ; 
very  acrid;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  spirit. 
"With  H0SO4  forms  a  deep  red  solution  exhibiting  a 
green  fluorescence  by  reflected  light.  Warmed  with 
HCl,  it  dissolves,  with  production  of  a  blood-red 
colour.    Dose,  j\  to  Jg  gr.  carefully  divided  in  pill. 
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Preparation. 

Unguentum  Veuatrin/E. — 8  gr.  to  1  oz.  of  Paraffin,  with 
Olive  Oil  1  fl.dr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES.- 

Externally,  the  powdered  Seeds  and  Yeratrine  are  first 
powerful  irritants  and  then  depressants  to  the  nerves  and 
vessels,  causing  pricking  burning  sensations  and  redness  of  the 
skin,  followed  by  loss  of  sensibility  and  vesication.  Unguen- 
tum Veratringe  is  therefore  applied  to  relieve  neuralgic  and 
rheumatic  pains,  but  the  alkaloid  is  absorbed  by  the  unbroken 
skin,  and  may  produce  its  powerful  specific  eifects. 

Inhaled  or  sniffed  into  the  nose,  these  substances  cause 
violent  sneezing  and  cough,  manifestly  by  irritation  of  the 
nerves.    jSo  use  is  made  of  this  property. 

Internally,  reflex  salivation,  dysphagia,  epigastric  heat  and 
pain,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  indicate  the  irritant  effect  of 
these  drugs  on  the  alimentarj'-  canal 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

Veratrine  enters  the  blood  rapidly  from  the  skin  or  mucous 
surfaces.  Leucocytes  (out  of  the  body)  are  paralysed  or  kiUed 
by  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkaloid. 

3.  SPECIFIC  ACTION  AND  USES,  AND  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION. 

Veratrine  may  be  found  in  the  various  organs  after  admini- 
stration. Full  doses  produce,  in  addition  to  the  painful 
vomiting  of  local  origin,  great  muscular  prostration,  faintness, 
and  finally  collapse,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  slow, 
feeble,  or  irregular  pulse,  feeble  respiration,  cold  sweats,  fall 
of  temperature,  occasional  muscular  twitching  and  creeping, 
and  itching  sensations  on  the  skin.  It  has  now  been  proved 
that  these  phenomena  are  not  referable  to  the  cerebrum,  which 
remains  unaffected,  with  perfect  consciousness;  nor  to  the 
motor  centres  of  the  cord,  nor  motor  nerves,  all  of  wliich  are 
but  slightly  depressed.  The  muscles  are  the  organs  attacked 
by  veratrine,  which  produces  a  highly  remarkable  lengthening 
of  the  contraction,  the  descending  portion  of  the  muscle  curve 
(phase  of  relaxation)  being  fifty  times  its  ordinary  length. 
Therewith  the  force  of  the  contraction  is  increased.  These 
two  eft'ects  are  so  marked  that  the  muscle  appears  to  be  in  a 
state  of  tetanus,  but  the  curve  is  really  a  single  contraction, 
and  not  a  fusion  of  closely  repeated  simple  spasms.  Larger 
doses  cause  weakness  of  the  muscles  and  finally  paralysis. 
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The  heart,  after  primary  acceleration,  is  affected  just 
•like  the  voluntary  muscles,  its  contractions  becoming  greatly 
lengthened,  and  thus  its  frequency  reduced  (even  by  20  to  60 
beats  per  minute  in  fever),  long  pauses  occurring  at  the  end 
of  systole.  Irregularity,  acceleration  with  feebltness,  and 
finally  paralysis,  are  the  result  of  larger  doses.  The  Uood 
■pressure  rises  at  first,  falls  during  the  stage  of  infrequency,  and 
is  then  dangerously  lowered.  The  primary  stimulation  of  the 
heart  and  vessels,  and  part  of  the  succeeding  depression,  occur 
through  the  centres  in  the  medulla,  liespiration  is  first  ac- 
celerated, then  slowed,  and  finally  aiTcsted  through  the  centre, 
the  muscles,  and  the  pulmonary  vagus  ;  the  movements  exhibit- 
ing expiratory  pauses  and  irregularity.  The  fall  of  temperature, 
which  may  amotmt  to  several  degrees  in  fever,  appears  to  be 
referable  to  the  circulatory  failure. 

The  specific-  uses  of  Veratrine  depend  on  its  depressing 
action  on  the  heart,  vessels,  and  body  temperature  :  that  is,  it 
is  a  powerful  antipyretic.  It  has  been  recommended  for  tlie 
same  conditions  as  Aconite,  namely,  acute  febrile  processes  in 
strong  subjects,  such  as  sthenic  pneumonia  and  amte  rheu- 
matism. If  it  be  considered  safe  and  desirable  to  treat  such 
cases  with  powerful  depressant  measures,  Veralrine  may  be  used ; 
but  in  England,  at  least,  the  opposite  line  of  treatment  is 
generally  followed,  and  every  lowering  influence  on  the  heart 
carefully  avoided.  In  aneui-ysm  and  in  haemorrhage,  where 
the  blood  pressure  has  to  be  reduced,  Veratrine  cautiously 
given,  or  the  Tinctura  Veratri  Vii-idis,  may  be  of  service. 

Veratrine  quickly  appears  in  the  uiine,  being  excreted  by 
the  kidneys  unchanged. 

Colchici  Coi-imis.— CoLCHicuM  Corm.  The 
fresh  corm  of  Colchicum  autumnale,  collected  about 
the  end  of  June  ;  and  the  same  stripped  of  its  coats, 
sliced  transversely,  and  dried  at  a  tempei^ature  not 
exceeding  150°  Fahr. 

Characters. — Fresh  corm  about  1^  inches  long,  1  inch  broad, 
conical,  flattened  on  one  side,  rounded  on  the  other.  Outer 
coat  thin,  brown,  membranous ;  inner  reddish-yellow.  In- 
ternally white,  solid,  yielding  a  milky  juice  of  a  bitter  taste 
and  disagreeable  odour.  Dried  slices  -^l  or  a  inch  thick,  yel- 
lowish at  circumference,  somewhat  renifoi-m  in  outline  ;  surfaces 
firm,  whitish,  amylaceous;  fracture  short;  no  odour;  taste 
bitter,    duhslances  somewhat  resembling  Culchicum:  Tragacanth 
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and  Squill,  which  have  different  textures,  and  are  not  kidney- 
shaped.  Incompatibles. — Tincture  of  Iodine,  Guaiacum,  and  all 
astringent  preparations.    Dose,  2  to  8  gr.  in  powder. 

Colchici  Semiiia.  —  CoLCHicuM  Seeds.  The 
seeds  of  Colchicum  autumnale,  collected  when  fully 
ripe,  about  the  end  of  July,  and  carefully  dried. 

Characters. — About  ^  inch  in  diameter,  subglobular, 
pointed  at  the  hilum ;  reddish-brown;  rough,  very  hard, 
difficult  to  powder;  no  odour;  taste  bitter,  acrid.  Substance 
resembling  Colchicum  Seeds:  Black  Mustard,  which  is  smaller. 

Composition. — Colchicum  contains  an  amorphous,  yellowish, 
bitter  alkaloid,  colchicine,  CizHigNOg,  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  spirit ;  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  etc. 

Freparations. 

A.  Of  Colchici  Cormus  : 

1.  Extractum  Colchici. — 25  of  fresh  Corm  in  1.    A  fresh  Ex- 

tract.   Do^e,  i  to  2  gr. 

2.  Extractum  Colchici  Aceticum.— 18  of  fresh  Corm  in  1. 

Made  like  the  fresh  Extract,  Acetic  Acid  being  first 
added  to  the  crushed  corms.    Dose,  J  to  2  gr. 

3.  Vinum  Colchici.— 1  of  dried  Corm  in  5  of  Sherry,  Do.se, 

10  to  30  min. 

B.  Of  Colchici  Semina  : 

Tinctura  Colchici  Seminum.— 1  in  8  of  Proof  Spirit.  Dose, 
10  to  30  min. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  physiological  action  of  Colchicum  is  imperfectly 
tmderstood,  and  affords  but  a  partial  explanation  of  its  em- 
pirical use. 

Liternally  it  is  a  gastro-intestinal  irritant,  actmg  as  an 
emetic  and  purgative  in  full  doses,  the  stools  containing  a 
decided  increase  of  bile,  partly  referable  to  a  direct  cholagogue 
effect  of  the  drug.  Colchicine  appears  to  enter  the  blood  and 
tissues,  and  to  act  chiefly  upon  the  central  nervous  system. 
The  convolutions  and  spinal  cord  are  depressed,  large  doses 
causing  loss  of  sensibility  and  consciousness,  and  diminishmg 
reflex  excitability.  The  peripheral  sensory  nerves  are  also 
paralysed ;  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles  remam  unaffected. 
The  respiratory  centre  is  lowered  in  activity,  and  death  occurs 
by  asphyxia.    The  heart  is  weakened,  the  pulse  even  becommg 
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intermittent ;  tut  this  effect  is  believed  to  be  entirely  secondary 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  respiration..  The  kidneys  are  hyper- 
aemic,  and  the  amount  of  urine  diminished ;  the  uric  acid  and 
probably  the  urea  are  increased  in  quantity.  The  skin  perspires. 

Colchiciun  is  chiefly  used  to  relieve  the  pain  and  inflam- 
mation, and  shorten  the  duration,  of  acute  gout,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  usually  given  in  doses  capable  of  producing  some 
of  the  above  physiological  effects,  including  an  increase  of 
uric  acid.  It  is  most  successful  in  first  attacks  in  young 
robust  subjects ;  less  useful,  and  to  be  used  with  caution,  in 
the  chronic  gout  of  old  or  weakly  individuals  ;  occasionally  it 
completely  fails  to  afford  relief.  It  is  generally  prescribed  as 
the  Vinum  with  alkaline  purgative  salines.  In  some  acute 
gouty  affections  of  other  parts  than  the  joints,  such  as  bron- 
chitis, hepatic  congestion,  neuralgia,  and  urethritis,  C'olchicum 
occasionally  relieves.  It  is  worse  than  useless  in  rheumatism. 
The  Extract  may  be  added  to  purgative  pills  as  a  cholagogue. 

GRAMINACE^. 
Farina  Tritici.— Wheaten  Flour.    The  grain 
of  Wheat,  Triticum  sativum,  ground  and  sifted. 
Characters. — Familiar. 

Composition. — Flour  consists  chiefly  of  glittnn  and  starch, 
with  gum,  sugar,  mucilage,  and  tvater. 

From  Farina  Tritici  is  made  : 
Mica  Panis. — Crumb  of  Bread. 

Mica  Funis  is  contained  in  Cataplasma  Carbonis. 
Farina  Tritici  is  also  contained  in  Cataplasma  Fermenti. 

AmyluHi.— Starch.  The  starch  procured  from 
the  grains  of  Wheat,  Tx-iticura  sativum  ;  Maize.  Zea 
Mays  ;  and  Kice,  Oryza  sativa. 

Characters. — White  columnar  masses  or  powder ;  inodorous. 
Mixed  with  boiling  water  and  cooled,  it  gives  a  deep  blue  colour 
with  iodine. 

Preparations. 

1.  Glycerinum  Amyli.— 1  to  8  of  Glycerine  and  Water  by 

measure  ;  heated  to  240°  Fahr.  A  jelly-like  preparation. 

2.  Mucilago  Amyli.— 1  in  40  ;  triturated  in  Water,  and  boiled. 

Amylum  is  also  contained  in  Pulvis  Tragacanthos  Compo- 
situs;    Glycerinum  Amyli  in  Suppositoria  Acidi 
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Carbolici  cum  Sapone,  Suppositoria  Acidi  Tannici 
cum  Sapone,  Suppositoria  Morphinse  cum  Sapone; 
Miicilago  Amyli  in  several  Enemata. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Flour,  Bread,  and  Starch,  nutritive  materials  of  the  first 
order,  are  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopcnia  for  pharmaceu- 
tical purposes  only.  Externally  Starch  is  protective  and  ab- 
sorbent, in  the  form  of  "  dusting  powder''  for  delicate  or  diseased 
conditions  of  the  skin.  The  Glycerinum  is  an  excellent  basis 
for  some  ointments,  and  a  protective  in  chapped  conditions  of 
the  skin.  Internally  the  Mucilage  is  the  vehicle  of  all  the 
official  Enemata  except  those  of  Tobacco  and  Asafoetida.  It 
is  also  an  antidote  in  poisoning  by  iodine,  but  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  emetic. 

Ifordcum  Decorticatum. — Pearl  Barley. 
The  dried  seed  of  Hordeum  disticbon,  divested  of 
its  integuments.    Cultivated  in  Britain. 

Characters. — White,  rounded,  with  a  trace  of  the  longi- 
tudinal furrow.    Taste  and  odour  farinaceous. 

Composition. — Barley  consists  of  starch,  gluten,  sugar,  etc. 

Preparation. 

Decoctum  Hordei.    "  Barley  Water."  — 1  boiled  in  15  of  Water. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Barley  Water  is  nutritive  and  demulcent,  used  in  catarrh 
®f  the  throat,  and  of  the  respiratory  and  urinary  organs. 

Malt  Extract.  (i\^oi!  official.) — A  syrupy  yel- 
lowish-brown fluid,  with  a  sweet  taste ;  made  by 
acting  on  malt,  or  a  mixture  of  malt  and  flour,  by 
water  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  124°  Fahr. 

Composition.— Malt  Extract  consists  chiefly  of  maltose;  dex- 
trin; albumens,  including  an  active  ferment  diastase;  and  the 
soluble  phosphates  of  the  barley.  Good  specimens  have  active 
diastasic  properties,  i.e.  convert  several  times  their  bulk 
of  starch  into  sugar.    2)ose,  1  to  4  dr. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 

Malt  Extract  is  both  directly  and  indirectly  nutritive, 
containing,  as  it  does,  not  only  food  elements,  but  also  active 
diastase,  which  converts  the  starch  of  bread  and  other  farinas 
into  sugar.  It  is  used  in  wasting  diseases.  As  diastase  is  most 
active  in  alkaline  fluids.  Malt  Extract  should  be  given  not 
less  than  two  hours  after  a  meal,  when  the  acid  of  the  stomach 
is  exhausted  ;  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  warm  food  a  short  time 
before  the  latter  is  taken.  Maltose  is  a  forai  of  sugar  which 
does  not  readily  give  rise  to  acidity  and  dyspepsia. 

Erg-Ota — Ergot.  The  sclerotium  of  Claviceps 
purpurea,  pvoduced  between  the  pales,  and  replaciiK^ 
the  grain,  of  Secale  cereale,  the  Rye. 

C7?«r«c/;e»-s. - -Subcyhndrical,  tapering,  curved;  \  to  H 
inches  long;  longitudinally  fiuTowed  on  each  side,  especially 
the  concave;  cracked;  violet-purple  without,  pinkish-while 
withm ;  fracture  sh ort.  Odour  pecuhar,  disagreeable,  especiallv 
if  tntui'ated  with  solution  of  potash ;  taste  ujawkish,  rancid.  " 

_  Coni.po!iition.—¥si:go\,  is  beheved  to  contain  three  important 
bodies:  (1)  SphaccUnic  acid,  a  non-nitrogenous,  resinous-lookino- 
very  hygroscopic,  unstable  body,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  m 
alcohol ;  its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
decomposed  ;  (2)  cornntine,  an  alkaloid  ;  and  (3)  enjotinic  acid 
a  glucoside.  Besides  these  there  occur  in  Ergot  30  per  cent,  of 
a  fixed  oil,  colouring  matter,  mannite,  abundance  of  potassium 
.salts,  and  several  unimportant  alkaloids.    Dose,  20  to  30  gr. 

Preparations. 

1.  Extractum  Ergotse  Liquidum.— I  in  1.    Aqueous  with 

bpirit  added.    Dose,  15  to  30  min. 

From  Extractum.  Errjotce  Liquidiun  is  made  : 

Ergotinum— Ergotin.  Purified  extract  of  Ergot  •  Bon- 
jean's  Ergotine.  Made  by  evaporating  the  Liquid 
Extract  to  a  syrup,  cooling,  mixing  with  Spirit, 
faltering,  and  evaporating.    Dose,  2  to  5  gr. 

Preparaliou . 

Injectio  EuooTmi  HvronEiniic.A.-l  to  2  of  Camphor 
Water.  It  is  best  made  as  required.  Dose 
hypodermically,  3  to  10  min. 

2.  Infusum  Ergotse.- 1  in  40.    Dose,  1  to  2  fl.oz 

3.  Tinctura  Ergotse. -1  in  4  of  Proo/ Spirit.  Dose,  5  to  30  min 

2  A— 8 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  L'SES. 

In  large  doses  Ergot  is  a  gastro-intestinal  irritant,  but 
moderate  doses  may  be  given  almost  indefinitely  without  dis- 
turbing the  stomach  or  bowels.  Most  of  the  ergotinic  ai;id  is 
either  decomposed  in  the  intestine  into  an  inert  substance  and 
glucose,  or  escapes  unabsorbed  by  the  bowel. 

2.  ACTION  IN  THE  HLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

The  active  principles  of  Ergot  which  enter  the  biood  produce 
no  appreciable  change  on  it.    Thence  they  pass  into  the  tissues 
and  organs,  and  set  up  well-marked  symptoms,  if  given  in  full 
doses  for  a  sufficient  time.    The  parts  chiefly  affected  are  the 
circulation,  central  nervous  system,  respii-ation,  intestines,  and 
uterus.    The  arteries  become  distinctly  smaller  under  Ergot. 
Pure  sphacelinic  acid  causes  powerful  contraction,  followed  in 
animals  by  degeneration,  of  the  walls  of  the  arterioles.  (Ergo- 
tinic acid  has  a  moderately  dilating  influence  on  the  vessels.) 
The  blood  pressure  rises.    The  heart  is  reduced  in  frequency 
by  Ergot,  sometimes  twenty  to  thirty-six  beats  per  minute,  and 
becomes  feeble  and  ii-regular  at  last,  apparently  through  the 
vagus.    With  respect  to  the  nervous  system,  the  highest  centres 
(cerebral)  are  not  directly  influenced  by  Ergot ;  possibly  the 
circulation  may  be  disturbed  in  the  brain.    The  spinal  cord  is 
markedly  affected,  a  series  of  nervous  phenomena  being  the 
result  diu-inglife,  and  definite  changes  found  in  the  pcsterior 
(Burdach's)  columns  after  death.    The  patient  first  complains 
of  creeping  sensations  in  the  limbs,  as  if  an  insect  were  running 
along  the  skin  ;  sudden  painful  cramps  or  t\yitchings  of  the 
legs  follow;  the  gait  becomes  staggering  (ataxic) ;  and  convul- 
sions, with  loss  of  sensibility  and  motion,  may  ensue.  These 
spinal  effects  are  chiefly  seen  in  cases  of  chi-onic  "  ergotism," 
where  the  drug  has  been  consumed  in  large  quantity  m  rye 
bread ;  they  may  be  mot  with  clinically ;  and  appear  to  be 
referable  partly  to  vascular  disturbance  or  disease,  partly  to  a 
depressing  action  of  ergotinic  acid.    Cramps  and  rigidity  of 
tlio  muscles  are  induced  by  cornutine.    Respiration  becomes 
infrequent  after  large  doses  of  Ergot :  death  occurs  by  asphyxia^ 
The    intestine    is   peculiarly    blanched    under    Ergot,  and 
consequently  excited  to  peristaltic  movements.    The  uterus 
becomes  siniilarlv  anai'mic  and  contracts  actively,  especially  if 
pregnant,  and  still  more  if  parturition  have  commenced,  when 
lon^  and  powerful  pains  are  dcveloiied.    These  effects  of  Ergot 
on  the  bowels  and  womb  have  also  been  referred  to  stimuktion 
of  their  spinal  centres :  they  are  certainly  due  to  the  action  of 
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the  sphacelinic  acid  and  cornutine  ;  not  to  that  of  the  crgotinic 
acid.  The  body  temperature  falls.  Gangrene  freciuently  le- 
sults  from  the  protracted  use  of  ergotised  meal  as  an  article  of 
diet ;  and  it  can  be  rapidly  induced  by  administering  spliace- 
iinic  acid  to  animals. 

3.  SPECIFIC  USES. 

Ergot  is  used  chiefly  to  control  hajmorrhage  and  to  excite 
or  increase  uterine  contiaction.  As  a  hasmostatiu,  acting 
apparently  by  contracting  or  even  closing  llie  arterioles  and 
thus  promoting  coagulation  within  them,  it  is  extensively 
eniployed  in  hajuioptysis,  htematemesis,  and  menoriliagia, 
either  as  the  Liquid  Extract  given  by  the  mouth,  or  as  the 
Hypodermic  Injection  of  Ergotin. 

The  use  of  Ergot  in  the  second  stage  of  labour  should  be 
confined  to  cases  of  uterine  inertia  where  there  is  no  obstacle 
in  the  passages  :  so  frequently  is  this  ecbolic  abused,  tliat  it  is 
calculated  more  harm  than  good  has  resulted  froui  the  discovery 
of  its  action  in  parturition.  After  the  completion  of  the  second 
stage.  Ergot  may  be  more  safely  given  to  expel  Ihe  placenta 
and  clots,  and  ensure  contraction  of  the  womb ;  whilst  in  post 
partmn  hemorrhage  it  is  an  invahiable  adjuvant  to  more  im- 
mediate remedies.  In  polypus  uteri,  chronic  metritis,  sub- 
involution, etc.,  Ergot  is  also  used  with  success. 

The  action  of  Ergot  on  the  spinal  cord  suggests  its  rational 
application  in  paraplegia  of  inflammatory  origin,  sclerosis,  etc., 
and  instances  of  recovery  under  its  influence  are  recorded.  It 
has  also  Ijcen  used  in  chorea,  general  paralysis,  and  recuiTcnt 
mama  referable  to  cerebral  hyperajmia. 

4.   REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Ergot  reduces  the  amount  of  the  urine,  sweat,  and  milk 

more  probably  by  affecting  the  local  blood  pressure  and  tlie 
gland  centres  in  the  brain  and  sjjinal  cord,  than  by  a 
direct  action  on  the  excreting  cells.  It  is  a  \  aluable  remedy 
m  .some  cases  of  polyuria  (diabetes  insipidus),  very  rarely  iii 
saccharine  (true)  diabetes.  The  sweats  of  phthisis  are  said  to 
be  controlled  by  Ergot.  As  an  antigalactagogue  it  is  but 
seldom  employed. 

5.  ACTION  AND  USES  OI'  TUE  CONSTITUENTS  OE  ERGOT. 

These  have  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  description 
JM-gotinic  acid  appears  to  be  useless.    Sphacelinic  acid  pro.aises 
to  become  a  valuable  htcmostatic  and  ecbolic.    The  action  of 
cornutine  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
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Saccliai'iim  IPui'Bficatiiin.— PtEFiNED  Su(;ar. 
CioHooOj-]. 

Characters. — Familiar.  Solnhiliti/:  100  in  45  of  water,  in 
10,000  of  spirit.  It  increases  the  solubility  of  lime  in  water; 
see  Liquor  C'alcis  Siiccharntiis,  page  52. 

Preparation. 

Syrupus. — 1  in  1 J  of  "Water,  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Suffar  or  Sijrnp  is  contained  in  all  SjTups  or  Lozenges, 
several  Confections,  and  various  Mixtures,  Pills,  Powders,  etc. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Sugar  is  nutritive  and  demulcent,  but  in  medicine  is 
chiefly  used  to  cover  the  taste  of  other  drugs. 

Tlicviaca.— Treacle.  The  uncrystallised  i-esidiie 
of  the  refining  of  Sugar. 

Characters.^k  thick  golden  sja-up  ;  sweet;  fermentable. 

Theriaca  is  an  ingredient  of  many  jiills,  and  of  Tinctura 
Chloroformi  et  Morphinne. 

ACTION  AND  USE. 

Treacle  is  demulcent,  nutritive,  and  slightly  laxative. 

It  is  also  employed  in  pharmacy. 

FILICES. 

Filix  Mas  Male   Fern.    The  rhizome  Avith 

tlie  persistent  bases  of  the  petioles  of  Aspidium  Filix 
mas.  Collected  late  in  the  autumn ;  divested  of  its 
scales,  roots,  and  all  dead  portions;  and  carefully 
dried  with  a  gentle  heat.  Should  not  be  used  if 
more  than  a  year  old. 

Characters.— Yrom.  ?>  to  6  or  more  inches  long  ;  the  rhizome 
4  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  entirely  covered  by  the  darlc  brown 
bases  of  the  petioles ;  brown  without,  yellowish- white  or 
brownish  within.  (Jdour  feeble,  disagreeable! ;  taste  sweetisb, 
astringent  at  iirst,  subsequently  bitter,  nauseous. 

Composition.— MixlQ  Fern  contains  a  colourless  crystalline 
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body,  filicic  acid,  Gj4Hi80g,  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  taiiiwi,  and 
resins.  Which  of  these  may  be  the  active  principle  is  uncertain. 
Dose  of  the  powder,  60  to  180  gr. 

Prepai  ation. 

Extractum  Filicis  Liquidum. — "  Oil  of  Male  Fern."  Made  by 
percolating  with  Ether,  and  then  evaporating  or  dis- 
tilling off  the  Ether.    Bose,  15  to  30  niin.  in  emulsion. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Male  Fern  is  an  active  anthelmintic,  peculiarly  destructive 
to  the  tape-worm.  It  is  less  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels 
than  Kousso  and  Kamala,  and  should  be  j)receded,  and  perhaps 
followed,  by  a  purgative.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  jnost  suc- 
cessful of  anthelmintics  when  properly  employed. 

LICHENES. 

Cetraria„— Iceland  Moss.  The  dried  lielieii, 
Cetraria  islandica. 

Characters. — Foliaceous,  much  branched  into  lobes ;  crisp, 
smooth ;  brown  or  greyish-white  above,  whitish  beneath,  witli 
small  white  depressions.  Almost  odourless  when  dry ;  moistened 
with  water,  it  has  a  seaweed-like  odour.  Taste  mucilaginous, 
slightly  bitter.    A  strong  decoction  gelatinises  on  cooling. 

Composition. — Cetraria  contains  10  per  cent,  of  starch  ; 
20  per  cent,  of  lichenin,  CJijoOj,  a  starch-like  powder,  striking 
a  reddish-blue  with  iodine ;  and  two  bitter  acids,  cctraric  acid, 
H-jCs^HygOig,  and  lichesterinic  acid,  0^4112403. 

Preparation. 

Decootum  Cetrariae.— 1  in  20.    Dose,  1  to  4  fi.oz. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Iceland  Moss  is  at  once  a  bitter  tonic  and  nutritive  sub- 
stance, but  is  not  in  general  use. 

Litmus.— A  blue  pigment  prepared  from  various 
species  of  Roccella.  Used  only  as  a  chemical  test. 
Appendix  B.  P. 

Characters — Small  blue  lumps,  readily  reduced  to  powder. 
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Prcparaiions. 

1.  Solution  of  Litmus. — Spirituous  and  aqueous.    1  in  10. 

2.  Blue  Litmus  Paper. 

3.  Red  Litmus  Paper. 

FUNGI. 

CerevisisE  Fermenliaaas. — Beer  Yeast.  The 
ferment  obtained  in  brewing  beer,  and  produced  by 
Saccharoinyces  (Torula)  cerevisise. 

Characters. — Viscid,  semiiiuid,  frothy,  exhibiting  under  the 
microscope  numerous  roundish  or  oval  cells,  or  lilaments  com- 
posed oi  cells.    Odour  peculiar ;  taste  bitter.    JJose,  ^  to  1  oz. 

Preparation. 

Cataplasma  Fermenti.— 3,  mixed  with  Water  at  100''  Fahr.  3  : 
and  Flour,  7,  added.  The  mass  to  be  placed  near  the 
fire  till"  it  rises. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Yeast  Poultice  is  believed  to  act  as  a  sedative  and  anti- 
septic, and  was  formerly  applied  to  sloughing  sores,  ulcers,  and 
boils.    Its  value  is  very  questionable. 

Yeast  has  also  been  given  internally  on  theoretical  grounds 
in  zymotic  diseases  and  in  diabetes,  apparently  without  success. 

MMScarinse  Nitras.  {Not  qflicial.)— 'Nitrate  of 
Muscarine,  C^H^-NOg,  the  liquid  alkaloid  of  Agaricus 
muscarius  or  Amanita  muscaria,  the  Fly  Agaric. 

Characters. — A  viscid  yellowish-brown  liquid,  soluble  in 
water.    Dose,      to  -i  gr.  hypodermicaUy. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Muscarine  is  almost  exactly  opposed  to  that 
of  Atropine  in  every  respect,  ^xcept  that  it  dilates  the  pupil 
when  applied  locally.  It  also  contracts  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
ll  lias  been  used  as  an  anhidrotic. 

Agaricus.  (iVot  official) — The  Polyi)orus  ofli- 
cinalis,  White  or  Purging  Agaric,  a  fungus  growing  on 
the  Larch. 


MOSCHUS. 


Characters.  —  Yellowish  -  white,  irregular  pieces,  light, 
spongy,  difiBcult  to  powder  ;  odour  faint ;  taste  sweetish,  acrid, 
bitter. 

Composition. — Agaricus  contains  agaric  acid,  C^gHg^Og, 
HoO,  in  shining,  inodorous,  tasteless  ciystals ;  and  renins.  A 
white  crystalline  powder  called  "  agaricin"  is  a  variable  mix- 
tvire  of  these  principles. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Whilst  a  purgative  in  large  quantities,  Agaricus  in  small 
doses  is  a  powerful  anhidrotic,  checking  also  the  secretion  of 
the  bowels,  bronchi,  and  mammary  glands.  It  has  been  given 
with  success  for  the  night-sweating  of  phthisis,  either  in  the 
form  of  an  Extract  or  of  a  Tincture,  or  as  agaricin  in  doses 
of  T2  to  J  gr.  in  pilL 


GROUP  II. 

THE   ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

EUJIINANTIA. 
Moscliws. — Musk.   The  dried  secretion  from  the 
preputial  follicles  of  Moschus  moschiferus.  From 
Central  Asia. 

Characters. — In  irregular,  reddish-black,  rather  unctuous 
grains ;  odour  strong,  peculiar,  very  diffusible ;  taste  bitterish. 
Contained  in  a  roundish  or  oval  sac,  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
nearly  smooth  on  one  side,  covered  on  the  outer  side  with  stiff 
gi'eyish  hairs  concentrically  arranged  aiound  its  central  orifice. 

Composition. — Musk  contains  an  aromatic  ])rinciple,  the 
chemical  natm-e  of  which  is  unknown,  and  a  quantity  of  inactive 
substances,  such  as  salts,  fixed  oils,  etc.    Lose,  5  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Musk  is  a  po  werful  stimulant  of  the  circulatorj'  and  nervous 
systems,  acting  probablj'  much  like  Turpentine  and  other  volatile 
oils,  i.e.  chiefly  reflexly  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  stomach.  It 
appears  to  enter  the  blood  and  tissues,  where  it  rapidly  causes 
depression,  so  that  in  full  doses  its  stimulant  effect  is  extremely 
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cviiiir.--cont.  Tlie  drug'  may  be  used  as  an  antispasmodic,  or  as 
•A  stimulant  in  fevers  aud  pneumonia. 

Sgviiiii  Pi-sppai'atum. --Prepared  Suet.  The 
internal  fat  of  tlic  abdomen  of  the  sheep,  Ovis  >Ai'ies, 
])nrified  liy  inehing  and  straining. 

Characters. smooth,  almost  scentless;  fusible  at 

10 

Composii'um. — Suet  is  composed  of  olein  and  stearin.  Bee 
Adc-ps  Frceparatas,  page  411. 

Snet  is  contained  in  Emijlastrum  Canlharidis  and  Unguen- 
tuni  Hydrargyri. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Suet  is  emollient  externally  ;  internally  it  is  nutritive. 

Sapo  Aninialis.— Curd  Soap.  Soap  made  with 
Soda  and  a  purified  animal  fat  consisting  principally 
of  stearin. 

Characters. — Light  greyish,  nearly  inodorous,  horny  when 
dry,  plastic  when  heated.  Soluble  in  spirit,  also  in  hot  water, 
the  solution  being  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline. 

Composition,  etc. — The  chemical  i-elations,  action,  and  uses 
of  soaps  ai-e  described  at  page  314. 

Prc2)arations. 

1.  Emplastrum  Saponis. — 6;  Lead  Plaster,  36  ;  Resin,  12. 

2.  Emplastrum  Saponis  Fuscum. — Brown  Soap  Plaster. 

—10;  Yellow  Wax,  I2-i-;  Olive  Oil,  20;  Oxide  of 
Lead,  lo  :  Vinegar,  160. 
Card  Soap  is  also  contained  in  several  other  preparations. 

Adeps  Iranae.—WooL  Fat.   The  purified  choles- 

terin  fat  of  sheep's  wool. 

Characters. — Yellowish,  tenacious,  unctuous,  nearly  odom-- 
Icss.    Soluble  readily  in  ether ;  sparingly  in  spirit. 

freparation. 

Adeps  Lanse  Hydrosus.  —   Lanoline." — 70;    water,  30  ;  inti  ■ 
mately  mixed. 
Adeps  Lance  Hydrosns  is  contained  in  Unguentum  Couii. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Lanoline  forms  a  valuable  basis  for  certain  ointments. 


FeL  BOVlNUiM  PURIFICATUM. 


JLac. — Milk.  The  fresh  milk  of  the  Co^v,  Bos 
Taurus. 

Milk  is  used  in  preparing  IVIistura  Scammonii. 

SaccliaviimJLactis.— SugarofMilk.  C^jHjoOjj, 
HoO.  A  crystaUised  sugar,  obtained  from  the  whey 
of  Milk  by  evaporation. 

Characters. — Cylindrical  masses,  2  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  cord  or  stick  in  the  axis  ;  or  in  fragments  of  cakes.  Greyish- 
white,  crystalline,  translucent,  hard;  scentless,  faintly  sweet, 
gritty  when  chewed.  Less  soluble  in  water  than  cane  sugar. 
Hiihstance  resembling  Sugar  of  Milk  :  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium  ; 
known  by  taste,  and  without  central  cord. 

Saccharum  Lactis  is  an  ingredient  of  Pulvis  Elaterini  Com- 
positus,  and  of  Extractum  Euonymi  Siccum. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Sugar  of  Millv  is  a  suitable  vehicle  for  powders.  It  is 
also  used  to  sweeten  preparations  of  milk  for  artilicially  fed 
infants.    In  doses  of  3  ounces  per  diem  it  is  diuretic. 

Fel  Bovimim  Purificatiim. — ^  Purified  Ox 
Bile.    The  purified  gall  of  the  Ox,  Bos  Taurus. 

Source. — Prepared  by  evaporating  fresh  Ox  Bile  to  ^  its 
bulk ;  agitating  the  product  with  twice  its  volume  of  Spirit ; 
separating  the  sediment  of  mucus  which  forms  on  standing ; 
and  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 

Characters.  —  Yellowish-green ;  taste  partly  sweet  and 
partly  bitter  ;  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit.  Gives  the  colour 
test  for  the  bile  acids.  Impuritg.— 'Mucus,  giving  a  precipitate 
with  spirit  in  watery  solution. 

Composition. — Purified  Gx  Bile  has  the  composition  of  fre.sh 
bile,  less  the  mucus  removed  by  the  spirit.    Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

The  action  of  Bile  in  the  duodenum  is  familiar.  When  it  is 
admitted  into  the  stomach  it  is  apt  to  cause  vomiting,  neutralis- 
ing the  gastric  juice,  precipitating-  the  pepsin,  and  being  itself 
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rendered  inactive.  It  is  a  Litter  and  cholagogue  purgative  of 
doubtful  value. 

GelatinHiii.— Gelatinic.  The  air-dried  product 
of  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  gelatigenous  animal 
tissues,  such  as  skin,  tendons,  ligaments  and  bones. 

Characters. — Translucent  sheets  or  shreds.  Hot  aqueous 
solution  colourless  ;  inodorous  ;  solidifies  to  a  jelly  ou  cooling. 
Soluble  in  acetic  acid  ;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Gelatine  is  an  ingredient  of  Suppositoria  Glycerini  and  the 

Lamellae.   

ACriON  AND  USES. 

Gelatine  is  used  only  to  stiffen  dietetic  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

Pepsiiia. —Pepsin.  A  preparation  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  fresh  and  healthy  stomach  of  the  Pig, 
Sheep,  or  Calf. 

Source. — Made  by  scraping  the  cleansed  mucous  membrane ; 
drying  the  Auscid  pulp  on  glass  at  100°  Fah.  ;  and  pulverising. 

Characters. — A  light  yellowish-brown  powder;  odour  faint, 
not  disagreeable ;  taste  slightly  saline,  without  indication  of 
putrescence.  Very  little  soluble  in  -water  or  spirit.  Digests  a 
definite  weight  of  albumen  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Dose,  2  to  5  gr. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Pepsin  is  e.stensively  used  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  whether 
given  during  or  after  meals,  alone  in  the  solid  forni  or  com- 
bined with  Hydrochloric  Acid  ;  or  whether  employed  to  pepto- 
nise  food  before  it  is  taken.  It  is  especially  indicated  and 
successful  in  morbid  conditions  of  the  stomach  associated  with 
deficiency  of  the  gastric  juice,  from  disease  of  the  follicles,  such 
as  atrophy  ;  from  excess  of  mucus,  as  in  the  chronic  catarrhal 
dyspepsia  of  alcoholism,  etc. ;  from  deficient  blood  stipply,  as 
in  anicmia  and  general  debility  ;  or  from  irritable  states  of  the 
stomach  with  pain  and  vomi'ting,  such  as  ulcer  and  cancer, 
where  the  normal  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane  must 
be  avoided  and  fluid  food  only  given.  Pepsin  is  also  useful  in 
the  dyspep-ia  of  the  aged  and  of  infants.  It  must  not  be 
ordered  indiscriminately,  lest  the  gastric  functions  become 
weaker  instead  of  mnr3  active,  from  want  of  exercise. 

Pepsin  is  a  valuable  addition  to  nutrient  enemata.  the 
natural  digestive  power  of  the  secretion  of  the  rectum  being 
comparatiTCly  small.    Peptonised  food  is  the  best  form. 


Cetaceum. 


Liqitor  Paiicreaticiis.  {Not  official)  —  An 
aqueous  and  spirituous  extract  of  the  fresh  pancreas 
of  the  Pig.   . 

ACTION  AND  USES. 
Preparations  of  the  Pancreas  are  active  digestives  of  pro- 
teids  and  amvloids,  and  are  used  with  great  success  to  peptomse 
milk,  gruel,'  and  soups  before   administration  m   cases  ot 
digestive  debility.  They  are  not  suited  for  separate  internal  use. 

PACHYDERMATA. 
Adeps  Praeparatiis.— Prepared  Lard.  The 
purified  fat  -of  the  Hog,  Sus  scrofa. 

Charncters  and  tests.— K  soft  white  fatty  substance,  melting 
at  about  100'  Fahr.  Has  no  rancid  odour.  Dissolves  entirely 
'nether.    J»);;7fri<ies.— Common  salt  and  starch. 

C'o)»ji;osi7io«.— Lard  consists  of  60  per  cent,  of  olcin  axi(l 
stearin,  with  some  palmitin.  Olein,  CsHgSCisHssO.,,  is  a 
fluid  oil,  a  compound  of  oleic  acid,  CigHssUa,  and  glyceryl, 
C,,Hg.  Palmitin  and  stearin  are  solid  oils,  compounds  of 
glyceryl  with  palmitic  acid,  HCjgHsiO.^,  and  stearic  acid, 
HC18H35O.2,  respectively. 

Preparation. 

Adeps  Benzoatus. — Prepared  Lard,  50;  Benzoin,  1. 
From  Bcnzoated  Lard  is  prepared: 

TJnguentum  Simplex.— 3;  WhiteWai,  2;  Almond  Oil,  3. 
Prepared  Lard  is  contained  in  Emplastrum  Cantharidis ; 
either  Prepared  or  Benzoated  Lard  in  many  ointments. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Lard  is  a  simple  emollient,  forming  the  basis  of  many  of 
the  official  ointments.  Benzoated  Lard  does  not  become 
rancid  like  the  other,  which  for  the  same  reason  is  now  in  a 
measure  replaced  by  Paraffin. 

CETACEA.  • 
CctaccMMi.— Spermaceti.  A  concrete  fatty  sub- 
stance, obtained,  mixed  with  oil,  from  the  head  of  the 
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Sperm  Whale,  Physeter  niacroceplialus,  inliubitin;:,' 
tlie  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  It  is  separated  from 
the  oil  by  filtration  and  pressiu'e,  and  purified. 

Characiers. — Crystalline,  peai-ly  wliite,  glistening,  translu- 
cent, with  little  taste  or  odour ;  powdered  by  addition  of  a 
little  si^irit.  Scarcely  unctuous  to  the  touch ;  "melts  at  111"  to 
122°  Fahr.  Soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  or  boiling  spirit ;  not 
in  water.  Substance  resembling  Spermaceti :  White  Wax,  known 
by  general  appearance  and  hardness. 

Composition.  ■ —  Spermaceti  is  a  fat,  cetin,  CigHsaCisHgjO.,, 
containing  not  glyceryl  but  ceti/Uc  alcohol,  OigHjaOH,  in  com'- 
bination  with  palmitic  acid,  HCjgHsiO:). 

Preparation. 

Unguentum  Cetacei. — 5  ;  White  Wax,  2 ;  Benzoin,  i ;  Almond 
Oil,  20. 

Cetaceum  is  used  in  preparing  Charta  Epispastica. 


USE. 

Spermaceti  is  an  emollient,  and  is  also  employed  for 
pharmaceutical  purposes. 

AVES. 

Ovi  AlbMmeii.— Egg  Albumen.  The  liquid 
white  of  the  egg  of  Gallus  Banckiva,  var.  domesticus. 

Composition. — White  of  Egg  contains  12'.5  per  cent,  of 
albumen,  with  a  little  fat,  sugar,  inorganic  salts,  and  86  per 
cent,  of  icater. 

From  Ovi  Albumen  is  made:  Solution  of  Alhu.men". — Appendix, 
B.F.    One  White  to  4  oz.  of  Water.    Used  in  testing. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

White  of  Egg  is  demulcent  and  nutritire,  of  value  in 
irritability  of  the  stomach.  It  is  also  a  vahiablo  antidote  in 
poisoning  by  corrosives  and  irritants,  especially  perchloridc  of 
mercury,  sulphate  of  copper,  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Ovi  Vatellus.— Yolk  of  Egg.  Tlie  yolk  of  the 
egg  of  Gallus  Banckiva_,  var.  domesticus. 
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ComposiHon. — Yolk  of  Eag  contains  only  3  per  cent,  of 
albumen,  nnd  a  modification  of  it  called  vitdlin  (not  precipitated 
by  lead  or  copper)  ;  14  per  cent,  of  casein;  30  per  cent,  of 
fiitti/  Ifodies,  containing-  phosphorus  and  colouring  matter 
"soluble  in  ether  ;  salts;  and  52  per  cent,  of  ivnter. 

Ovi  TiteUits  is  an  important  ingredient  o/Mistura  SpiniTua 
YiNi  Gallici,  Egg  Flip.    See  page  152. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Yolk  of  Egg  is  highly  nutritive.  Egg  Flip  is  a  valuable 
food  and  stimulant  in  conditions  of  extreme  exhaustion. 

PISCES. 

Isiiig;la.ss. — The  swimming  bladder  or  sound  of 
Tarious  species  of  Acipenser,  prepared,  and  cut  into 
tine  shreds.    Appendix  B.P. 

Characters. — Light,  coriaceous,  whitish  or  yellowish,  serai- 
transparent,  inodorous,  tasteless  ;  insoluble  in  cold,  soluble  in  24 
of  boiling  water,  a  transparent  jelly  forming  on  cooling. 

From  Isinglass  is  made  :  Solution  of  Isinglass,  1  in  30. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
Isinglass  is  nutritive.   It  is  also  used  in  chemical  testing. 

Oleum  MorrliusB.— Cod-Liver  Oil.  The  oil 
extracted  irom  the  fresh  liver  of  the  cod,  Gadus 
Morrhua,  by  a  heat  not  exceeding  180°  Fahr. 

Characters  and  test. — Pale  yellow ;  odour  slight,  fishy ; 
la.ste  bland,  fishy.  A  drop  of  1^804  added  to  a  few  drops  of 
tlie  oil  on  porcelain,  develops  a  violet  colour,  soon  passing  to  a 
yellowish  or  brownish-red.    Impurities. — Inferior  oils. 

Composition. — Cod-liver  Oil  consists  chiefly  of  olein  and 
luargarin  (see  Adcps,  page  411),  witli  about  5  per  cent,  oi  free 
fatty  acids  (oleic,  palmitic,  stearic) ;  traces  of  iodine,  bromine, 
trimethylamin,  and  the  ordinary  inorganic  salts  of  anima] 
ti.'isues  and  products.  Some  authorities  give  bile  as  a  con- 
stituent; others  deny  this  entirely,  the  biliarj'-  constituents 
being  mainly  insoluble  in  oil.    Dose,  1  to  8  fl.dr. 
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ACTION  AND  USES. 
1.   IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  ACTION  AXD  USES. 

The  action  and  uses  of  oils  externalhi  have  been  discussed 
under  the  head  of  Oleum  OUvce,  pao-e  314.  Cod-liver  Oil  ia 
sometimes  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  wasting  childi-en  as  a 
nutritive,  and  with  perfect  success ;  but  it  imparts  an  objection- 
able colour  and  odour  to  the  body. 

Internally,  with  a  little  perseverance,  it  is  as  easilj^  taken 
as  other  oils ;  and  it  is  more  easily  digested,  from  the  amount 
of  free  acid  contained  in  it,  which  greatly  facilitates  saponifica- 
tion and  emulsion  as  well  as  absorption. 

2.  ACTION  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

The  fattj'  principles  enter  the  circulation,  carrying  with  them 
traces  of  the  other  constituents.  Increasing  the  richness  of 
the  chyle,  the  Oil  improves  the  quality  of  the  blood,  especially  as 
regards  the  corpuscles,  and  is  thus  a  hsematinic. 

3.  S?ECI1'IC  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Passing  into  the  cells.  Cod-liver  Oil  is  a  nutritive  of  the 
first  importance,  whilst  the  traces  of  iodine,  bromine,  phos- 
phates, and  other  salts  doubtless  produce  a  slight  specific  action 
when  the  oil  is  given  continuously  for  months.  The  latter 
effects  are,  however,  quite  secondary  to  those  of  the  oil  pi'oper, 
that  is  to  its  effects  as  a  food.  Fats  and  fatty  acids  appear  not 
only  to  be  oxydised  in  the  tissues,  but  to  spare  the  metabolism 
of  the  nitrogenous  elements.  Cod-liver  Oil  differs  fi-om 
other  oils  (Olive  and  Almond  Oils,  cream,  butter,  etc.),  chiefly, 
but  not  solely,  in  respect  of  the  case  with  which  it  is  digested 
and  absorbed. 

Cod-liver  Oil  is  very  extensively  used  in  almost  all  kinds 
of  chronic  disease  attended  by  wasting.  The  chief  of  these 
diseases  are  scrofula  in  its  various  forms,  phthisis,  chronic; 
bronchitis,  rickets,  tertiary  syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
general  debility  referable  to  misery,  over-worlc,  and  under- 
feeding. In  convalescence  from  acute  illness  it  is  of  much 
service.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  restoratives  of  the  nervous 
functions,  and  of  great  value  as  a  nervine  tonic  in  neiu-algia, 
hendachc,  mental  irritabihty,  despondency,  and  other  less 
definite  disorders,  refei-able  to  exhaustion  or  inherent  debility 
of  the  nervous  centres. 

In  every  instance  where  Cod-liver  Oil  is  indicated,  the 
first  point  t  ")  be  determined  is  whether  it  can  be  taken  and 
digested.  Besides  the  difficulty  of  taste,  other  conditions 
contra-indicate  the  exhibition  of  the  Oil,  namely,  diarrhiea. 
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haemoptysis,  and  considerable  fever.  Gastric  dyspepsia  also 
suggests  hesitation  in  the  use  of  Oil ;  but  if  alkaline  stomachics 
are  given  before  meals,  and  the  Oil  after,  it  will  be  found  to 
agree  perfectly  in  most  cases.  If  Oil  be  persistently  rejected, 
it  sliould  be  stopped  for  a  time,  and  again  cautiously  tried,  or 
given  with  Ether  (10  minims  of  Pui-e  Ether  to  1  dr.  of  Oil), 
with  an  aromatic  oil,  with  Creasote,  or  as  an  emulsion. 

HYMENOPTERA. 

ITIel. — Honey.  A  saccliariiie  secretion  deposited 
in  the  honeycomb,  by  Apis  mellidca,  the  Hive  Bee. 

Characters. — "VNTien  recently  separated  from  the  honeycomb, 
it  is  a  viscid  translucent  yellowish  or  brownish  liquid,  gradually 
becoming  partially  crystalline  and  opaque.  Odour  peculiar ; 
taste  very  sweet,  characteristic.    Impurities. — Starch,  etc. 

Composition. — Iloney  is  a  complex  mixture  of  several  kinds 
of  sugar,  i.e.  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  and  l;evulose  or  inverted 
sugar  (derived  by  fermentation  from  the  cane  sugar) ;  wax, 
pollen,  colouring  and  odorous  matters,  etc. 

Preparation. 

Mel  Depuratum.  — Made  by  melting  and  straining. 
From  31cl  Depuratinn  is  prepared  : 

OxYMEL.—  8  ;  Acetic  Acid,  1 ;  Water,  1.   Dose,  1  to  2  fl.dr. 
Honey  is  also  contained  in  Mel  Boracis  ;  Oxymel  Scilliie  ;  and 
Confectiones  Piperis,  Scammonii,  and  Terebinthinte. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

Honey  increases  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and  thus  acts  as  a  demulcent,  relieving  dryness,  pain,  cough, 
and  dyspliagia.  It  is  a  popular  ingredient  of  gargles,  linctuses, 
iind  cough  mixtures,  but  to  be  useful  must  be  properly  em- 
ployed, as  the  Oxymel,  or  in  combination  with  Lemon,  which 
has  a  somewhat  similar  action  on  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 
Honey  is  also  laxative  and  nutritive. 

Cera  Flava.— Yellow  Wax.  Prepared  from  the 
honeycomb  of  the  Hive  Bee,  Apis  mellifica. 

Characters.— Firm;  yellowish;  fracture  granular;  odour 
agreeable,  honey-like.  Not  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Yields 
nothing  to  cold  spirit ;  .entirely  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine. 
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Impurities.Sta.vch.;  paraffins,  melting  under  146';  resin 
soluble  in  cold  spirit ;  soaps,  etc.  '  ' 

_  Composition.  —Wax  differs  from  ordinary  fats  in  containing, 
as  its  base,  not  glyceryl,  but  another  alcohol,  melissic  alcohol, 
CsoHuiOH,  Tinited  with  cerotie  acid,  CogHgsCOOH. 

From  Cera  Flava  is  made  : 

Cera  Alba.— mite  Wax.  Made  by  bleaching  Yellow  Wax 
by  exposure  to  moisture,  air  and  light.  Hard,  nearly 
white,  translucent. 

Preparations. 

Yellow^  or  White  Wax  is  used  in  preparing  many  Plasters  and 
Ointments,  Charta  Epispastica,  and  Pilula  Phosphori. 


USE. 

Wax  is  used  only  for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  If  given 
internally,  it  passes  out  in  the  faaces  entirely  unabsorbed. 

HEMIPTERA. 

Coccus.— Cochineal.  Tlie  dried  female  insect, 
Coccus  Cacti.  Reared  in  Mexico  and  Teneriffe,  on 
Opuntia  cochinillifera  and  on  other  species  of  Opuntia. 

Characters. — Ovate,  concavo-convex,  about  4  inch  lons", 
transversely  wrinkled,  purplish-black  or  -grey ;  yields,  when 
crushed,  a  puce  pou'dei-.  Impurities.— Miiy  be  "faced"  with 
vanous_  white  or  black  powders  to  improve  its  appearance  ; 
these  yield  excess  of  ash.    Besemhles  Kino,  which  is  astringent. 

Composition. — Cochineal  contains  a  red  colouring  principle, 
rarmine  or  carmiriic  acid,  Ci^Hj^Of,,  brownish  purple,  amorphous, 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  spirit. 

Preparation. 

Tinctura  Cocci.  —1  in  8  of  Proq/ Snirit.    Dose,  I  to  1|  fl.dr. 

_  Coccus  is  alw  an  ingredient  'of  Tinctura  Cardamomi  Com- 
posita,  and  Tinctura  Cinchona;  Composita. 


USE. 

Cochineal  is  used  as  a  colouring  material  only. 


Cantharis. 
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COLEOPTERA. 
Cantharis.— Cantharides.     The  Beetle,  Can- 
thfa-is  vesicatoria ;  dried.  Collected  chiefly  in  Hungary. 

Characters.— ^xQva.  |  to  1  inch  long,  \  inch,  hroad ;  with 
two  long  wing-sheaths  of  a  shining  coppery-green  colour,  under 
which  are  two  hrownish  membranous  transparent  wings.  Odour 
strong,  disagreeable.  Powder  greyish-brown,  containing  shin- 
ing green  particles. 

Composition. — Cantharis  contains  -4  to  1  per  cent,  of  can- 
iharidin,  a  greenish  volatile  oil,  and  pecuhar/«^!?y  ladies.  Can- 
tharidin,  CJ0H10O4,  probably  an  acid,  is  obtained  as  shining 
colourless  plates ;  volatile  ;  soluble  in  ether,  acetic  ether,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  chloroform,  alcohol,  and  oUs;  and  is  the  active 
principle,  being  a  most  powerful  irritant.  Some  of  the  other 
properties  of  Cantharides  may  be  referable  to  the  oil. 

Preparations. 

1.  Acetum  Cantharidis. — 1  ;  Glacial  Acetic  Acid,  1  ;  Acetic 

Acid,  9. 

2.  Charta  Epispastica. — 1;  White  Wax,  4;  Spermaceti,  1^ ; 

Olive  Oil,  2  ;  Eesin,  f ;  Canada  Balsam,  J ;  Water,  6. 
Mixed  and  spread  on  paper. 

3.  Emplastrum  Cantharidis. — 4;  Yellow  Wax,  2J;  Suet,  2^ 

Eesin,  1  ;  Lard,  2.    1  in  3. 

4.  Emplastrum  Calefaciens. — 1 ;  Expressed  Oil  of  Nutmeg, 

1  ;  Yellow  Wax,  1  ;  Resin,  1 ;  Soap  Plaster,  8 ;  Resin 
Plaster,  13  ;  Boiling  Water,  5.    1  in  24. 

5.  Liquor  Epispasticus. — 5;  Acetic  Ether,  20. 

From.  Liquor  Epis2}asticua  is  prepared : 

CoLLODiuM  Vesicans. — Pyroxylin,!;  dissolved  in  Blister- 
ing Liquid,  20. 

6.  Tinctura  Cantharidis. — 1  in  80  of  Proo/ Spirit.    Dose,  5  to 

20  min. 

7.  TJnguentum  Cantharidis. —1  ;  Yellow  Wax,  1;  Olive  Oil,  6. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 

1.  IMMKDIATB  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Externally. — Canthaiis  is  a  rubefacient  and  vesicant  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  acting  upon  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the 
part  like  Mustard  and  other  measures  of  the  same  class,  as  de- 
scribed under  Sinapis,  to  which  the  student  is  referred  (page 
2  B— 8 
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227).  Its  effects  differ  from  those  of  Mustard  chiefly  in  being 
much  less  rapid,  but  of  a  more  severe  degree.  The  Einplastrum 
or  the  Charta  has  to  be  applied  for  a  few  hours  before  a  sense 
of  smarting,  heat,  and  burning  is  felt  in  the  part;  small 
vesicles  then  form,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  to  twelve  hours 
have  united  into  a  single  large  bulla.  The  removal  of  the 
Cantharis  after  six  hours,  and  the  application  of  a  Linseed 
poultice,  will "  raise  the  blister"  more  effectually  and  pleasantly. 
Vesication  is  decidedly  more  rapid  after  the  application  of  the 
Acetum,  Liquor  Epispasticus,  or  Collodium  Vesicans.  AVhen 
the  blister  has  been  developed,  it  is  carefuldy  incised,  and  the 
raw  surface  is  then  encouraged  either  to  heal  by  simple  dress- 
ing, or  to  discharge  by  the  application  of  an  ii-ritant  ointment, 
such  as  Unguentum  Sabinse.  Cantharis  is  the  vesicant  in 
ordinary  use  for  purposes  of  counter-irritation.  Blisters  are 
chiefly  employed  to  control  hypera3mia  and  the  inflammatory 
process ;  to  promote  the  absorption  of  morbid  products ;  to 
relieve  pain ;  and  to  arrest  spasm  and  other  reflex  symptoms. 
The  principle  upon  which  they  are  believed  to  act  is  discussed 
under  Counter-irritants  (page  564).  Cantharides  is  most  fre- 
quently used  in  cerebral  hypersemia,  being  applied  to  the  nape; 
in  acute  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  and  meningitis, 
sometimes  in  the'first  stage,  especially  if  pain  be  severe,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  third  stage,  to  promote  absorption  of 
effusions  and  exudations  ;  in  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  viscera,  such  as  pneumonia,  when  resolution  is  slow,  or 
the  disease  threatens  to  become  chronic ;  and  in  subacute  or 
chronic  inflammation  of  peripheral  parts,  such  as  the  con- 
junctiva, joints,  bones,  etc.  Neuralgia,  if  distinctly  local  in 
origin  and  due  to  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  nerves,  is 
sometimes  completely  relieved  by  Cantharides  blisters :  and  the 
pains  of  acute  rheumatism  are  undoubtedly  dispelled  by  the 
same  means,  which  are  further  believed  by  some  physicians  to 
cut  short  the  whole  rheumatic  process.  A  blister  on  the  epi- 
gastrium is  a  highly  successful  mode  of  treatment  in  some 
forms  of  gastric  pain  and  vomiting. 

In  every  instance  Cantharis  should  be  cautiously  applied 
to  children,  to  persons  suffering  from  kidney  disease,  and  to 
the  aged  and  infirm.  The  back  must  not  be  blistered  in  bed- 
ridden persons,  lest  bed-sores  be  produced.  Blisters  must 
never  be  forgotten  nor  left  too  long  on  the  sk-in,  othem'i.se 
ulceration  may  be  set  up,  as  well  as  the  remote  local  effects  of 
the  drug  to  be  presently  described. 

J«for«a%.— Cantharis  is  an  irritant  to  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  stomach,'  and  must  be  given  weU  dQutod  and  in  smaU  doses 
of  tho  Tincture  only. 
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2.   ACTION  IN  THE  BLOOD,  AND  SPECIFIC  ACTION. 

Canth;iridiii  enters  the  1)100(1  Loth  from  blistered  surfaces 
and  from  the  stomach,  and  finds  its  way  into  all  the  organs,  to 
whicli  it  clings  nitlier  tenaciously.  In  large  doses  it  disturbs 
the  heart,  respiration,  and  nervous  system,  producing  a  rapiil 
pulse,  headache,  sensory  disorders,  mental  confusion,  and 
finally  death  by  asphyxia.  Eepeated  small  doses  may  cause 
tlisease  of  the  capillaries,  and  set  up  changes  in  the  solid  viscera 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  chronic  phosphorus  poisoning. 

3.  REMOTE  LOCAL  ACTION  AND  USES. 

Cantharidin  is  slowly  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  appearing 
in  the  urine,  which  conveys  it  to  the  bladder  and  genital  organs. 
Here  it  sets  up  a  second  set  of  local  effects,  similar  to  those  of 
its  immediate  action.  Small  doses  cause  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
perinseum,  itching  of  the  meatus,  fi-equent  desire  to  micturate, 
and  some  diuresis.  Larger  doses  set  up  acute  general  parenchy- 
matous nephritis,  with  aU  its  characteristic  symptoms,  includ- 
ing scanty  bloody  urine,  or  even  suppression  ;  the  penis  becomes 
swollen  ;  and  painful  erections  occur,  so  that  the  diughas  been 
described  as  an  aphrodisiac.  In  women,  the  uterus  may  become 
congested  and  menstruation  brought  on. 

In  certain  cases  of  kidney  disease  Cantharis  proves  a  use- 
ful dim-etic,  and  it  is  given  in  some  genito-urinary  disorders, 
including  spermatorrhcca ;  but  it  is  too  dangerous  to  be 
generally  used  internally.  For  the  same  reason  care  inust 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  cantharidin  by  the  skin. 

ANNELIDA. 

Hirudo.— The  Leech.    1 ,  Sanguisuga  medicinali.s, 

the  Speckled  Leech  ;  and  2,  SMnguisuga  officinalis,  the 

Green  Leech.    Collected  cliiefly  on  the  Continent, 

Characters. — Body  soft,  '2  or  more  inches  long,  tapering  to 
each  end,  plauo-convex,  wrinkled  transversely ;  back  olive- 
green,  with  six  rusty-red  longitudinal  stripes.  1,  belly  greenisli- 
yeUow,  spotted  with  black  ;  2,  belly  olive-green,  not  spotted. 


ACTION  AND  USES. 
The  Leech  is  employed  to  abstract  blood,  each  Leech  re- 
moving, directly  and  by  subsequent  h;emorrhage,  an  average 
of  half  an  ounce  of  blood.  The  effect  of  leeching  is  depletive; 
to  some  extent  counter-irritant.  It  is  employed  in  a  variety  of 
congestive  or  infhimmatory  affections,  su|ierricial  and  visceral, 
as  well  as  in  cardiac  distension  and  distress.    8ec  page  607. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAT-  PRODUCTS 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPGEIA. 


EOOTS. 


Aconituin 

Armoracia 

Belladonna 

Calumba 

Gentiaua 

Glyoj'rrhiza 

Heinidesnms 

IXJeoacuanha 

Kramer  ia 

Pareira 

Pyretkrum 

Eheum 

Sarsa 

Sassafras 

Soainmouium 

Sum  bill 
Taraxa  jum 


Bulb. 


SciUa 


Tops. 


Cannabis  In 

dica 
Cusso 
Sabina 
Scoparium 


Woods. 


Giiaiacnm 
HBematoxylon 
Pberocarpiis 
Quassia 


Rhizomes. 


Arnica 

Cimicifuga 

Filix  Mas 

Gelseminm 

Hydrastis 

Podophyllum 

Serpentaria 

Valeriana 

Veratrnm  Vi- 

ride 
Zingiber 


Tubercle. 


Jalapa 


COBM. 


Co'cliiciim 


Baeks. 


Canella 

Cascarilla 

Uinclionse 

Ciunamomum 

Cusparia 

Euonymiis 

Granati  Eadi- 

cis  Cortex 
Hamamelis 
Larix 
Mezerenm 
Nectandra 
Quercus 
E  h  a  m  n  n  s 

Frangnla 
E  h  a  m  n  11  s 

Purshiana 


Excrescence 


Galla 


Leaves. 


Aconitum 

Belladonna 

Buchu 

Coca 

Conium 

Digitnlis 

Hamamelis 

Hyoscyamus 

Jaborandi 

Laurocei-asus 

Matica 

Senna 

Stramonium 
Tabacum 
Uva  Ursi 


Flowers  and 
Buds. 


Anthem  is 
Cai-yophyllum 
Crocus 
Papave  r 

Ehceas 
Eosa  Centi- 

folia  { 
Eosa  Gallicn 
S  a  ra  b  11  c  u  s 

Nigra 
Santonica 


Fruits  or 
Parts  lf 
Fkuits. 


Anethum 
Anisum 
Anisum  Stel- 

latum 
Aurantium 
Bela 

Capsicum 
Carum  Carui 
CassicB  Pulpa 
Citrus  Limo- 

num 
Colocynthis 
Conium 
Coriandrum 
Cubeba 
Ecballium 
Ficus 

Fceniculum 
Lupulus 
Papaver  Som- 

niferum 
Pimenta 
Piper 
Prunus 
Eosa  Cauina 
Tamnrindus 
Uvce 


Lactuca. 
Lobelia 


Seeds. 


Appendages 
OK  Seeds  or 
Fruit. 


Gossypium 
Kamala 


Herbs. 


Whole  Plant 


Chirata 


Fungi. 


rJerevisisB  Fer- 

nientum 
Ergota 


Amygdalse 
Cardamomum 
Colchicum 
Hordeum  Dis 

tichoQ 
Linnm 
Myristica 
Nux  Vomica 
Physostigma 
Sabadilla 
Sinnpis 
Staphisngria 
Stramonium 
Stropliauthus 


Lichens. 
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SrNOPSIS  OF  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  BEITISH  PHARMACOPOEIA 
{coiitiMU'd). 


Juices. 


Dried : 
Aloe 

GattaPerclial 
Kino 
Minna 
Opium 

Fresh: 
Liinonis  S. 
Mori  S. 

Scdimont  from 

Juice. 
Elaterium 


Acids. 


Alkaloids. 


Aconitina 

Apoinorphina 

Atropiaa 

Bdberina 

Ca  tfeina 

Cinchonidina 

Cinchonina 

Cocaina 

Codeina 

Coniua 

Morphina 

Physostig- 

mina 
Pilocarpina 
Quinina 
Strychnina 
Veratiina 


Nkutral 
Prihciplks. 


Aioin 

Elaterinum 
Picrotoxinum 
Sahoinnm 
Santouinum 


A.  Citricum 
A.  Gallicum 
A.  Jjacticum 
A.Me.conicum 
A.  Oleicum 
A.  Salicylicum 
A.  Tanniciim 
A.  Tartaricum 


Glxtcosidbs. 


Acid.  Tanni- 
cum 

Salicinum 
Santoniaum 


Oils. 


Cnncrete : 
Myristicse 
■  Exp. 
Tlieobromatis 

1 

\  Fixed : 

j  Aniygdalee 

!  CrotoniB 

Lini 

Olivoe 

Eicini 

Volatile : 
Anethi 
I  Anisi 

[  Aiithemidis 

Caj\iputi 
j  Carui 

Caryophylli 


Oils— coTit. 


Volatile — cont. 

Cinuamomi 

Copaibae 

Coriandri 

Cubebse 

Eucalypti 

Juuiperi 

LavaudulsB 

Limonis 

MentbsB  Pi- 
perita 

MentbseViri- 
dis 

Myristieee 

Pimentse 

Pini  Sylves- 
tris 

Eosmariui 

RutEE 

Sabina3 
SautaU 
>iuai5is 
Terebinthinse 


Stearoptenes : 
Campbora 
Menthol 
Thymol 


Eesins. 


Guaiaci  R. 
Jala|i!E  R. 
Masticbe 
Pix  Burgun 

dica 
Podophylli  E, 
Resina 

ScammoniseR 


Oleo-Eesins. 


Copaiba 

Cubeba 

Elemi 

Terebinthina 
Canadensis 
Thus  Ameri- 


Special 
Vegetable 
Peoducts. 


Amylum 
Catechu 
Chrysarobi- 

nuin 
Liipulinum 
Oleum  Cadi- 
t  num 
Pix  Liquida 
Sa  c  charum 

Pur. 
Theriaca 


Balsams. 


Benzoinum 
B.  Peruvia- 

iium 
Styrax  Pree- 

1 aratus 
B.  Tolutanum 


Gums. 


Animals  and 
Animal  Pro- 
ducts. 


Acacia 
Tratracantha 
Eucalypti  Coccus 
Gummi 


Adeps 
Adeps  Lauffl 
Caiitbaris 
Cera  Alba 
Cera  Plava 
Cetaceum 


Fel  Bnvinum 
,Gelatinum 
iHirudo 
— — Lac 

Mel 

Gum  Resins.  Moschus 
 Oleum  Mor- 


1  VhlltD 

Aramonlacum  Ovi  Albumen 
Asiifoetida       Ovi  Vitellus 
Ciunbogia  IPepsina 
(jalbauum  ^Saccharum 
Myrrh  a  |  Ijactis 

Scammonium  Sevum 
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CLASSIFIED  TABLES  OF  'J'HE  PHAEM.\CEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  PHARilACOPffilA. 

Aceta. — Cantharidis,  Ipecacuaiilite,  Scillag. 

Aquse. — Anethi,  Anisi,  Auraiitii  Floris,  Camphorse,  Carui, 
Chloroformi,  Cinnamomi,  Destillata,  Foeniculi,  Laurocerasi, 
Meiitlise  Piperita;,  Menthre  Vindis,  Pimente,  Rosae,  Sambuci. 

Cataplasmata.— Carbonis,  Conii,  Fermenti,  Liiii,  Sinai>is,  Sodae 
Olilorinatse. 

Cliartse. — Epispastica,  Sinapis. 

Confectiones. — Opii,  Piperis,  Rosae  Caiiinte,  Rosae  Gallicre,  Scam- 

monii,  Sennse,  Siilpliuris,  Terebintliin;B. 
Decocta. — Aloes  Coiiipositum,  Cetrari£e,  Cinchonce,  Granati  Radi- 

cis,  Hfematoxyli,  Hordci,  Papaveris,  Pareirse,  Quercus,  Sarsne, 

Srtrsse  Compositiim,  Scoparii,  Taraxaci. 
Eraplastra.— Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro,   Belladonn.T,  Cale- 

faciens,  Cantharidis,  Ferri,  Galbaiii,  Hydrargyri,  i\Ientbol, 

Ol.ii,  Picis,  Plumbi,  Plumbi  lodidi,  Resinse,  Saponis,  Saponis 

Fuscum. 

Enemata.— Aloes,  Asafoetida,  Magnesii  Siilpliatis,.  Opii,  Tere- 

bintliinse. 
Essentise. — Anisi,  Menthee  Piperitse. 
Exlracta : 

1.  Acetic  Extract. — Colchici  Aceticum. 

2.  Alcoholic  jE'xCi'wrts.— Belladonna  Alcolioliciim,  Calumbfe, 

Cannabis  Indioas,  Cascavaj  Sagrads,  Colocynthidis 
Compositum,  Gelsemii  Alcoliolicum,  Jaborandi,  Jalapse, 
Lupnli,  Nucis  Vomicre,  Papaveris,  Physostigmatis, 
Rliamni  Frangulte,  Rhei,  Stramonii. 

3.  Ac/ueous  Extracts. — Aloes  Barbadensis,  Aloes  Socotrinng, 

Anthemidis,  Gentiana;,  Glycyrrliizse,  Hwmatoxyli, 
Kramerife,  Opii,  Pareirre,  Quassiae. 

4.  Dry  Extract. — Euonymi. 

5.  Ethereal  Extracts.— FiVicis  Liquidum,  INIezerei  ^Etliereum, 

Stramonii. 
G.  Fresh  Extracts. — Colchici,  Taraxaci. 

7.  Green  Extracts.— Aconiti,  Belladonna,  Conii,  Hyoscyami, 

Lactncie. 

8.  Liquid  Extracts.— Belie,  Cascarte   Sagrada;,  Cimicifugae 

Cinchonfe,  Cocas,  Ergotae,  Filicis,  Glycyrrhizas,  Hama- 
raelidis,  Hydrastis,  Opii,  Pareirre,  Rhanini  Franguliu, 
Sarsre,  Taraxaci. 

Glycerina.— Acidi  Carbolici,  Acidi  Gallici,  Acidi  Tannici,  Alum- 
inis,  Amyli,  Boracis,  Plumbi  Snbacetatis,  TniguciUithw. 

iQfusa.— Anthemidis,  Anruntii,  Aurantii  Compositiun,  Buchu, 
CalumbiB,  Caryophylli,  Cascarilla?,  Catechu,  Chivataj,  Cnv 
chona3  Acidum,  Cuspariaa,  Cusso,  Digitalis,  Ergotsp.  Gentianae 
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Compositum,  Jaborandi,  Krameriffi,  Lini,  Lupuli,  Matic?e, 
QuassicB,  Ehei,  Rosse  Acidum,  Senegaj,  Sennse,  Serpentanse, 
UviB  Ursi,  Valerianae. 

Injectiones  Hypodermicse. — Apomorplnnse,  Ergotiiii,  Morphinse. 

Lamellas.— Atropine,  Cocainae,  PliysostigminDS. 

Linimanta.— Aconiti,  Ammonise,  Belladonnse,  Calcis,  Campliorse, 
Camphorje  Compositum,  Chloroformi,  Crotonis,  Hydrargyn, 
lodi,  Opii,  Potassii  lodidi  cum  Sapone,  Saponis,  Smapis  Com- 
positum, Terebinthinse,  Terebinthinse  Aceticum. 

Liquores. — Acidi  Cliromici,  Ammonise,  Ammonise  Fortior,  Ammo- 
nii  Acetatis,  Ammonii  Acetatis  Fortior,  Ammouii  Citratis, 
Ammonii  Citratis  Fortior,  Antimonii  Cliloridi,  Arsenicalis, 
Arsenici  Hydrochloricus,  Arsenii  et  Hydrargyri  lodidi,  Atro- 
pina  Sulpiiatis,  Bismuthi  et  Ammonii  Citratis,  Calcii  Chlor- 
idi,  Calcis,  Calcis  Chlorinatie,  Calcis  Saccharatus,  Clilori, 
Cocainse  Hydrocbloratis,  Epispasticus,  Ferri  Acetatis,  Ferri 
>\cetatis  Fortior,  Ferri  Dialysatus,  Ferri  Percbloridi,  Ferri 
Porchloridi  Fortior,  Ferri  Pernitratis,  Ferri  Persuiphatis, 
Gutta  Percha,  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Acidus,  Hydrargyri  Per- 
cbloridi, lodi,  Litliiaa  Eflfervescens,  Magnesii  Carbonatis, 
Magnesii  Citratis,  Morphinse  Acetatis,  Morphiure  Bimeconatis, 
Morphinae  Hydrocbloratis,  Morphinse  Sulphatis,  Plumbi  Sub- 
acetatis,  Plumbi  Subacetatis  Dilutus,  Potassse,  Potasose  Effer- 
vescens,  Potassii  Permanganatis,  Sodse,  Sodre  Chlorinatae, 
Sodse  Effervescens,  Sodii  Arseniatis,  Sodii  Ethylatis,  Strych- 
ninae  Hydrocbloratis,  Trinitrini,  Zinci  Cbloridi. 

Lotiones.— Hydrargyri  Flava,  Hydrargyri  Nigra. 

Mella. — Boracis,  Depuratum  ;  Oxymel,  Oxymel  Scillaj. 

Misfcurse  — Ammoniaci,  Amygdalae,  Creasoti,  Crette,  Ferri  Aroma^ 
tica,  Feiri  Composita,  Guaiaci,  Olei  Ricini,  Scaramonii, 
Sennae  Composita,  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici. 

Mucilagines. — Acaciae,  Amyli,  Tragacanthae. 

Olea. — Amygdalae,  Anethi,  Anisi,  Antbemidis,  Cajuputi,  Carui, 
Caryophylli,  Cinnamomi,  Copaibae,  Coriandri,  Crotonis, 
Cubebae,  Eucalypti,  Juniperi,  Lavandulae,  Limonis,  Lini, 
Mentbae  Piperita^,  Menthae  Viridis,  Morrhuae,  Myristicae, 
Myristicae  Expressum,  Olivae,  Phosphoratum,  Pimentaj,  Pini 
Sylvestris,  Ricini,  Rosmarini,  Rutae,  Sabinse,  Santali,  Sinapis, 
Terebinthinae,  Theobromatis. 

Oleata. — Hydrargyri,  Zinci. 

Oleo-Resina. — Cubebte. 

Pllulse. —Aloes  Barbadensis,  Aloes  et  Asafoetidae,  Aloes  et  Ferri, 
Aloes  et  Myrrbae,  Aloes  Socotrinib,  Asafa;tida3  Composita, 
Cumbogise  Composita,  Colocynthidis  Composita,  Colocynth- 
idis  ct  Hyoscyann,  Conii  Composita,  Ferri,  Ferri  Carbonatis, 
Ferri  lodidi,  Hydrargyri,  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi  Composita, 
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Ipecacuanlise  cum  Scilla,  Pliospbori,  Plumbi  cum  Opio,  Eliei 
Composita,  Saponis  Composita,  Scammoiiii  Composita,  Scillse 
C'omposita. 

Pulveres. — Amygdalae  Compositus,  Antimoiiialis,  Catechu  Com- 
positus,  Chinamomi  Compositus,  Gretas  Aromaticus,  Cretw 
Aromaticus  cum  Opio,  Elateriui  Compositus,  Glycyrrhizai 
Compositus,  Ipecacuanliaj  Compositus,  Jalapa;  Compositus, 
Kino  Compositus,  Opii  Comjjositus,  Rliei  Compositus,  Scam- 
monii  Compositus,  Sodce  Tartarata;  jEffervescens,  Tragacantha; 
Comjiositus. 

Spiritus.  — jEtberis,  Jiltberis  Compositus,  jEtheris  Nitrosi,  Ammo- 
iiiai  Aromaticus,  Ammonite  Foetidus,  Armoracias  Compositus, 
Cajui>iiti,  Campborse,  Cbloroformi,  Cinnaniomi,  Juniperi, 
Lavandula;,  Mentha}  Piperitse,  ]\Iyristicse,  Rectificatus, 
Rosmarini,  Tenuior,  Vini  GalHci. 

Succi. — Belladonna;,  Conii,  Hyoscyami,  Scopaiii,  Taraxaci. 

Suppositoria. — Acidi  Carbolici  cum  Sapone,  Acidi  Tannici,  Acidi 
Tannic!  cum  Sapone,  Glycerini,  Hydrargyri,  lodoformi,  Mor- 
phina;,  Morphinse  cum  Sapone,  Plumbi  Composita. 

Syr upi.— Simplex ;  Aurantii,  Aurantii  Floris,  Chloral,  Ferri 
lodidi,  Ferri  Phospbatis,  Ferri  Siibcbloridi,  Hemidesmi, 
Limonis,  Mori,  Papaveris,  Rbei,  Rbceados,  Rosse  Gallic^, 
Scillae,  Sennse,  Tolutanus,  Zingiberis. 

Tabellse.— Nitroglycerini. 

Tincturse. — Those  made  with  Rectified  Spirit  are  :  Aconiti,  Arnica;, 
Asafoetida;,  Aurantii  Recentis,  Benzoini  Composita,  Cannabis 
Indica;,  Capsici,  Cbloroformi  Composita,  Cbloroformi  et  Mor- 
phina;,  Cinnamomi,  Cwbebw,  Ferri  Acetatis,  Ferri  Percbloridi, 
lodi,  Kino,  Laricis,  Lavandula}  Composita,  Myrrhie,  Nucis 
Vomicae,  Opii  Ammoniata,  Podopbylli,  Pyretbri,  Sumbul, 
Tolutana,  Veratri  Viridis,  Zingiberis,  Zingiberis  Fortior. 

Those  made  with  Proof  Spirit  are  :  Aloes,  Aurantii,  Belladonna;, 
Buchu,  Calumbaj,  Campboraj  Composita,  Cantbariilis,  Carda- 
momi  Composita,  Cascarilla;,  Catechu,  Cliiratai,  Cimicifugw, 
CincbonEe,  Cincbonw  Composita,  Cocci,  Colchici  Semimxm, 
Conii,  Croci,  Digitalis,  Ergotce,  Galla;,  Gelsemii,  Gentiana; 
Composita,  Hamamelidis,  Hydrastis,  Hyosc3^ami,  Jaborandi, 
Jalapae,  Kramerii^;,  Limonis,  Lobelire,  Lu])uli,  Ojui,  Quassire, 
Quinina;  Ammoniata,  Rbei,  Sabin:e,  Scillse,  Senega},  Sennii", 
Serpentarice,  Stramonii,  ValerianEc. 

Those  made  with  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  or  Ammonia,  are  : 
Guaiaci  Ammoniata,  Opii  Ammoniata,  (Juinina3  Ammoniata, 
Valeriana  Ammoniata. 

Two  in  ivhich  Ether  is  used :  Lobeli;e  ^therea,  Strophanthi. 

One  in  which  Tincture  of  Orange  is  used :  Quiiiiuaj. 
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Trocliisci.-Aciai  Benzoici,  Acidi  Tanuici,  Bismutlii,  Catechu, 
Ferri  Redacti,  Ipecacuanha,  Moiphinw,  MorplnuEe  et  Ipe- 
cacuanhas, Opii,  Potassii  Chloratis,  Sautomni,  Sodu  Bicar- 
bonatis,  Sulphiuis. 

Ung:uenta.-Acidi  Borici,  Acidi  Carbolici,  Acidi  Salicylici,  Aco- 
nitinEe,  Antimonii  Tartarati,  Atropinffi,Belladonn»,  Calaminai, 
Canthaiidis,  Cetacei,  Chrysarobiiii,  Conii,  Creasoti,  Elemi, 
Eucalypti,  Gallaj,  Gallaj  cum  Opio,  Glycerini  Plumbi  Subace- 
tatis,  Hamamelidis,  Hydrargyii,  Hydrarg:Tri  Ammomati, 
Hydrargyri  Compositum,  Hydrargyri  lodidi  Rubn,  Hydrargyn 
Nifcratis,  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  Dilutum,  Hylrargyn  Oxuli 
Rubri,  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi,  lodi,  lodoformi,  Picis  Liquulaj, 
Plumbi  Acetatis,  Plumbi  Carbonatis,  Plumbi  lodidi,  Potassse 
Sulphurata5,  Potassii  lodidi, Resinje,  Sabniie,  Simplex,  Staphis- 
agria3,  Sulphuris,  Sulphui-is  lodidi,  Terebinthmaj,  Veratrina;, 
Zinci,  Zinci  Oleati. 

Vapores.— Acidi  Hydrocyainci,  Chlori,  Coninae,  Creasoti,  lodi, 
Olei  Pini  Sylvestris. 

Vina.— Aloes,  Antimoniale,  Aurantii,  Colchici,  Ferri,  Ferri 
Citratis,  Ipecacuanhai,  Opii,  Quinin?e,  Rhei,  Xericiim. 
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part  Hh 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

«o«— 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTHODUCTION :  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  RATIONAL  TllEATMENT. 

The  terms  Therapeutics  and  Treatment,  although  thej 
may  at  first  sight  appear  too  simple  to  call  for  analysis,  aa-e  f oimd, 
on  careful  consideration,  to  include  four  diiierent  notions. 
These  we  must  study  individually. 

1.  Health. — The  first  notion  involved  in  Treatment  is 
a  purely  physiological  one,  the  conception  of  health,  or  the 
normal  state,  from  which  the  organ  has  departed,  and  to  which 
it  has  to  be  restored.  Health  is  the  result  of  a  number  of 
natural  influences  acting  on  the  individual,  namely,  the  extrinsic 
circumstances  around  him,  and  the  intrinsic  conditions  which  he 
brought  into  the  world  with  him.  Our  organs  ha^^ng  reached 
their  present  state  by  a  process  of  evolution  under  the  influence 
of  the  various  natural  forces  which  surround  us,  are  obedient  to 
these  influences ;  and  when  a  definite  change  is  thus  produced 
upon  them,  we  call  it  the  "physiological action"  of  the  influence. 
The  first  point  for  the  therapeutist  to  appreciate  is,  that  just 
as  the  forces  which  surround  us  are  themselves  constantly 
v^arjdng — -the  various  conditions  of  the  temperature,  the  air, 
our  food,  in  shoi  t  our  whole  en^dronment,  being  inconstant — so 
the  physiological  state  of  the  body  is  not  a  constant  quantity. 
We  speak  of  a  "normal"  state,  and  call  it  "health,"  but 
the  first  essential  of  life  and  health  is  a  capacity  of  changing, 
that  is,  of  accommodation  to  varying  circumstances. 

2.  Pharmacodynamics  :  Physiological  action. — The  second 
elementary  notion  in  the  expression  "  treatment "  is,  that 
v/e  possess  a  certain  power  of  interference,  a  control  over 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  life,  and  thus  a 
certain  contiol  over  tlie  health  or  jihysiological  state  of  the 
individual.  A  very  little  consideration  will  enable  us  to  ap- 
preciate our  power  over  the  forces  of  nature.  Most  of  the 
influences  wo  have  jnst  considered  ns  normal  in  their  cfi'ccts, 
iind  many  that  are  entirely  morbid  in  character,  are  within  our 
control.    We  can  alter  the  food  we  eat,  the  air  wo  breathe. 
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,ur  clothin-,  our  sources  of  heat;  we  may  admit  into  oui 
bodies  substances  which  we  find  in  nature— mineral  vegetable, 
animal,  or  Hlto-cther  artificial.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
voluntarily  shun  or  reject  such  substances,  and  avoid  many 
influences,  whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  aro.md  us.  To  express 
this  control  which  we  have  over  our  organs  and  tunctions, 
through  the  conditions  to  which  we  can  voluntarily 
subject  them,  we  say  we  act  physioloyieally  upon  them  by  such 
and  such  means,  or  that  such  and  such  a  substance  has  such  and 
such  a  physiological  action ;  and  the  science  that  relates  to  this 
power  which  we  possess  of  modifying  physiological  activity  we 
call  Pharmncodynamics.  •    ^  a  a 

3.  Pathology.— The  conception  of  disease  is  also  included 
in  "  treatment."  When  the  conditions  which  sun-ound  us  become 
unusual  or  extraordinary,  they  lead  to  disturbance  of  the  vital 
processes.  If  this  he  moderate,  it  is  still  included  under  the  name 
of  "health;"  but  if  considerable,  it  is  called  disorder  or  disease, 
and  the  influence  is  called  a  morbid  influence.  It  is  essentially 
impossible  to  diaw  a  line  between  health  and  disease,  just  as  it 
is  impossible  to  divide  influences  into  salutary  or  physiological, 
and  morbid  or  pathological.  The  pulse  is  accelerated  by  joy, 
by  wine,  by  fever ;  which  of  these  conditions  is  health,  which 
disease  ?  AB  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  change  from  the 
normal  state  is  frequently  so  definite  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  call  it  "  health,"  that  we  must  find  another  name 
for  it,  and  caU  it  "  disorder ; "  or  if  it  he  more  marked,  and 
attended  by  suifering,  "  disease." 

4.  Recovery.— Successful  treatment  necessarily  iiivolves  a 
power  of  recovery.  The  body  possesses  abundant  provisions  for 
preventing  disease,  and  of  recovering  from  its  effects.  Tliis 
power  of  meeting  and  overcoming  morbid  influences  depends 
essentially  on  the  great  physiological  law  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  that  the  activity  of  the  tissues  and  organs 
is  not  fixed  and  constant,  but  varies  (within  certain  limits) 
with  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  body  is 
abundantly  provided  ^nth  the  following  means  by  which  this 
variation  of  functional  activity  can  be  secui-ed : 

First,  when  occasion  demands  it,  the  organs  can  display  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  force,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  a  muscle 
such  as  the  biceps,  or  the  heart.  The  organs  thus  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  reserve  force,  which  is  fi-equently  called  into 
play  as  a  means  of  preventing  disease.  But  for  this,  we  should 
break  down  in  every  part  of  our  body  as  often  as  we  made  an 
estra  demand  upon  it. 

Secondly,  if  this  reserve  force  be  constantly  called  into 
play  by  the  continuance  of  some   extraoidhiury  cause,  the 
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increased  activity  gives  rise  to  enlargement  or  hnjertrophy  of 
the_  organ,  and  what  is  known  as  compensation  is  tlie  result. 
This  great  natural  method  of  prevention  or  recovery  by  over- 
coming  the  cause  of  disorder  is  well  seen  in  heart  disease,  and  in 
enlargement  of  one  kidney  when  the  other  is  diseased. 

Instead  of  themselves  meeting  extraordinary  circumstances 
by  extraordinary  activity,  many  organs  are  provided  with  rcffula- 
tmg  mechanisms,  by  which  they  can  throw  them  off  or  escape  from 
them,  that  is,  expel  the  cause  of  disorder.  The  stomach 
rejects  a  heavy  or  improper  meal;  the  heart  can,  to 
some  extent,  relieve  itself  of  excessive  peripheral  resistance 
in  systole,  through  the  depressor  mechanism  ;  and  the  body 
heat  is  elaborately  regulated  by  various  nervous  arrangements. 

Thirdly,  the  work  of  one  organ  may  sometimes  be  under- 
taken by  another  organ,  which  thus  removes  the  effects  of  the 
disorder.  This  is  called  vicarious  compensation,  and  is  well 
seen  at  work  between  the  kidney  and  other  excretory  organs. 
Fourthly,  nature  has  various  waj's  of  insuring  rest. 
Fifthly,  even  when  disease  and  anatomical  change  have 
actually  occuiTed,  the  body  possesses  means  of  recovery  of 
the  nature  of  repair,  which  is  associated  with  nuti-itive  acti-vity 
and  frequently  with  the  inflammatory  process. 

These  considerations  teach  us  that  just  as  our  organs  and 
fimctions  continue  normal,  like  everj'thing  else  in  natm-e,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  under  which  they  have  reached  their 
present  form,  so,  if  fhey  have  become  deranged  by  unusual 
influences,  they  will  return  to  the  normal  when  such  abnormal 
influences  h  ivo  been  overcome  or  removed. 

5.  Therapeutics.  The  following  are  the  four  foundations 
of  rational  therapeutics,  (i)  Inasmuch  as  the  organs  act  in 
obedience  to  natural  forces  in  and  around  us;  (2)  since  we 
possess  the  power  of  controlling  these  forces  ;  (3)  since  dis- 
order and  disease  are  but  the  physiological  phenomena,  or  the 
anatomical  results  of  the  disturbing  action  of  ordinary  or 
extraordinaiy  influences;  and  (4)  since  the  functions  of  the 
organs,  and,  it  may  be,  even  their  anatomical  state  will  return 
to  the  normal,  if  the  influences  become  normal :  it  logically 
follows  that  therapeutics  as  a  science  consists  in  bending  to  our 
will  the  numerous  natural  forces  which  affect  the  human  body, 
or  in  counteracting  or  neutralising  their  effects  by  other  forces, 
imlU,  in  either  case  nature  returns  to  the  nonnal.  To  handle, 
as  it  were,  the  natui-al  influences  which  surround  us  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  effect  this  change  on  the  functions  of  the 
body,  is  called  treating  the  disorders  or  diseases  of  it.  It  is  with 
this  meaning  that  we  shall  speak  of  rational  treatment. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  treatment  may  be  of  many  kinds  : 
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1.  Preventive  treatment.— The  science  an^^  art  of  preser- 
ving health  is  known  as  Hygiene,  which  is  manifestly  founded 
on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  physiology.  If  we  tloroughly 
understood  physiology,  and  had  unlimited  power  over  the 
forces  of  nature,  we  might  so  preserve  health  that  disease  would 
be  mknown.  Unfortunately,  we  have  neither  this^  knowledge 
nor  this  power  except  in  a  small  measure,  and  hygiene  is  cor- 
respondingly imperfect ;  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  hygiene  renders 
therapeutics  unnecessary. 

Another  form  of  preventive  treatment  is  prophylaxis.  _  This 
is  something  more  than  simple  hygiene  or  preservation  of 
health ;  it  recognises  the  causes  of  disease  at  _  work,  and 
either  avoids  them  or  coimteracts  them  by  anticipation. 

Prophylactic  treatment  may  be  either  negative  or  positive  : 
a  man  may  guard  against  infection  by  avoiding  certain  things, 
such  as  water  which  is  poisoned  by  cholera  or  typhoid  fever ; 
or  ho  may  have  himseli  vs-ccinated  to  prevent  smaU-pox,  take 
quinia  to  prevent  ague,  or  drink  lemon-juice  to  prevent  scurvy. 

2.  Immediate  treatment. — When  hygiene  and  prophylaxis 
are  powerless  or  cannot  be  employed,  the  case  comes  into  the 
hands  of  the  therapeutist.  The  organism  is  disturbed,  deranged, 
or  diseased,  and  now  there  is  an  occasion  for  therapeutics, 
for  remedy,  for  relief,  or  for  cure.  All  these  terms  manifestly 
imply  a  necessity  for  interference,  that  is,  the  actual  presence 
of  derangement  fi-om  the  normal  state,  and  they  introduce 
us  to  our  own  proper  subject. 

a.  Removal  of  the  cause. — Having  met  with  a  case  of 
disease  which  we  have  failed  to  prevent,  we  fii'st  naturally  try 
to  remove  or  destroy  the  cause,  and  thus  restore  the  normal  state. 
We  extract  a  foreign  body  fi'om  the  finger,  or  a  poison  or 
indigestible  meal  fi-om  the  stomach ;  we  neutralise  an  acid  by 
an  alkali  ;  we  kill  parasites.  In  doing  so,  we  simply  follow 
natm-e's  second  method  of  recovery.  Now  there  are  manifestly 
as  many  ways  of  effecting  a  cure  as  there  are  causes  of  disease. 
We  may  alter  the  food,  and  then  we  say  the  treatment  is 
dietetic ;  we  may  alter  the  atmosphere,  and  then  we  say  the 
treatment  is  climatic;  or  we  may  employ  the  chemical  and 
other  substances  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  when  our 
treatment  will  become  medicinal. 

b.  Symptomatic  treatment. — If  we  fail  to  remove  the  morbid 
influence,  we  may  attempt  to  neutralise  or  counteract  its  morbid 
effects  on  the  body.  Knowing  the  physiological  action  of  many 
different  measures,  we  select  such  as  act  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  morbid  cause,  and  employ  them  to  counteract  it.  As  a 
method  of  treatment  this  is  manifestly  much  inferior  to  the 
preceding ;  we  are  now  striking  not  at  the  cause  of  disease, 
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but  only  at  its  effects.  Still  even  this  limited  power  may  be  ol 
the  greatest  value ;  sometimes  it  is  all  that  is  required— we 
may  have  to  treatonly  the  effect  that  persists  after  the  cause  has 
ceased  or  been  removed,  especially  in  sensitive  and  vital  organs. 
This  kind  of  treatment  is  called  symptomatic,  palliative, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  expectant  [expcctare,  to  wait) ; 
it  is  manifestly  a  copy  of  the  third  method  of  natiu-al  recovery. 

It  is  e\4dent  that  we  have  before  us  here  an  enormous  field 
for  research  and  application.  If  we  can  but  find  a  means, 
whether  medicinal  or  not,  which  shall  counteract  each  abnormal 
condition  to  which  the  body  may  be  subjected,  we  may  defy 
disease.  But  here  we  are  met  by  certain  dilHculties.  I3cfore 
we  can  hope  to  combat  disease  in  this  way,  wo  must  know  (1) 
all  about  disease  and  its  causes,  that  is,  we  must  havo  a  perfect 
pathology  ;  and  (2)  aU  about  the  effects  of  therapeutical  agents 
upon  the  bodj',  that  is,  have  a  complete  pharmacodj-namics  or 
pharmacology.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  far  either  the 
one  or  the  othor  of  these  is  from  being  a  complete  science. 
Another  discouraging  fa^t  is  that  there  is  a  limit  to  all  hope 
of  a  cui'G,  a  limit  to  all  treatment,  because  the  morbid  influence 
may  have  so  far  anticipated  the  remedial  as  to  have  altered  the 
body  structiirally.  If  a  li'nb  is  lost,  we  cannot  restore  it ;  if  the 
mitral  valve  is  covered  witli  diseased  gi-owth,  we  cannot  renovate 
it.  But  we  are  right  when  we  maintain  that  these  organic 
structural  changes,  grave  or  hopeless  as  they  may  be,  are  but 
the  results  of  the  action  of  some  cause  with  simple  beginnings, 
which  we  shall  yet  discover.  As  our  knowledge  of  pathology 
advances  we  are  steadily  learning,  e.g.  more  about  the  nature  and 
origin  of  cancer,  for  which  the  limb  had  to  be  removed ;  more 
about  the  causes  of  rheumatism,  which  covered  the  cardiac  valve 
with  unnatural  growth.  If  we  ever  cure  cancer  and  rheumatism, 
we  shall  manifestly  ao  so  by  influencing  the  causes  or  the 
beginnings  of  the  two  diseases :  medicines  may  be  expected  to 
aifect  morbid  processes  rather  than  products,  to  alter  morbid 
physiology  rather  than  morbid  anatomy.  We  do,  however, 
possess  certain  means  of  treating  even  structuial  changes 
of  organs,  as  we  shall  discover  when  we  come  to  discuss 
mcLabolism. 

The  student  is  now  in  a  position  to  consider  tho  meaning  oi 
two  tcnns  constantly  being  employed  in  therapeutics — namely, 
rational  treatment  and  empirical  treatment.  Treatment  is  said 
to  be  rational  when  it  is  suggested  by  all  our  chemical,  physio- 
logical, and  pathological  knowledge.  Such  treatment,  must  bo 
successful  if  our  observations  aie  correct :  it  is  founded  on 
great  natural  laws  which  are  known  and  understood.  Empirical 
treatment  is  founied  on  experience  only,  and  confoims  to 
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no  vet  known  law.  It  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  as  successful 
as  rational  treatment,  or  sometimes  oven  more  so;  but  whether 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  we  can  offer  no  scientific  reason  for 
it.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  experience  has  proved  iacon- 
testahly  that  a  particular  kind  of  treatment  was  beneficial  in  a 
multitude  of  iast^inces,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  beneficial 
i"-din.  We  hope  soon  to  know  more  about  the  various  remedies 
that  have  been  successfully  employed  ;  and  as  we  acquire  this 
knowledge,  and  come  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  their  effects, 
i.e.  refer  them  to  some  great  natm-al  law,  we  shall  transfer  these 
remedies  from  the  group  headed  "empirical,"  and  add  them  to 
the  group  called  "rational."  Therapeutics  will  become  a  perfect 
science  when  empiricism  has  thus  without  exception  given 
place  to  rationalism. 

Plan  of  ttie  following  chapters. — In  approaching  the  study 
of  the  general  therapeutics  of  the  different  systems  of  the 
body,  we  will  adopt  the  following  plan  suggested  by  the  pre- 
ceding considerations:  (1)  We  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  'physiological  relations  of  the  system.  (2)  We  shall  con- 
sider fuUy  the  pliarmacodynamics  of  the  same,  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  drugs  examined  in  the  pre-vnous  parts  of  the  work, 
but  refeiTing  fi-equently  to  non-medicinal  measui-es,  such  as 
food,  air,  exorcise,  and  baths.  (3)  A  rapid  sketch  will  be  given 
of  some  of  the  pathological  relations  of  the  system,  those  being 
selected  which  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  action  and  uses  of 
remedies,  i.e.  disorders  or  derangements  rather  than  diseases 
of  the  parts.  (4)  A  brief  reference  will  be  made  to  the  evidence 
of  natural  recovery  in  the  particular  system,  and  to  the  failure 
of  such  attempts,  i.e.  the  limits  of  treatment.  (6)  The  rational 
therapeutics  of  the  system,  founded  on  the  previous  four  divi- 
sions, will  complete  the  account. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DIGESTION.  THE  MOUTH. 

I.    Physiological  Relations. 

The  process  of  digestion  begins  with  the  reception  of  food, 
more  or  less  prepared  by  cooking.  Duiing  its  brief  stay  in  the 
mouth,  the  food  is  triturated  and  mixed  with  mucus  and  saliva, 
and  its  starchy  constituents  are  partly  converted  into  sugar. 

1.  Food  forms  no  part  of  the  subject  of  the  present  work, 
and  it  wUl  be  sufficient  to  remind  the  student  that  the  chief 
proximate  principles  of  a  proper  diet  are  proteids,  amyloids,  f.it. 
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salts,  and  water.  The  relative  proportions  of  these  constituentB 
vary  greatly  in  different  kinds  of  food. 

2.  The  sensory  nerves  of  the  mouth  (the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
and  the  lingual  and  other  branches  of  the  trigeminus)  receive 
and  transmit  to  the  cerebrum  and  medulla  the  impressions  of 
taste,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  whether  sweet  (the  pleasant 
taste  referable  toamylolytic  action),  bitter,  salt,  sour,  hot,  burn- 
ing, warm,  pungent,  aci-id,  or  nauseous ;  and  the  many  kinds  of 
aromatic  flavours,  which  are  chiefly,  however,  odours.  In  the 
medulla  the  gustatory  impressions  fall  into  a  special  centre, 
whence  they  are  reflected  (1)  to  the  stomach,  the  functions  of 
which  they  modify,  as  we  shall  see ;  and  ('z)  to  the  salivary 
and  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth,  which  they  also  influence, 
chiefly  through  the  chorda  tympani.  Through  the  same  efferent 
nerve  come  other  impulses :  from  the  cerebrum,  as  the  result  of 
the  sight,  taste,  smell,  or  even  idea  of  food ;  from  the  stomach, 
conveyed  by  the  vagus ;  and,  doubtless,  from  many  other  sensi- 
tive parts,  especially  in  the  abdomen. 

3.  The  Jlow  of  saliva  and  muciis  is  the  result  of  the  nervous 
impulses  which  have  just  been  ti-aced,  and  which  stimulate 
the  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells  and  actively  dilate 
the  vessels.  The  saliva  is  secreted  at  the  commencement  of 
digestion,  is  intimately  mixed  vsdth  the  food,  and  imparts  to 
the  bolus  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction  which  has  an  important 
effect  on  secretion  in  the  stomach. 

4.  It  is  well  to  distinguish  from  the  ordinary  secretions  of  the 
mouth,  the  excretions  which  are  also  thrown  out  by  the  glands. 
Although  these  are  but  little  appreciated  in  hefdth,  they  are 
familiar  as  the  source  of  certain  impleasant  tastes  in  the  mouth 
and  odours  of  the  breath,  after  particular  kinds  of  food  and 
di'ink,  and  many  drugs,  such  as  Mercury  and  Iodine. 

5.  The  muscular  acts  of  mastication  and  swallovong  are 
guided  by  the  afferent  impressions  and  by  the  wilL 

n.  Pharmacodynamics. 

We  come  now  to  inquire,  according  to  the  plan  which  we 
have  sketched,  whether  we  possess  any  means  of  influencing 
the  normal  functions  of  the  mouth,  and  if  so,  how  far  such 
powers  can  be  usefully  employed. 

1.  Food. — We  have  absolute  control  over  our  food.  We  can 
withhold  it  altogether;  we  can  alter  its  quantity  and  its 
quality  as  we  please.  Especially  as  regai-ds  the  mouth,  -vv  e  may 
modify  the  proportion  of  amyloids  in  the  diet,  affect  their  con- 
dition by  cookery,  or  convert  them  whoUy  or  partially  into 
sugar  before  administration.  Malt  extracts  consist  chiefly 
of  dextrin  and  maltose,  made  from  malted  grain  and  flour. 
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The  control  which  we  thus  possess  over  food  is  the  foundation 
of  the  vast  subject  of  dietetics. 

2.  The  sensory  apparatus  in  the  mouth  can  be  variously 
influenced.  The  variety  of  natm-al  tastes  and  flavours 
of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  is  endless ;  artificial  products 
are  hardly  less  numerous.  The  art  of  cookery  is  much 
concerned  with  the  proper  use  of  these ;  so  is  the  growth  of 
wines;  and  the  many  natui-al  and  artificial  condiments  act 
chiefly  upon  the  palate,  such  as  mustard,  pickles,  and  sauces. 
Beyond  the  culinary  art,  an  immense  number  of  medicinal 
agents  are  contained  in  the  materia  mcdica  which  may  be  used 
in  therapeutics  proper,  to  act  upon  the  tongue  and  palate,  and 
thus  upon  the  nervous  centres  and  viscera.  These  may  be 
arranged  as  follows :  (1)  The  great  group  of  warm  aroma,tic 
oils,  including  Cloves,  Allspice,  Peppermint,  Kosemary,  I^a vender, 
Nutmeg,  and  many  others,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  flavour ; 
(2)  bitters,  such  as  Calumba,  Quassia,  Quinine,  etc. ;  (3)  axo- 
matic  bitters,  of  which  Gentian,  Orange,  and  Cascarilla  are 
examples ;  (4)  the  spirituous  group,  including  Spirits,  Wines, 
Chloroform,  and  Ether ;  (5)  pungent  substances  proper,  such  as 
Mustard,  Horseradish,  and  Pyrethrum ;  (6)  sweet  substances, 
including  Sugar,  Liquorice,  Glycerine,  etc. ;  and  (7)  acid 
or  sour  substances,  such  as  the  Mineral  Acids,  Acid  Fruits, 
and  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
return. 

The  value  of  aromatics,  bitters,  aud  the  other  stimulants 
of  the  nerves  of  the  mouth,  Kes  in  the  fact  that  whilst  they 
increase  relish  or  the  enjoyment  of  eating,  and  thus  the 
appetite  and  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  they  provide 
for  the  digestion  of  this  increased  quantity  of  nourishment 
by  stimulating  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  fluids  in  the 
mouth,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  in  the  stomach 
also. 

The  effect  of  these  substances  on  the  palate  also  affords  us 
means  of  covering  the  tastes  of  nauseous  medicines,  of  which  we 
constantly  avail  ourselves.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
employ  the  unpleasant  taste  or  flavoiu:  of  certain  drugs,  such  as 
Valerian  and  Asafoetida,  to  produce  through  the  afferent 
nerves  a  powerful  influence  on  the  sensorium  which  we  may 
sometimes  have  occasion  to  employ. 

3.  Salivary  and  mucous  glands. — Substances  and  measurea 
which  increase  the  flow  of  saliva  are  called  sialagogues  {alaKov, 
saliva,  and  aynv,  to  cause  to  flow),  and  include  the  greater 
number  of  the  stimulants  of  the  sensory  apparatus  just 
classified.  Of  these  the  most  important  sialagogues  are  un- 
questionably diluted  acids,  including  the  Diluted  Mineral  Acids, 
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Carbonic  Acid  in  effervescence,  Vegetable  Acids  and  their  salts, 
wines  (which  are  all  acid  to  a  degree),  and  acid  fruits  and  juices, 
of  which  Lemon  may  serve  as  a  type.  The  familiar  effect  of 
acid  drinks  in  relieving  thirst  cannot,  however,  be  entirely 
explained  by  their  influence  on  the  nerves  of  taste.  Here  the 
student  is  introduced  to  a  great  physiological  law,  which  we  shall 
frequently  have  occasion  to  notice,  that  acid  substances  stimulate 
alkaline  secretions,  and  alkaline  substances  stimulate  acid  secretions. 
The  action  is  probably  a  local  one,  the  acid  or  alkali,  as  the  case 
may  be,  being  quickly  absorbed,  and  reaching  the  protoplasm 
of  the  glands  direct. 

Other  di'ugs  act  as  specific  sialagogues  upon  the  ter- 
minations of  the  portio  dura  in  the  salivary  glands,  or  on  the 
cells  themselves.  Such  are  Jaborandi  and  its  active  principle 
Pilocarpine,  Tobacco,  Physostigma,  Mercury  and  Iodine,  and  the 
indirect  emetics  Antimony  and  Ipecacuanha. 

Opposed  to  these  measures  are  the  antisialagogues,  equally 
at  our  service,  although  but  rarely  employed.  Such  are  insipid 
or  nauseous  articles  of  food  or  medicine,  with  which  may  be 
classed  depressing  emotions  and  other  nervous  injluences ;  dilute 
alkaline  or  soapy  substances  acting  locally,  such  as  Potash,  Soda, 
and  Lime;  and  certain  articles  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
materia  medica  which  act  upon  the  secreting  nerves,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  called  specific  nntisialagogues.  The  iypn  of  these 
is  Belladonna  (Atropine),  with  Hyoscyamus  (Hyoscyamine)  and 
Stramonium.  Tobacco  in  excess  has  the  same  effect,  as  well 
as  Opium. 

If  the  natural  secretion  fail,  certain  substitutes  for  the  mucus 
may  be  employed,  v\  hich  are  called  demulcents  {demulcere,  to 
soothe),  as  they  sheathe  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  fauces  with  a 
protective  coating.  Such  are  simple  drinks,  especially  warm 
water,  toast-water,  water  and  milk ;  mucilaginous  prepara- 
tions, in  a  fluid  or  solid  form,  including  barley-water,  gruel, 
and  linseed  tea ;  various  preparations  of  gelatine  and  isinglass  ; 
lozenges  made  with  gums  ;  preparations  of  starch,  eggs,  honey, 
figs,  and  bread ;  palatable  oils  ;  syrups  ;  and  ice. 

4.  The  excj-etions  of  the  mouth  can  also  be  influenced  by 
means  of  substances  which  are  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  this 
channel,  such  as  Iodine,  Lead,  and  IMercury.  The  therapeutist 
can  hardly  be  said  to  avail  himself  of  this  means  of  acting  on 
the  mouth,  except  in  the  case  of  Chlorate  of  Potassium. 

5.  The  mastication  and  insalivation  of  the  food  can  also  be 
regulated,  on  the  one  hand  by  ensuring  time  and  care  in  tlie 
process  of  eating,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  ordering  sucli  a 
diet  as  is  entirely  fluid,  or  may  be  thoroughly  tritimited  and 
exposed  to  the  juices  of  the  mouth. 
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ni.  Pathological  Relations. 

As  has  "been  already  suggested,  the  pathological  relations  of 
khe  mouth  and  the  first  part  of  the  digestive  process,  are  of 
less  interest  in  themselves,  for  our  present  pui-pose,  than  from 
their  bearing  upon  digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  the  farther 
progress  of  the  food. 

1.  We  discover  in  the  food  the  chief  cause  of  all  digestive 
disorders,  vt'hether  it  be  unsuitable  in  quality,  _  excessive  in 
quantitv,  or  taken  at  over  frequent  or  irregular  times. 

2.  Loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  familiar  in  fever,  the  result 
being  further  arrest  of  the  salivary  flow,  and  interference  -with 
rehsh  and  appetite,  always  a  serious  matter  in  such  cases.  In  this 
connection  must  be  mentioned  the  unfortunate  tastes  of  most 
drugs,  the  difficulty  of  then-  administration,  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  interfere  with  the  appetite. 

3.  Disorders  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  include  chiefly 
distm'bances  of  the  quantity  of  saliva  and  mucus.  _  The  saliva 
is  probably  deficient  in  some  cases  of  long  standing  indigestion ; 
and  it  is  markedly  wanting  in  acute  febrile  conditions,  causing 
di'yness  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  thii-st,  loss  of  relish  as  we 
have  just  seen,  and  inability  to  swallow,  the  morsel  being 
rolled  hopelessly  about  the  mouth.  A  somewhat  similar  con- 
dition may  be  induced  by  depressing  emotions,  such  as  fear  or 
grief  ;  or  by  certain  medicinal  or  dietetic  substances,  including 
BeUadonna,  Opium,  and  Alcohol.  Excessive  secretion  of  saliva 
and  mucus  ("  salivation ' ')  was  very  frequent  in  the  days  when 
Mercury  was  regularly  administered  until  the  "gums  were 
touched  "  ;  and  is  still  occasionally  seen  from  the  same  cause,  as 
the  result  chiefly  of  accident  or  idiosyncrasy ;  or  as  the  effect  of 
Iodine  or  Iodide  of  Potassium,  under  similar  circimistances.  A 
rejiex  salivary  flow  of  a  very  interesting  kind  occurs  at  the 
commencemont  of  vomiting,  and  in  some  cases  of  gastro- 
intestinal disorder,  constituting  one  form  of  "  pjTosis "  or 
"water-brash."  In  other  cases  salivation  is  produced  by 
disease  of  the  nervous  centres. 

4.  Derangements  of  the  excretions  of  the  mouth  are  among 
the  causes  of  the  "bad  taste"  and  unpleasant  odour  of 
the  breath,  connected  with  digestive  derangements  ;  the  other 
principal  causes  of  the  same  being  decomposition  in  the  mouth, 
or  excretion  by  the  respiratory  passages.  Some  drugs  aheady 
mentioned  have  the  same  effect,  such  as  Mcrcuiy,  Iodine, 
Bromine,  and  I^ead;  and  the  prevention  of  this  unpleasant 
action  may  be  a  difficult  task. 

5.  Second  only  to  the  food  itself  as  a  frequent  cause  of 
indigestion  is  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  mechanical 
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processes  in  the  mouth  are  performed,  the  solids  being  imper- 
fectly masticated  and  insufficiently  insalivated  from  hasty  or 
careless  eating,  or  from  disease  or  actual  loss  of  the  teeth. 

IV.  Natural  Eeco VERT. 

We  have  next  to  enquire,  whether  natural  recovery,  a8 
defined  by  us  in  the  first  chapter,  ever  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  mouth  and  its  functions.  Observation  places  this 
beyond  doubt,  in  all  the  classes  of  disorder  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.  The  sense  of  taste  is  restored  after  fever  has 
gone.  The  secretions  which  have  been  deranged  by  the  same 
cause,  or  by  Atropine,  Mercury,  or  Jaborandi,  return  to  the 
normal  quantity  and  quality  when  the  distui'bing  influence  is 
spent  or  has  been  removed.  The  excretions  again  become 
"  sweet "  when  the  substance  that  disordered  them  has  been 
completely  thi-own  out.  The  teeth  present  side  by  side  vidth 
decay  a  process  of  repair,  which  frequently  counteracts  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  recovery  in  the  mouth,  as 
elsewhere.  The  teeth  decay  and  faU  out ;  and  the  other  tissues 
may  become  involved  in  serious  or  hopeless  disease.  Even  then, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  rational  treatment  is  not  impossible. 

V.  Therapeutics. 

The  rational  treatment  of  diseases  originating  in  the  mouth 
is  but  the  scientific  application  of  the  knowledge  arranged 
under  the  previous  four  heads,  respecting  its  physiology,  the 
forces  acting  on  the  mouth  which  are  at  oui-  command,  the 
causes  ;iad  phenomena  of  its  derangements,  and  the  occm-rence 
and  limits  of  natural  recovery. 

1.  The  food  must  always  receive  most  careful  supervision, 
not  only  in  cases  where  it  has  been  bad,  improperly  taken,  or 
imperfectly  masticated,  but  in  every  instance  of  disorder  of 
digestion  from  whatever  cause,  in  the  mouth  or  other  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  details  of  dietetic  treatment  must 
be  learned  from  other  works. 

2.  The  disorders  of  the  sensory  apparatus  of  the  mouth  very 
rarely  call  for  treatment,  but  we  have  constant  occasion  to  avail 
ourselves  of  oiu-  influence  over  the  nerves  of  taste  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  derangements  of  the  secretions.  Thn."» 
deficiency  of  saliva,  and  the  distressing  thirst  and  loss  of  relish 
which  attend  it  in  fever,  may  bo  relieved  either  through  the 
nerves  of  taste,  or  more  directly  by  means  of  acids  in  the  form 
of  drinks,  such  as  water  acidulated  with  the  Mineral  Acids, 
Vinegar  and  water,  Carbonic  Acid  in  effervescing  drinks.  Cream 
of  Tartar,  Lemon  Juice  in  various  combinaticns,  and  acid  fruitf^. 
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if  not  otherwise  unsafe,  including  the  Tamnrind  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia, grapes,  and  oranges.  Failing  or  instead  of  these,  ice,  sips 
of  water,  and  some  of  the  demulcents  ah-eady  enumerated  may  be 
given.  When  the  deficiency  of  saliva,  the  drj-ness  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  lack  of  relish  are  less  urgent  but  more  persistent,  as  m 
chi-onic  dyspepsia,  we  adopt  more  pleasing  means  of  stimulation. 
We  have  recourse  to  aromatic,  bitter,  spirituous,  and  pungent 
articles.  We  order  food  specially  flavoured  or  made  otherwise 
agreeable  to  the  palate  by  artistic  cookery.  A,Vhen  the  appetite 
flags  after  severe  illness  or  in  exhaustion  from  other  causes,  we 
recommend  the  patient  to  stimulate  his  palate  with  a  little 
wholesome  wine,  which  is  at  once  acid,  aromatic,  and 
spirituous.  We  rouse  the  nerves  of  taste  and  the  secreting 
glands  by  simple  or  aromatic  bitters  in  acid  or  alcoholic  com- 
binations before  or  during  meals,  or  pungent  and  acid  con- 
diments, such  as  mustard,  pepper,  and  pickles. 

3.  When  it  is  desired  to  rouse  the  gustatory  and  secreting 
functions  of  the  mouth  independently  of  digestion,  e.g.  in  cases 
of  paralysis  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  chronic  thii-st  of  Bright' s 
disease  and  diabetes,  such  substances  as  Pyretha-tim,  Tobacco,  and 
small  doses  of  Pilocarpine  are  indicated.  The  di-yness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  caused  by  Atropine  or  Hyoscj'amine  may 
require  the  susppnsion  of  the  drug,  or  Jaborandi  may  be  pre- 
scribed with  it  unless  contra-indicated.  On  the  other  hand, 
salivation  produced  by  drugs  must  be  arrested  by  removal  of 
the  cause,  such  as  Mercury,  or  by  the  exhibition  of  Belladonna. 

4.  The  treatment  of  unpleasant  excretions  from  the  mouth 
is  rationally  carried  out  by  removing  their  cause,  especially  dis- 
order of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  deodorising  the  breath ;  or 
imparting  to  it  an  artificial  odour. 

5.  Defects  in  the  mechanical  apparatus  of  the  mouth,  espe- 
cially the  teeth,  have,  as  a  rule,  advanced  beyond  the  limits  of 
functional  treatment.  Even  then  treatment  is  not  only  possible, 
but  dental  surgery  is  one  of  the  most  rational  and  successful 
branches  of  local  therapeutics.  Short  of  this,  much  can  be  done 
by  ordering  food  in  a  soft  or  fluid  form,  and  directing  that  time 
and  care  be  spent  by  the  patient  over  the  process  of  masticating, 
tasting,  and  insalivating  every  morsel. 

Lastly,  a  discussion  of  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the  mouth 
introduces  us  natm-aUy  to  the  therapeutics  of  the  next  stage  of 
the  digestive  process — in  the  stomach.  The  substances  which 
stimulate  the  nerves  of  taste  are  constantly  employed,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  produce  reflex  activity  of  the  gastric  functions  ; 
and  the  thorough  insalivation  with  the  alkaline  juices  of  the 
mouth,  for  which  they  also  provide,  may  be  used  as  a  powerful 
moans  of  increasing  the  acid  secretion- 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DIGESTION.  THE  STOMACH. 

I.  Physiological  Eelationb. 
Gastric  digestion  is  mainly  effected  by  the  gastric  juice,  mi 
acid  secretion  which  owes  its  solvent  and  chemical  power  to 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  gastric  secretion  is  stimulated 
by  the  mechanical  presence  of  food;  by  the  products  of  digestion, 
part  of  which  is  rapidly  absorbed;  by  impressions  on  the 
nervous  centres,  such  as  tastes,  which  were  refen-ed  to  in  the 
previous  chapter ;  and  by  the  presence  of  saliva  and  other 
dilute  alkaline  fluids  at  the  mouths  of  the  tubules.  Durmg 
digestion  the  gastric  vessels  actively  dilate ;  the  muscles  move 
vigorously  ;  by  the  end  of  four  hom-s  much  of  the  proteids 
have  become  peptones ;  the  sugar,  starch,  and  fats  are  broken 
down  or  emulsified,  but  remain  chemically  unaltered  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  products,  constituting  the  chj-me,  are  transferred 
to  the  duodenimi. 

The  nervous  arrangement  by  which  the  stomach  is  stimu- 
lated, or  prepared  to  receive  and  digest  food,  is  chiefly  a  local 
one ;  the  contact  of  food,  digested  products,  and  dilute  alkalies 
acting  on  ganglia  in  the  gastric  waU  itself.    Besides  this,  the 
stomach  is  connected  with  a  centre  in  the  medulla,  and  with  the 
cerebrum,  by  means  of  afferent  and  efferent  nerves — the  vagus 
and  the  sympathetic.    The  impressions  which  thus  reach  the 
sensorium  and  the  gastric  centre  are  reflected  as  impulses  to  the 
stomach,  through  the  efferent  nerves  ;  which  also_  convey  from 
the  cerebrum  the  impulses  generated  by  sensations  of  taste, 
as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  as  well  as  by  the  smell,  sight,  or 
idea  of  food.    Besides  these,  numerous  impressions  fi-om  the 
intestines,  liver,  kidneys,  and  generative  organs,  indeed  from 
aU  impressionable  parts  whatsoever,  influence  the  stomach  by 
being  reflected  to  it  through  its  centre  in  the  medulla.    The  in- 
fluence of  these  nervous  impulses  upon  the  stomach  is  very 
marked.    They  affect  the  secreting  glands,  the  vessels,  and  the 
muscles,  exciting,  arresting,  or  otherwise  modifying,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice ;  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances they  give  rise  to  vomiting. 

II.  PHAKMACOnYNAMICS. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  how  many  of  the  conditions  which 
influence  gastric  digestion  are  under  our  control :  how  far  we 
can  act  physiologically  on  the  stomach. 
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1.  We  have  complete  power  over  all  that  enters  the  stomach 
in  the  form  of  food  and  drink,  and  much  influence,  as  we 
have  seen,  over  salivary  digestion.  Even  if  the  food  have  left 
the  mouth  and  reached  the  stomach,  we  can  evacuate  its  contents 
hy  means  of  the  pump,  or  hy  the  use  of  emetics,  which  will  bo 
considered  in  chapter  iv 

2.  As  regards  the  gastric  juice,  we  can  increase  its  flow  in 
many  ways.  "We  can  irritate  the  tubules  mechanically  by  the 
character  of  the  food,  making  it  more  or  less  solid  as  may  be 
required.  We  may  pro^dde,  as  the  first  part  of  the  meal,  sub- 
stances, such  as  soup,  which  will  be  rapidly  peptonised  and 
absorbed,  and  stimulate  the  follicles  to  abundant  secretion. 
We  can  subject  the  secretion  to  nervous  influences  which  are  at 
oui-  command,  such  as  the  agreeable  sensations  of  taste,  which 
are  aroused  by  artistic  cookery,  wholesome  condiments,  and 
grateful  wines,  as  well  as  by  pleasing  associations  duiing  meals. 
The  activity  of  the  glands  may  be  increased  through  the 
medium  of  the  local  cii-culation  by  various  means  to  be  pre- 
sently described.  Further,  we  can  provide  for  moderate 
alkalinity  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  by  increasing  the 
salivary  flow.  The  same  end  may  be  secured  more  certainly 
by  the  administration  of  dilute  alkaline  solutions  before  meals, 
such  as  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium,  Sal-volatile,  or  Liquor  Potass^, 
which  are  amongst  the  most  useful  and  generally  employed  of 
remedies,  and  constitute  the  alkaline  stomachics.  We  can  go 
even  farther  than  this,  and  modify  the  amount  either  of  the 
pepsin,  or  of  the  hydi-ochloric  acid,  or  of  both,  by  giving  them 
along  with  the  food,  and  thus  constituting  them  digestive 
adjuvants. 

3.  The  activity  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  is  readily  in- 
fluenced in  either  dii-ection.  We  may  increase  theu-  sensibility 
by  administering  the  same  series  of  hot  substances  which  we 
studied  in  the  mouth,  such  as  Alcohol,  Aromatic  Oils,  Pepper, 
and  Mustard ;  the  effect  being  not  coniined  to  a  sense  of  wai-mth 
in  the  epigastrium,  but  extending  to  stimulation  of  the  local, 
and  even  the  general  circulation,  and  the  associated  nervous 
structui-es,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  These  substances,  as  well 
as  the  aromatic  bitters,  such  as  Gentian  or  Orange,  and  the  simple 
bitters,  such  as  Calumba,  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
nerves,  dilating  the  vessels,  and  possibly  increasing  the  activity 
of  the  glands  and  muscles  of  the  stomach,  whilst  they  create 
the  sensation  of  hunger,  probably  by  setting  up  these  changes 
in  the  gastric  wall.  They  form,  therefore,  other  groups  of 
stomachics,  the  aromatic,  spirituous,  bitter  and  pungent 
Btomachics.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  appease  the  sense  of 
hunger  by  such  artificial  means  as  tobacco  smoking. 
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Equally  powerful  is  the  influence  of  many  substances  and 
measures,  as  gastric  sedatives,  in  reducing  the  sensibility  of  the 
afferent  nerves,  and  thus  interfering  with  gastric  sensations, 
and  the  gastric  functions  which  depend  upon  the  reflection  of 
impressions.  Opium  is  thus  all-powerful  in  preventing  or  re- 
lieving pain  in  the  stomach,  and  in  arresting  the  gastric  secre- 
tions and  movements.  Diluted  Hydi-ocyanic  Acid  and  Bella- 
donna and  its  allies,  also  act  in  this  way  ;  as  well  as  Carbonic 
Acid  in  the  form  of  effervescence ;  water,  either  as  hot  as  it 
can  be  drunk  or  in  the  form  of  ice ;  Bismuth,  whether  me- 
chanically or  physiologically  is  imcertain;  and  Oxalate  of 
Cerium  in  a  manner  which  is  still  quite  obscure.  A  number  of 
drugs  remove  causes  of  initation,  and  are  thus  gastric  seda- 
tives, such  as  Oxide  of  Silver,  Creasote,  and  Carbolic  Acid, 
which  arrest  disorder  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Various  appli- 
cations to  the  epigastrium,  including  poultices,  fomentations, 
and  blisters,  afford  a  convenient  means  of  soothing  the  gastric 
aerves  reflexly  thi'ough  the  nervous  centres. 

4.  The  circulation  in  the  stomach  is  also  so  far  under  our 
control,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The  many  substances  which 
stimulate  the  nerves  also  redden  the  siu-face  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  by  dilating  the  vessels  and  increasing  the  local  blood 
flow  within  physiological  limits,  such  as  Alcohol,  Ether, 
Aromatic  and  Pungent  articles  (Pepper,  Mustard,  Capsicum, 
etc.),  and  Bitters.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  substances 
of  a  more  powerfully  irritant  nature  which  we  note  chiefly 
for  the  pui-pose  of  suggesting  caution  in  their  emploj-ment  for 
other  purposes.  Arsenic,  Iron,  Mercury,  and  indeed  the  salts  of 
most  of  the  metals:  Senega,  Digitalis,  and  Scilla;  Colchieimi 
and  Yeratrine,  are  examples  of  drugs  wluch  are  specially  apt  to 
derange  digestion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  circulation  can 
be  rendered  less  active  by  means  of  Acids;  salts  of  Silver. 
Zinc,  Lead,  in  small  doses ;  Ergot,  Opium,  Tannic  Acid,  and 
the  many  vegetable  astringents  containing  it,  such  as  Kino, 
Catechu,  and  Cinnamon.  These  are  gastric  astringents,  and 
indirectly,  therefore,  another  class  of  gastric  sedatives. 

5.  The  movements  of  the  stomach  can  be  readily  modified 
The  energy  of  the  churning  movements  increases  with  the 
acidity  of  the  chyme,  and  we  can  take  advantage  of  this  know- 
ledge by  administering  acids  after  meals,  such  as  Diluted  Nitric, 
Hydrochloric,  or  Nitrohydrochloric  Acids,  which  are  thus 
another  class  of  gastric  stimulants,  sometimes  «Uled  gastric  or 
stomacMc  tonics.  Specific  nervo-muscular  stimulants,  such  as 
Strychnine,  probably  act  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  the 
Btimulants  of  the  nerves  and  vessels,  especially  Ether  and 
Volatile  Oils.    That  peculiar  excitation  of  the  movements  oi 
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lh.e  stomach  which  is  called  emesis  or  vomiting,  will  bo  specially 
described  ia  the  next  chapter. 

Per  contra,  the  gastric  movements  may  be  directly  dimi- 
nished by  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Opium  and  JilorphinS; 
Carbonic  Acid  and  all  effervescing  drinks ;  by  the  Alkalies, 
which  reduce  acidity ;  as  well  as  indirectly  by  remedies  which 
soothe  the  nerves  and  the  vessels,  as  we  have  seen. 

6.  We  have  already  referred  to  our  influence  on  the  em- 
tents  of  the  stomach — to  the  food,  and  to  the  acidity  of  the 
chyme.  The  reaction  may  be  neutralised  or  complotoily  changed 
by  Alkalies  or  Alkaline  earths,  which  are  thus  antacids.  Beyond 
these,  Charcoal  absorbs  the  gaseous  products  of  digestion; 
whilst  Sulphurous  Acid,  Sulphites  and  Hyposulphites,  Carbolic 
Acid,  Creasote,  the  Aromatic  Oils,  and  possibly  all  Bitters  and 
Vegetable  Astringents  in  some  degree  correct  decomposition — 
gastric  disinfectants.  In  this  connection  mention  must  be  made 
of  many  antidotes,  -^  hich  act  upon  poisons  in  the  stomach. 

7.  Action  of  carminatives. — The  effects  of  Aromatic  and 
Pungent  Oils,  of  Alcohol  and  Ether,  in  rousing  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  in  increasing  the  activity  of  the  gastric  circulation,  in 
exciiing  muscular  contraction,  and  in  modifying  the  contputs, 
have  been  sepai-ately  described ;  and  we  may  add  that  they 
probably  at  the  same  time  relax  the  cardiac  orifice.  The  result 
is  eructation,  and  relief  of  gaseous  distention,  of  cramps  and 
pain,  the  whole  being  so  stri]i:ing  and  complete  that  these 
substances  have  been  grouped  together  under  the  special  name 
of  carminatives  [carmino,  I  soothe).  Their  effect  is,  however, 
more  than  local.  The  nervous  impressions  produced  by  car- 
minatives spread  even  beyond  the  stomach  and  its  sympathetic 
ganglia  to  the  cord,  medulla,  and  brain,  and  reflexly  to  the 
heart  and  vessels,  and  cause  general  stimulation,  both  of  the 
bodily  and  the  mental  faculties.  Carminatives  are  thus  one 
form  of  diffusible  stiimclants. 

III.  Pathological  Eelations. 

Derangement  of  gastric  digestion,  or  dyspepsia,  is  probably 
the  most  common  disorder  of  the  human  body,  and  may  be 
taken  to  illustrate,  in  a  general  way,  the  rational  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  stomach. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  causes  of  derangement  of  the 
stomach  are  to  bo  found  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
food ;  in  its  imperfect  mastication  and  insalivation ;  in  defi- 
ciency or  in  excess  of  fluids,  which  dilute  the  gastric  juice  and 
checl<  secretion;  and  in  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  Certain  di-ugs 
iu  common  use  are  also  apt  to  cause  indigestion,  such  aa 
Opium,  Arsenic,  Iron,  Digitalis,  and  Scilla.    Organic  disease  of 
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the  stomach  itself  necessai-ily  leads  to  the  same  result.  Excess 
of  the  gastric  juice  is  rare.  As  a  rule,  the  juice  is  deficient  m 
relation  to  the  amount  of  food  taken,  whether  fi'om  excess  of 
the  latter  yc  from  absolute  diminution  in  the  secretion,  for 
instance,  in  debility  after  iUness.  Again,  either  the  pepsin  or 
the  hydi-ochloric  acid  may  be  deficient,  or  impeded  in  its 
special  action.  Gastric  indigestion  is  occasionaUy  of  nervous 
origin:  depressing  mental  states  readily  aiicst  the  action  of 
the  stomach  ;  and  morbid  impressions  originating  in  the  liver, 
intestinos.  Icidneys,  or  uterus,  often  have  the  same  effect. 

Disorder  of  the  muscular  functions  of  the  stomach  may  also 
cause  dyspepsia.  Feebleness  of  the  churning  movements 
leads  to  imperfect  exposui-e  of  the  food  to  the  action  of  the 
juice  ;  feebleness  of  the  expulsive  efforts  delays  the  removal  of 
the  chyme,  exeen^  of  which  arrests  digestion.  In  other  cases, 
excessive  peristalsis  hurries  the  food  into  the  duodenum  before 
the  process  of  gastric  digestion  has  well  commenced. 

Lf  fi-om  any  of  these  or  fi-om  other  causes,  the  contact  of  the 
food  and  the  gastric  juice  be  deficient,  the  process  of  digestion 
becomes  disturbed.    The  secretion,  unable  to  effect  complete 
conversion  of  the  proteids  into  peptones,  produces  some  partial 
chemical  change  in  them ;  the  other  constituents  of  the  food 
are  also  broi<en  up ;  and — what  with  the  unnatm-al  products, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  heavy  meal,  the  excess  of  peptones  them- 
selves— the  process  of  digestion  is  completely _  arrested.  A 
decomposition  occoi-s,  associated  with  the  formation  of  organic 
acids ;  the  sugar,  starch,  and  fat  probably  become  partially 
changed  ;  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  converted — not 
into  the  noi-mol  chyme,  but  into  a  sour,  fermenting  mass  with 
abundant  development  of  gas.     The  stomach  becomes  dis- 
tended, and  the  neighbom'ing  organs  impeded  in  their  action, 
especially  the  heart.    The  nerves,  vessels,  and  glands  of  the 
stomach  are  initatud  by  the  products,  so  that  the  mucous 
membrane  swells ;  the  rosy  hue  passes  into  pallor ;  and  the 
sui-face  is  coated  with  a  tenacious  mucus.     The  gastric  and 
associated  centres  are  powerfully  excited;  and  impulses  are 
sent  out  whicli  lead  to  hiccup,  eructation,  and  vomiting.  If 
these  do  not  give  relief,  the  contents  pass  into  the  bowel, 
irritate  it  also  by  their  excessive  acidity,  and  give  rise  to 
duodenal  dyspepsia  and  diarihuja.     Even  when  the  m-gcnt 
symptoms   have   subsided,  the  morbid  anatomical  condition 
remains  for  a  time  associated  with  an  excessive  8^;cretion  of 
mucus;  the  digestive  power  is  arrested;  pain  and  fulness  are 
felt ;  and  loss  of  appetite  (anorexia)  and  nausea  are  complained 
of.    All  these  symptoms  will  call  for  relief  by  treatment. 

In  chronic  dyspepsia  the  attacks,  are  much  less  severe,  but 
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practically  continuous.  This  may  depend  on  organic  disease 
of  the  stomach,  such  as  cancer ;  on  nervous  disorder ;  on  disease 
of  other  organs,  e.g.  the  kidjiey,  or  of  the  system  generally, 
such  as  gout  or  tuberculosis.  The  muscular  power  of  the 
stomach  also  becomes  weak  in  chronic  dyspepsia,  the  peristaltic 
movements  less  vigorous,  the  organ  possibly  dilated,  and  the 
action  of  the  orifices  disordered. 

IV.  Natural  Recovery. 

Acute  dyspepsia  generally  passes  off  within  so  many 
hours  or  days  if  left  entirely  without  treatment,  vomitini^ 
being  obviously  a  natural  provision  for  its  relief,  and  the  sub- 
sequent nausea  or  anorexia  a  means  of  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  food  and  affording  the  stomach  temporary  rest. 
These  are  valuable  suggestions  for  treatment.  The  duration 
and  degree  of  suffering  in  acute  indigestion  may,  however,  be 
considerable  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  such  as  vomit- 
ing, may  lead  to  injury  or  pennanent  disease.  Therapeutical 
interference  is  therefore  essential.  Organic  diseases  of  the 
stomach  are  frequently  beyond  treatment  in  themselves,  but 
most  of  the  distressing  symptoms  by  which  they  are  attended, 
are  perfectly  capable  of  relief. 

V.  Therapeutics. 

The  conclusion  to  be  di-awn  from  the  considerations  in  the 
preceding  sections  is  manifestly  to  the  effect  that  certain 
disorders  and  diseases  of  the  stomach  ai-e  capable  of  rational 
treatment. 

1.  Prophylactic  Treatment. — Prevention  is  essentially  the 
proper  means  of  treating  dyspepsia.  The  common  causes  of  dis- 
order, and  the  opportunity  of  removing  them,  are  constantly  at 
hand.  Prevention  here  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  direction  of 
diet,  and  includes  care  with  respect  to  the  quantity  and  qualitj^  of 
the  food,  the  rrequency  and  general  an-angcment  of  the  meals, 
the  cii'cumstances,  social  and  otherwise,  under  which  the  food  is 
taken,  the  thorough  performance  of  digestion  in  the  mouth,  the 
amoimt  of  fluids  with  meals,  including  alcohol,  and  other 
matters  which  do  not  call  for  discussion  here.  Dieting  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  indigestion  :  without 
attention  to  it,  medicinal  treatment  is  of  no  avail. 

Next  to  the  food,  the  most  ready,  but  not  the  most  advisable, 
means  of  preventing  dyspepsia  is  fui-nished  by  the  gastric  juice 
itself,  or  its  important  constituents,  artificially  administered. 
Hj'di-ochloric  Acid  and  Pepsin  may  be  given  alone  or  com- 
bined, either  during  or  immediately  after  meals ;  or  the  food 
may  be  previously  peptonised  Dy  the  addition  to  it  in  the  proceaa 
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of  cooking,  of  a  digestive  extract,  made  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  or  from  the  pancreas,  of  the  calf 
or  pig. 

The  therapeutist  should  endeavour,  however,  to  adopt  a 
much  less  artificial  method  of  treatment  than  this.  He  should 
try  to  call  into  play  some  of  the  influences  to  which  the  gastric 
flow  is  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  thus  to  increase  the  natm-al 
juice,  instead  of  borrowing  its  constituents  from  other  sources. 
Fii-st,  he  wiU  ensm-e  a  certain  mechanical  effect  of  the  food  on 
the  stomach,  by  seeing  that  "  slops  "  are  not  indidgcd  in,  at 
the  same  time  remembering  that  a  small  quantity  of  a  warm 
nah-itive  fluid  dish,  such  as  soup,  which  will  be  quickly 
absorbed  and  stimulate  the  follicles,  is  the  best  commencement  of 
a  considerable  meal.  Drugs  wiU  also  be  prescribed.  The  most 
powei-ful  medicinal  stimulants  of  gastric  activity  must  reach 
the  stomach  distinctly  before  meals.  Those  which  increase  the 
acti\-ity  of  the  nerves  and  vessels,  and  indirectly  the  activity  of 
the  glands  and  muscles,  namely  alcoholic,  aromatic,  bitter 
and  pungent  stomachics,  are  best  given  in  combination, 
e.g.  the  tinctures  of  Gentian,  Orange,  Cascarilla,  Chiretta, 
etc.,  variously  combined  with  spirits  such  as  Spiritus  Ammonise 
Aromaticus,  Spiritus  Myristicse,  Spiritus  Armoracise,  or  Spiritus 
Chloroformi.  A  still  more  powerful  gastric  stimulant  is  to  be 
combined  with  these,  viz.  an  alkaline  stomachic,  in  the  form  of 
a  preparation  of  Potassiiun,  Sodium,  or  Ammonium,  the  Bi- 
carbonate of  Sodium  being,  for  many  reasons,  the  salt  most 
frequently  selected.  Let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  the  alkali 
must  be  given  with  the  aromatic  bitters,  shortly  before  meals. 
This  constitutes  the  routine  medicinal  treatment  of  dyspepsia, 
and  we  may  repeat  that  the  same  result  is  obtained  by 
successful  insahvation  of  the  food,  of  which  the  method  is  but 
an  artificial  imitation.  The  mental  occupation  and  general 
surroimdings  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  times  and  amount 
of  physical  exercise  with  relation  to  meals,  will  also  require  to 
be  carefully  regulated. 

2.  Immediate  treatment.  —  If  acute  dyspepsia  be  actually 
present,  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  stimulate  the  gastric  flow. 
"We  must  make  our  choice  whether  we  shall  evacuate  the 
stomach,  or  neutralise  the  acidity  and  absorb  the  gas  which  are 
causing  the  distress.  The  use  of  emetics  will  be  described  in 
the  next  chapter.  If  the  alternative  measure  be  chosen,  we 
give  a  dose  of  alkali  or  an  alkaline  earth  ;  not,  let  it  be  observed, 
as  an  alkaline  stomachic,  but  purely  as  an  antacid  to  the  contents 
of  the  stomach.  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium  is  again  the  means  com- 
monly chosen  for  the  purpose,  combined  probably  with  Carbonate 
of  Ammonium  and  an  aromatic  oU,  such  as  Peppermint  or  Ginger, 
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or  more  elegantly  with  Spiritus  AmmoniaB  Ai-omaticus,  to  act  as 
a  carminative.  The  result  is  that  the  acidity  of  the  contents 
is  reduced— and  it  is  remarkable  how  small  may  be  the  quantity 
of  alkali  required  for  this  purpose— so  that  the  mass  passes  with 
comparative  safety  into  the  duodenum.  Instead  of  Soda,  lilag- 
nesia  or  its  Carbonate  is  occasionally  used  as  an  antacid,  which, 
being  also  a  purgative,  hastens  the  expulsion  of  the  offending 
contents.  Gas  may  be  partly  absorbed  by  charcoal,  given  in 
powder  or  in  the  form  of  lozenges  or  biscuits,  and  partly 
removed  by  eructation  induced  by  the  carminative,  which  wili 
further  help  to  arrest  decomposition,  relieve  pain,  and  rouse  the 
heart  and  nervous  system  from  the  state  of  depression  caused 
by  the  attack. 

3.  ^  Treatment  of  the  effects. — When  the  process  of  indiges- 
tion is  at  an  end,  and  prostration  requires  to  be  relieved,  the 
therapeutist  will  avail  himself  of  some  of  the  many  gastric 
sedatives  at  his  disposal,  of  which  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid, 
Bismuth,  and  Morphine  (whether  given  subcutaneously,  applied 
to  the  epigastrium  endermicaUy,  or  combined  in  an  effervescing 
mixture)  will  be  found  the  most  useful.  Champagne  or  effer- 
vescing Soda-Water  and  Brandy  will  serve  at  once  as  a  gastric 
sedative  and  a  general  stimulant,  or  Milk  with  Lime- Water  or 
Soda- Water  may  be  given  as  a  sedative  and  nutritive.  Ice  is  the 
best  means  of  relieving  thirst ;  in  other  cases  water  as  hot  as  can 
be  di'unk  often  acts  as  a  valuable  sedative.  Linseed  poultices, 
hot  fomentations,  or  warm  compresses  may  be  ordered  to  the 
epigastrium,  and  in  severe  and  persistent  cases  Mustard  or 
Cantharides  blisters.  The  chief  problem  will  be  to  support  the 
strength  without  increasing  the  pain  and  sickness,  and  in  very 
urgent  cases  the  patient  must  be  fed  by  the  rectiun. 

The  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised  in  resuming  gastric 
digestion.  The  best  treatment,  unless  the  patient  be  very  weak, 
is  to  rest  the  stomach  absolutely  for  many  hom-s.  Fortimately, 
anorexia  conduces  to  secm-e  this  end.  The  first  food  given 
should  be  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  and  of  the  blandest  and 
most  digestible  kind,  such  as  broths,  essences,  meat  juices,  and 
milk ;  and  just  before  each  meal  a  small  dose  of  a  mixed 
stomachic,  such  as  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium,  with  IJUuted  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid  or  Bismuth,  and  a  mild  aromatic  bitter,  such  as 
Gentian,  shooild  be  prescribed,  which  will  lestore  the  secretion 
of  gastiic  juice  and  arrest  the  flow  of  alkaUne  mucus  set  up 
by  the  dyspepsia. 

4.  Chronic  JDyKpepsia  is  rationally  treated  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  acute  form  of  the  disorder,  with  certain  modifications, 
wliich  a  careful  consideration  of  the  pathological  associations  of 
the  particular  case  and  general  experience  will  suggest.  Tht 
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patitsnt's  diet  will  require  constant  snpcr\'ision.  The  possible 
causes  of  indigestion,  beyond  food,  must  bo  searched  for,  such  as 
disorder  of  the  liver  or  bowels,  of  the  heart  or  kidneys,  gout  or 
tuberculosis,  and  the  treatment  must  be  arranged  accord- 
ingly. 

The  9ow  of  juice  may  stUl  require  stimulating  by  Alkalies, 
but  these  remedies  must  not  be  overdone,  as  they  tend  to 
depress  the  muscular  and  cardiac  energy.  The  di/iestive  adju- 
vants, Pepsin  or  Diluted  Hydi-ochloiic  Acid  or  both,  may  now 
more  rationally  be  brought  to  the  relief  of  the  failing  secretion, 
being  given  dm-ing  or  at  the  end  of  meals.  In  still  more 
chronic  cases,  e.g.  in  aged  persons,  where  chronic  indigestion 
depends  on  wasting  of  the  glandular  sti'uctm-es,  peptonised  foods 
■will  be  of  great  service.  In  most  cases  of  chi'onic  dyspepsia, 
the  nervo -muscular  structures  of  the  stomach  require  to  be 
strengthened,  and  distension  or  overfulness  of  the  organ 
avoided.  Flatulent  substances  must  be  excluded  from  the 
diet,  such  as  gTeen  vegetables,  sweets,  sloppy  food,  and  large 
draughts  of  strong,  hot  tea.  Towerful  bitters,  such  as  Strychnine 
and  Quinine,  the  former  being  peculiarly  valuabla  as  a  specific 
nervo-niuscular  stimulant,  and  DUuted  Nitric  and  Phosphoric 
acids— in  short,  stomachic  tonics — are  given  to  increase  the 
functional  and  nutritive  vigour  of  the  muscular  coat.  In  some 
of  these  cases  gastric  disinfectants,  such  as  Creasote  and  the 
Sulphites  or  Hjrposulphites,  may  be  required  to  cleanse  the 
contents  and  sui-face  of  the  organ,  and  destroy  the  organisms  of 
putrefactive  and  fermentive  processes. 

Chronic  dyspeptics  always  suffer  from  starvation  to  a  degree, 
and  the  food  selected  for  them  must  be  nutritious  as  weU  as 
digestible.  Alcohol  in  proper  form  and  amount  may  be 
requn-ed,  and  bland  preparations  of  Iron,  such  as  the  Ammonio- 
citrate,  ordered  at  intervals,  if  they  can  be  taken  without  increas- 
ing the  dyspepjia.  If  the  dyspepsia  depend  on  a  chi-onic  catarrh  of 
the  stomach  vdih.  excessive  secretion  of  mucus,  gastric  astringents 
xvill  manifestly  be  incUeated,  such  as  Oxide  of  Silver  or  Zinc  or 
Kino,  Cinnamon,  and  other  substances  containing  Tannin.  ' 

The  treatment  of  organic  disease  oi  the  stomach  cannot  be 
discussed  here,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  understand 
from  what  he  has  learned,  the  principles  which  he  must  follow 
to  Inifal  the  most  ui'gent  indications  in  tliis  class  of  cases  also  • 
to  relieve  pam  and  sickness,  and  to  insure  functional  rest  of  the 
stomach,  remembering  that  many  of  the  symptoms  are  referable 
to  dyspepsia. 

The  therapeutics  of  vomiting,  and  incidentally  of  certain 
other  a.ssociated  disorders  of  the  stomach,  wiU  be  "discussed  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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Synopsis  of  Drugs  which  act  upon  tub  Stomach, 
EXCLUDING  Emetics. 


Alkaline 
Stomachics. 

Acid  Stomachics. 

Stimulants, 

B??C0MING 

Ieritants  and 
Emetics. 

Aniacils. 

Liquor  Potassse, 
Potassii  Bicarb. 
Sodii  Bicarb. 
Ammonii  Carb. 
Spiritus  Ammon. 

Aromaticus. 
Magnesia. 
Magnesia  Levis. 

bonas 
Magnesii  Car- 
bonas  Levis 

Acidum  Sulphu- 
ricum  Dilutum 

Acidum  Hydro- 
cbloricum  Di- 
lutum 

Acidum  Nitrieum 
Dilutum 

Ac  idumNitro- 
Hydrochloricum 
Dilutum 

.£X\>XU.  LllU  -L  AA  V-' O  JJ  J-AV/ 

ricum  Dilutum 
Acidum  Aceticum 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Lithium 

Ammonium 

Calcium 

JXL  U.  g  11  c  m  lA  LU 

ledum 

Tabacum  (in  ex- 
cess) 
Scilla 
Digitalia 
Veratrina 
Colchicum 
Senega 
Copaiba 
Cambogia 
Guaiacum 
Ferrum 
Hydrargyrum 
Arsenium 

Mechanicai 
Sedatives. 

Bismuthi  Car- 

bonas 
Bismuthi  Subni- 

tras 

Bl  f TEE 

Stouachics. 

Sedatives  op 
Obscuee  Actioh. 

Digestive 
Adjuvants 

PUKGENT 

Stomachics. 

As  in  the  Mouth 

Cerii  Oxalas 
Ipecacuanha 

Pepsina 

Acidum  Hydro- 
chloricum  Di- 
lutum 

Piper 

Cubeba 

Capsicum 

Sinapis 

Armoracia 

Gasteic 
Disinfectants. 

Aromatic 
Stomachics. 

Carbo 

Acid.  Tannicum 

Nervo-Musculae 
Depressants. 

As  in  the  Mouth 

Creasotum 
Acidum  Sulphu- 
rosum 

Sodii  Hyposul- 
phis. 

Hot  Water 
Belladonna 
Hyoscyamus 
Stramonium 
Acidum  Hydro- 

cyauicum 
Opium 

Carbonic  Acid 
Ice 

Tabacum  (at  first) 

Aromatic  -  Bit- 
ter Stomachics. 

Nervo-Mhscular 
Stimulants,  or 
StomachicTonj  cs 

Carminatives. 

As  in  the  Mouth 

Mineral  Acids 
Nux  Vomica 
Strychnina 
Bitter  Stomachics 
Aromatic  Sto- 
machics 
Bitter  Aromatic 

Camphora 
Serpentaria 
Asafoetida 
Ammoniacum 

Spirttuods 
Stomachics. 

Gastric 
Astringents. 

Valeriana 

All  Aromatics 
Aromatic  Bitters 
Spirituous  Slo- 

m.achics 
Pungent  Slw 

mnchics 

Alcobol     (in  all 

forms) 
Ether 
Chlorofonn 

Stomachics 
Spirituous  Sto- 
machics 
Pungent  Ste- 
rn achics 

Acid.  Tannic. 

lArgenti  Oxidum 
IPlumbi  Acetas 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EMETICS  AND  VOMITING. 

.  I.    Physiological  Eelatioxs. 

Vomiting  is  a  complex  act,  in  which  the  respii'atory  muscles, 
Iho  abdoininal  walls,  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  the  sphincter 
of  the  cai'diac  orifice,  and  the  oesophagus  and  pharynx  par- 
ticipate. Occasionally  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  strictly 
physiological  process  for  removing  excess  of  food  from  the 
stomach,  as  in  the  regular  sickness  of  infants  after  a  full  meal 
of  milk.  It  is  detei-mincd  and  directed  by  an  elaborate  nervous 
mechanism,  consisting  of  a  special  centre,  the  vomiting  centre, 
in  the  medulla ;  of  afferent  nerves  from  the  fauces,  stomach, 
abdominal  viscera,  and  peritoneum,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  and  sympathetic,  and,  indeed,  from 
other  parts  of  the  body — the  sensory  nerves  generally  ;  and  of 
efferent  nerves  (the  vagus,  phrenic,  and  intercostals)  to  the 
muscles,  cardiac  orifice,  and  certain  associated  parts  to  be 
presently  mentioned.  Vomiting  may  be  induced  by  impressions 
originating  in  the  ai-ese  supplied  by  any  of  the  afferent  nerves ; 
by  stimulation  of  the  centre  by  certain  substances  which  reach 
it  through  the  blood ;  or  by  the  downward  flow  to  it  of  certain 
mental  impressions,  such  as  nauseous  tastes,  foul  smells,  dis- 
g^ting  or  terrifying  sights,  and  depressing  ideas. 

With  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  there  occur  certain 
associated  acts  which  are  of  gi'eat  importance  to  the  thera- 
peutist. A  flow  of  saliva  may  precede  vomiting,  as  is  well 
spen  in  some  reflex  cases.  The  gall  bladder  may  be  foicibly 
emptied  of  bile,  which  regurgitates  rato  the  stomach  and 
is  vomited.  Expiratory  movements,  such  as  sneezing  and 
coughing,  frequently  occur  at  the  beginning  of  sickness,  in- 
dicating the  spread  of  the  stimulant  impressions  to  the  asso- 
ciated respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla;  and  it  must  be 
carefully  observed  that  an  expiratory  effect  is  also  pioduced  by 
compression  of  the  chest  during  the  evacuation  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  as  well  aa  at  the  end  of  the  act,  when  the  air  is 
forcibly  expelled  through  the  larjTix  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
solid  particles.  Thus  vomiting  tends  to  empty  the  respiratory 
passages,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
stimulant  effect  of  emetics  on  the  salivary  flow  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  a  secretion  of  bronchial  mucus  ;  and  this  being 
expelled  by  the  upward  current  of  air,  tends  f ui-ther  to  clear 
the  passages. 
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Whilst  tho  respii-atory  and  gastric  centres  are  thus  power- 
fully stimulated  in  vomiting,  the  cardiac  and  vascular  centres 
are  greatly  depressed,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  pulso 
being  reduced  in  force — at  least  bet-ween  the  acts  of  siclmesH, 
and  a  sense  of  faintness  and  giddiness  overspreading  the 
patient  from  further  cerebral  anaemia.  At  the  same  time,  the 
motor  centres  in  the  brain,  and  probably  in  the  cord,  are 
lowered,  leading  to  prostration  and  inability  to  support  the 
■weight  of  the  body,  and  compelling  recimabency.  Lastly,  the 
centres  of  perspiration  are  stimulated,  causing  the  profuse 
sweating  fanuliar  in  many  cases  of  sickness.  Altogether,  the 
student  will  appreciate  how  extensive  is  the  physiological  dis- 
tm-bance  produced  by  vomiting,  and  how  great  is  the  influence 
which  it  furnishes  us  over  several  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  body. 

n.  Phakmacodynamics. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  certain  substances  and  measures, 
which  are  called  emetics.  Emetics  are  said  to  be  either 
(1)  direct,  when  they  act  upon  the  stomach  itself ;  or  (2)  indirect, 
when  they  act  upon  the  vomiting  centre  or  some  other  part  of 
the  nervous  mechanism.  Direct  emetics  are  the  larger  of  the 
two  classes.  They  include  luarm  water,  Infusion  of  Chamomile, 
Salt  and  "Water,  Mustard,  Carbonate  of  Ammonium,  Sulphate 
of  Zinc,  Alum,  and  Sulphate  of  Copper.  They  are  necessarily 
given  by  the  mouth.  Indirect  emetics  are  a  small  group  of  drugs, 
including  only  Ipecacuanha,  Antimony,  and  Apomorphine. 
These  excite  vomiting  by  whatever  channel  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  blood— subcutaneously,  by  the  mouth,  or  by 
the  rectum.  For  the  same  reason  they  produce  greater 
general  depression,  that  is,  depress  the  other  vital  centres 
m  the  medulla  more  than  moderate  doses  of  the  direct 
emetics.  Physical  irritation  of  the  fauces  is  a  ready  emetic 
measure  of  the  indirect  class;  and  nauseous  drugs,  such  as 
castor  oil  and  rhubarb,  frequently  act  on  the  nerves  of  the 
same  part,  but  are  not  given  with  this  intention.  Ipecacuanha 
and  Antimony  act  on  the  stomach  as  well  as  on  the  centre,  and 
are  reaUy,  therefore,  (3)  direct  and  indirect  emetics. 

The  means  at  our  disposal  for  averting  or  arresting  vomiting 
are  as  various  as  the  parts  of  the  extensive  mechanism  upon 
which  they  act.  They  may  be  caUed  anti-emetics.  First  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  measures  which  reduce  the  irri- 
tability of  the  vomiting  centre,  such  as  the  recumbent  posture, 
nourishing  food,  Amyl  Nitrite  Nitroglycerine,  Alcohol, 
Opium,  Chloral,  tho  Bromides,  and  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid 
A  second  class,  more  readily  available,  comprise  the  sedatives  of 
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the  afferent  nerves  from  the  stomach,  such  ae  Hot  Water,  Ice, 
Diluted  Hydiocyanic  Acid,  Carbonic  Acid,  Bismuth,  Dilute 
Alkalies,  Opium,  Ipecacuanha  and  Calomel  in  small  doses ; 
measures  which  act  indii-vctly  upon  the  stomach  and  reduce 
the  initahility  of  its  nerves,  such  as  poultices  or  blisters  to 
the  epigastrium ;  and  sedatives  of  the  afferent  nerves  to  the 
vomiting  centre  from  other  organs,  for  instance,  demulcents  to  the 
throat,  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  or  applications  to  the  os  uteri. 

III.  Pathological  Eelations. 

Vomiting  being  regarded  for  our  present  purpose  as  a 
physiological  act,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  disordered,  (1)  if 
excessive ;  and  (2)  if  defective,  insufficient,  or  absent  when  it 
would  be  salutary  or  desirable.  We  will  illustrate  each  of 
these  conditionB. 

1.  Excessive  vomiting  occurs  as  the  result  of  disorder  or  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach,  morbid  conditions  of  other  parts  of  the 
abdomen — such  as  hernia,  cough,  severe  pain,  injury  or  disease 
of  the  brain,  or  distm-bance  of  the  circulation  and  senses, 
including  sea-sickness.  The  cause  of  vomiting  may  be  in  the 
centre  itself,  especially  as  a  consequence  of  previous  violent 
vomiting,  or  of  the  action  of  urea  and  certain  extrinsic  poisons, 
such  as  antimony. 

2.  Defective  vomiting  may  be  said  to  occur  when  only 
attempts  at  retching  ensue  on  the  presence  of  direct  or  indirect 
stimulation  of  the  centre.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, we  have  to  deal  with  conditions  in  which,  whilst  vomiting 
is  urgently  demanded,  no  attempt  at  vomiting  is  made  by 
nature,  the  substances  which  require  to  be  expelled  fi-om  the 
stomach  being  of  a  non-ii-ritaut  or  even  sedative  nature,  such  as 
narcotic  poisons.  This  introduces  us,  further,  to  the  use  of  eme- 
tics for  other  purposes  than  simple  evacuation  of  the  stomach. 
Vomiting  may  be  desired  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  one  or  more 
of  the  associated  effects  on  other  viscera.  In  certain  inflamma- 
tory diseases  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi,  such  as  croup  and 
bronchitis,  which  are  attended  by  the  production  of  thick  or 
solid  products,  or  whooping  cough,  which  is  characterised  by 
defective  or  disordered  expidsive  power,  an  emetic  will  be  indi- 
cated to  empty  the  respiratory  passages  and  restore  the  free 
entrance  of  air.  Emesis  may  be  used  to  empty  the  gaU  bladder 
and  biliary  passages.  Some  obstetricians  hold  that  rigidity  of  the 
cervix  uteri  in  labour  calls  for  emetics,  to  relax  the  sphincter. 

IV.  Natural  Recovery. 

Vomiting  usually  ceases  with  the  removal  of  its  cause,  but 
it  may  persist  indefinitely,  until  the  therapeutist  steps  in. 
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WTiilst  it  is  in  itself  a  natui'al  pro\'ision  for  relief,  there  is  a 
limit  to  its  beneficial  effect.  Protracted  vomiting  appears  to 
increase  the  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  nerves  of 
the  stomach,  and  thus  to  tend  to  go  fi-om  bad  to  worse ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  the  vomiting  centre,  which  niay 
become  bo  sensitive  as  a  consequence  of  sickness  that  the 
slightest  change  of  posture  brings  on  the  symptom  afi-esh. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  treatment  in  such  cases. 

V.  Therapeutics. 

The  therapeutical  relations  of  vomiting,  rationally  considered 
are  obvious.    Excessive  vomiting  has  to  be  arrested  ;  vomiting 
may  have  to  be  assisted  when  it  is  ineffectual,  or  excited  when 
eiitii-ely  absent ;   and  the  action  of  emetics  may  be  taken 
advantage  of  for  other  pm-poses  than  to  empty  the  stomach. 

1.  Excessive  Vomiting. — The  study  of  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  vomiting  serves  to  impress  upon  the  student  the 
absolute  necessity  for  diagnosis,  or  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  disorder,  before  rational  llierapcLitics  can  be  carried  out, 
and  the  thoroughly  unscientific  and  imsatisfactory  chai-acter 
of  the  practice  which  applies  treatment  to  symptoms  without 
ascertaining  the  pathological  condition  on  which  they  depend. 
How  extremely  iiTational  it  wordd  bo  to  attempt  to  relieve 
b)'  the  same  means  the  vomiting  caused  by  indigestible  food  at 
the  commencement  of  acute  indigestion,  and  the  vomiting  due  to 
the  swelling  which  persists  in  the  second  stage.  At  the  former 
period,  vomiting  is  relieved  by  temporarily  encouraging  it  by 
a  good  emetic ;  at  the  second  period,  the  very  opposite  set  of 
measui-es — gastric  sedatives — must  be  employed. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  manifestly  is  to  attempt  to  reinove 
the  originating  cause  of  the  reflex  act.  If  the  stomach  contain 
irritant  food,  it  must  be  quickly  neutralised,  as  we  saw  in  the 
last  chapter ;  if  a  poison,  some  antidote  must  immediately  be 
adminisTci-od ;  or  either  of  tlie  two  may  be  removed  from  the 
stomach  by  facilitating  and  completing  vomiting,  or  by  means  of 
the  pump.  Once  emptied,  the  stomach  must  be  quieted  by  the 
gastric  sedatives  studied  in  the  last  chapter.  If  the  cause  be 
discovered  in  any  of  the  other  abdominal  organs,  the  same  plan 
of  removal,  if  possible,  must  be  pursued.  Vomiting  originating 
in  injury  or  disease  of  the  brain  will  call  for  the  special  treat- 
inc'iU  proper  in  such  cases,  and  the  free  use  of  nervous  sedatives, 
sucli  as  the  Bromides  of  Potassium  and  Ammonium.  If  the 
vomiting  centre  is  being  irritated  by  some  intrinsic  poison 
such  as  urea,  or  an  extrinsic  poison  such  as  antimony,  the  ex- 
cretion of  the  morbid  substance  by  the  kidneys,  slcin,  or  bowels, 
must  be  hastened,  or  its  effects  antagonised  by  stimulants. 
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H  on  the  other  hand,  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the 
centre  be  the  cause  of  the  voimting,  we  must  restore  the 
normal  supply  of  blood  by  keeping  the  patient  in  the  recum- 
bent posture  and  insuring  bodily  rest,  and  stimulate  the  circu- 
lation by  Alcohol  and  food,  if  they  can  be  retained  in  the 
stomach.  Nitroglycerine,  Nitrite  of  Amyl,  and  Chloral  appear 
to  have  been  given  with  some  success  under  these  circum- 

When  the  cause  cannot  be  removed  we  must  reduce  the  irri- 
tability of  the  centre  by  Opium  or  similar  drugs. 

2.  Befictive  Vomiting:  Use  of  Emetics.— Tho  adoption  of 
vomiting  as  a,  therapeutic  measure,  and  the  selection  of  an 
emetic  from  the  list  just  given,  are  matters  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance.  The  student  must  not  think  that  in 
inducing  vomiting  we  are  effecting  a  simple  mechanical  act 
of  evacuation ;  he  must  appreciate  the  extent  and  degree  of 
physiological  distmbance  which  we  ai-e  setting  up.  If  the 
patient  be  very  weak,  the  therapeutist  may  be  alarmed  to  find 
that  his  emetics  or  unsuccessful  attempts  at  emesis  are  followed 
by  intense  circulatory  depression,  faintness,  and  even  threaten- 
ing dissolution.  The  condition  of  the  patient  must  be  carefully, 
if  quickly,  ascertained ;  and  if  vomiting  be  considered  a  justifi- 
able and  proper  method  of  treatment,  a  selection  must  be  made  of 
one  or  other  emetic,  according  to  the  patient's  strength  and  other 
circumstances.  Fortunately,  in  most  cases  of  acute  poisoning, 
where  vomiting  is  urgently  indicated,  the  patient  is  able  to  bear 
the  shock,  and  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  twenty  grains  in  two  ounces 
water.  Sulphate  of  Copper,  two  to  five  graias  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
or  a  table-spoonful  of  Mustard  in  a  cupful  of  hot  water,  should 
be  given  without  delay.  Where  blocking  of  the  respii-atory 
passages  by  the  products  of  croup  or  bronchitis  calls  for  an 
emetic,  gi-eat  judgment  is  requu'ed  to  estimate  the  patient's 
strength  and  to  select  a  proper  emetic,  if  any.  Vinum 
Ipecacuaulia-,  in  doses  of  1  fl.dr.  for  childi'en,  or  ^  fl.oz.  for 
adults,  is  the  best,  because  it  is  also  an  expectorant.  Anti- 
mony is  decidedly  more  depressing,  in  doses  of  1  to  2  gr.  of 
Tartarated  Antimony,  or  \  fl.oz.  of  Vinum  Antimoniale  for  an 
adult.  Carbonate  of  Ammonium  is  a  suitable  emetic  in  these 
cases,  being  a  stimulant  to  the  heart  and  respiration.  In  acute 
dyspepsia  the  mildest  emetics  are  indicated,  including  tepid 
water,  Salt  and  water,  warm  nauseous  infusions  such  as  Chamo- 
mile; and  may  be  freely  given.  Apomorphine  is  at  once  the 
most  certain  and  generally  applicable,  whilst  the  least  employed 
of  emetics,  because  rarely  at  hand.  ^  gr.  may  be  given  sub- 
cutaneously,  or  a  dose  of  \  gr.  by  the  mouth.  It  is  frequently 
necessary  to  foUow  an  emetic  by  a  stimulant,  such  as  alcohol. 
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Synopsis  of  Remedies  which  Influence  Vomiting. 


EMETICS. 

ANTI-EMETICS. 

Direct. 

Indirect. 

Direct  and 
Indirect. 

Anthemis 

SLaapis 

Ammoni  i 
Carbonas 

Alumen 

Cupri  Sul- 
phas 

Zinci  Sul- 
phas 

Sodii  Chlo- 
ridum 

Warm  Water 

A  p  o  m  0  r- 
phina. 

Antimonium 
Tartaratuin 
Ipecacuanha 

f  Opium 
Ammonii  Bromidum 
3  gj    Potassii  Bromidum 
2  J3    Chloral  Hydras 

S  Alcohol 
^SiFood 
g  ®    Amyl  Nitris 
■§  -t^  Nitroglycerinum 
<)       Aoidum  Hydrocyanicum 

L  Dilut'om 

^  to  fHot  Water 

6D>    Acidum  Hydrocyinican< 

o  0)  Diliitum 

_2  ^    Carbonic  Acid 

■*^%  \  Bismuthum 

DUute  Alkalies 
■9  S  Opium 

o  o    Ipecacuanha    fin  small 
L  doses) 
Calomel  (in  smaJl  dos'ici) 

CHAPTER  V. 

digestion  THE  DUODENUM. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  follow  the  process  of  digestion  in 
the  duodenum.  The  other  functions  of  the  intestine  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

I.  Physiological  Relations. 
The  chyme  passes  out  of  the  stomach  with  an  acid  reaction, 
and  its  undigested  constituents  are  at  once  suhjected  to  a  second 
process  of  digestion  in  the  duodenimi  hy  an  alkaline  fluid, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  bile,  and  the 
enteric  juice.  The  pancreatic  juice  converts  the  remaining 
starch  into  sugars,  and  the  remaining  proteids  into  peptones, 
loucin,  tyrosin,  and  fatty  acids  ;  whilst  in  association  with  the 
bile  it  partly  emulsifies  and  partly  saponifies  the  fats.  The 
sugars  are  converted  into  lactic  acid  and  butyric  acid,  possibly 
in  pai-t  by  the  succus  entericus,  which  is  also  amylolytic.  These 
products  of  duodenal  digestion,  a."  well  as  those  of  gastric 
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(^io-estion,  are  absorbed  into  the  portal  and  lymphatic  systems 
whilst  th;  undigested  portions  of  the  food  and  various  excre- 
ti^  .ire  fm-ther  acted  on  by  the  bowel  and  become  the  fceces^ 
Just  as  the  acid  gastric  jmce  was  stimulated  to  flow  by  the 
alkaii:ie  reaction  of  the  insaUvated  ood,  the  three  great 
alkaUne  secretions  entering  the  intestmo  are  stimulated  to  flow 
by  the  acid  chyme.  Moderate  acidity  of  the  contents  as_  they 
enter  the  duodenum,  is  manifestly  the  most  favourable  to  intes- 
tinai  digestion,  excessive  acidity  tending  to  neutrahse  the  alka- 
Une  fluids,  and  render  them  inert.  r,   ,  +T,vo« 

The  nervous  mechanism  which  regulates  each  of  the  three 
secretions  is  comparatively  obscure;  but  they  appear  to  be 
governed,  Kke  the  gastric  functions,  both  by  local  gangha  and 
by  centres  in  the  meduUa,  between  which  and  the  viscera  there 
pass  the  vagus  and  sympathetic,  as  afferent  and  efferent  nerves. 
The  vessels  of  the  parts,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  dilated  during 
functional  activity.  The  muscular  movements  are  still,  as  m 
the  stomach,  partly  progressive  and  partly  churning,  but  tne 
former  decidedly  preponderate. 

II.  Phakmacodynamics. 
In  pursuing  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum,  the  pharmacologist  becomes 
conscious  of  a  decided  loss  of  control  over  them  when  they 
have  passed  the  pylorus.  The  chyme  is  now  practically  beyond 
recaU  upwai-ds  by  vomiting ;  and  the  chemical  or  physiological 
effects  which  could  be  produced  by  drugs  m  the  mouth  aiid 
stomach  can  only  be  imperfectly  copied  in  the  mtestines.  Yet 
a  closer  examination  of  the  influences  on  duodenal  digestion 
which  are  in  our  power  is  reassm-ing. 

The  food  can  be  modified  in  any  direction  we  may  think  fat, 
and  the  proportion  of  fatty  and  starchy  principles  specially  ar- 
rano-ed  to  affect  intestinal  digestion ;  or  the  liver,  pancreas,  and 
duodenal  glands  may  be  aUowed  to  enjoy  physiological  rest  by 
abstinence  from  food.  The  food  may  be  speciaUy  cooked  m 
combination  with  an  extract  of  pancreas  and  an  alkah,  _and  thus 
thoroughly  "peptonised"  or  pancreatised  before  it  is  taker.. 
Starch  may  he  partly  converted  into  maltose  and  dextrin— so 
called  Extract  of  Malt.  If  evacuation  of  the  duodenum  by  the 
mouth  be  practically  impossible,  we  may  expel  its  contents  down- 
wards by  the  use  of  purgatives,  which  wiU  be  presently  studied. 

A  more  complex  problem  meets  us  when  we  attempt  to 
affect  the  secretions  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  intestinal  glands. 
We  cannot  directly  increase  the  alkalinity  of  the  secretions,  as 
we  increase  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  by  a  dose  of 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  after  meals ;  for  any  alkali  given 
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by  the  mouth  is  neutralised  in  the  stomach  heforo  it  reaches 
the  duodenum.  For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  adiiiinister 
pancreatic  juice  by  the  mouth  as  -we  can  give  pepsin,  for  ita 
ferment  is  destroyed  at  once  in  the  stomach.  Malt  extract 
contains  an  amount  of  active  diastase,  which,  however,  is  also 
destroyed  in  the  stomach,  unless  the  extract  be  given  at  the 
very  end  of  gastric  digestion,  when  the  acid  is  exhausted. 
We  possess,  however,  equally  physiological  and  less  artificial 
means  for  stimulating  the  duodenal  secretions.  First,  by  in- 
fluencing gastric  digestion  we  can  transmit  the  chyme  into 
the  duodenum  with  greater  acidity,  an  indirect  duodenal  stimu- 
lant measure.  Secondly,  acids,  such  as  Diluted  Nitric,  Nitro- 
hydrochloric,  or  Phosphoric  Acid,  given  after  meals,  will  be 
conveyed  in  the  chyme  to  the  mouths  of  the  ducts,  and  act  as 
direct  duodenal  stimulants ;  and  it  is  possible  that  these  may 
have  a  fm-thcr  influence  in  the  same  direction  by  being  absorbed 
from  the  stomach  and  reaching  the  liver  and  pancreas  through 
the  blood.  Ether  is  believed  by  some  to  stimulate  the  pancreas, 
and  probably  assists  in  emulsifying  oils.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  alkali  given  before  meals  will  stimulate  duodenal  digestion 
by  impro-sang  gastric  digestion ;  whilst  an  alkali  given  after 
meals  would  interfere  with  duodenal  digestion  by  diminishing 
the  natuial  and  necessary  acidity  of  the  chyme. 

"We  possess  a  considerable  number  of  substances  which 
increase  the  flow  of  bUe,  and  are  designated  cholagogues. 
Gholagogues  are  either  direct,  when  they  act  upon  the  liver 
itself ;  or  indirect,  when  they  stimulate  the  liver  by  sweeping 
the  intestinal  bUe  out  of  the  body.  These  facts  may  be  accepted 
temporarily  in  connection  with  the  digestive  function  of  the 
bile ;  they  will  be  fully  discussed  along  with  the  pm-gative 
function  of  the  bile  in  the  sixth  chapter.  Mercui-ials  not  only 
clear  the  duodenum  of  chyme  and  bUe,  and  furnish  it  with  a 
supply  freshly  secreted,  but  also  stimulate  the  duodenal  glands, 
and  thus  have  a  remarkably  stimulant  influence  on  digestion. 

III.  Patholootcal  Eelations. 

Duodenal  dyspepsia  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  either 
secondary  or  primary.  The  secondary  form  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  gastric  indigestion.  The  acid  decomposing  mass 
which  passes  the  pylorus  in  acute  gastric  dyspepsia  completely 
neutralises  the  alkaline  secretions  of  the  duodenum ;  the  re- 
maining proteids,  fats,  starches,  and  sugars,  undeigo  further 
decomposition,  instead  of  the  proper  chemical  transformation; 
absorption  is  arrested;  the  peristaltic  movements  are  unna- 
turally increased ;  and  the  contents  are  huiried  thi'ough  the 
bowel,  and  violently  expelled— the  whole  constituting  the 
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diarrhoea  of  acute  indigestion,  familiar  to  all.  A.t  the  same 
time,  pain  is  felt  in  the  abdomen  as  the  result  of  the  powerful 
impressions  on  the  afferent  nerves,  attended  bj-  a  sense  of 
misery  and  depression.  Primary  acute  duodenal  dyspepsia 
closely  resembles  the  disorder  just  described,  except  that  it  is 
not  preceded  by  gastric  symptoms,  and  constitutes  another  form 
of  diarrhoea.  As  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  the  chief  cause  of 
the  derangement  is  improper  feeding,  including  excess  of  those 
principles  which  tax  the  activity  of  the  liver  and  pancreas, 
namely,  fats,  sugars,  and,  in  irrfants,  starchy  materials.  In 
other  instances,  the  bile  may  be  doiicient.  The  flow  of  pan- 
creatic juice  is  sometimes  diminished  by  nausea  and  vomiting, 
as  well  as  by  other  circumstances.  Nervous  and  mental  de- 
pression also  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  secreting  glands, 
and  may  lead  to  indigestion  and  diarrhoea. 

In  chronic  cases  disturbance  of  the  natural  relations  between 
the  duodenal  j  uices  and  the  ch}Tne  produces  less  urgent  symptc  ms, 
but  leads  to  more  serious  impairment  of  nutrition.  Pain, 
"  heari-bum,"  and  depression,  come  on  within  a  few  hours 
after  meals.  The  bowels  are  irregularly  moved;  and  the 
motions  are  apt  to  be  pale  and  foul,  and  may  contain  undigested 
fat  and  milk.  The  same  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  form 
accompany  organic  disease  of  the  duodeniim,  h'ver,  and  pancreas. 
Disorders  and  diseases  of  the  Uver  have,  however,  an  interest 
much  beyond  theii"  bearing  on  digestion,  and  will  be  separately 
discussed. 

rV.  Natural  Recovery. 

Little  requires  to  be  said  under  this  head.  Diarrhoea  is 
manifestly  a  natural  provision  for  relieving  the  duodenum  of 
unsuitable  contents,  as  vomiting  relieves  the  stomach.  Even  if 
this  be  excessive,  and  give  rise  to  general  disturbance,  the 
duodenal  function  soon  becomes  normal,  when  the  cause  of  dis- 
order has  been  removed.  A  thorough  appreciation  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  manifestly  suggests  that  the  province  of  the 
therapeutist  is  not  to  prevent  or  check  these  salutary  efforts 
unless  excessive;  and  to  help  Natui'e  to  i-ecover  herself  more 
speedily  and  more  surely  than  she  might  otherwise  be  able 
to  do. 

V.  THEHAPEUTICa. 

As  in  the  stomach,  the  rational  trealmcnt  of  disorder  of  the 
duodenum  is  either  preventive  or  immediate.  Duodenal  dyspepsia 
may  be  prevented  from  retirrning  in  persons  predisposed  to  it  by 
careful  regulation  of  the  quality,  quantity,  and  preparation  of 
the  food.  The  patient  must  be  ordered  to  eat  sparingly  oi 
fatty,  sweet,  and  starchy  foods,  and  to  avoid  richly -cooked 
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dishes,  wMch  generally  contain  fats  in  various  stages  of  chemical 
decomposition.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
the  digestion  of  a  mixture  of  the  proximate  principles  of  a  healthy 
diet,  such  as  milk  and  bread  or  gruel,  by  peptonising  them  with 
an  extract  of  pancreas  before  they  are  eaten.  Malt  extract, 
which  supplies  sugar  in  a  form  ready  for  absorption  and 
little  liable  to  fermentation,  will  be  suitable  in  sonie  cases, 
but  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  time  of  its  administration 
with  relation  to  meals.  Next  to  the  food,  the  therapeutist 
will  do  wisely  to  attend  carefully  to  the  gastric  functions, 
remembering  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  he  will  most 
rationally  restore  the  chemical  and  physiological  balance 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine.  He  may  elect  to  give 
an  alkali  shortly  before  meals  to  secure  this  end,  or  he 
may  prefer  to  administer  acids  after  meals  according  to  the 
directions  already  given  under  the  head  of  gastric  digestion. 
In  the  former  iastance  he  increases  the  acidity  of  the  chyme 
physiologically;  in  the  latter  instance  by  simple  chemical 
means. 

2.  The  immediate  treatment  of  an  attack  of  acute  duodenal 
dyspepsia  will  generally  foUow,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the 
treatment  of  acute  indigestion  in  the  stomach.  We  have 
studied  the  beneficial  effects  of  neutralising  the  excessive 
acidity  of  gastric  dyspepsia,  by  means  of  an  alkali  combined 
with  a  carminative  and  stimulant,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this 
will  be  continued  after  the  chyme  has  left  the  stomach.  When 
treated  with  a  full  dose  of  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium  and  Sal-volatile, 
it  enters  the  intestine  with  an  acidity  probably  below  the  normal, 
reduces  the  higher  acidity  of  the  irritant  chyme  already  there, 
and  restores  the  normal  action  of  the  glands.  If  we  are  called 
too  late  to  relieve  duodenal  indigestion  in  this  way,  the  most 
rational  course  that  we  can  adopt  is  to  clear  away  the  ofiending 
contents  by  pui-gation.  Magnesia  or  its  Carbonate  act  well  m 
these  cases,  being  immediately  antacid,  and  afterwards 
laxative.  More  frequently  a  simple  cholagogue  purgative 
should  be  administered,  such  as  Calomel,  which  has  the 
fui-ther  advantage  of  not  disturbing  the  stomach  by  its  taste 

\ny  pain  and  excessive  muscular  movements  (colic)  which 
may  remain,  must  be  treated  by  sedative  remedies  such  as 
Opium  or  Bismuth.  The  treatment  of  diarrhoea  and  the  use 
of  cholagogues  and  purgatives  in  chronic  duodenal  disorders, 
will  be  reserved  till  the  next  chapter. 
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Meapures  Influencing  Digestion  in  the  Dhodenvm. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  INTESTINE. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  therapeutical 
methods  founded  on  a  more  complex  physiological  basis, 
namely,  t\te  actions  and  uses  of  purgatives  and  intestinal  astrin- 
gents. 

L  Physiological  Relations. 

As  the  chyme  passes  along  the  small  intestine,  the  chyle 
and  other  soluble  constituents  are  absorbed,  and  what  remains 
is  moved  onward  into  the  great  intestine,  where  it  forms  the 
bulk  of  the  faeces.  Along  the  whole  route,  fluid  is  passing  in 
both  directions  between  the  intestinal  contents  and  the  blood— 
from  the  bowel  into  the  vessels,  and  from  the  vessels  into  the 
bowel.  The  consistency  of  the  faeces  will,  therefore,  depend 
upon  the  activity  of  absorption,  the  activity  of  excretion,  and, 
manifestly,  the  rate  of  transit.  The  more  active  the  absorp- 
tion, the  less  active  the  secretion,  and  the  slower  the  rate  of 
transit,  so  much  the  firmer  will  be  the  faeces  ;  wliilst  liquidity 
of  the  fc-Hces  wiU  be  the  result  of  imperfect  absorption,  excessive 
excretion,  or  rapid  transmission.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  the  one  extreme  as  constipation,  and  of  the  other  as  diarrhoea. 

Absorption  from  the  bowel  is  earned  on  by  the  lacteal  and 
portal  systems.  The  great  bulk  of  the  water  and  salts 
enter  the  portal  system,  by  a  process  of  diffusion  or  osmosis. 
The  activity  of  this  process  varies  greatly — with  the  amount  of 
water,  salts,  and  proteids  in  the  bowel,  as  compared  wifh  the 
blood  plasma ;  with  the  chemical  nature  of  these  salts :  with 
the  rate  of  the  circ-ilation  thi-ough  the  veins — that  is,  with  the 
itate  of  the  liver  and  with  the  condition  of  the  membranes 
through  which  the  fluids  pass. 

Excretion  is  so  active  in  the  small  intestine  that  the  faecea 
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are  as  liquid  at  the  ileo-ca3cal  valve  as  in  the  duodenum,  i.e. 
the  eilect  of  absorption  as  regards  water  is  entirely  neutralised. 
The  watery  excretions,  along  with  a  small  quantity  of  solids 
and  gases,  are  separated  partly  by  osmosis  from  the  vessels, 
partly  by  the  glands,  the  latter  furnishing  the  succus  entericus. 
The  activity  of  the  glands  is  doubtless  dependent  upon  many 
influences  connected  with  their  vessels  and  nerves,  and  with 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  These  are  still  imperfortlyiinrlerstood. 

The  transit  of  the  contents  of  bowels  is  eifected  by  pen'- 
stalsis.  The  muscular  coat  is  innervated  by  the  vagus  and 
splanchnics,  the  foi-mer  increasing  peristalsis,  the  latter  tending 
to  restrain  or  inhibit  it,  just  as  the  vagus  inhibits  the  heart. 
Whilst  the  intestine  is  connected  by  these  means  with  the  cord 
and  brain,  its  movements  are  chiefly  automatic  and  determined 
by  Auerbach's  and  Meissner's  plexuses.  The  state  of  tension  of 
the  wall,  the  internal  pressure  of  faeces  and  gas,  is  the  oidinary 
stimulus  of  this  mechanism ;  but  the  nerves  or  muscles,  or 
both,  are  also  stimulated  by  the  bile ;  and  may  be  either  excited 
or  depressed  by  many  substances  introduced  through  the  blood, 
as  we  shaU  see  under  the  next  head,  as  well  as  (inversely)  by 
the  amount  of  blood  suppHed  to  them.  In  dcftccation  the  wiU 
comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  automatic  intestinal  movements, 
and  effects  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

General  effects  of  evaci/ation  of  the  bowels. —  The  effects  of 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  are  by  no  means  purely  local.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  system  is  influenced  by  this  act,  to  no 
great  extent,  it  is  true,  under  normal  circumstances,  but  very 
jiarkedly  when  it  amounts  to  actual  purgation.  ^Vhen  the 
bowels  ai"e  very  freely  moved,  a  certain  amount  of  water  is 
directly  or  indirectly  removed  from  the  circiolation.  Bile  is 
swept  out  of  the  bowel,  and  the  liver  indirectly  stimulated. 
Certain  sohds  and  gases  excreted  by  the  intestinal  wall,  that  is, 
trulj  excrementitious  substances,  are  thro'wn  out  of  the  system. 
The  (sirculation  in  the  abdomen  is  disturbed :  the  vessels  are 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  fasces ;  the  blood  flows  more 
freely  fi-om  the  arteries  through  the  portal  system  and  liver-, 
whilst  the  volume  of  blood  in  the  portal  system  and  liver  is 
temporarily  reduced  by  the  watery  excretion.  The  heart  and 
vessels  generally  are  thus  in  turn  relieved ;  the  blood  pressuie 
in  the  systemic  arteries  falls;  the  cerebral  circulation  is 
especially  depressed  on  account  of  its  position,  so  that  faintness 
may  be  the  result ;  the  respii'atory  movements  become  easier ; 
the  activity  of  the  venous  circulation  is  increased;  and  the 
temperature  falls.  Amongst  the  abdominal  vessels,  the  circu- 
lation through  the  renal  artery  and  vein  is  increased,  and 
with  it  the  volume  of  urine  secreted,  diuresis  being  more 
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readily  induced  after  purgation,  unless  the  quantity  of  water 
drained  off  by  the  howel  have  been  excessive. 

II.  Phakmacobynamics. 

The  means  of  acting  physiologically  upon  the  intestine 
which  are  at  our  command  ai-e  of  a  much  more  artificial  kind 
than  any  we  have  yet  encountered,  and  introduce  us  to  a  large 
nmnber  of  medicinal  substances. 

1.  Food.  The  influence  of  the  food  is  felt  in  the  bowels,  and 
affords  us  a  ready  means  of  acting  upon  them.  Many  kinds  of 
food  increase  the  action  of  the  bowels,  notably  coarse,  indiges- 
tible articles  of  diet,  such  as  the  husk  of  cereals  made  into 
"  brown  broad  '"  and  "  whole-meal "  ;  gi-een  vegetables  ;  oils ; 
fruits,  fresh  or  preserved,  which  contain  abundant  salts  and 
sugars ;  soups,  broths,  and  other  preparations  of  meat ;  eggs ; 
ale  and  beer ;  tea  and  coffee,  when  properly  prepared ;  and 
water  taken  at  bed- time,  or  in  the  eaiiy  morning  before  break- 
fast. On  the  contrary,  cold  articles  of  food,  milk,  spirits,  red 
wines,  and  tea  and  coffee  made  strong  and  badly,  are  con- 
stipating in  their  effects.  Perfect  digestion  in  the  mouth, 
stomach,  and  duodenum,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  moans  of 
prescr^-ing  or  restoring  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels. 

We  now  pass  from  these  natural  means  of  acting  upon  the 
liowels,  to  others  of  a  distinctly  medicinal  character. 

2.  Measures  which  act  upon  the  intcsiinnl  Blood-vessels  : 
Drastics  ;  Astringents  ;  Constringents. — A  number  of  substances 
disturb  transudation  by  acting  upon  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
intestinal  walls. 

a.  Drastics. — Theso  cause  the  vessels  to  dilate,  and  retard  the 
blood  cmTont,  so  that  the  fluid  and  part  even  of  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  blood  escape  into  the  walls  and  canity  of  the 
bowel.  In  other  words,  they  establish  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucosa,  somewhat  resembling  a  common  "  cold  "  in  the  nose. 
The  result  is  similar  in  the  two  cases :  there  is  a  profuse 
discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane,  of  the  watery  part  of 
the  blood,  with  a  certain  amount  of  solid  elements,  constituting 
a  "  catarrh,"  and  producing  in  the  case  of  the  bowel  a  very 
liquid  stool.  The  drug"  which  act  in  this  way  are  obviously 
powerful  or  even  dangerous,  and  comprise  chiefly  Croton  Oil, 
Elaterium,  Gamboge,  and  Colocynth.  They  constitute  a  group  of 
pm-gati  vos  Icnown  as  drastics  (5paw,  I  act)  or  drastic  cathaxtics. 

b.  liiU-siinal  Astringents. — Opposed  to  these  measiu-es  we 
possess  certain  substances  which  contract  the  walls  of  the 
intestinal  vessels,  reduce  the  quantity  of  watery  exudation,  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  soL'd  elements,  and  thus  diminish  the  liquidity 
of  the  feecoB.    Such  subslances,  include  T<ead,  Silver,  and  the 
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Diluted  Mineral  Acids,  and  constitute  the  first  group  of  InteS' 
tinal  astringents,  called  intestinal  vascular  astringents. 

c.  Intestinal  Constringents. — The  substances  thus  named 
possess  the  property  of  coagulating  or  otherwise  condensins; 
the  gelatiniform  and  albuminous  tissue  supporting  the  small 
vessels  of  themucosa,  increasing  its  compactness,  diminishing  the 
freedom  of  the  circulation,  and  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
exudation  thi-ough  the  vessel  walls.  Intestinal  Constringents 
are  a  very  large  group,  including  Persalts  of  Iron,  Alum, 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Tannin,  and  the  numerous 
vegetable  products  which  yield  it  or  some  of  its  modifications, 
such  as  Catechu,  Kino,  Kjameria,  and  Cinnamon. 

3.  Measures  which  influence  Absorption  and  Excretion. — a. 
Saline  Purgatives. — Certain  salts  possess  the  property  of  greatly 
disturbing  the  process  of  osmosis  in  the  intestinal  wall,  such  aa 
the  Sulphates  of  Magnesium,  Sodium,  and  Potassium;  Phosphate 
of  Sodium  ;  Tartrate,  and  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium ;  and  the 
Tartrate  of  Sodium  and  Potassium.  These  produce  two  effects, 
namely,  first,  increased  flow  of  water  from  the  intestinal  vessels 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel,  and  consequently  increased 
liquidity  of  the  stools ;  and  secondly,  a  flow  of  the  salt,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  water,  from  the  cavity  of  the  bowel  into  the 
blood-vessels,  whence  it  is  partly  carried  away  into  the  general 
circulation,  and  partly  again  excreted  into  the  bowel  by  the  in- 
testinal glands,  once  more  to  be  absorbed.  The  result  is  an 
abundant  liquid  stool ;  in  the  case  of  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potash,  or 
very  large  doses  of  the  other  salts,  almost  entirely  watery. 
The  precise  way  in  which  these  effects  are  produced  by  sahnc 
substances  is  still  obscure.  They  appear  to  be  due  in  pai-t  to 
the  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  the  watery  materials 
in  the  bowel  and  the  liquor  sanguinis,  in  part  to  some  specific 
action  of  the  salts  upon  the  structures  of  the  walls  through 
which  they  pass,  depending  on  their  chemical  constitution  and 
affecting  dialysis.  According  to  some  authorities,  saline  purga- 
tives act  in  a  measure  by  stimulating  peristalsis. 

These  salts  furnish  us  with  a  ready  means  of  increasing  the 
liquidity  of  the  motions  and  the  frequency  of  the  stools,  and 
constitute  the  group  called  saline  purgatives,  the  most  powerful 
of  which  are  called  hydragogue  salines. 

b.  Saline  Astringents. — A  sufficient  amount  of  salts,  and 
(within  broad  limits)  a  particular  strength  of  solution  are  re- 
quired to  secure  an  abundant  excretion ;  otherwise  their  absorp- 
tion in  watery  solution  is  stimulated  beyond  their  excretion, 
and  constipation  instead  of  relaxation  is  the  result.  The  same 
effect  is  liable  to  be  produced  by  their  habitual  eraplojonent. 
We  do  not  use  this  group  of  measures  therapeutically. 
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4.  Measures  which  influence  the  Intestinal  Glands. — a.  The 
secretions  of  the  intestinal  glands  are  moderately  increased  by 
Mercui-ial  preparations ;  greatly  increased  by  Croton  Oil, 
Elateiium,  ColocjTith,  Jalap,  Scammony,  and  Podophyllin, 
which  no  doubt  act  also  upon  the  vessels  and  muscles.  Jalap 
and  ScamxQony  require  to  be  dissolved  in  the  bile.  We 
have  just  seen  that  the  saHne  purgatives  are  also  glandular 
stimulants,  being  no  sooner  absorbed  than  they  are  again 
excreted.  This  class  of  purgatives  may  be  called  cathartics 
(KaOairoo,  I  cleanse) ;  such  of  them  as  produce  very  watery 
motioa:,  "iydragogue  cathartics. 

6.  Opium,  Lead,  and  Lime  directly  diminish  the  intestinsil 
secretions  and  promote  constipation.  Alkalies,  Alkaline  Earths 
and  their  Carbonates  interfere  with  the  acidity  of  the  chyme 
when  given  in  full  doses,  and  thus  indirectly  arrest  the  intes- 
tmal  secretions;  whilst,  by  conversion  into  sulphates  in  the 
bowel,  they  may  become  active  purgatives.  Thus  certain  saline 
substances  may  not  only  be  purgative  in  more  than  one  way, 
but  may  even  be  purgative  and  astringent  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  one  effect  or  the  other  occxming  according  to  the  dose,  the 
patient,  and  other  circumstances  which  are  often  obscure. 

5.  Measures  which  influence  the  Nervo-muscular  Structures. — 
Many  of  the  materise  medicJB  influence  the  bowels  through 
the  mxiscular  coat,  the  nerves,  or  both.  Thus  drastics  excite 
intestinal  peristalsis  and  griping  even  before  they  have  left  the 
stomach,  i.e.  reflexl}^,  as  is  seen  in  Croton  Oil.  Saline  purga- 
tives are  believed  to  have  the  same  effect.  It  is  practically 
convenient  to  arrange  in  a  special  class  those  substances  which 
act  entirely  or  chiefly  upon  the  intestinal  muscles  : — 

a.  Nervo-muscular  Intestinal  Stimulants.  —  These  include 
Ehubarb,  Senna,  Aloes,  Castor  Oil,  Sulphur,  Nux  Vomica, 
Rhamnus  Frangula,  Cascara  Sagrada,  Belladonna,  and  many 
others.  They  are  best  given  with  carminatives,  to  prevent  the 
intestinal  pain  caused  by  excessive  or  spasmodic  muscular  con- 
traction, popularly  known  as  "griping,"  which  they  readily 
induce.  Belladonna  appears  to  act  in  a  different  way  from 
the  others,  by  removing  the  inhibition  of  the  splanchnic ;  and 
ergot  by  causing  anaemia  of  the  muscles.  The  stool  which 
follows  the  action  of  a  muscular  stimulant  is  much  less  waterj 
than  that  produced  by  saline  or  cathartic  pm-gatives,  being 
chiefly  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  small  bowel  hunied  down, 
unless  the  drug  be  given  in  large  doses.  For  the  same  reason 
the  disturbance  of  the  portal  circulation,  liver,  the  general 
circulation,  and  the  system  as  a  whole,  is  less  marked.  The 
nervo-muscular  pui-gatives  are  commonly  kncvvn  as  simple 
purgatives ;  and  the  mildest  of  them,  Buch  as  Castor  Oil  and 
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Sulphur,  Figs  and  the  like,  are  classed  by  themselves  as 
aperients  {aperio,  I  open),  or  laxatives  (laxo,  I  loose),  as  induc- 
ing a  simple  opening  or  relaxation  of  the  bowels. 

b.  Nervo-museular  Intestinal  Sedatives. — The  drugs  which 
arrest  the  movements  of  the  bowel,  either  directly  or  through 
the  nerves,  include  Opium,  Morphine,  and  Lead,  which  diminish 
peristalsis,  and  may  even  completely  paralyse  the  bowel 
•Substances  which  foi-m  a  protective  limng  on  the  mucosa, 
and  antacids  indirectly  produce  the  same  effect,  by  diminish- 
ing the  irritation  of  the  contents.  Bismuth,  Chalk,  Lime, 
and  Alkalies  act,  partly  at  least,  in  this  way.  All  are 
astringents. 

6.  Cholagogneif. — Following  natuiall}-  on  the  last  class  of 
purgatives  comes  a  group  which  act  indii-ectly  upon  the 
muscular  coat,  by  increasing  the  flow  of  its  natm-al  stimulant, 
the  bile.  These  substances  are  known  as  cholagogues  (x"^'?, 
bile,  and  ^70),  I  cause  to  flow).  As  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter,  they  either  act  directly  upon  the  liver-cells  and  gall- 
bladder— direct  cholagogues ;  or  sweep  out  of  the  body  what 
bile  is  lying  in  the  intestine,  and  thus  indirectly  stimulate  a 
fresh  secretion — indirect  cholagogues.  Direct  cholagogues 
may  be  illustrated  by  Podophyllin,  Ehubarb,  and  Sulphate  of 
Sodium ;  indirect  cholagogues  are  chiefly  Merciu-ials.  It  will 
bo  observed  that  cholagogues  and  purgatives  have  complex 
associations  with  each  other :  most  purgatives  are  probably 
indirect  cholagogues;  many  purgatives  happen  to  be  also 
direct  cholagogues  ;  and  all  cholagogues  exert  a  certain  amount 
of  purgative  efllect,  inasmuch  as  they  increase  the  flow  of  the 
natural  intestinal  stimulant. 

We  do  not  deliberately  employ  anticholagogue  measures,  for 
ihecking  the  flow  of  bUe.    Opiimi  possesses  this  action. 

"Enemata,  {Mrifii,  I  inject).  Many  of  the  remedies  just 
m.-jntioned  may  be  adminstered  by  enema,  that  is,  injected  inlo 
the  rectum.  (1)  Food,  such  as  beef  tea,  eggs,  gruel,  and  milk,  and 
alcoholic  t>timulants,  constitute  nutrient  and  stimulant  enemata. 
(2)  Litestinal  stimulants  may  be  given  as  purgative  enemata, 
chiefly  Castor  Oil,  Olive  OU,  and  the  officinal  Enemata  of 
Aloes  and  Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  (3)  Enema  Opii  is  a  most 
valuable  sedative  and  astringent  preparation.  Solutions  of 
Sulphate  of  Zinc  or  Copper,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Altmi,  and 
Decoctum  Quercus,  are  also  astringent.  Enema  Tabaci  is 
now  very  rarely  used  as  a  powerful  depressant  enema.  The 
rectum  may  be  mechanically  emptied  by  simple  enemata, 
such  as  warm  water,  warm  soap  and  water,  and  thin  grueL 
which  softcp  the  iacces  and  stimulate  the  parts.    Besides  these 
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we  possess  antlielmiixtic  enemata,  wliich  remove  worms,  such 
as  the  Enema  Terebinthinae,  Enema  Aloes,  and  an  enema  of 
bitter  infusions,  or  salt  and  water.  Ice-cold  water  may  be 
injected  into  the  rectum  as  an  antipyretic  enema,  i.e.  to  reduce 
the  temperature,  and  as  a  styptic  enema  in  hasmorrhage. 

III.  Pathological  Relations. 

As  far  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned,  the  distui'bances 
of  the  intestine,  independently  of  its  digestive  function,  which 
has  been  ah-eady  discussed,  are  chiefly  two,  namely :  excessive 
action,  dhe  striking  phenomenon  of  which  is  diarrhosa,  and 
defective  action,  characterised  by  constipation. 

1.  Excessive  Intestinal  Action. — Diarrhoea,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  generally  referable  to  gastric  or  duodenal  dyspepsia.  The 
ultimate  cause  is  most  commonly  improper  food,  including  the 
various  ii-ritant  substances  which  may  be  admitted  along  with 
it,  such  as  unwholesome  driuks,  the  organisms  of  putrefaction, 
and  the  poisons  of  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 
Irritant  poisons  have  the  same  effect.  Certain  intestinal  irri- 
tants are  generated  in  the  body  itself,  such  as  urea,  the  poison 
of  gout  (chiefly  uric  acid),  and  the  poison  of  pyaemia.  Nervous 
disturbances  may  produce  diarrhoea,  for  example,  anxiety  and 
fear.  Disorders  of  the  general  and  abdominal  circulation  are 
frequently  attended  by  a  watery  flow  or  flux  from  the  bowels, 
as  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  heart,  or  as  the  result  of  chill. 
Lastly  may  be  mentioned  organic  disease  of  the  intestines. 
The  student  must  carefully  note  that  diarrhoea,  although  of 
much  importance  in  itself  and  as  a  cause  of  further  disorder,  is 
but  a  symptom,  the  anatomical  condition  on  which  it  depends 
varying  greatly. 

In  connection  with  excessive  activity  of  the  intestines  must 
be  taken  here  certain  conditions,  such  as  hernia,  peritonitis,  and 
pciforation  of  the  bowel,  in  which  any  peristaltic  movement  of 
the  intestine,  however  slight,  must  be  considered  excessive 
because  highly  dangerous,  and  in  which  paralysis  of  the 
intestine  for  the  time  being  is  urgently  required. 

2.  Deficient  Intestinal  Action. — Constipation  is  even  more 
common  than  diarrhoea,  and  is  peculiarly  apt  to  appear  in  a 
chronic  form.  Of  its  causes,  we  may  select  as  illustrative 
examples  certain  kinds  of  food,  already  noticed ;  chronic  gastric 
and  duodenal  dyspepsia,  especially  in  connection  with  biliary 
disorder;  sedentaiy  or  careless  habits;  and  certain  specific 
substances,  such  as  lime  and  lead,  admitted  in  the  food  or 
otherwise.  Habitual  constipation  is  generally  due  to  loss  of 
iiTitabUity  and  vigour  of  the  nervo-muscidar  structures  from 
very  chronicity  of  the  state  and  neglect  of  regular  defajcation  ; 
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to  impairment  of  the  general  health  by  sedentaiy  occupations, 
foul  air,  etc. ;  to  a  variety  of  obscure  causes,  commonly  referred 
to  as  locality,  and  change  of  habits;  and  to  certaiu  organic 
diseases  of  the  bowel.  The  most  severe  and  obstinate  cases  of 
constipation  are  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  bowel  in  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  lead-poisoning.  Although  constipation, 
like  diarrhoea,  is  but  a  symptom,  and  must  be  treated  as  such, 
its  unfavom-able  effects  on  digestion,  sanguification,  and  the 
functions  generally,  ai-e  almost  endless. 

Along  with  constipation  must  be  considered  a  class  of  cases 
where  disease  of  the  digestive  organs,  liver,  heart,  lungs,  genei-al 
circulation,  brain,  blood,  or  kidneys,  demands  free  evacuation  of 
the  bowels,  and,  it  may  be,  even  a  hydragogue  or  cathartic 
action,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  unloading  the  circulation  or  of 
evacuating  excrementitious  substances.  Frequent  reference 
will  be  made  to  this  application  of  pm'gation  under  the  several 
organs  in  the  following  chapters. 

IV.  Natural  Rbcotery. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  striking  instance  of  tho  first  method  of 
natural  recovery — by  removal  of  the  cause.  By  this  means  not 
only  is  the  bowel  purged  of  ii-ritant  matters,  but  constipation 
may  be  naturally  reheved  by  a  spontaneous  diarrhoea  produced 
by  the  irritant  eiSect  of  the  retained  faeces.  Both  diarrhoea 
and  constipation,  if  left  entirely  to  themselves,  may  spon- 
taneously cease,  and  the  normal  action  of  the  bowels  return. 
Therapeutical  assistance  is,  however,  constantly  valuable,  and 
frequently  essential.  Thus  the  diaiThoea  of  infants  may  quickly 
end  in  fatal  exhaustion,  and  atony  of  the  gut  may  be  the  result 
of  neglected  constipation. 

V.  Theuapeutics. 

1.  Excessive  Intestinal  Activity  ;  Treatment  of  Diarrhcea. — 
The  treatment  of  diarrhoea  should  begin,  if  possible,  ■svith  the 
removal  of  its  cause.  If  this  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
bowel  itself,  we  must  encourage  intestinal  activity  for  a  time 
by  such  purgatives  as  Castor  Oil,  Rhubarb,  Calomel,  Magnesia, 
and  Senna.  The  first  two  drags  are  specially  valuable,  as  they 
also  possess  an  astringent  action,  which  comes  into  force  after 
the  purgation.  On  the  same  principle,  dianhoea  from  hepatic 
or  renal  disorder  or  disease,  is  rationally  ti-eated  by  non- 
interference or  even  by  a  judicious  increase  of  elimination  by 
the  bowel,  hepatic  and  renal  stimulants  being  also  combined ; 
that  is,  by  the  use  of  a  purgative  which  is  partlj'  cholagogue, 
followed  by  a  diuretic — a  mercurial  pill  supplemented  by  a 
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Seidlitz  powder.  Again,  diai-rhcea  due  to  acidity  in  the  duo- 
denum is  rationally  treated  by  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth,  sucli 
as  Lime-water,  Chalk,  and  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium,  a  highly 
successful  method  in  the  intestinal  dj-spepsia  of  infants.  If 
the  cause  cannot  be  removed,  its  effects  may  be  physically  pre- 
vented by  coating  the  surface  of  the  bowel  with  Bismuth. 

To  remove  the  effects  of  the  irritant  influence,  astringent 
measures  are  employed.  The  kinds  of  astringents  in  general 
use  for  this  purpose  are  the  constfingents  and  the  nervo-muscular 
intestinal  sedatives.  Of  the  former,  Taimic  Acid  is  less  often  used 
than  its  allies,  between  which  there  is  little  to  choose,  such  as 
Catechu,  Kino,  and  Krameiia.  With  the  consti-ingent  there  is 
usually  combined  some  preparation  of  opium  as  a  nei  vo-muscular 
sedative,  in  the  form  of  Dover's  Powder,  Kino  and  Opium, 
or  Compound  Opium  Powder,  which  relieve  pain,  dmiinish  the 
peristaltic  movements,  check  the  secretions,  and  aiiost  the 
cramps  or  tormina.  It  will  be  found  desirable  in  almost  every 
case  of  diarrhoea  demanding  immediate  arrest,  to  combine  a 
certain  amount  of  opium,  however  small,  with  the  other  dr  ugs. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  use  of  the  intes- 
tinal vancular  astringents  :  Lead,  Silver,  and  Diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid.  These  are  specially  indicated  in  inflammatoiy  conditions 
of  the  bowel,  such  as  accompany  ulceration  in  tj'phoid  fever, 
dysentery,  and  tuberculosis.  Diluted  Sidphui-ic  Acid  is  given 
when  the  effect  is  intended  to  be  speedy  and  brief.  A  small 
quantity  of  Opium  or  Morphine  is  again,  a  powerful  adjuvant ; 
for  instance,  as  the  Lead  and  Opium  Pill,  Diluted  Sulphuric 
Ac  d  and  Laudanum,  and  Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  Acetate  of  Lead, 
and  Acetate  of  Morphine  combined.  In  certain  cases  thest. 
remedies  may  be  administered  in  an  enema,  the  Enema  Opii  being 
particularly  valuable.  Goto  Bark  is  successful  in  some  cases  of 
persistent  tubercular  diarrhoea.  Nervous  diaj-rhoea  may  be 
relieved  by  Bromide  of  Potassium.  Some  forms  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  and  the  flux  of  m-a^mia  (when  it  can  be  safely 
checked),  are  best  treated  with  Persalts  of  Iron. 

The  food  is  to  be  ordered  in  diarrhoea  with  a  Wow  to  prevent 
irritation,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  cure ;  and  dieting  must  be 
regarded  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  medicinal  treatment. 
The  food  must  be  entirely  fluid,  as  a  rule,  and  will  consi.st 
chieflj'  of  broths  and  milk.  The  former  must  be  carefully  pre- 
pared, without  fat  or  seasoning,  and  given  tepid.  The  milk 
must  bo  in  a  form  which  will  not  yield  a  large  indigestible 
curd — itself  a  source  of  intestinal  derangement,  but  given  vrith 
effervescing  allcaline  waters,  or  lime-water,  or  boiled  and  mi.xed 
with  some  kind  of  starch,  such  ^s  arrowroot  or  rice.  Eggs 
must  be  used  with  caution.    Ice  serves  occasionally  to  relieve 
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thirst,  or  sips  of  toast- water;  draughts  of  all  kinds  must  be 
avoided.  Stimulants  may  be  required  by  the  aged,  by  infants, 
and  in  all  cases  of  protracted  diarrhuja,  brandy  and  port  wine 
being  the  most  suitable  forms. 

2.  Deficient  Inicsixnal  Action  :  The  Use  of  Purgatives. — The 
treatment  of  constipation  consists  chiefly  in  careful  regulation 
of  the  diet,  which  should  include  fruits,  green  vegetables,  meats, 
and  "  whole  "  brown  bread,  whilst  milk  and  strong  tea  are  to 
be  avoided.  As  a  rule,  however,  its  chronic  "  habitual  "  form 
calls  for  active  interference. 

In  the  treatment  of  constipation,  the  cause  mmt  first  be 
removed  if  it  can  be  discovered.  The  diet,  digestion,  and  liver 
must  be  regulated,  and  suflScient  muscular  exercise,  mental 
relaxation,  and  other  hygienic  provisions  ensured. 

Habitual  constipation  being  generally  referable  to  torpidity 
of  the  muscular  coat,  -will  be  rationally  ti'cated  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  nervo-muscidar  stimulants.  But  these  must  be 
preceded  by  a  free  evacuation,  since  the  tone  of  the  intestinal 
wall  cannot  be  restored  until  over-distension  has  been  removed. 
For  this  purpose  a  more  powerful  purgative  must  be  given  at 
fij'st,  such  as  Colocynth  and  Blue  PiU,  followed  by  a  saline,  to 
thoroughly  empty  the  gut ;  and  this  practice  will  be  repeated 
with  advantage  every  few  weeks  for  a  time.  A  regular  course 
of  aperient  medicine  may  then  be  commenced.  There  is  con- 
siderable choice  of  drugs  which  increase  peristalsis,  the  best  for 
habilual  use  being  AJoes,  Sonna,  Rliamnus  Frangula,  and 
Cascara  Sagrada.  Nux  vomica  (Strychnine)  is  often  added,  in 
cases  where  the  muscular  tone  has  been  lost  by  protracted  over- 
distension ;  and  Belladonna  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  of  Aloes  in 
particular  cases.  Rhubarb,  which  is  a  popular  aperient^  is  apt 
to  2:)]()(Iuue  further  constipation. 

Muscular  torpidity  is  also  rationally  treated  with  chola- 
gogues,  and  Ehubarb  and  Aloes  act  partly  in  this  way.  The  sa- 
line cholagogues,  such  as  Sulphate  of  Sodium,  and  the  many  bitter 
mineral  waters  now  sold  (such  as  FriedrichshaU  and  Hunyadi 
Janos)  are  highly  popular  habitual  purgatives,  but  are  apt  to 
lose  theii-  effect  if  given  for  a  length  of  time,  and  then  to  in- 
crease rather  than  relieve  constipation.  In  anajmic  subjects 
the  Pilula  Aloes  ct  Ferri,  and  in  uterine  inactivity  the  Pilida 
Aloes  et  Mji-rhae,  are  specially  indicated.  Purgative  or 
simple  enemata  must  occasionally  be  ordered,  but  the  prac- 
tice must  not  be  continued  lest  it  become  habitual.  It 
may  bo  necessary  to  keep  up  the  action  of  nervo-muscular 
intestinal  stimidants  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  Senna  is  the 
best  drug  for  this  pm-pose,  especially  in  the  foiin  of  the 
Compound  Liquorice  Powder. 
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Severe  nnd  protracted  eonstipafion,  in  which  the  howols  are 
heavily  londcd  with  faaces,  as  in  load-poisoning  or  pirinaJ 
paralysis,  or  as  the  result  of  indolent  and  careless  haliits,  may 
demand  a  cathartic.  The  official  preparations  of  Colocynth 
are  suitahle  in  such  cases,  containing  as  they  do  Aloes  and 
Scammony,  so  that  if  they  be  followed  by  a  saline  draught,  the 
entu-e  length  of  the  bowel  wiU  be  evacuated.  Sometimes  even 
Croton  Oil  is  requiied,  and  a  large  purgative  enema  may  be 
preferable  to  repeated  purgation  by  the  mouth  in  weak  subjects. 
This  is  an  absolute  rule  in  the  cousiipatiou  of  tj-phoid  fever. 

The  treatment  of  constipation  constitutes  but  a  small  part 
of  the  use  of  purgatives,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases  in  which  pui-gation  is  practised,  the  indication  is  to 
hasten  or  increase  the  natural  activity  of  the  bowels,  in  order  to 
obtain  some  or  all  of  the  other  effects  of  considerable  evacuation, 
which  we  have  akeady  studied.  The  practical  question  then 
comes  tp  be  what  degree  of  activity  of  purgation  is  desirable. 
The  activity  of  a  purgative  may  be  estimated  by  the  rapidity  of 
its  effect,  by  the  humber  of  tliB  evacuations,  by  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  stools,  and  by  the  degree  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance which  it  produces  ;  theae  results,  as  a  rule,  varying  directly 
with  each  other. 

When  there  exists  an  mgent  indication  for  the  reduction  of 
the  general  blood  pressure,  for  instance,  in  cerebral  hiemorrhage 
with  enlarged  heart,  the  most  active  purgatives  are  employed. 
A  drastic  must  then  be  given,  such  as  Croton  Oil.  which  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  very  easily  administered  to  an 
unconscious  patient.  When  the  portal  system,  heart,  or  systemic 
veins  are  overloaded,  and  the  fluids  of  the  blood  are  finding 
their  way  out  of  the  vessels  so  as  to  constitute  dropsy,  hydraguqne 
cMihartics  and  salines  are  given,  to  establish  a  free  flow  of  water 
from  the  bowel  and  thus  relieve  the  circulation.  Jalap  in  the 
form  of  the  Compound  Powder,  Colocjmth,  and  (most  powerful 
of  all)  Elaterium,  are  commonly  employed,  less  frequently 
Scammony.  Frequent  saline  draughts,  either  alone  or  after  a 
purgative  pill,  have  the  same  efl'ect,  such  as  the  sulphates  of 
Sodium  and  Magnesium,  Cream  of  Tartar,  and  Rochelle  Salt. 

At  the  commencement  of  inflammatory  affections,  for  instance, 
acute  bronchitis  or  local  abscess,  it  is  usual  to  unload  the  bowels 
and  relieve  the  liver,  heart,  vascular  system,  and  respiration, 
by  means  of  a  simple  purgative.  The  Colocynth  and  Hyoe- 
cyamus  Pill,  with  or  without  Calomel  or  Blue  Pill,  is  well 
ad.ipted  for  these  cases,  being  given  at  night  and  followed  in 
the  morning  bj  a  Seidlitz  powder. 

Chronic  congestion  of  the  pelvic  organs,  bowels,  and  liver, 
a  form  of  disorder  not  unconmion  with  sedentary  persona,' 
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especially  ■women,  may  call  for  a  course  of  treatment  by  aperient 
mineral  waters,  usually  containing  Sulphates  of  Sodium  and 
Magnesium,  at  some  watering  place,  or  systematically  at  home. 

Centra-indications  and  abuses  of  purgatives.  —  Purgatives 
must  be  used  with  special  caution  in  delicate  subjects,  such  as 
infants  and  the  aged  ;  inpersonsweakened  by  disease;  in  inflamed 
ulcerated  conditions  of  the  bow  els  ;  when  there  is  a  tendency 
to  hiemorrhoids  and  other  affections  of  the  rectum  ;  in  pieg- 
nancy,  and  dui-ing  menstruation.  In  such  subjects  and  condi. 
tions,  constipation  should  be  relieved  if  possible  by  enemata  oi 
oiild  aperients,  such  as  Castor  Oil,  Sulphur,  Senna,  and  dietetic 
laxatives.  Aged  persons  do  not  bear  sahne  purgatives  well 
unless  they  be  given  warm  or  combined  with  a  carminative. 
The  evil  effects  of  the  habitual  use  of  pmgatives  has  been 
already  referred  to. 

AiiltieBmiittics. — In  connection  with  the  remedies 
directed  to  the  intestine,  must  be  discussed  the  anthelmintics 
(ai'Ti,  against,  and  eAjxivs,  a  woria),  or  medicines  which  expel  or 
kill  wonns.  These  belong  to  two  classes,  namely  (1)  vermi- 
fuges, which  simply  expel  the  parasites  (v.ermis,  a  worm,  and 
fiiffo,  I  drive  out)  ;  and  (2)  vermicides,  which  destroy  them 
{vermis,  a  worm,  and  cado,  I  kill).  The  vermifuges  belong  to 
the  cathartic  purgatives,  such  as  Scammony  and  Jalap :  they 
may  be  given  eitlicr  alone,  combined  with,  or  seveial  hours 
after  a  dose  of  a  vermicide.  The  principal  vennicides  are 
Male-Fern,  Turpentine,  Kamala,  Kousso,  Pomegxanate  Root 
Bark;  also  Santonica  and  Santonin.  The  two  last  drugs  act 
specially  on  the  lumbncus,  the  others  kill  the  tape-woim.  Tho 
thi-ead-worm  (oxyuris)  which  infests  the  rectum  is  best  reached 
by  anthelmintic  enemata  of  Turpentine,  Aloes,  or  Salt  and 
water,  preceded  by  injections  of  a  bitter  infusion,  such  as 
Calumba  or  Qu'issia,  with  or  without  iron,  to  remove  the  mucus 
in  which  they  flourish. 
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CHAPTEK  ^^L 

THE  LIVER. 
I.  PUYSIOLOGICAL  RELATIONS. 

The  substances  which  enter  the  liver  thi'ough  the  portal  vein 
consist  of  the  products  of  digestion  in  the  widest  sense,  namely, 
proteids  including  leucin  and  tyrosin,  sugars,  salts,  a  trace 
of  fat,  and  abimdant  water.  When  we  parted  with  the  proteids 
in  the  duodenum,  they  were  in  the  form  of  peptones  ;  when  we 
meet  with  them  again  in  the  vena  portae,  they  have  been  trans- 
formed into  ordinary  serum  albumin,  apparently  in  the  process 
of  absorption.  The  sugars  .enter  the  liver  partly  unchanged, 
partly  perhaps  as  derivatives— lactic  and  butyric  acids.  The 
proteids,  sugars,  water,  salts,  etc.,  will  obviously  be  poured 
into  the  liver  very  abundantly  during  digestion.  At  the  same 
time,  there  enters  the  Uver  through  the  hepatic  artery  a  supply 
of  oxygen  which  appears  to  be  precariously  limited,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  size  of  the  vessel.  In  the  presence  of  this  double 
supply,  and  in  proportion  to  it,  the  hepatic  cells  display  their 
special  activity,  and  yield  glycogen,  urea,  and  bile.  The  urea 
and  bile  are  carried  off  as  such,  the  former  by  the  hepatic  veins 
to  escape  by  the  kidneys,  the  latter  by  the  bowels.  The 
glycogen  has  a  less  simple  history.  It  acciunulates  in  the 
Uver  cells,  where  it  appears  as  a  forai  of  amyloid  material 
specially  adapted  for  storing  up  in  an  insoluble  state  the  sugar 
and  part  of  the  proteids.  By  this  arrangement  the  blood  and 
body  generally  are  saved  from  being  flushed  with  sugar  after 
each  meal,  and  the  sugar  itself  is  not  wasted.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  ferment  the  glycogen  is  gi'adually  re-converted 
into  some  kind  of  sugar ;  the  amount  of  amyloid  material 
hydrated  vai-ying  with  the  necessities  of  the  system.  This 
function  is  regulated  by  a  nervous  mechanism,  having  its  centre 
in  the  medulla,  with  efferent  and  (presumably)  afferent 
nerves. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  the  liver  to  be  carefully 
noted  by  the  therapeutist  is  the  circulation  of  the  bile.  The  bile, 
having  entered  the  bowel  and  mixed  with  the  chyme,  is  not 
entirely  evacuated  by  the  faeces.  On  the  contrary,  its  most  im- 
portant constituents,  the  biliary  salts,  are  re-absorbed  from  the 
bowel  and  carried  back  to  the  liver,  again  to  be  secreted  and 
reach  the  bowel.  Thus  the  bile  may  be  said  to  move  in  a  cii-cle, 
comprised  by  the  bUe  ducts  and  gall  bladder,  the  intestine,  and 
the  portal  vein. 
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n.  Phahmacodynamicb. 

Although  the  liver  is  apparently  so  inaccessible,  we  have 
great  control  over  the  influences  under  which  its  multiform 
activity  is  displayed. 

(1)  By  means  of  the  food  we  can  completely  interrupt 
the  hepatic  functions,  or  interfere  with  them  at  our  pleasure. 
The  amount  of  ui-ea,  the  secretion  of  bile,  the  proportion  of 
store _glyco,^en  in  the  Hver,  may  be  modified  directly,  within 
certain  limits,  by  the  amoimt  of  food  allowed;  and  the  urea 
and  glycogen  may  be  respectively  made  to  vary  with  the 
relative  proportion  of  nitrogenous  and  amylaceous  constituents 
in  the  diet.  The  supply  of  oxygen  which  reaches  the  liver 
by  means  of  bodily  exercise,  is  equally  under  our  control. 
The  larger  the  volume  of  oxygen  entering  the  liver,  the  more 
ready  and  complete  will  be  the  subtle  processes  of  chemical 
composition  and  decomposition  within  it.  We  thus  come  to 
appreciate  a  fact  of  the  first  importance — that  we  can  influence 
the  liver  through  the  medium  of  its  supply.  But  we  can  do  so 
in  another  way.  We  can  tap,  as  it  were,  the  channel  of  supply, 
the  portal  vein.  The  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  rectum 
(superior  haemorrhoidalj  anastomose  with  the  veins  around 
the  anus;  and  leeches  applied  to  this  part  will  drain  blood  from 
the  portal  system,  and  thus  indirectly  from  the  liver.  Closely 
allied  to  bleeding  in  principle  is  hydragogue  purgation,  which 
diverts  a  quantity  of  water  fi'om  the  portal  radicles  in  the  in- 
testinal wall,  and  secures  its  evacuation. 

(2)  The  liver  may  be  influenced  through  its  products,  by 
securing  the  proper  disposal  of  the  urea,  bile,  and  glycogen. 
In  the  bodily  organs,  as  in  the  practical  arts,  the  rate  of 
manufacture  cannot  be  maintained  unless  the  products  be  re- 
moved. We  have  seen,  in  the  stomach,  that  digestion  is 
arrested  by  accumulation  of  peptones  amongst  the  food.  In  the 
like  manner,  an  accumulation  of  urea,  of  bile,  or  of  glycogen, 
in  the  system,  interferes  with  the  hepatic  processes.  Now,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  we  can  increase  the  elimination  of 
urea  by  the  kidney,  and  thus  indirectly  stimulate  the  liver. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  disposal  of  the  bile  furnishes  us 
with  a  means  of  rousing  the  hepatic  functions.  This  brings  us 
to  consider  the  action  of  indirect  cholagogues. 

That  portion  of  the  circulation  of  the  bile  which  occurs  in 
the  intestine  is  thoroughly  under  our  control.  We  can  sweep 
the  bowel  empty  of  its  contents ;  and  with  these  the  bUe, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  re-absorbed,  is  expelled  from 
the  body.  The  portal  blood  and  liver  are  thus  deprived  of 
material  in  which  the  biliary  salts  exist  ready  made,  namely, 
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their  own  products;  and  the  hepatic  cells  are  driven  to  secrete 
afresh.  The  purgatives  which  sweep  away  the  okl  >)Ue, 
and  so  lead  to"^  the  production  of  now  hile  are  caUed  in- 
direct cholagogues.    Mercurials  specially  act  upon  the  liver 

^(3?  wl" believe  that  we  can  modify  the  metaboHc  processes 
in  the  liver  by  specific  hepatic  stimulants  and  depressants, 

in-espective  of  both  the  supply  and  the  products  Thus,  Phos- 
phorus, Antimony,  and  Arsenic,  influence  the  metabohc  activity 
of  the  iiver,  causing  a  greater  production  of  urea,  and  the  last 
two  a  fi-ee  flow  of  bile.  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium  and  Diluted 
Nitrohvdrochloiic  Acid  have  probably  the  same  eflEect_  as 
reo-arda  the  glycogen  and  the  bile.  Chloride  of  Ammomum 
remarkably  increases  the  amount  of  urea,  apparently  by  its  own 
lecomposiition,  but  still  probably  through  the  agency  of  the 
dver  cells.  Iron  increases  the  amount  of  urea.  Amyl  Nitnte 
stimulates  the  glycogenic  fimction.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  whole  process  of  hepatic  activity 
mav  he  remarkably  reduced  by  means  of  Opium,  and  to  a  less 
degree  bv  Quinine  and  Alcohol.  _ 

The  direct  effect  of  certain  drugs  upon  the  secretion  of  bile 
is  unquestionable.  PodophyUiu,  Rhubarb,  Aloes,  Colocynth, 
Colchicum,  Jalap,  Sca,mmony,  Ipecacuanha,  Sulphate  of  Sodium, 
Phosphate  of  Sodium,  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  Nitro- 
hydvochloric  Acid,  and  Euonymus  and  (non-ofiicial)  Iridm, 
stimulate  the  liver  substance  and  increase  the  amount  of  bile 
secreted,  and  are  tlierefore  direct  cholagogues.  Mercurials, 
including  Calomel,  as  well  as  acids,  and  such  substances  as 
Guaiacum,  Sarsaparilla,  etc.,  possibly  act  less  powerfully  as 
direct  hepatic  stimulants.  Opium  and  Morphine  reduce  the 
activity  of  the  secretion. 

in.  Pathological  Relations. 

The  therapeutics  of  the  liver  wiU  be  best  iUusti-ated  by  a 
study  of  the  treatment  of  its  functional  disorders.  The  common 
causes  of  derangement  of  the  liver  are  to  be  found  in  the 
materials  supplied  to  it,  namely,  food  and  air,  and  especially  in 
the  want  of  due  proportion  between  the  two.  J\Iost  fi-equently 
there  is  excess  of  food— excess  of  rich  food,  especially  of  meat 
and  alcoholic  diinks,  causing  also  primary  indigestion.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood 
supplied  through  the  hepatic  artery,  i.e.  deficient  respiration 
and  circulation,  generally  referable  to  sedentary  or  luxuiious 
habits,  abstinence  from  muscular  exercise,  and  confinement  to 
ill  -  vontUated  hot  atmospheres.  Not  uncommonly  the  two  classes 
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of  causes  are  combined,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  disorders  and  dis- 
eases  of  the  liver  so  common  in  the  trojiics. 

Another  way  in  which  disorders  of  the  liver  originate  is 
through  retention  of  the  products.  If  the  kidneys,  lungs,  or 
bowels  are  Laactive,  the  liver  %vill  be  blocked,  as  it  were,  by 
urea,  uric  acid,  sugar,  and  bile  ;  and  hepatic  metabolism  will 
become  feeble.  This  condition  is  generally  referable  to  im- 
paired muscular  and  circulatory  activity ;  to  want  of  exercise, 
air  and  light,  which  beget  renal  and  intestinal  torpidity:  it 
is  the  disorder  of  town  life.  In  other  cases  debility  of  the' liver 
is  distinctly  inherited. 

In  whatever  way  induced,  derangement  of  the  liver  consists 
in  certain  disturbances  of  the  chemical  processes  within  it, 
which  manifest  themselves  by  altered  composition  of  the  ex- 
cretions and  many  well-marked  symptoms.  The  virine  con- 
tains an  excess  (rarely  a  deficiency)  of  urea,  an  excess  of  mic 
acid,  occasionally  sugar,  and  even  albimiinous  bodies,  derived 
probably  fi-om  the  liver;  whilst  its  reaction  is  distui-bed,  the 
coloming  matter  is  in  excess,  and  leucin  and  tjTOsin  make  their 
appearance  in  it.  The  bile  is  altered  in  quantity  and  quality, 
giving  rise  to  diarrhoea  or  constipation  with  foul  pale  stools,  to 
iaspissation  of  bile  in  the  ducts  and  gaU  bladder,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  gaU  stones.  The  general  symptoms  of  biliary  disorder 
are  referable  to  the  cixculation  in  the  blood  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  the  normal  products — urea,  mic  acid,  etc.,  and  of 
imperfectly  f onncd  products  aUied  to  these.  Such  products  of 
disordered  metaboHsm,  though  differing  from  the  noi-mal  only 
by  a  few  atoms,  or  iu  the  arrangement  of  their  atoms,  may  be 
highly  deleterious  in  their  action  on  the  body.  Enteiing  the 
blood  by  the  hepatic  veins,  they  disturb  the  nervous  system,  and 
are  the  cause  of  the  sleepiness,  languor,  irritability  of  temper, 
the  headache,  and  the  general  misery  and  melancholy,  so  familiar 
in  the  "  bilious."  They  enter  the  muscles  and  produce  aching, 
weariness,  muscular  debility,  and  trembling.  Palpitation  and 
flushing  indicate  their  action  on  the  circulation,  whilst  the 
general  nutrition  also  suffers.  If  this  condition  persist,  certain 
chronic  states  of  the  system  are  induced,  which  are  known  as 
gout  and  lithaBmia.  The  heai't  and  vessels  become  diseased, 
as  well  as  the  skin  and  joints.  Continued  distm-bance  of  the 
reaction  and  constitution  of  the  urine  leads  to  a  deposit  in  the 
urinary  passages  of  some  of  its  salts  ia  a  solid  foim,  constituting 
gravel  or  calculus  ;  and  structural  disease  of  the  Icidneys  may 
ultimately  result. 

Absorption  of  bile  into  the  blood  may  occur  in  these  cases, 
but  more  so  in  actual  plugging  of  the  ducts,  which  leads  to 
faimdice.    In  either  case,  some  or  all  of  the  constituents  of  th9 
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bile  enter  the  blood,  circulate  -with  it,  colour  all  the  organs, 
and  aie  cast  out  in  the  various  secretions,  especially  the 
urine. 

Lastly,  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  may  be  dis- 
ordered, aud  augai'  make  its  appeai-ance  in  the  blood,  mine,  and 
all  the  tissues,  constituting  glycosuiia  or  diabetes  mellitus. 
Excess  of  sugar- yielding  food  may  cause  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
but  ■well-marked  diabetes  is  generally  referable  to  derangement 
of  the  elaborate  nervous  and  chemical  processes  of  storing  and 
re-distributing  the  nutrient  elements  of  the  food  carried  on  in 
the  liver.  Hunger  and  wasting  are  therefore  its  prominent 
symptoms,  and  thirst  is  also  very  urgent  from  the  diuretic 
effect  of  the  sugar.  In  some  instances  diabetes  muy  be  traced 
to  injury  or  disease  of  tlie  hepatic  ("  diabetic ")  centre  in  the 
brain,  or  of  the  nervous  connections  between  it  and  the  liver. 

rV.  Natural  Recovery. 

Disorder  of  the  liver  disappears  under  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  that  is,  with  a  return  to  the  normal  influences.  Re- 
covery is  assisted,  ou  the  one  hand,  by  temporary  abstinence 
fi'om  food,  brought  about  by  loss  of  appetite,  or  even  loathing 
for  food ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  excretion  of  the  morbid 
products.  Excess  of  bUe  relieves  itself  natm-ally  by  bilious 
diarrhoea.  Nature  requires  guidance,  however,  in  hepatic  dis- 
orders, for  the  languor,  deprcj-sion,  and  muscular  debility  which 
it  originates  tend  to  give  rise  to  f  m  ther  indisposition  to  exei  cise, 
and  thus  to  an  aggravation  of  the  evil. 

V.  TlIEnAPEUTICS. 

Hepatic  disorder  can  only  be  prevented  by  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  relation  of  the  liver  to  the  organs  of 
digestion,  aDsoiption,  blood  formation,  and  excretion.  The 
in<;ome,  in  the  foim  of  food  and  air,  must  be  thoroughly  super- 
v  sed.  The  diet  must  be  duliiiitcly  ordered.  Perfect  digestion 
and  intestinal  activity  must  be  secured.  In  many  cases  it  is 
found  that  when  this  has  been  done,  little  more  ia  required. 
Abundant  bodily  exorcise  must  be  recommended.  The  atmo- 
8i)hcre  biuatht'd  must  be  as  pure,  cool,  and  bright  as  possible. 
Sedentary  or  lazy  habits  must  be  changed  for  wholesome  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  in  the  form  of  walking  or  riding.  In  tht 
class  of  cases  of  disordered  liver  constantly  met  with  in  large 
towns,  cLange  is  essential  from  the  foid  hct  dull  atmosphere  of 
the  workshop  and  dwelling,  to  the  pure  air  of  the  parks  or  of 
Ihe  country.  But  the  beneficial  effect  of  exercise  on  the  liver  is 
aot  to  bo  estimated  solely  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  admitted. 
It  will  also  be  evident  in  incn-ascd  activity  of  the  kidneys, 
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skin,  and  bowels,  all  of  which  will  \inbui-den  the  liver  by 
hastening  the  removal  from  the  blood  of  metabolic  products. 

If  prophjdaxis  fail,  and  disorder  be  actually  present,  imtne- 
iiate  treatment  must  be  undertaken.  The  first  step  will  be  to 
remove,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  the  disorder.  A  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  habits  and  constitution  will  often  reveal  serious 
errors  in  the  mode  of  li\ing.  These  must  be  refoi-med  as  has 
just  been  suggested.  Active  medicinal  treatment  must  be  begun 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  in  arranging  the  details  of  this,  several 
objects  may  be  combined.  A  brisk  purge  must  fii-st  be  em- 
ployed, so  as  to  sweep  the  intestine  of  imperfectly  digested  food, 
and  stimulate  its  absorptive,  excretory,  and  locomotive  fimc- 
tions.  The  question  of  the  selection  of  a  piu-gative  introduces 
us  to  the  use  of  cholagogues.  Calomel  and  Colocynth,  Rhubai  b 
and  Colocjmth,  Podophyllin,  and  a  variety  of  allied  pmgatives 
and  cholagogues,  mentioned  in  the  second  section,  in  proper 
combination  with  carminatives,  are  in  constant  employment  for 
increasing  the  flow  of  bile.  An  almost  invariable  practice  is  to 
foUow  up  the  purgative  by  a  saline,  and  the  rationalf>  of  fhi» 
plan  is  obvious.  'ITie  Sufphate  of  Magnesium,  Sulphate  and 
Phosphate  of  Sodium  (in  various  combinations,  including  the 
Effervescing  forms  and  the  Seidlitz  Powder),  not  only  com- 
plete the  evacuation  and  stimulation  of  the  bowel  and  the 
cholagogue  effect,  but  their  hydragogue  influence  (with  that 
of  the  previous  purgative)  will  drain  a  certain  amount  of 
water  from  the  portal  vein,  and  thus  relieve  the  hepatic 
circulation.  Further,  some  of  the  salts  will  enter  the  blood, 
and  be  excreted  by  the  kidney,  which  they  stimulate,  thus 
opening  a  second  channel  of  relief  to  the  liver,  the  urinary 
discharge.  The  tartrates  pass  out  in  the  urine  as  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  by  this  means  the  excess  of  uric  acid  which 
may  have  threatened  or  had  actually  produced  gTavel,  is 
neutralised  and  safely  conducted  from  the  body.  Altogether 
the  time-honoured  Blue  Pill  and  Seidlitz  Powder  form  a  com- 
bination which  is  in  every  respect  scientifically  sound,  although 
probably  of  purely  empirical  origin.  In  ui-gent  cases  of  acute 
hepatic  disorder,  the  therapeutist  may  even  divert  part  of  the 
blood  supply  by  tapping  the  portal  vein,  that  is,  by  applying 
leeches  rovmd  the  anus. 

An  attempt  may  next  be  made  to  act  upon  the  liver  directly: 
to  rouse  its  metabolic  energy  by  one  of  the  specific  agents 
akeady  enumerated.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  in  acute  he- 
patic disorder  is  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium,  given  between  meals 
in  some  of  the  combinations  suggested  in  chapter  iii.,  espe- 
cially with  Rhubarb,  Senna,  or  Aloes.  In  more  chronic  c;ises. 
Chloride  of  Ammonium  or  Arsenic  often  proves  of  g^oal 
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service  given  immediately  after  meals,  or  that  valuable  com- 
bination of  hepatic  stimulants,  the  Pilula  H3'drargyri  Snb- 
chloridi  Composita,  given  every  night  for  a  week  on  end.  In 
cases  of  chronic  hepatic  disorder  originating  in  the  tropics, 
Diluted  Nitrohydi-ochloric  Acid  is  often  used  with  success  both 
internally  and  as  a  bath.  The  eifects  of  hepatic  disorder 
upon  other  parts  of  the  system  fi-equeutly  demand  direct  relief, 
such  as  the  headache,  languor,  or  mental  depression.  Alcohol 
will  frequently  answer  the  purpose,  but  induces  further  hepatic 
disorders,  and  is  otherwise  obviously  objectionable.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Opium,  except  in  voiy  small  doses  "  to  take 
the  edge  off  the  misery."  Quinine  given  after  meals  is  of  un- 
questionable service  in  many  instances.  Tea  and  coffee  are 
useful  and  safe  remedies.  But  on  the  whole  too  much  reliance 
must  not  be  placed  on  treating  symptoms. 

For  the  treatment  of  that  remarkable  disorder  of  hepatic 
metabolism  which  is  called  diabetes  mellitus,  the  complete  re- 
arrangement of  the  diet  is  the  first  requisite,  by  the  removal  ol 
amyloid  and  saccharine  substances  from  the  food.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  range  of  therapeutics  is  more  striking  in  its  way 
than  the  effect  of  Opium,  Morphine,  or  Codeine,  in  dispelling 
the  last  trace  of  sugar  from  the  urine  in  such  cases,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  drug  tolerated  being  sometimes  enormous. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BLOOD. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  products  of  absorption  and 
hepatic  metabolism  have  entered  the  bluod.  The  peculiar  rela- 
tions which  the  blood  bears  to  the  solid  organs  gives  a  special 
character  to  its  pathology  and  therapeutics.  It  possesses  of 
itself  no  active  functions,  but  is  simply  a  great  tluid  medium 
which  conveys  nutrient  material  and  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and 
canies  away  the  products  of  their  activity,  in  the  same  way  it 
is  the  medium  by  which  the  active  principles  of  drugs  reach  the 
internal  organs,  without,  as  a  rule,  materially  disturbing  the 
functions  of  the  blood  itself.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  blood 
should  have  compai'atively  few  primaiy  disorders,  whilst  it  is 
constantly  liable  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the 
digestive  organs  fi-om  which  we  have  traced  its  supply,  and 
of  the  excreting  organs  by  which  its  constituents  finally  leave 
the  body. 

I.  Physiological  Relations. 

The  physiological  relations  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  are  very 
obvious :  it  is  the  medium  of  nutrition.  It  carries  between 
the  different  organs  the  materials  which  are  the  sources  of 
energy,  namely  albumins,  fats,  sugar,  water,  and  salts,  as  well 
as  the  products  of  the  vital  processes— carbonic  acid,  water,  urea, 
salts,  and  other  substances.  It  possesses  a  mean  volume,  an 
alkaline  reaction  depending  on  the  presence  chiefly  of  salts  of 
soda,  and  a  certain  general  uniformity  of  composition,  which, 
however,  varies  considerably  at  different  parts  of  the  circula- 
tion— for  instance,  before  and  after  exposm-e  of  the  blood  to 
the  liver,  Ivmgs,  muscles,  or  other  active  organs.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  indeed  the  balance  of  two 
opposed  processes — a  process  of  supply,  income,  or  ingestion, 
which  we  have  traced  through  the  liver  from  the  food ;  and 
a  process  of  production,  expenditui-e,  or  egestion,  carried  on 
by  the  active  organs  of  the  body,  with  their  measurable  pro- 
ducts, energy  and  excretions.  The  white  corpuscles  are  physio- 
logically associated  with  the  plasma,  that  is,  are  essentially 
nutritive,  in  function ;  they  are  probably  also  the  source  of  the 
red  corpuscles. 

The  function  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  functions  of  the  plasma.  They  are  the  gi-eat  medium  of 
respiration,  can-jang  oxygon  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  and 
are  thus  the  respiratory  elements  of  the  body.    It  ia  important 
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for  the  therapeutist  to  rememher  that  the  red  corpuscles  consist 
chiefly  of  haimoglohin,  vdih.  a  small  quantity  of  salts,  which 
have  potassium  as  theii- principal  base  united  with^/io.sjwAoricaci'rf. 
Iron  is  an  essential  component  of  haemogiohin  (CgooHg(jgN]54 
FeS30i79).  Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  som-ce  of  the  led 
corpuscles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  important 
factors  in  their  development  are  food,  air,  and  free  exposure  of 
the  blood  to  light.  Ultimately  they  are  broken  up,  their  pro- 
ducts foiming  the  colouiing  matters  of  the  various  secretions. 


n.  Pharmacodynamics. 

1 .  Our  power  over  the  blood  plasma  in  health  is  easily  appre- 
ciated.   The  most  obvious  means  of  influencing  it  is  through 
the  income  or  supply.    We  can  alter  a  man's  diet,  his  digestion, 
and  his  hepatic  functions,  and  by  these  indirect  means  we 
retain  a  hold  on  the  vital  fluid.   We  can  also  modify  its  several 
constituents  during  their  ingestion — the  albumen,  sugar,  water, 
phosphates,  carbonates,  chlorides,    sulphates,  etc.— by  regu- 
lating the  food  or  administering  them  in  the  form  of  drugs. 
A  fact  of  great  therapeutical  importance  is  that  we  can  increase, 
U'ithm  certain  Utnits,  the  alkalinity  of  the  plasma  by  means  of 
sllcalies  or  alkaline  earths,  given  as  the  Bicarbonates  of  Potassium 
or  Sodium,  as  the  various  solutions  of  these  or  of  Lithia,  Lime,  and 
Magnesia  ;  or  in  a  more  moderate  degree  over  a  longer  period, 
by  means  of  the  many  natural  alkahne  waters,  such  as  those  of 
Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Baden  Baden,  Ems,  and  Bilin.  Alkalisers 
of  the  blood  act  upon  the  plasma  not  only  directly,  but  indirectly 
by  combining  with  uric  acid,  and  carrying  it  with  them  out  of 
the  system  by  virtue  of  their  diuretic  influence.    Potassium  is 
the  most  rapid  and  evanescent  alkaliser;  Sodium  is  slower 
and  more  permanent,  as  is  fully  described  at  page  41.  The 
citrates  and  tartrates  are  also  true  alkalisers  of  the  blood,  being 
decomposed,  as  we  shaU  presently  see,  in  the  presence  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  mto  alkalme  carbonates.     It  is  much  more 
difficult    to   reduce   the    natural    alkalinity    of    the  blood 
Mmeral  Acids  have  very  Uttle  effect  in  this  direction,  as  they 
enter  the  blood  m  the  form  of  neutral  salts  of  potash,  soda,  etc 
which  pass  out  undecomposed.  Citric  and  Tartaric  Acids  remaiil 
partly  unchanged  in  the  plasma,  and  Benzoic,  Cinnamic,  and 
balicyhc  Acids  also  pass  thi-ough  it,  the  two  first  being  parth- 
converted  into  hippuric  acid.    Free  Iodine  may  be  temporaiilV 
uberated  in  the  plasma  fi-ora  the  iodides. 

Besides  these,  most  of  the  materise  medicse  enter  the 
system  through  the  plasma,  where  they  exist  in  every  possible 
term,  whether  unchanged,  or  as  albuminates,  chlorides,  sulphates. 
2  F— 8 
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etc.,  or  as  liighly  complex  compounds.  It  is  most  important, 
however,  for  the  student  to  observe  that,  beyond  the  alkalies 
and  acids,  but  few  di-ugs  act  upon  the  plasma.  The  great 
majority  of  them  simply  exist  in  it,  and  are  conveyed  by  it 
to  the  tissues  and  organs  of  elimination,  where  they  exert  their 
specific  influence. 

But  we  may  go  beyond  this,  and  alter  the  total  amoimt 
of  blood  or  plasma  in  the  body  by  actually  adding  to  it  fiom 
the  blood  of  another  person  or  animal.  This  is  done  by  tranS' 
fusion,  a  powerful  means  of  restoring  the  blood,  but  one  which 
IS  not  always  readily  available. 

2.  We  can  affect  the  value  of  the  plasma  through  the  ex- 
penditure or  egesta.  We  have  seen  that  purgation  is  a  ready 
means  of  influencing  the  water,  salts,  albumen,  and  other  con- 
stituents of  the  plasma  in  the  portal  system,  and  thus  in  the 
blood  generally.  We  shall  find  in  subsequent  chapters  that  in 
the  same  way  we  can  stimulate  excretion  by  the  kidneys  and  by 
the  skin.  We  shall  also  discover,  under  the  head  of  metabolism, 
that  we  can  so  far  either  tax  or  spare  the  great  organs  which 
are  the  soui'ce  of  vital  energy  and  therefore  of  waste,  such 
as  the  muscles,  and  thus  the  metabolic  and  nutritive  value  of 
the  whole  blood.  But  we  can  go  much  farther  than  this:  we  can 
actually  abstract  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  by  venesection, 
cupping,  or  leeching,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
portal  vein ;  and  such  alteration  in  quantity  wiU  cause  a  decided 
alteration  in  quality,  for,  as  we  shaU  find  in  chapter  x.,  ab- 
straction of  blood  increases  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
plasma. 

3.  A  small  number  of  drugs  are  known  to  act  directly  upon 
the  white  corpuscles.  Quinine  reduces  their  number,  and  paralyses 
their  movements ;  Veratrine  kills  them  (out  of  the  body).  All 
aromatic  oils,  resins,  and  gum-resins,  especially  IMjTrh,  increase 
their  production  by  stimulating  intestinal  absorption. 

4.  We  can  increase  the  richness  of  the  blood  in  red  corpuscles, 
and  the  richness  of  the  individual  corpuscles  in  hajmoglobin,  by 
giving  abundant  digestible  and  assimilable  food,  and  by  secur- 
ing the  activity  of  the  lacteal  tract,  whicli  is  concerned  in  their 
production.  Fresh  air  and  sunlight  can  be  secured  by  change 
of  habits  or  residence.  We  can  also  increase  the  constituents 
of  the  red  corpuscles  admitted  into  the  system.  Iron,  which  the 
pharmacopoeia  provides  in  so  many  forms,  directly  increases  the 
amountof  hajmoglobin  even  in  healthy  iadividuals.  .Sulphate  of 
Potassium,in  proper  combination  with  Iron,  asinthelMisturaFerri 
Composita  or  Blaud's  pill,  unquestionably  increases  its  value. 
Phosphoric  Aoid,  whether  as  the  Diluted  Acid  or  as  the  Phosphate 
of  Iron  and  other  bases,  is  also  a  reputed  blood  restorer.  All 
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these  subsfainces,  and  such  others  as  indirectly  improve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  hfemoglobin,  are  known  as  hsema- 
tinics. 

Ai-seniu,  Phosphorus,  and  perhaps  other  metals  combine 
with  the  hasmoglobin,  partially  reduce  it,  or  otherwise  interfere 
with  its  constitution  or  quantity,  so  as  to  impair  the  oxygenating 
power  of  the  corpuscles  ii  given  in  full  doses.  Citrates  and 
Tartrates  have  a  peculiar  deoxidising  effect  on  the  blood, 
being  converted  in  part  into  carbonates  at  the  expense  of  the 
h;eniogiobin,  thus,  2K3CgHg07  +  Oig  (from  haemoglobin)  = 
SK.jCOj  +  CCO2  +  5H2O.  Lead  reduces  the  number  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  but  probably  indirectly,  by  interfering  with 
digestion.  Iodine  and  Sulphur  (Sulphides),  Turpentine,  and  a 
few  other  drugs,  such  as  Diluted  Hj'drocyanic  Acid,  reduce  the 
oxy-haemoglobin  of  the  corpuscles,  but  only  after  excessive 
doses,  so  that  in  this  respect  they  may  be  regarded  not  as 
drugs,  but  as  poisons,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  section. 
The  Nitrites  of  Amyl  and  Sodium,  and  Spiritus  ^thcris  Nitrosi 
convert  part  of  the  hasmoglobin  into  methfEmoglobin,  but  only 
when  given  in  excess.  On  the  other  hand,  Alcohol  and  Quinia 
bind  the  oxygen  more  fiimly  to  the  corpuscles,  and  thus  reduce 
oxygenation.  Nitrous  Oxide  gas  acts  indirectly  on  the  corpuscles 
by  taking  the  place  of  oxygen,  but  does  not  chemically  combine 
with  the  hasmoglobin.  It  is  manifest  that  the  methods  of 
venesection  and  transfusion  will  influence  the  corpusclea  as 
well  as  the  plasma. 

III.    PathologicaI;  Eelations. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  inti'oduction,  the  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  plasma  are  chielly  secondaiy  ;  that  is,  caused  by 
disorder  either  of  the  organs  from  which  it  draws  its  supply 
—the  digestive  organs  and  liver,  or  of  those  by  which  its 
products  leave  the  body,  especially  the  lungs  and  kidneys. 

Thus  excess  of  blood,  which  constitutes  one  kind  of 
plethora,  is  referable  to  indulgence  in  food,  combined  with  lazy 
habits.  The  opposite  condition,  anremia,  or  deficiency  of  blood, 
IS  a  very  common  disorder,  which  may  arise  from  an  endless 
variety  of  causes,  whether  of  the  natui-e  of  want  (insufficient 
food  or  imperfect  digestion)  or  of  waste  (excessive  work,  gro^\-th 
exhausting  diseases,  or  hajmorrhage) .  The  constituents  of  the 
plasma  are  no  doubt  often  disordered,  but  this  subject  is  still 
obscure.  The  albumins  are  deficient  in  ancemia.  Carbonic 
acid  increases  in  respiratory  difficulty.  The  water  of  the 
blood  IS  increa.sed  in  anemia  ;  greatly  diminished  in  cholera 
where  its  excretion  is  excessive.  The  alkalinity  of  the  i)ksma' 
18  beheved  to  be  reduced  in  rheumatism,  from  some  imkiioi^Ti 
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cause.    Uric  acid  is  certainly  in  excess  in  gout.    In  calculoiia 

subjects  there  is  apparently  some  obscure  tendency  to  distur- 
bance of  the  reaction  of  the  blood,  referable  to  derangement 
of  primary  and  secondary  digestion.  Sugar  is  in  excess  in 
diabetes,  probably  fi-om  disordered  supply  ;  urea  is  in  excess  in 
Bright' s  disease,  fi'om  defective  excretion.  The  white  corpus- 
cles are  liable  to  abnormal  increase,  as  in  leukaimia,  but  it  ia 
still  doubtful  whether  these  are  instances  of  primary  disease  of 
the  blood. 

The  diseases  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  certainly  few  and 
imperfectly  known;  practically  they  may  be  represented  as 
deficiency,  and  deoxydation  or  reduction  of  haemoglobin.  De- 
ficiency of  hajmoglobin,  whether  traceable  to  wp.,nt  of  blood  as  a 
whole,  to  poverty  of  the  blood  in  red  corpuscles,  or  to  deficiency 
of  the  individual  corpuscles  in  haemoglobin,  reduces  the  oxy- 
genating value  of  the  vital  fluid.  AH  the  bodily  functions  become 
feeble  :  the  patient  is  weak,  dull,  sleepy,  and  suffers  from  every 
possible  functional  derangement,  especially  shortness  of  breath. 

Reduction  of  haemoglobin,  or,  more  correctly,  of  oxyhaemo- 
globin,  is  a  result  of  the  admission  to  the  blood,  in  poisonous 
quantities,  of  certain  substances  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  such  as  Phosphorus,  Arsenic,  or  Turpentine  in 
poisonous  doses.  Carbonic  Oxide  enters  into  combination  with 
the  haemoglobin,  whilst  the  oxygen  is  expelled  fi-om  the 
corpuscles.  Hydrocyanic  Acid  unites  paj-tly  with  oxyhaemo- 
globin,  partly  with  reduced  haemoglobin.  Other  bodies,  such 
as  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  seize  upon  and  combine  with  the 
oxygen,  lca\'ing  the  reduced  haemoglobin  to  be  dissolved  out  of 
the  corpuscles  and  diffuscu  thi-ough  the  blood.  Either  of  these 
conditions  is  highly  dangerous,  the  new  hemoglobin  compound 
in  the  first  case  being  with  difficulty  replaced  by  oxyhasmoglobin ; 
whilst  the  reduction  and  solution  in  the  second  case  are  incom- 
patible with  life  if  they  have  occurred  to  any  extent. 

rV.  Natural  Hecovehy. 

The  quantity  and  functional  value  of  the  liquor  sangiiinis, 
being  but  the  balance  between  the  income  and  output  of  the 
body,  readily  return  to  the  normal  after  distmbunce.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  corpuscles.  As  long  as  the  disorders 
of  the  red  corpuscles  are  of  a  purely  quantitative  kind, 
the  restoration  of  the  normal  conditions  is  followed  by 
a  return  of  the  blood-elements  to  their  proper  constitution. 
The  natural  means  of  recovery  are  to  be  found  in  tha 
shortness  of  breath  and  debility  which  accompanies  anaemia, 
and  which  compel  the  patient  to  spare  the  blood  every 
possible  source  of  waste.  At  the   same  time  the  increasml 
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frequency  of  the  pulse  and  breathing  compensate  for  want  of 
hsemoglobin.  Unfortunately  there  is  here  as  elsewhere  a  limit 
to  recoveiy,  as  when  large  quantities  of  a  poison,  such  as 
carbonic  acid,  have  entered  the  blood,  or  when  the  haemoglobin 
has  been  rfev.uced. 

V.  Therapeutics. 

The  facts  which  we  have  reviewed  under  the  fou^-  preceding 
heads  are  highly  encouraging  to  the  practical  therapeutist. 

In  plethora  ho  will  reduce  the  amount  of  food,  increase  the 
excretions,  and  pi'escribe  increased  bodily  exertion ;  five-and- 
forty  years  ago  he  would  have  bled  the  patient  freely,  and 
repeated  the  operation  at  regular  intervals. 

AncBinia  must  be  treated  by  the  opposite  class  of  measures, 
which  will  be  discussed  immediately  under  the  head  of  the 
red  corpuscles.  Spealcing  generally,  we  must  sustain  and 
restore  the  appetite  and  digestion,  spare  the  body  every  possible 
exertion,  maintain  healthy  excretion,  and,  if  the  condition 
be  urgent,  even  transfuse  blood  into  the  veins.  Deficiency  of 
albumen  is  met  by  the  same  measures.  Excess  of  carbonic  acid 
demands  artificial  respiiation,  as  we  shall  find  under  respiratory 
diseases. 

When  the  indication  is  to  increase  the  alkalinity/  of  the 
plasma  in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  allied  morbid  states,  we 
administer  salts  of  Potassium,  Sodium,  Ammonium,  Lithium,  or 
the  Allraline  Earths,  the  Alkaline  Citrates  and  Tartrates  being  the 
most  suitable  because  large  quantities  can  be  admitted  into  the 
blood  without  deranging  digestion.  Acids,  which  have  so  little 
influence  in  the  opposite  direction,  are  fortunately  seldom  called 
for.  The  treatment  of  poisons  in  the  blood,  whether  formed 
in  the  body  or  introduced  from  without,  will  rationally  consist 
first  in  removing  their  cause,  e.g.  indigestion  or  renal  disouler, 
or  in  decomposing  or  neutralising  them  chemically.  This 
introduces  us  to  the  second  use  of  alkalies  in  the  blood.  The 
acid  of  rheumatism,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  uric  acid  of 
gout,  are  converted  into  soluble  salts  by  the  Alkalies  and  Alka- 
line Earths,  and  these  salts  are  fortunately  diuretic.  In  this 
way  excess  of  acid  is  not  only  neutralised,  but  conveyed  out  of 
the  system,  and  the  reaction  of  the  urine  may  be  used  as  a  test 
of  the  success  of  our  action  on  the  blood.  This  end  is  seoired 
in  acute  cases  by  the  free  exhibition  of  the  milder  salts  of 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Ammonium,  and  Lithium ;  in  chronic  cases 
by  treatment  at  an  alkaline  bath,  such  as  Ems,  Homburg,  Vichy, 
Carlsbad,  Buxton,  or  Bath.  Metallic  poisons,  such  as  lead,  are 
removed  from  the  blood  and  tissues  in  a  precisely  similar  way : 
lead,  for  example,  by  Iodide  cd  Potassium  or  Sulphur  baths. 
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Poisons  may  also  be  removed  fi-om  the  blood  by  simple  increase 
of  the  excretions — carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs  by  artificial 
respiration  ;  urea  by  diuresis,  free  pui-gation,  and  diaphoresis; 
and  so  with  the  products  of  indigestion,  which  is  relieved  by  a 
cathartic  pill  and  a  saline  draught. 

If  the  haemoglobin  be  deficient,  we  must  secure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  digestible  and  nutritious  food,  pure  air,  and  direct 
sunlight ;  reduce  the  amount  of  work,  by  oideiing  rest  or  even 
confining  the  patient  to  bed ;  and  attend  to  all  the  functions 
which  are  connected  with  the  formation,  growth,  and  pui'ifica- 
tion  of  the  blood.  Correction  of  derangements  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  always  demands  special  attention,  and  is  a  nim 
qua  non  for  success.  At  the  same  time,  any  actual  waste  of  the 
blood  must  be  arrested,  if  possible.  Passive  hasmon-hages  must 
be  checked.  Growth  and  development'  may  be  rendered  less 
trying  by  diiecting  the  blood  to  parts  where  it  is  specially 
requii'ed ;  for  instance,  to  the  uterus  by  means  of  emmena- 
goguos.  We  must  next  hasten  to  restore  the  red  corpuscles  by 
suppl jdng  their  important  chemical  elements — Iron,  Phosphoric 
A.cid,  and  Potash.  Long  before  the  composition  of  hasmoglobin 
was  understood,  it  had  been  empirically  discovered  that  Iron 
was  a  certain  remedy  for  "  want  of  blood."  This  is  our  daily 
experience  still ;  science  in  this  instance  has  confirmed  and  not 
suggested  practice.  Iron  has  other  actions  and  uses  thera- 
peutically, but  its  chief  emplojiiient  is  as  a  haimatinic.  The 
particular  form  in  which  the  metal  m.ay  be  administered  is 
discussed  luider  its  own  head,  but  one  or  two  combinations 
with  iron  must  be  noticed  here.  The  IMistmu  Feni  Com- 
posita,  an  old-established  empirical  combination  of  Proto- 
sulphate  of  Iron,  Carbonate  of  Potassium,  Myrrh,  and  Aromatics; 
the  Pilula  Aloes  et  Ferri ;  and  the  now  official  piU  of  Blaud, 
composed  of  Protosulphate  of  Iron  and  Carbonate  of  Potassium, 
are  specially  successful  remedies  in  anaBmia,  the  rationale  of 
which  will  now  be  obvious  to  the  student.  In  many  instances 
great  benefit  is  derived  from  chalybeate  waters,  such  as  those 
of  Spa.  Altogether,  the  medicinal  treatment  of  deficiency  ot 
hemoglobin  practically  resolves  itself  into  the  continuous  ad- 
ministration of  iron  in  some  useful  form  or  combination,  with- 
out  impairing  digestion  or  the  action  of  the  bowels. 

In  urgent  cases  of  want  of  blood  corpuscles,  wliether  acutely 
developed  by  ha-morrhage,  or  progressing  slowly  to  an  extreme 
degree,  transfusion  must  be  practised. 

Bcduction  of  oxylucmor/hbin  defies  llierapcutical  measures 
if  it  have  advanced  beyond  the  very  first  stage;  that  is,  the 
treatment  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide,  prussic  acid,  etc., 
'•arely  successful,    't  must,  however,  be  attempted.  Combined 
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venesection  and  transfusion  would  theoretically  be  the  proper 
treatment— to  remove  disorganised  hlood  and  poison,  and  to 
replace  them  by  healthy  corpuscles  and  plasma.  But  this  is 
manifestly  very  rarely  practicable.  All  that  can  be  done,  as  a 
rule,  is  to  sustain  the  circulation  and  respiration,  by  general 
stimulants  and  artificial  respiration,  and  thus  preserve  vitality 
by  means  of  the  oxygen  and  haemoglobin  that  may  still  remain 
active.  In  every  case  it  will  be  proper  to  do  this  until  trans- 
fusion can  be  tmdertaken. 


Synopsis  of  Substances  whicii  act  on  the  Blood. 


Substances  which  act 
on,  ob  aee  decomposed 
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WHICH  ACT  on 
THE  "White 
Corpuscles. 

Substances  which  act  on 
the  Red  Corpuscles. 

Potassii  lodidum 

Quinina 

Iodides 

Sulphur  (Hydrosulphvtric 

Veratrina 

Sulphur  (Hydrosnlphuric 

Acid) 

Myrrlia 

Acidj 

Benzoinum;  Acid. Benzoic. 

Aromatics  (indi- 

Quinina 

Styrax 

rectly) 

Alcoliol 

Salicylates 

Sodium  Nitrite 

Oleum  Olivse 

Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrosi 

Oleum  MorrhusB 

Acidum  Hydrocyanicum 

Succus  Limonis 

Dilutum 

Potassium 

Oleum  Terebinthinae 

Sodium 

Potassium 

LitMum 

rerrum 

Calcium 

Acidum  Arseniosura 

Magnesium 

Phosphorus 

Acids 

Tartaric  and  Citric  Acids 

CHAPTEE  IX. 

METABOLISM — THE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES — ALTEKATTVES. 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  process  of  nutrition  or  metabo- 
lism, that  is,  the  activity  of  the  tissues,  the  development  of  force 
by  protoplasm  in  the  presence  of  blood.  We  shall  find  that  this 
subject  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  action  and  uses  of 
many  drugs  and  other  therapeutic  measm-es. 

I.  Physiological  Relations. 
The  best  means  of  comprehending  the  obscure  Fubject  of 
metabolism  is  to  take  the  instance  of  a  muscle.    A  muscle  has 
a  definite  structure ;  enjoys  a  free  supply  of  blood ;  displays 
force  during  the  period  of  its  contraction,  namely,  mechanical 
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energy,  heat,  and  sound ;  and  produces  certain  chotnical  sub- 
stances,^ i.e.  carbonic  acid,  water,  sarkolactic  acid,  kreatin,  other 
allied  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  possibly  urea.  The  blood  which 
passes  through  the  muscles  becomes  venous,  that  is,  loses  oxygen 
and  a  small  quantity  of  proteids,  and  takes  up  the  waste  pro- 
ducts. 

In  doing  this  work,  the  muscle  first  incorporates  the  oxygen 
and  certain  elements  of  the  plasma  with  its  own  substance, 
however  loose  that  combination  may  be.  In  this  respect  the 
molecules  of  the  muscle  are  being  constantly  changed.  It  is  a 
fact  of  the  first  importance  to  the  pharmacologist  that  when  a 
muscle  or  other  living  tissue  incorporates  metabolic  materials, 
and  forms  force  and  other  products  from  them,  its  own  mole- 
cules are  changed  or  altered.  If  the  blood  or  plasma  supplied 
varies,  so  will  vary  not  only  the  materials  that  are  incorporated, 
the  amount  and  even  the  character  of  the  force  and  the  pro- 
ducts, but  also  the  chemical  (possibly  even  the  anatomical) 
constitution  of  the  active  protoplasm.  In  one  sentence,  we  may 
say  that  the  muscle  and  the  plasma  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other :  that  the  protoplasm  acts  on  or  alters  the  lymph ;  the 
lymph  acts  on  or  alters  the  protoplasm. 

This  process  of  double  decomposition  appears  to  be  going  on 
in  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body ;  though,  naturally,  the 
tissue  being  different  in  each  case,  so  are  the  particular  sub- 
stances broken  up  by  it,  the  products  yielded  by  it,  and  the 
particular  kind  of  force  which  it  displays,  for  instance  secretion, 
nervous  energy,  growth  and  development.  The  oxygen  and 
the  plasma  are  carried  to  the  organs  by  the  arterial  blood  ;  the 
heat  is  distributed  and  lost ;  the  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
nitrogenous  and  other  products  are  excreted  by  the  limgs,  skin, 
kidneys,  and  bowels  ;  and  the  active  organs  are  maintained  in 
size  and  vigour  amidst  all  the  change. 

There  are  various  means  of  esttmatiitg  the  state  of  meta- 
bolism in  the  living  body.  We  may  measure,  first,  the  amount 
of  force  displai/ed— the  musculax  activity  or  totit,  the  rate  of 
growth,  the  temperature,  the  mental  capacity ;  or,  secondly,  the 
amount  of  material  consmned — the  food  taken  and  the  air  in- 
spired;  or,  thirdly,  the  products  of  metaboHsm,  that  is,  the 
excretions.  The  fii-st  two  moans  are  by  no  moans  always 
available  with  accirracy.  This  is  what  makes  the  examination 
of  the  m-ine,  the  principal  excretion,  so  important  in  the 
majority  of  clinical  cases ;  for  knowing  the  state  of  the  urine, 
we  can  work  backwards,  as  it  were,  and  estimate  the  functional 
activity  and  even  the  anatomical  state  of  the  organs  in  which 
its  constituents  have  been  produced. 

Unfortunately,  metabolism  is  not  the  simple  process  wiucb 
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we  have  described,  but  in  many  respects  still  very  obscure. 
Thus  the  proteids  ai'e  not  at  once  broken  down  into 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogenous  compounds,  as  repre- 
sented above.  In  some  of  the  tissues  at  least  there  are  inter- 
mediate products,  one  of  which  is  fat,  which  is  in  turn  oxydised 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  is  also  probable  that  all 
metabolism  is  associated  with  ferments,  if  not  actually  due 
to  their  activity,  like  digestion  and  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  Lastly,  the  intimate  protoplasmic  changes  which  are 
the  basis  of  vital  force  are  conti'olled  by  the  central  nervous 
system,  by  trophic  centres  lying  in  the  cord  and  cerebrum, 
with  afferent  and  eiferent  trophic  nerves. 

II.  Phabmacodynamics. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  our  inquiry — our  power 
over  metabolism  in  a  healthy  individual.  This  is  greater  than 
would  at  first  appear. 

1.  Our  influence  on  metabolism  through  the  blood  as  a  whole, 
has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  does 
not  require  to  be  more  than  mentioned  here. 

2.  We  can  affect  nutrition  thi-ough  the  constituents  of  the 
blood  which  supply  material  to  the  particular  organs.  Ex- 
perience taught  us,  long  before  science,  how  to  feed  a  man  in 
training  for  muscular  exertion;  which  kinds  of  food  are  specially 
suited  for  the  exercise  of  the  brain,  for  the  periods  of  growth 
and  development,  of  pregnancy  and  lactation,  of  degeneration 
and  decay.  It  is  but  expressing  the  same  fact  in  other  words 
to  say  that  by  supplying  an  excess  of  certain  kinds  of  food, 
we  can  increase  the  activity  of  an  organ,  the  cells  of  which 
appear  to  exercise  themselves  more  vigorously  when  their 
natural  source  of  energy  and  nutrition  is  freely  supplied 
to  them.  Alcohol,  Cod-liver  Oil,  Olive  and  Almond  Oils  are 
thus  valuable  foods,  or  nutritive  tonics. 

3.  An  increased  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  increases 
metabolism.  The  valuable  influence  of  fresh  air  on  active 
organs  is  familiar,  and  we  have  learned  in  this  connection 
the  use  of  Iron,  which  is  thus  a  haematroic  tonic. 

4.  An  increased  amount  of  work  is  an  interesting  means  of 
increasing  protoplasmic  activity.  By  throwing  more  weight 
upon  a  muscle,  up  to  a  certain  point,  we  can  increase  the  force 
of  its  contraction.  This  is  exercise  ;  and  it  must  be  accompanied 
by_  a  sufllcient  supply  of  plasma  and  oxygen.  A  man  in 
tTaming  not  only  selects  his  food  and  air,  but  throws  an  in- 
creased amoimt  of  work  on  his  muscles  by  exercising  them 
reguiaily. 
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5.  "We  can  influence  metabolism  by  means  of  the  excretiotii^ 
thut  is,  by  hastening  the  removal  of  its  products  thi-ough  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  skin,  and  bowels,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  The  same  principle  manifestly 
applies  to  all  the  tissues. 

6.  The  tropliic  centres  are  amenable  to  impressions  carried  in 
by  their  afferent  iibres,  and  such  of  these  fibres  as  oi-iginate  in 
the  surface  of  the  body  are  thoroughly  accessible,  and  ready  to 
convey  any  influence  which  we  may  impress  upon  them,  such  as 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  by  means  of  the  cold  bath  or 
douche,  stimulation  by  Mustard  or  Oantharides,  and  the  direct 
battery  cm-rent. 

7.  The  metabolic  activity  of  a  part  may  be  increased  by  cer- 
tain local  measures  which  are  familiar  to  us,  as  friction  and  sham- 
pooing. The  physiological  effects  of  these  local  alteratives  or 
local  tonics  are  very  poweiful.  Their  action  is  complex,  partly 
direct  and  partly  reflex  through  the  trophic  nerves.  They  cause, 
fii-st,  dilatation  of  the  local  vessels,  leading  to  increased 
circulation  in  the  tissues ;  more  rapid  removal  of  the  products 
of  nutrition  by  the  lymphatics  and  veins ;  and  an  actual  exercise 
of  the  tissue  elements,  e.g.  of  the  muscles,  by  well-arranged 
movements.  No  doubt  these  effects  can  be  increased  by  the  use 
of  certain  local  circulatory  stimidants,  in  the  form  of  Krdments 
of  Ammonia,  Alcohol,  Chloroform,  and  the  great  gi'oup  of 
Volatile  Oils  of  the  Turpentine  and  Camphor  series.  But, 
further,  these  local  alteratives  and  tonics  react  upon  nutrition 
generally,  probably  thi-ough  the  nervous  system,  and  greatly 
stimulate  it,  improving  the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  rapidly 
causing  an  increase  in  the  strength  and  the  -weight  of  the  body, 
and  thus  become  general  tonics.  The  action  of  poidtices, 
blisters,  some  forms  of  electricity,  and  other  local  applications, 
on  the  nutrition  of  deeper  parts,  which  is  known  as  counter' 
irritation,  is  discussed  in  chapter  xv. 

8.  The  surrounding  temperature  has  a  po-werful  effect  upon 
nutrition.  Heat  and  cold  are  universally  recognised  as  being 
stimulating,  enervating,  relaxing,  tonic  or  bracing,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Water,  in  every  form,  fi-om  vapour  to  sohd  ice,  is  a 
convement  means  of  bringing  any  temperature  that  may  be  de- 
sired into  contact  -with  the  tissues,  -whether  directly  or  indii-ectly 
through  the  vessels  and  nerves.  In  other  words,  -we  possess, 
and  have  greatly  elaborated,  the  means  of  affecting  nutrition 
by  baths  and  cHmate,  the  actions  and  uses  of  -which  are  the 
Bubjects  of  balneology  and  climatology. 

9.  Medicines. — We  have  made  a  further  important  discovery 
TTith  respect  to  our  influence  over  metabolism — that  we  can 
adroit  to  the  organs  other  than  the  normal  constituents  of  the 
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blood,  and  allow  them  to  participate  in  the  vital  processes 
Thus,  if  such  foreign  substances  as  Mercury  or  Lead  he  in- 
troduced into  the  blood,  the  muscular  and  other  tissues  will 
take  them  into  their  substance,  just  as  they  take  up  proteids, 
salts  of  lime,  and  water,  and  incorporate  them  in  a  loose 
chemical  way,  their  own  proper  composition  being  essentially 
unaltered.  By  whatever  channol  they  may  be  introduced  into 
the  blood,  most  of  the  active  principles  of  the  materia  medica 
are  carried  in  the  plasma  to  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  are  said 
to  "  act  upon"  or  to  "have  a  specific  action  "  upon  them.  Thus, 
Iodine  acts  upon  the  glands,  Bromine  upon  the  brain.  Potassium 
on  the  heart,  and  so  on.  By  this  expression  we  mean  that  the  medi- 
cines having  reached  an  organ  take  part  in.  the  process  of  meta- 
bolism ;  that  they  become  loosely  incorporated  with  the  ana- 
tomical elements  of  the  part ;  that  they  form,  either  in  these,  or 
in  the  presence  of  these,  certain  chemical  compoimds  with  oxy- 
gen, different  fi-om  the  ordinary  ;  that  they  are  cast  out  again 
in  the  metabolic  products,  either  unchanged  or  in  a  new  chemical 
form  ;  and  that,  in  thus  passing  through  the  organ  and  taking 
part  in  its  acti  vity,  they  have  modified  the  force  which  it  displays. 
Thus,  Alcohol,  in  passing  into  muscle,  becomes  oxydised  and 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in  the  process  of 
decomposition  increases  the  force  of  muscular  contraction. 
Alcohol  is  accoidingly  said  to  act  specifically  upon  muscles. 
So  with  all  tissues  and  organs :  some  incorporate  from  the 
blood  one  substance,  some  another.  Just  as  the  life-processes 
of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  differ  from  each  other,  so  will 
some  select  or  be  acted  on  by  some  principles,  others  by  other 
principles.  Gland  protoplasm  is  acted  upon  by  Iodine,  nervous 
protoplasm  by  Bromine,  muscle  protoplasm  by  Potassium,  retf 
corpuscle  protoplasm  by  Iron,  and  so  on. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  word  of  caution.  The  expres- 
sion "  action  "  of  a  medicine  is  generally  used  in  a  much  wider 
sense  than  that  just  indicated.  When  we  say  that  a  given 
therapeutical  substance  acts  upon  "  an  organ,"  we  do  not  always 
mean  that  it  acts  upon  the  protoplasm  of  that  organ.  When  we 
say  that  alcohol  acts  upon  the  skin,  flushing  it  and  increasing 
its  heat  and  secretion,  we  do  not  imply  that  alcohol  is  de- 
composed by  the  connective  tissue-ceUs  of  the  skin.  An  organ 
possesses  not  only  active  protoplasmic  cells  but  vessels  and 
nerves ;  and  a  vast  number  of  the  effects  of  drugs  upon  organs 
are  due,  a.«  we  shall  see  in  subsequent  chapters,  to  their  action 
upon  the  vessels  and  the  nerves  that  supply  these  organs. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  all  drugs  do  act  upon  protoplasm  in  soma 
form;  on  the  protoplasm  of  muscular  tissue,  of  nerve- gan"-lia, 
of  the  walls  of  blood-vessels,  or  of  the  ceUs  of  the  nerve-centres 
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which  regulate  the  vessels.  But  for  practical  pui-poses  it  is 
highly  important  to  keep  the  action  of  di-ugs  upon  the  protoplasm 
of  an  organ  quite  distinct  fiom  their  action  upon  the  organ 
through  its  nerves  or  its  blood  supply. 

Alteratives. — The  subject  of  metabolism  introduces  us  to  a 
term  applied  to  certain  drugs,  namely,  alteratives.  This  word, 
like  many  other  terms  in  therapeutics,  never  had  an  exact 
application,  and  therefore  defies  correct  definition.  Still,  it  is 
retained  as  a  useful  word,  and  its  meaning  may  be  discussed  if 
it  cannot  be  defined.  We  have  seen  that  we  can  increase  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  an  organ  in  several  ways  through 
food,  air,  local  stimulation,  etCi,  which  maice  it  bund  up  and 
break  down  more  actively  both  its  pabulum,  the  IjTnph,  and  its 
own  proper  elements  :  which,  in  one  word,  exercise  it.  Certain 
medicinal  substances  also  are  found  to  increase  meTjaholism,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Mercury  and  Iodine,  Phosphorus,  Antimony, 
Arsenic,  Salicylates,  Sulphides,  and  certain  doubtful  vege- 
table agents,  such  as  Sarsa  and  Guaiacum.  The  particular 
way  in  which  each  of  these  drugs  increases  tissue  waste  is 
given  imder  its  own  head,  as  far  as  it  is  known.  It  naturally 
occurs  to  us,  that  the  action  of  these  medicines  is  another  fomi 
of  exercise  of  the  tissues.  When  Merciuy  and  Iodine,  for 
example,  have  entered  into  combination  with  living  protoplasm, 
and  been  again  disengaged  or  thrown  out  of  combination  with 
it  in  the  metabolic  products,  they  ha%'e  made  it  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work :  and  to  a  corresponding  extent  they  have 
?iiiected  a  change  and  a  renewal  of  its  proper  molecules ;  they 
aave  hajstened  its  nutrition:  their  action  maj"-  be  said  to  be 
alterative.  We  find  that  an  essential  condition  of  the  success  of 
alterative  drugs,  just  as  it  is  of  physical  exercise,  is  a  free 
supply  of  the  normal  sources  of  metabolism,  food  and  air,  that 
the  constructive  part  may  keep  pace  with  the  destructive  part 
of  metabolism.  If  food  and  air  fail,  the  health  rapidly  breaks 
down,  the  body  wastes,  and  death  may  result.  Possessing  a 
powerful  and  peculiar  action  like  this,  these  medicinal  agents 
fully  deserve  the  name  of  alteratives,  and  any  method  of  treat- 
ment which  may  be  founded  upon  tbeir  action  is  incomplete 
unless  it  include  abundant  feeding  and  fresh  air. 

Opposed  to  the  alteratives  are  an  important  class  of  drugs 
which  diminish  metabolism.  Alcohol  has  this  action,  appa- 
rently by  being  itself  so  readily  oxydised  in  tlie  tissues  that  it 
robs  the  cells,  as  it  were,  of  oxygen,  whilst  it  also  binds  the 
oxygen  more  firmly  to  the  red  corpuscles.  We  further  know 
that  Oils  diminish  nitrogenous  waste.  Quinine  also  lowers  o.xy- 
genation,  and  has  a  further  influence  in  preventing  oxydation 
of  protoplasm,  which  is  imperfectly  understood.  Probably 
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Alcohol,  Quinine,  Antipyiine,  Acetanilid,  and  Salicin  also 
diminish  the  activity  of  the  natural  metabolic  ferments. 

Complex  Measures. — Some  of  the  most  powerful  means  at  our 
disposal  for  influencing  nutrition  are  a  combination  of  the  pre- 
ceding measures.  The  best  illustration  of  this  is  the  treatineni 
carried  on  at  a  foreign  hath,  we  shaU  say  at  Aix-les-Bains,  in 
Savoy.  Here  an  English  patient  enters  a  new,  a  purer,  and  a 
warmer  atmosphere.  His  food  is  reduced  in  quantity  and 
changed  in  quality ;  he  has  to  take  active  muscular  exercise  ;  he 
enjoys  a  daily  bath,  which  is  really  a  complex  arrangement  of 
washing,  rubbing,  douching,  and  frequent  change  of  surface 
temperatui'e ;  and  he  has  to  drink  a  definite  amount  of  the 
watci-s,  which  contain  Soda,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Iron,  and  Iodine. 
Such  a  combination  of  measures  is  manifestly  powerfully 
alterative. 

Tonics,  which  increase  the  tone  or  general  muscular  andnutri- 
tive  vigour,  belong,  as  we  have  seen,  to  several  of  the  preceding 
classes. 

in.  Pathological  Relations. 

The  disorders  of  metabolism  aie  many  and  complex. 
Diseases  so  wide  apart  as  gout,  syphilis,  and  malaria,  and  dis- 
orders so  different  vn.  their  cause  and  effects  as  fever  and  fatty 
degeneration,  are  linked  together  by  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
affections  of  nutrition.  In  this  place  we  can  refer  but  to  a  few 
of  them,  ana  that  very  briefl)'. 

The  cause  of  metabolic  disorder  is  most  frequently  found  in 
the  ingesla.  An  excessive  supply  of  lymph  to  the  active  cells, 
an  unnatural  richness  of  the  blood  in  proteida  fi-om  indulgence 
in  food,  or  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  from  insufficient 
exercise,  wQl  disturb  general  metabolism  as  they  disturb  hepatic 
metabolism,  and  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  diseases 
known  as  obesity  and  gout.  Bejiciency  of  plasma  is  a  result  of 
anaemia,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter ;  and  since  it  generally 
accompanies  aglobulism  and  deficiency  of  oxygen,  the  result  is 
feebleness  of  metabolism  thi-oughout  the  entire  body.  Meta- 
bolism is  also  distui-bud  by  sudden  and  extreme  alterations  of 
external  natural  influences,  such  as  the  temperature,  moisture, 
pressure  and  electrical  condition  of  the  aii- ;  and  local  changes 
of  temperature  give  rise  to  chills,  colds,  and  rheumatism. 
The  opinion,  however,  is  daily  growing  that  fever  and  many 
other  disorders  of  metabolism  are  often  due  to  the  entrance 
into  the  tissues  of  unnatural,  extraneous,  or  infective  substances, 
whether  inorganic,  organic,  or  organised,  such  as  foul  air,  the 
contagia  of  measles,  scarlatina,  and  other  exanthemata,  and 
the  organisms  of  malaria,  syphilis,  and  tuberculosis.  It  is 
suggested  that  these  organisme  interfere  with  metabolism  by 
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settling  in  the  tissues  and  carrying  on  an  independent  metabo- 
lism  of  their  own,  i.e.  by  living,  thriving,  and  reproducing  their 
like  at  the  expense  of  the  pabulum  of  the  tissues ;  that  they 
throw  the  products  of  their  changes  into  the  venous  current, 
which  is  thus  poisoned  and  infects  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and 
that  by  their  life-changes  they  cause  a  development  of  heat 
which  constitutes  one  part  of  fever. 

The  'phenomena  of  disordered  metabolism  are  necessarily  of 
endless  vai-iety  and  complexity.  The  most  striking  sj-mptoms 
attend  that  kind  of  excessive  nutrition  known  as  fever,  -viz., 
wasting,  increased  excretion,  high  temperatm-e,  and  general 
fimctional  derangement.  To  this  subject  we  shall  return  in 
chapter  xiv.  />y?ffOT»»a^ioM  may  be  broadly  defined  as  a  similar 
increase  of  metabolism  in  a  local  form.  Defective  local  nutrition 
is  seen  in  fatty  and  calcareous  degenerations.  In  some  foi-ms  of 
derangement  the  results  are  chiefly  appreciable  in  connection 
with  the  tissues  themselves,  as  in  obesity ;  in  others  they  are 
discovered  in  the  excretions,  e.g.  gravel,  and  glycosuria ;  in 
many  instances,  such  as  gout,  they  can  be  found  both  in  the 
tissues  and  excretions.  Occasionally  they  take  the  foi-m  of  ex- 
cessive and  unnatural  growth,  invading  and  destroying  the 
normal  structui-es,  as  in  cancer.  In  other  diseases  the  growth 
is  rapidly  followed  by  decay,  as  we  see  in  syphilis  and  tubercle. 
When  the  derangement  remains  persistently,  and  estabhshes 
itself  in  the  organs,  without  definite  anatomical  change,  ft  con- 
stitutes in  part  the  so-called  diatheses — gouty,  rheumatic, 
calcvdoid,  etc.  Manifestly  in  this  great  collection  of  diseased 
conditions  we  have  an  urgent  demand  for  treatment. 

rV.  Natural  Recoveky. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  many  of  the  most  common 
derangements  of  metabolism,  such  as  fever,  gravel,  and  rheu- 
matism, are  of  but  temporary  dui'ation,  that  is,  disappear  spon- 
taneously, when  the  normal  conditions  have  returned  or  are 
restored.  The  forms  which  natural  recovery  takes  in  metabolic 
disorder  are  known  as  reaction  and  repair,  i.e.  increased  nutritive 
activity,  often  associated  vsdth  infiammation.  Unfortunately  this 
class  of  derangements  are  peculiarlj^  liable  to  recur,  but  this 
is  chiefly  because  of  the  return  of  unhealthy  circimistances. 
Here,  too,  as  elsewhere,  recovery  is  limited  by  anatomical 
changes ;  but  even  growth  and  degeneration  will  sometimes 
disappear,  under  favoui-able  conditions. 

V.  Therapeutics. 

The  rational  treatment  of  disorders  of  nutrition  is  a  subject 
of  such  large  proportions,  that  it  can  be  discussed  only  in  an 
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illusti-ative  way  in  the  present  work.  A  careful  consideration, 
however,  of  the  principles  laid  down  under  the  preceding  heads 
win,  it  is  hoped,  enable  the  student  to  extend  his  knowledge 
practically  on  his  own  account. 

The  general  treatment  of  disorders  of  metabolism  involves 
the  regulation  of  the  whole  manner  of  living  :  of  the  food  and 
air,  the  work  done,  the  excretions,  and,  above  aU,  the  careful 
balance  of  these.  Muscular  and  nervcus  exercise  must  be 
ordered  in  fair  proportion,  to  prevent  obesity  and  gout  on  the 
one  hand,  or  exhaustion  and  degeneration  on  the  other. 

When  an  actual  instance  of  metabolic  disorder  demands 
treatment,  we  must  first  attempt  to  discover  its  cause,  and  io 
remove  it  by  the  same  measm-es  which  might  have  prevented 
it.  Thus  the  cause  of  gout  may  be  swept  from  the  system  in 
many  instances  by  a  timely  and  thorough  refoi-m  of  the  diet, 
and  stimulation  of  the  bowels,  liver,  and  kidneys  by  a  com- 
bined cathartic  and  cholagogue,  followed  by  a  saline,  as  recom- 
mended under  the  head  of  the  Liver.  Lead  poisoning  may 
be  cured  in  the  same  way,  by  hastening  the  excretion  of 
the  metal  by  Iodide  of  Potassium.  \"\'Tien  these  or  other 
disorders  of  metabolism,  such  as  rheumatism,  sj^Dhilis,  and 
tuberculosis,  have  become  chronic,  great  benefit  is  derived  from 
change  of  air  and  treatment  by  natural  baths.  We  can  some- 
times remove  fatty  degeneration,  that  marked  instance  of 
imperfect  metabolism,  by  removing  its  cause — an  imperfect 
blood-supply,  local  or  general,  e.g.  by  Iron.  In  other  cases 
we  may  attempt  to  destroy,  if  we  cannot  remove,  the  cause ; 
thus  it  is  possible  (but  not  certain)  that  Mercury  partly  cures 
sjTphilis  by  directly  destroying  its  virus ;  Quinine  malaria ;  and 
Salicin  rheumatism. 

As  a  rule,  however,  in  the  more  pronounced,  the  so-called 
specific,  fomis  of  disordered  nutrition,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
cancer,  and  sj-philis,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  counteract  the 
cause,  and  relieve  or  remove  its  effects;  that  is,  to  treat 
symptoms.  The  specific  fevers,  such  as  tj-phoid  and  scarlatina, 
must  be  similarly  treated  symptomatically,  for  their  course 
cannot  be  an-ested.  The  pyrexia  is  combated  by  febrifuges  or 
antipyretics,  which  we  shall  discuss  fully  in  another  chapter ; 
the  waste  is  repaired  by  nourishment ;  and  other  sj-mptoms  are 
relieved  as  they  arise.  Inflammation  and  its  effects — abscess, 
effusions  into  cavities,  growths,  adliesions,  and  so  on — will  be 
treated  by  local  stimulants  or  alteratives,  such  as  poultices  ; 
friction  with  alcoholic,  aromatic,  and  oily  preparations ;  d  juching, 
baths,  blisters,  etc.,  to  which  we  shall  return  in  chapter  xiv. ; 
or  they  may  demand  surgical  interference.  In  other  kinds  ol 
metabolic  disorders,  such  as  tuberculosis  (phthisis,  consumption), 
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\iQ  have  to  direct  a  considerable  part  of  our  treatment  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  nutrition,  by  preserving  digestion, 
and  giving  highly-nutritious  foods,  such  as  Cod-liver  Oil  until 
the  process  has  temporarily  spent  itself,  and  ended  possibly  with 
the  evacuation  of  the  diseased  parts. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  chronic  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  a  number  of  local  diseases  probably  related  to 
these,  for  example,  of  the  sMn,  joints,  and  nervous  system,  in- 
troduces us  to  the  use  of  alteratives.  We  saw  that  alterative 
drugs  act  by  exercising  the  tissues,  and  we  have  now  to  point 
out  how  exercise  benefits  an  organ  actually  the  seat  of  disease. 
For  instance,  syphihs  is  characterised  looaUy  by  masses  or 
patches  of  small-ceUed  growths,  with  peculiar  anatomical 
relations,  proceeding  probably  to  ulceration,  that  is,  to  death  of 
the  part.  How  do  IMercury  and  Iodine  remove  these  growths 
and  thus  cure  the  syphilis  ?  In  answer  to  this  question  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  two  ways  in  wliich  it  may  be  desirable  to 
exercise  tissues.  First,  there  may  be  need  of  increased  meta- 
bolic change  in  order  to  remove  excessive  growth.  Mercury 
and  Iodine  act,  partly  at  least,  in  this  way  upon  syphilitic 
growths.  They  hasten  the  life-processes  of  the  yoimg  cells 
so  much,  that  the  cells  disappear  in  the  form  of  products,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  expressed,  "  are  absorbed."  It  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  this  plan  of  treatment  that  the  alterative  sub- 
stances should  be  thoroughly  under  control,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  abundant  food  and  air  be  ingested  to  prevent 
failure  of  nutrition. 

Secondly,  there  is  an  effect  of  exercise  beyond  an  increase  of 
work  accomplished :  work  that  is  increased  in  amount  can  be 
changed  in  kind  ;  exercise  is  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  indolent 
individual,  but  to  the  vicious.  So  with  the  tissues.  Exercise 
may  bring  them  into  a  new,  a  normal,  state  of  function,  when 
they  have  been  deranged  or  even  diseased.  In  order  to  get  the 
tissues  to  work  normally,  we  must  get  them  to  work  somehow, 
knowing  that  such  work  means  chemical  change,  or  even  active 
nutritive  renovation  of  the  elements.  The  natm-al  disposition 
which  all  tissues  inherently  possess  to  return  to  the  normal,  is 
thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  coming  into  play ;  and  the  result 
is,  not  a  mere  increase  of  activity,  but  also  an  alteration  iti  kirid 
of  the  activity.  Henceforth  the  protoplasm,  if  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  food  and  oxygen,  itself  retimis  to  the  normal 
state.  This  powerful  effect  of  alterative  drugs  is  seen  in  such 
diseases  as  clu'onic  gout,  skin  diseases,  rlieumalism,  and 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system.  Besides  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
the  alteiatives  used  for  this  second  purpose  are  chiefly  Aj-senic, 
SUver,  Antimony,  Phosphorus,  and  occasionally  Copper  and 
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Zinc.  Sulphur  is  a  mild  alterative,  valuable  in  rheumatism  and 
skin  diseases,  especially  in  the  form  of  natural  waters.  Many 
vegetable  substances  are  credited  with  like  properties,  notably 
Sai-saparilla,  Guaiacum,  Hemidesmus,  Serpentary,  and  Mezer- 
eum,  but  the  physiological  action  of  these  is  very  obscure,  and 
their  value  as  medicines  doubtful. 


SY>f0Psis  OF  Drugs  "which  inflt;encb  Metabolism. 


oUBSrANCES  WHICH 

Alteratives. 

Substances  which 
DIMINISH  Metabolism 

LocAX  Stimulants. 
LocAii  Altekatives  . 

ECycl  Tn.T^y  I'liTn 

IllonTM    ivi  rt^f  Ti  ti  oo 
\J  I  tr  11  111  lu  KJtL  IlUotJ 

\jUj  IXIiXLlXIi 

Ferrum 

fll  All  Tn  CW  i  vQP 

Inn  iiTM 
XULllllll 

Antiinonium 

Glycerinum 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Alcohol 

Water 

Arsenium 

Quinina 

Fixed  Oils 

Sulphur 

Antipyrine 

Alcohol 

Caloii  Sulphidum 

Hesorcin 

.aether 

Calcii  Chloridiim 

Acetanilid 

Chloroformum 

Calcii  Tlypophosphis 

Ammonia 

Sodii  Hj  pophoBphis 

Volatile  Oils 

Water 

Oleo-fiesinB 

Guaiacum 

Eesius 

Hemidesmus 

Balsamg 

Mezereum 

Sarsa' 

Caifeina 

Guaraoa 

Coca 

Acidum  Salicylicuin 

CHAPTER  X. 
•niE  circulatory  system. 

I.  Physiological  Relations. 

The  function  of  the  heart  is  to  drive  a  certain  amount  of  blood 
thi'ough  the  whole  length  of  the  circulatory  system  within  a 
given  time.  In  its  flow  through  the  small  arteries  and 
capillaries,  the  blood  meets  with  great  peripheral  resistance,  and 
is  dammed  back,  as  it  were,  upon  the  larger  arteries,  which  by 
xirtue  of  the  elasticity  of  their  coats  are  constantly  di.^tended, 
and  exert  an  equal  and  opposite  pressure  on  the  bloou.  The 
intermittent  action  of  the  heart  is  thus  converted  into  a 
continuous  force,  the  arterial  blood  pressure,  which  (thanks  to 
the  aortic  valves)  urges  the  blood  forwards  in  a  stwidy  stream 
2  o— 8 
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The  STirface  of  the  blood-stream  is  broken  only  in  the  arterici 
by  the  wave  raised  by  each  fresh  discharge  from  the  heart,  and 
this  wave  is  called  the  pulse. 

The  heart  performs  its  work  by  virtue  of  being  a  neryo- 
muscular  organ,  freely  suppUed  with  blood  by  the  coronai-ies. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  normally  stimulated  to  contract  by  the 
intra-cardiac  ganglia,  which,  whilst  automatic  in  action,  are 
excited  by  impressions  coming  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
heart— chiefly  impressions  of  pressure  or  resistance;  and  the 
vigour  of  systole  is  in  direct  proportion  to  this  pressure,  which 
m  turn  is  referable,  partly  to  the  auricular  charge,  but  chiefly 
to  the  resistance  ahead.   The  movements  of  the  heart  are  regu- 
lated  by  the  cardiac  centre  in  the  medulla,  which  is  that  part 
of  the  nervous  system  where  afferent  impressions  are  first 
received,  and  then  reflected  as  motor  impulses  to  the  heart, 
either  by  the  vagus  or  by  the  sympathetic,  the  terminations _  of 
which  are  connected  with  the  cardiac  ganglia.    An  impression 
made  upon  the  terminations  of  the  vagus  diminishes  the  frequency 
of  the  nervous  discharges  from  the  ganglia,  that  is,  xnUhitsih.^ 
contractions  of  the  heart ;  an  impression  made  on  the  temuna- 
tions  of  the  sympathetic  accelerates  them.    With  regard  to  the 
heart-  or  pulse-rate,  it  is  highly  important  to  observe  that  the 
lenqth  of  systole  varies  very  little;  whatever  the  work  to  be  done, 
the  ventricle  takes  about  ^"  to  contract.    The  part  of  the  car- 
diac  revolution  that  varies  in  length  is  the  diastole,  which  is  some- 
times long  giving  an  infrequent  pulse-rate,  say  50,  sometimes 
short,  giviag  a  frequent  pulse-rate,  say  100.  Now,  dm-ing  diastole 
the  nervo-muscular  apparatus  rests  and  is  nomished,  and  the 
ventricles  are  filled  from  the  auricles  and  veins.    An  infrequent 
pulse  is  thus  (to  a  certain  extent)  an  iadicaiion  that  the  heart  is 
being  rested  and  filHng  weU,  whilst  the  force  of  the  systole  is 
not  weakened,  probably  the  reverse,  by  these  two  efiects. 
Agencies  which  thus  affect  the  rate  of  the  heart  through  the 
terminations  of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic,  either  reach  them 
through  the  coronary  blood,  such  as  drugs,  or  are  transmitted 
from  the  central  nervous  system  through  the  nerve-ti-unks. 
Central  impulses  affecting  the  force  of  the  heart  probably 
reach  it  through  the  same  channels. 

The  cardiac  centre  in  the  meduUa  is  the  centre  of  an  area  of 
impressionable  matter,  which  is  as  extensive  as  the  nervous 
system  itself.  Into  this  centre  there  pour  constant  streams  of 
impressions  from  the  vessels,  abdominal  viscera,  skm  muscles, 
central  nervous  system  (including  the  seat  of  mmd),  from  the 
hmgs,  and  indeed  from  every  organ,  mcluding  the  heaxt  itself, 
and  thence  the  resulting  impulses  descend  through  the  vagu^ 
and  sympathetic  to  the  heart,  which  is  thus  subject  to  every 
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Influence,  however  slight,  to  -which  the  body  may  be  exposed. 
Further,  the  cardiac  centre  is  affected  by  its  blood-supply, 
including  both  the  quality  and  pressui-e  of  the  blood  witliin  it. 

Amongst  the  afferent  impressions  reaching  the  cai'diac 
centre,  those  from  the  heart  itself  travel  through  the  vagus. 
These  are  partly  impressions  of  common  sensibility,  which 
pass  through  the  medulla  into  the  convolutions ;  and  although 
normally  too  feeble  to  be  perceived,  may,  if  powerful,  give 
rise  to  sensations  of  pain,  distress,  weight,  and  palpitation,  re- 
ferred to  the  praecordriun. 

The  arteries  ai'e  active,  irritable  muscular  tubes,  whose 
calibre  can  be  modified  by  a  variety  of  influences.  A  local 
nervous  mechanism  guides  the  vasor  muscles  ;  vaso-motor  and 
vaso-dilator  nerves  pass  between  the  local  mechanism  and  the 
central  nervous  system ;  and  there  is  a  great  central  point  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  called  the  vaso-motor  centre,  as  well 
as  other  lower  centres  in  the  cord  and  brain,  which  coUect  im- 
pressions from  every  part  of  the  body,  and  reflect  them 
through  the  vaso-motor  or  vaso-dilator  nerves,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  vessels.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  arte- 
ries, being  constantly  exercised  to  a  degree,  gives  so-called 
"  tone  "  to  the  vessels,  which  is  one  of  the  elements  of  that 
cardinal  factor  of  the  circulation,  the  peripheral  resistance.  The 
more  active  the  vaso-motor  nerves  or  centres,  the  greater  the 
resistance  and  the  higher  the  blood  pressure ;  the  more  active 
the  dilators,  the  lower  the  pressure ;  and  the  influence  of  each 
upon  the  heari  respectively  corresponds.  Particular  vascular 
areas,  e.g.  those  of  the  sldn  and  mesentery,  may  also  be 
dilated  or  constricted  independently  of  others.  Manifestly 
local  dilatation  will  admit  more  blood  to  the  part,  and  so  lower 
the  general  arterial  pressure ;  local  constriction  will  increase 
the  local  resistance,  and  so  raise  the  general  pressure.  Amongst 
the  impressions  which  influence  the  vaso-motor  centre  are 
mental  states,  visceral  conditions,  sui'face  temperature  and 
sensations  of  all  kinds.  It  is  also  stimulated  by  deficiency 
of  blood  -within  itself,  and  by  poverty  of  the  blood  in  oxy- 
gen; and  drugs  act  directly  upon  it  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  afferent  impressions  which  reach  the  vaso-motor  centre 
fi'om  the  heart  are  so  important  to  the  thci-apcutist  that  they 
demand  special  mention.  When  impressions  originating  in  over- 
distension, distress,  or  failure  of  the  heart,  reach  the  cardiac 
centre  Ihi-ough  the  vagus,  they  are  transferred  to  the  vasor 
centre,  whence  they  are  reflected  to  the  vessels  through  the 
diktor  nerves.  The  vessels  are  thus  relaxed;  the  arterial 
pressure,  which  the  ventricle  has  to  overcome,  falls  ;  the  heart 
empties  itself  more  readily,  and  is  relieved.    This  an-angcment 
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tor  roduciug  the  intercardiac  pressure  is  called  the  depressor 
mechanism  of  ttie  circulation. 

The  capillaries  effect  the  final  distribution  of  blood  to  the 
tissues.  Their  soft  protoplasmic  walls,  through  which  the 
plasma,  the  oxygen,  and  the  corpuscles  pass  into  the  tissues, 
have  irritability  of  their  own,  and  they  are  subject  to  many 
other  influences,  viz.  those  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the  blood 
which  they  contain,  of  the  arteries  and  the  veins  at  either 
extrenuty,  and  of  the  activity  of  nutrition.  In  the  capiLlaries 
we  discover  the  other  element  of  the  peripheral  resistance. 

The  veins  convey  the  blood  back  to  the  heart  as  com- 
paratively passive  tubes.  They  are  probably  subject  to  special 
nervous  influences,  but  they  are  chiefly  influenced  physically 
by  the  volume  of  blood  passing  through  them,  that  is,  by  the 
condition  of  the  heart  La  front  and  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries 
behind.  Thus,  shortness  of  diastole,  i.e.  frequency  of  the  heart, 
diminishes  the  time  of  emptying  the  veins,  and  raises  the 
pressure  within  them.  A  low  arterial  pressure  and  a  free  flow 
through  the  capillaries  have  the  same  effect.  Conversely,  the 
veins  react  physically  on  the  heart  and  capillaries ;  if  they 
are  dilated  and  full,  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  auricle  is 
delayed,  and  the  force  of  systole  weakened  from  lowness  of  the 
charge,  whilst  the  capillaries  are  obstructed,  and  the  flow  of 
;  he  plasma  and  metabolic  products  between  the  vessels  and  the 
tissues  distui-bed. 

We  can  now  understand  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  the 
general  blood-pressure.  The  elasticity  of  the  arteries  beiag  taken 
as  constant,  the  pressure  of  blood  withia  the  arterial  system  at 
any  given  moment  will  depend  u^on  (1)  the  total  quantity  of 
blood  in  circulation;  (2)  the  action  of  the  heart;  (3)  the 
freedom  of  the  flow  into  the  voiris,  i.e.  the  peripheral  resistance, 
due  to  vasor  constriction  and  capillary  obstruction.  The 
arterial  pressure  is  so  far  self-regulated,  through  the  quantity 
of  blood  m  circulation,  by  means  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  of 
the  kidney.  In  this  mechanism,  the  general  arterial  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  length  of  imsupported  arteriole,  so  as 
to  press  or  excrete  the  water  of  the  blood  through  the  vascular 
wall  into  the  uriniferous  tubule.  By  the  muscular  and  nervoua 
structures  in  the  walls  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  arterioles, 
the  pressure  upon  the  glomerulus  may  be  cut  off,  or  thi-own  on, 
as  the  system  requires,  the  result  being  less  or  more  watery 
excretion,  and  corresponding  rise  or  faU  of  the  blood  pressure. 
The  perspiratory  excretion,  and,  indeed,  all  excretions,  probably 
act  in  the  same  way  as  the  urinary,  only  less  powei-fully. 

Another  powerful  influence  on  the  circulation  as  a  whole 
is  muscular  activity,  exertion  being  attended  by  cardiac  excito- 
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ment  and  high  axterial  pressure,  and  muscular  rest  hy  calm 
action  of  the  heart  and  a  quiet  pulse. 

II.  Pharmacodynamics. 

The  circulatory  system  affords  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  in  the  body  of  provisions  for  physiological  change,  and 
of  functional  reaction  to  influences  of  every  kind  v^hich  bear,  or 
may  be  brought  to  bear,  upon  it.  Herein  lie  at  once  its  power 
of  accommodation  to  circumstances  and  its  vulnerability  ;  and 
here,  too,  the  therapeutist  discovers  his  opportunity  of  in- 
fluencing the  heart  and  vessels  at  his  pleasm-e. 

1.  The  total  volume  of  blood  in  circulation  being  one  of 
the  piime  factors  of  the  blood  pressure,  every  change  in  this 
volume,  whether  by  abstraction  or  addition,  must  alter  the 
pressure.  This  can  readily  be  accomplished  by  leeching,  cup- 
ping or  venesection  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  transfusion  on  the 
other  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  eif ect  of  either 
method  on  the  circulation  is  but  temporary.  The  tension  of  the 
pulse  falls  with  venesection,  only  to  be  raised  again  by  in- 
creased absorption  of  fluids  from  the  tissue  and  bowels  into  the 
circulation.  Transfusion  raises  the  blood  pressure  for  a  time,  but 
the  compensating  mechanisms  soon  restore  the  previous  average 
pressure.  Venesection  is  therefore  the  most  powerful  of  all 
measures  for  quickly  taking  the  tension  off  the  whole  circulation, 
and  relieving  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  it  is  practically  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  permanently  reducing  the  blood  pressure ; 
and  transfusion  is  similarly  of  inestimable  value  in  rapidly  re- 
storing the  pressure,  if  it  have  fallen  dangerously  low  from  loss 
of  blood,  and  thus  preventing  death  by  circulatory  failure. 

2.  The  heart. — a.  The  intrinsic  tiervo-musciclar  apparatus  may 
be  either  stimulated  or  depressed.  The  first  direct  cardiac 
stimulant  is  an  active  coronary  circulation,  through  which  the 
heart  responds  to  improved  quality  of  the  blood  in  oxygen  and 
plasma,  and  thus,  indirectly,  to  proper  air  and  food,  healthy 
digestion,  and  hepatic  action.  Dii-ect  cardiac  stimidants  in- 
clude many  dnigs,  such  as  Alcohol,  Digitalis,  SciUa,  Strychnina, 
Ammonia,  Ether,  etc.  The  continuous  battery  current  applied 
through  the  region  of  the  heart  acts  similarly.  l^ejlex  stimu- 
lation is  a  ready  and  powerful  means  of  increasing  the  activity 
of  the  heart,  or  of  rousing  it  in  actual  arrest,  and  includes  the 
various  methods  of  local  nervous  stimulation  described  in 
chapter  xi. ,  especially  iii-itation  of  the  fifth  nerve  by  Ammo- 
nia, the  cold  douche  and  flagellation,  and  counlor-in-itation 
of  the  prsecordium.  Cupping  and  leeching  also  exert  a  stimu- 
lant influence  on  the  heart  through  the  nervous  system,  as  well 
03  relieving  it  by  abstraction  of  blood.    Carminatives  stimulate 
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the  heart,  partly  directly,  partly  by  reflexion  through  tho 
central  nervous  system  of  their  impression  on  the  gastric 
mucosa.  The  mind  is  a  powerful  instrument  for  uiN-igorating 
the  heai-t.  Cheerfulness  and  encoiu'agement  inay  be  more 
useful  to  a  patient  than  many  drugs.  Lastly,  aU  measures 
which  lengthen  the  diastole  (slow  the  heart)  increase  the 
';ardiac  strength  by  affording  more  time  lor  rest. 

I'he  intrinsic  nervo-muscular  apparatus  may  be  depressed  or 
soothed  by  the  opposite  set  of  measm-es  :  by  a  low  coronary  pres- 
sure, the  effect  of  low  diet,  purgatives,  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics ; 
by  arresting  reflex  impulses  by  means  of  general,  peripheral, 
and  central  nervous  sedatives,  such  as  Opium,  wai-mth,  or 
plasters  applied  to  the  proecordium,  and  the  general  warm 
bath;  and  by  all  measm-es  which  shorten  the  diastole,  i.e., 
increase  the  rate  of  the  pulse.  Lastly,  we  have  a  number  of 
drugs  which  are  direct  cardiac  depressants,  including  Opium., 
Diluted  Hydi'ocyanic  Acid,  Aconite.  Antimony,  Potash,  Chloro- 
form, Chloral,  Ergot,  Yeratrine,  Ipecacuanha  and  many  more. 

The  afferent  nerves  of  the  heart,  which  caiTy  to  the  brain 
the  impressions  of  common  sensibility  originating  in  the  cardiac 
tissues,  may  be  depressed  by  means  of  Opium,  Chloral,  Bella- 
donna and  its  allies,  and  possibly  by  heat  and  cold. 

b.  The  ter^ninations  of  the  vagus  in  the  heart  may  be  stimu- 
lated, and  the  cardiac  action  rendered  less  frequent,  by  Digitalis 
and  S  cilia.  The  same  part  of  the  inhibitory  mechanism  may  be 
depressed,  and  the  rate  of  the  heart  increased,  by  BeUadonna, 
Hyoscj^amus,  Stramoniiuu,  Amyl  Nitrite,  and  large  doses  of 
many  drugs.    These  local  measures  act  very  powerfully. 

c.  The  cardiac  centre  in  the  medulla  is  readily  stimitlated  by 
certain  drugs,  such  as  Digitalis  and  Scilla,  Ether,  Alcohol  and 
Chloroform  at  first,  Strychnine,  and  Bellfidonna ;  and  by  many 
peripheral  nervous  impressions,  such  as  counter-ii'i  itation  and 
cold.  On  the  other  hand  it  can  be  depressedhy  warm  applications 
to  the  sm-face,  such  as  tho  hot  bath,  and  by  certain  drugs, 
including  Chlorf/form  and  Alcohol  after  the  first  stage,  Aconite, 
Antimonj^  Opium,  Chloral,  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Ipecacu- 
anha, Nitrite  of  Amj-1,  Physostigma,  and  Conium.  Our  control 
of  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  at  either  extremity,  that  is, 
of  the  frequency  of  the  heart,  is  of  much  value  fi'om  tho  power 
which  it  affords  us  of  influencing  the  cardinc  nutrition  and 
strength,  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  diastole  or  resting- 
time  of  the  ventricle.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  al'  cardiac 
retaiders  are  cardiac  stimulants,  whilst  aU  cardiac  accelerators 
prove  in  the  end  to  be  cardiac  depressants. 

In  this  connection  muscular  erercise  and  rest  must  be 
moationed  as  the  most  powerful   and  available  of  all  the 
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mdasures  which  increase  and  diminish,  respectively,  the 
work  and  nutritive  activity  of  the  heart.  Rest  in  hed,  avoidr 
ance  of  walking,  carriage  exercise,  movement  on  level  ground, 
are  a  descending  series  of  means  of  giving  the  heart  rest;  and 
the  different  kinds  of  wholesome  muscular  exercise  are  equally 
valuable  means  of  throwing  work  upon  the  heai't,  when  its 
condition  demands  increased  activity. 

3.  The  Arteries. — The  peripheral  resistance  in  the  arteries 
introduces  us  to  a  vast  number  of  pharmacodynamical  influences 
which  we  must  be  content  simply  to  enxmierate  : 

a.  The  vaso-motor  centre  can  be  stimulated  directly  by  Alcohol 
and  Chloroform  (temporarily),  by  Ether,  Ammonia,  Strychnine, 
Digitalis,  and  Scilla  ;  by  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  any 
accessible  part  of  the  body — for  instance,  by  cold,  coimter-iiTi- 
tants  such  as  mustard,  etc.,  applied  to  the  calves  or  soles,  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  trigeminus,  the  most  ready  and  powerful  means  ol 
which  is  Ammonia  held  to  the  nose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vaso- 
motor centre  may  be  directly  depressed  by  Alcohol  and  Chloro- 
form in  the  second  stage,  by  Opium,  Chloral,  Diluted  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid,  Antimony,  Ipecacuanha,  Aconite,  Belladonna  and  its 
aUies  ;  by  muscular  rest ;  by  emotional  quiet  and  balance ;  and  by 
local  sedatives,  such  as  anodynes,  warmth,  and  gentle  friction. 

h.  The  local  vaso-constrxctor  mechanism  in  the  arterial  walla 
is  stimulated  directly  by  Lead,  Silver,  Digitalis  and  Strophan- 
thus  in  the  first  stage,  and  Ergot ;  and  by  local  cold,  produced 
by  irrigation  with  water,  by  Ether  spray,  or  by  evaporation  of 
spirituous,  acid,  and  saline  solutions,  such  as  lotions  of  Rectified 
Spirit,  Vinegar,  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium.  We  caU.  these 
measures  vascular  astringents. 

Vascular  dilatation  may  be  effected  through  the  same  local 
mechanism  by  the  Nitrites  of  Amyl  and  Sodium,  Nitroglycerine, 
Alcohol,  and  Belladonna;  by  the  local  heat  afforded  by  poultices 
and  fomentations ;  by  the  whole  group  of  Volatile  OUs,  of  which 
Turpentine  and  Camphor  are  the  types ;  by  Acrid  OUs,  including 
Mustard  and  Mezereon ;  by  irritant  metals  and  metalloids,  such 
9^  Zinc,  Copper,  and  Iodine ;  and  artificial  carbon  compounds, 
including  Creas«te,  Carbolic  Acid  and  their  allies.  Local  vascular 
dilators  are  naturally  local  circulatory  stimulants.  The  con- 
tinuous cun-ent  also  causes  local  vascular  dilatation. 

4.  The  Capillaries. — As  one  of  the  causes  of  peripheral  re- 
sistance, the  condition  of  the  capillary  areas  is  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  the  therapeutist.  We  can  dilate  the  capillaries  and 
increase  tlie  flow  through  them  by  either  local  warmth  or  per- 
eistent  cold,  by  friction,  and  by  local  nervous  irritants,  such  a& 
the  confined  vapour  of  Spirits,  Mustard,  Aromatic  OUs,  and  other 
rubefacients.    This  is  but  an  early  stage  of  tho  process  of  iiv 
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flammation,  characterised  by  capillary  dilatation  and  escape  <A 
the  constituents  of  the  blood,  which  can  be  induced  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  measures,  or  by  excessive  heat,  Cantha- 
rides,  Croton  Oil,  etc.  (vesicants  and  pustidants),  and  markedly 
modifies,  as  v^e  shall  see  in  chapter  xiv.,  the  capillary  circulation 
of  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  general  blood  pressure. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  contract  the  capillaries  and 
diminish  the  flow  through  them  by  the  application  of  excessive 
local  cold  (congelation  and  refrigeration),  by  Lead,  and  Silver, 
which  are  pure  astringents  ;  and  by  the  constringeuts,  namely, 
Tannic  and  Gallic  Acids,  and  the  many  vegetables  which  contain 
them  (Kino,  Catechu,  etc.),  which  constringe  or  "tan"  the  con- 
nective tissues  supporting  the  delicate  capiUaries,  by  condensing 
their  gelatinous  and  albiuninous  constituents.  Some  substances, 
such  as  Persalts  of  Iron,  may  also  arrest  the  circulation  in  the 
capillaries  by  promoting  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  them. 

5.  Our  influence  upon  the  walls  of  the  veins  appears  to  be 
Dut  small.  The  veins  of  a  part  may  be  dilated  by  hot  applica- 
tions ;  contracted,  and  then  dilated,  by  moderate  local  cold. 
Ergot  is  believed  by  some  authorities  to  relax  the  venous  walls. 
Indirect  measures  are  more  powerful  in  oui'  hands.  The  heart 
afronte,  or  the  arterial  pressure  a  tergo,  may  be  employed,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  increase  or  diminish  the  venous  pressure.  The 
processes  of  secretion  and  excretion  are  not  less  powerful  in 
modifying  the  fulness  of  the  veins.  Thus,  hydragogue  purga- 
tives, as  we  have  seen,  drain  the  portal  system ;  and  we  shall 
afterwards  find  that  saline  diuretics  relieve  the  renal  veins  in  a 
very  similar  way. 

III.  Patholooicai  Eelationb. 

The  complex  circulatory  apparatus  is  subject  to  many  forms 
of  derangement  and  disease,  a  few  oiily  of  which  require  to  be 
noticed  for  the  purpose  of  Ulustratiag  the  application  of  drugs 
and  other  therapeutical  measures. 

1.  Disorders  of  the  heart  and  vessels  belong  chiefly  to  three 
classes,  according  to  their  causes :  {a)  They  .may  be  due  to 
direct  nervous  causes,  such  as  mental  excitement  or  depression, 
or  to  some  cause  acting  reflexly  thi-ough  the  nervous  centres  in 
the  medulla,  such  as  derangement  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 
uterus,  etc.  {b)  They  may  originate  in  morbid  states  of  the 
blood,  especially  anaemia,  which  disturbs  the  centres  in  the 
medulla,  the  vessels,  and  the  nervo-muscular  structiu-es  in  the 
heart.  Or  (c)  they  may  be  traced  to  a  poison  in  the  system,  e.g. 
tobacco,  te?i,  alcohol,  lead,  and  the  poison  of  gout,  eaci  of  which 
baa  a  specific  action  on  some  part  of  the  mechanism. 
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2.  Organic  disease  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  a  weU- 
marked  case  of  progressive  beart^  disease  from  some  morbid 
state  of  the  aortic  valves.  These  valves,  from  their  position 
and  constant  movement,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  disease. 
They  thus  become  distorted  or  even  destroyed,  and  rendered 
imfit  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  blood,  which  is  con- 
sequently obstructed  in  its  exit  from  the  heart  in  systole,  and  re- 
giu-gitates  from  the  aorta  duiing  diastole.  The  groat  power  ol 
adaptation  to  change  of  circumstances  possessed  by  the  circula- 
tion is  generally  sufficient  to  compensate  for  moderate  valvular 
disease,  by  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart. 
The  serious  symptoms  set  in  when  compensation  fails,  i.e. 
as  a  rule,  when  the  nutrition  of  the  ventricular  waU  is  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  increased — possibly  ever-increasing — 
demand  for  muscular  force.  The  order  of  events  is  then  aa 
follows  :  systole  fails  to  overcome  the  intraventricular  pressure ; 
the  chamber  is  imperfectly  emptied,  and  therefore  over- 
distended  in  diastole ;  the  walls  are  stretched ;  and  the 
cavity  is  dilated.  Pain  and  "  oppression"  make  their  appear- 
ance at  this  stage,  and  cause  great  distress.  Henceforth  derange- 
ment proceeds  apace.  With  the  dilatation  of  the  chamber,  the 
mitral  valve  becomes  incompetent  or  roisfitting;  blood  regur- 
gitates in  systole  into  the  left  auricle;  the  pulmonary  circiila 
tion  becomes  over  distended ;  the  obstruction  makes  itself  felt  in 
the  right  ventricle  ;  and,  after  a  time,  in  the  right  auricle,  by 
forcing  the  tricuspid.  The  systemic  veins  now  become  con- 
gested from  obstruction  a  frmite ;  the  viscera  become  loaded 
with  venous  blood ;  their  functions  are  disordered ;  and  haemor- 
rhage, dropsy,  fluxes  of  plasma  fi-om  the  bowels  and  bronchi, 
and  discharges  of  albvmien  in  the  urine  occiir.  These  derange- 
ments, coupled  with  those  of  respiration,  the  cardiac  distress, 
and  the  effects  of  anemia  from  imperfect  arterial  supply,  finally 
render  life  impossible.  Dming  this  process  of  backward  dilata- 
tion, the  cardiac  action  is  necessarily  disordered  in  all  respects, 
the  strength  and  regularity  of  the  pulse  giving  way,  and  its 
rate  being  decidedly  accelerated. 

3.  ^«worrAa^?e.— Bleeding  produces  certain  effects  on  the 
system,  partly  referable  to  loss  of  blood,  and  partly  to  fall  ol 
the  blood  pressure.  It  is  naturally  arrested  by  this  fall  of 
pressure,  by  coagulation  of  the  blood  at  the  seat  of  disease,  and 
by  retraction  of  part  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  If  the  hsBmor- 
rhage  be  severe,  fainting  or  syncope  occm-s,  that  is,  loss  ol 
consciousness  from  failure  of  the  heart  and  consequent  de- 
faciency  of  blood  and  blood  pressure  in  the  brain.  Any  other 
cause  of  cardiac  faUure  wiU  produce  the  same  effect.  At  the  same 
tune,  the  weight  of  the  body  cannot  be  supported  on  account  of 
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the  general  muscular  paralysis,  which  is  another  result  of  the 
cerebral  anasmia ;  and  the  patient  falls.  The  recumbency  fortu- 
nately has  a  favourable  effect :  it  restores  the  circulation  through 
the  cardiac  aud  vaso-motor  centres,  increasing  their  activity ; 
and  renders  the  cerebral  centres  more  responsive  to  afferent 
impressions. 

IV.  Natur^il  REnoVERY. 

The  whole  circulatory  system  is  furnished  with  so  many  and 
so  accurate  regulating  and  compensating  mechanisms,  that  not 
only  the  great  range  of  normal  conditions  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
but  even  many  morbid  changes,  can  be  successfully  met.  The 
chief  of  these  provisions  for  preventing  or  counteracting  diseasfc 
are  the  reserve  force  of  the  heart ;  the  power  of  compensatory 
hjT)ertrophy  ;  the  depressor  mechanism  ;  the  an-angements  for 
relief  of  the  vessels  by  escape  of  the  fluid  portions  of  the  blood 
through  the  kidneys  and  bowels,  and  into  serous  spaces ;  and 
the  natural  mode  of  recovery  fi-om  haemorrhage  and  syncope. 
All  these  methods  of  natural  reUef  or  recovery  are  full  of  sugges- 
tions to  the  therapeutist,  and  rational  treatment  must  follow 
nature's  lines.  The  two  circumstances  which  chiefly  set  a  limit 
to  compensation  are  failure  of  the  coronary  arteries  to  supply 
the  hypertrophied  walls,  and  suddenness  of  the  cardiac  lesion, 
which  may  hopelessly  distui-b  the  circulation  before  there  is 
time  for  hypertrophy  to  occur. 

V.  •  Thbrapbutics. 

Although  the  details  contaiaed  in  the  four  preceding  sections 
are  very  numerous  and  complex,  the  rational  therapeutics  of 
the  diseases  of  the  heart  and  vessels  can  be  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  a  few  simple  piinciples.  The  grand  fact  that  stands  out 
prominently  amongst  all  the  others  is  that  dilatation  must  be 
prevented  or  relieved.  It  is  a  purely  physical  effect  or  state, 
resulting  from  the  failuro  of  the  great  physiological  condition  on 
which  alone  the  circulation  can  be  and  is  carried  on,  nam.ely, 
that  the  driving  power  must  always  be  greater  than  the  resistance; 
i.e.  whilst  it  varies  with  it,  it  must  never  fall  below  it.  There 
are  many  other  indications  for  treatment,  but  none  that  approach 
this  in  importance. 

The  general  treatment  of  disorder  and  disease  Of  the  heart 
«  win  mainly  consist  in  ensm-ing  an  equable  manner  of  life. 
Extraordinary  influences  of  every  kind,  bodily  and  mental, 
especially  exertion  and  excitement,  must  be  shunned  by  persons 
suffering  from  cardiac  disease,  or  in  whom  any  of  its  common 
causes  may  be  at  work.  'When  disease  attacks  the  valves 
(endocai-ditis),  e.g.  in  acute  rheimiatism,  absolute  bodily  reel 
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is  essential,  to  dlminisli  the  strain  on  them,  and  the  frequency 
of  tlieir  movements ;  and  cardiac  depressants,  such  as  Potassium, 
Aconite,  and  Veratrine,  are  employed  to  assist  this  effect. 

Removal  of  the  cause  is  rarely  practicahle  in  heart  disease. 
The  opposite  is  the  case  in  cardiac  disorder.  Treatment  here 
consists  in  reKeving  dyspepsia,  in  restoring  the  condition  of 
the  blood,  ia  seciiring  mental  rest,  and  in  removing  aU  poisons 
fi'om  the  system,  such  as  alcohol,  tea,  and  tobacco,  by  a 
reformation  of  diet  and  personal  habits.  Caraainatives  are 
specially  "valuable  iu  dyspepsia  Avith  palpitation. 

A  gre.at  pai^t  of  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart 
consists  in  counteracting  the  cause;  that  is,  in  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  dilatation.  The  fii'st  rational  step  to  be  taken  is 
to  lighten  the  load  upon  the  heart,  to  lower  the  intra- 
ventiicular  pressm-e  which  it  is  unable  to  overcome.  Rest, 
bodily  and  mental,  is  the  most  obvious  and  easy  means  of  doing 
so,  the  patient  being  kept  in  bed,  and  every  kind  of  exertion 
and  excitement  forbidden.  The  pressure  may  be  further 
reduced  by  purgation,  "which  diverts  and  drains  the  blood ;  or, 
if  the  condition  be  urgent,  blood  must  be  removed  by  leeching, 
cupping,  or  venesection,  all  of  which  may  give  great  relief,  or 
even  preserve  life  when  it  is  threatened.  In  another  class  of 
cases,  the  arterial  tension  may  be  lowered  by  means  of  dings. 
Nitrite  of  Amyl  acts  very  swiftly  in  this  way,  giving  relief  i:a 
that  terrible  form  of  acute  distension  of  the  heart  which  is 
called  "  angina  pectoris,"  by  instantly  relaxing  the  vessels  in 
front,  as  well  as  by  accelerating  the  cardiac  action.  The  same 
elfcct  may  be  more  slowly  produced  by  the  alkaline  Nitrites, 
Potash  salts,  and  Belladonna. 

The  second  means  of  treating  dilatation  is  by  increasing  the 
cardiac  poirer  by  direct  cardiac  siiiunlants,  such  as  Digitalis,  Stro- 
phanthus.  Alcohol,  and  Ammonia.  Mustard  or  other  rubefacients 
applied  to  the  praBcordium  are  indirect  cardiac  stimulants  of 
great  value  in  some  cases.  At  the  same  time,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  blood  supplied  through  the  coronaries  to  the 
cardiac  waUs  must  be  sustained  by  nutritious  food,  and  possibly 
by  Iron :  a  systpm  which  demands,  in  turn,  the  strictest  attention 
to  the  action  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  liver,  flatulence  and 
other  digestive  disturbances  being  highly  dangerous  to  a  weak 
heart. 

The  thiid  means  of  treating  dilatation  is  by  increasing  the 
time  of  cardiac  rest.  The  direct  cardiac  stimulants,  Digitalis, 
Strojjhanthus,  Scilla,  and  Convallaria,  have  the  additional  action 
of  stimulating  the  inhibitory  ajjparatus,  both  in  the  heart  and 
medulla.  They  increase  the  force  of  the  systole,  thus  tho- 
roughly emptying  the  chamber,  and  preventing  over-disten- 
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sion;  they  lengthen  the  time  of  filling  the  heart,  that  is,  of 
emptying  the  veins,  thus  favouiiiig  the  venous  flow;  they 
afford  rest  to  the  heart;  and  they  also  increase  the  arterial 
pressure,  not  only  by  filling  the  aorta  better,  but  by  stimulating 
the  vaso-motor  nerves.  They  are  therefore  indicated  in  that 
backward  dilatation  of  chamber  after  chamber,  ending  in.  dropsy 
and  visceral  congestion,  which  we  have  discussed,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  prove  of  the  very  greatest  value  in  practice. 

Removal  of  effects:  Treatment  of  symptoim. — Cardiac  pain, 
oppression,  anxiety,  and  other  forms  of  distress,  can  be  relieved 
by  cardiac  sedatives,  such  as  local  heat  or  cold,  Opium, 
Chloral  and  Belladonna.  Of  these.  Opium  is  the  most  powerful, 
and  of  the  greatest  value.  We  must  never  forget,  however, 
that  in  Opium  we  are  administering  a  dangerous  cardiac  depres. 
sant,  which  paralyses  in  large  doses  every  part  of  the  circulatorj 
apparatus  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Chloral.  The  per. 
fection  of  the  therapeutic  art  is  to  use  these  remedies  with 
judgment.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  Morphine  sometimes 
gives  complete  relief.  Belladonna  is  a  cardiac  anodyne  much 
more  easily  employed,  because  less  depressant ;  but  is  much  less 
efficacious.  It  is  frequently  applied  locally  to  the  praecordiuin 
as  the  Emplastrum.  A  rilbefacient  effect  on  the  chest 
or  the  application  of  leeches  will  quickly  relieve  cardiac  pain. 
Pulmonary  distress  from  congestion  of  the  bronchi  and  alveoli 
may  be  specially  relieved  by  stimulant  expectorants,  such  as 
Animonia  and  Scilla,  which  increase  and  remove  the  bronchial 
flux ;  but  here  again  the  value  of  rational  treatment  is  seen  in 
the  disappearance  of  dyspnoea,  haemoptysis,  cough,  and  the 
physical  signs  of  pulmonary  engorgement,  under  the  influencb 
of  purely  cardiac  remedies,  such  as  Digitalis  and  Alcohol. 
Dropsy  may  be  immediately  relieved  by  punctui-e  of  the  part, 
but  like  other  symptoms  disappears  rapidly  by  the  veins  when 
the  cardiac  strength  is  restored.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  visceral  congestions  and  their  temporary  relief  by  pm-ga- 
tives.  Diuretics  are  of  great  service  in  cardiac  dropsy,  acting 
partly  by  relieving  the  renal  veins  (salines),  but  chiefly  by 
raising  the  arterial  pressure  (Digitalis  and  Scilla),  as  is  fully 
discussed  imder  the  head  of  The  Kidney  in  chapter  xii. 

Hsemorrhage  —  Haemostatics.  —  External  hajmon^hage  is 
readily  arrested  by  surgical  means.  If  the  lesion  be  internal, 
as  in  the  stomach  or  lungs,  we  must  trust  chiefly  to  medicinal 
remedies  which  are  known  as  haemostatics. 

{a)  So  far  the  cardiac  depression  caused  by  the  haenioiThage 
may  be  cautiously  encouraged.  In  every  case  it  is  desirable  to 
employ  ail  available  means  of  reducing  the  force,  not  the  power 
of  the  heart,  especially  bodily  and  mental  rest;  and  for  thif 
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purpose  general  sedatives— Opium  especially— are  valuable 
adjuvants  to  the  more  direct  measures. 

(4)  It  is  also  desirable  to  take  the  pressure  of  the  circula- 
tion the  bleeding  point  by  dilatation  of  a  vascular  area  in  the 
ueighbourhood,  and  in  anastomotic  connection  ;  or  by  inducing 
a  watery  flux  from  it.  Thus  we  employ  purgatives  in  haemor- 
rhage  from  the  stomach,  due  to  portal  congestion,  in  hfemop- 
tysis  or  bleeding  from  the  respiratory  passages,  and  in 
cerebral  hsemoiThage,  so  as  to  dilate  the  mesenteric  vessels  and 
produce  a  hydragogue  action  on  the  bowels. 

(c)  The  local  measures  employed  for  haemorrhage  are  va- 
riously known  as  local  haemostatics,  styptics,  or  local  vascular 
astringents.  They  are  imitations  or  adjuvants  of  the  natural 
means  j  ust  analysed,  and  belong  to  three  distinct  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  act  upon,  (1)  the  blood,  (2)  the  vessel  walls, 
or  (3),  th&  perivascular  tissues. 

(1)  Hajmostatics  may  act  upon  the  blood,  hastening  co- 
agulation or  precipitating  albumen,  and  thus  stopping  the 
bleeding  point.  Such  are  Tannin,  and  the  many  vegetable 
substances  containing  it  —  Kino,  Rhatany,  Catechu,  Logwood, 
Galls,  Oak-bark,  etc. ;  Alum,  Persalts  of  Ii-on,  Sulphate  of 
Copper,  Acetate  of  Lead,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  and  Diluted  Mineraj 
Acids.    IMatico  probably  acts  physically. 

(2)  The  hjemostatics  which  promote  contraction  of  the  broken 
vessel  are  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Acetate  of  Lead,  both  very 
powerful ;  Ergot ;  local  cold  ;  and  water  at  110°  to  120°. 

(3)  Substances  acting  upon  the  perivascular  tissues  may  be 
made  to  arrest  heemorrhage  by  combining  with  the  connective 
tissues,  coagulating  or  precipitating  their  albuminous  substances, 
and  rendering  them  more  compact  than  nonnal,  or  constringed, 
so  that  the  bleeding  vessels  are  compressed  and  closed.  Such 
are :  Tannin  and  its  allies  just  enumerated,  Lead,  Silver, 
Copper,  Zinc,  Persalts  of  Iron,  and  Alum. 

Syncope. —  Syncope  demands  prompt  treatment.  Nature 
suggests  the  first  step :  the  patient  must  be  laid  down,  with  the 
head  at  le;i.st  a.s  low  as  the  heart,  so  as  to  restore  the  pressure  and 
the  blood  in  the  cardiac  centre.  Every  possible  means  must  then 
be  used  to  restore  the  suspended  action  of  the  heart,  including 
direct  and  indirect  cardiac  stimulants.  The  most  available  of 
these  intemall)-  are  Ammonia  and  Alcohol  in  the  form  of  spii-its, 
or  wine ;  externally,  the  application  of  cold,  fresh  air,  flagel- 
lation or  flicking  with  wet  towels,  ammonia  held  to  the  nostrils, 
and  the  continuous  current  to  the  prsecordium.  Nitrite  of  Amyl 
acts  quickly  in  some  cases.  If  swallowing  be  impossible,  Brandy 
or  Ether  must  1)6  injected  into  the  rectum,  or  under  the  skin. 
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SuBSTAJrCES  WHICH  ACT  LTONT  THE  ClRCULATOUY  SySTEM. 


Sdbstances 
Stimulating 
Cardiac  Centbe 


(at 
(at 
(at 


Bigitalis 
ScUla 

Convallaria 
Belladonna 

first) 
Stramonium 

first) 
Hyoscyamus 

first) 
Tabacum  (at  first) 
Alcohol  (at  first) 
^ther  (at  first) 
CMoroformum 

(briefly) 
Veratrina  (at 

first) 
Physostigma 

(briefly) 
Opium  (briefly) 
A.mmouia 
Strychnina 


Sdbstances 
Depressing 
Cardiac  Centre. 


Digitalis  (at  last) 
Scilla  (at  last) 
BeUadouna  (at 
last) 

Stramonium  (at 

last) 
Hyoscyamus  (at 

last) 

Tabacum  (at  last) 

Alcohol  (at  last) 

^ther  (at  last) 

Chlorof  ormum  (at 
last) 

Chloral  Hydras 

Acidum  Hydro- 
cyan.  Dil. 

Vei'atrina(at  last) 

Acouitum 

Physostigma 
(chiefly) 

Opium  (chiefly) 

Aritimonium 

Ipecacuanha 

Conium 

Amyl  Nitris 

Nitrites 


Substances 
Depressing 
Nervo-mdsculab 
Apparatus. 


substakces 
Stimulating 
Inhiiiitort 
Apparatus. 


Antimonium 
Bromum 

Digitalis  (at  last)  ICouvallaria 


Difritalis  (at  first) 
■Scilla  (at  first) 


Scilla  (at  last) 
Campbora(afl:T.st) 
"      "  (at 


(at 
(at 


Substances 
Stimulating 
Kervo-musculab 
Apparatus, 


Dieitalis  (at  first) 
Scilla  (at  first) 
Camphor  (at  first) 
Strychnina 
Alcohol 
JEther 
Convallaria 
Veratrina  (at 
first)  I 
Senega  (at  first)  | 
Stropbanthus 
Ammonia 


Belladonna 

last) 
Hyoscyamus 

last) 
Stramonium 

last) 
Lobeha 

Arnica  (at  last) 
Tabacum 
Alcohol  (at  last) 
^ther  (at  last) 
Chloroformum 
Chloral  Hydras 
Acidum  Hy  drocy- 

anicum  Dil. 
Aconitum 
01.  TerebinthinaB 

(specifically) 
Ergota 

Veratria  (at  last) 
Colchicum 
Senega  (at  last) 
Physostigma  (at 

last) 
Opium  (chiefiy) 
Ipecacuanha 
Potassium 
Lithium 
Purgatives 
Diuretics 
Diaphoretics 


Senega  (at  first) 
Belladonna 

(briefly) 
Stramonium  „ 
Hyoscyamus  „ 
Tabacum(at  first) 
?  Ergota 
Opium  (briefly) 
Plumbum  (indi- 
rectly) 
Stro,  hanthus 


Substa.vcrs 
Depressing 
Inhibitory 
Appabatos. 


Aniyl  Nitris 
N'trite  of  Sodium 
Nitroglyceriuum 
Spiritus  .rEtheria 

Nitrosi 
DigitaUs  (at  last) 
Scilla  (at  lost) 
Senega  (at  last) 
Bellodoima  (iu 

ordinary  doses) 
Stramonium  (in 

ordinary  dopes) 
Hyoscyamus  (in 

ordinary  doses) 
Taba<:um(at  last) 
Chloral  Hjdras 
Opium  (cbiefly7 


Stimulants  and  Depressants. 


Substances  which  act  upon  the  Ciuculatory  JSystem 
{continued). 


General 

General 

LOCAX 

Keflex 

Vaso-Motor 

Vaso-Motoh 

ClKCULATOET 

Cardiac 

Stimulants. 

Depressants. 

Stimulants. 

Stimulants. 

Digitalis  (at  first) 
ScilLi  (at  first) 
Belladonna 

(brieBy) 
Stramonium 

(briefly) 
Hyos  cy  amu  s 

(briefly) 
Stryclinina 
Alcohol  (at  first) 
^tlier  (at  first) 
Cliloroformuni(at 

fii-st) 
A-cidum  Hydrocy. 

Dil.  (at  first) 
Veratrina  (at 

first)  _ 
Ammonia 
Plumbum 


Amyl  Nitris 
Nitrite  of  Sodium 
Nitro-glyceriue 
S]iiritus  ^theris 

Nitrosi 
Digitalis  (at  last) 
Scilla  (at  last) 
Belladonna  (in 

ordinary  doses) 
Stramonium  (iu 

ordinary  doses) 
Hyoscyamus  (in 

ordinary  doses) 
Lobelia 
Tabacum 
Alcohol  (at  last) 
.ffitber  (at  last) 
Cbloroformum 


lodnm 
C  amphora 

Arnica 

Alcohol  (con- 
fined) 
^ther  (confined) 
Chloral  Hydras 
01.  Terebinth. 
Veratrina 
Sinapis 
Cantharis 
Ammonia 
Metallic  Salts 
All  Aromatic 
Volatile  Oils, 
Oleo-resinSjEe- 
sins,  and  Bal- 
sams. 


Alcohol 
.aether 

Cbloroformum 
Sinapis 

01.  TerebinthLDEE 

(reflex) 
Ammonia 
Carminatives 
C  ounter-irritantf 
Bittera 


Chloral    (centraliAcid.  Carbolic. 


and  periph.) 

AcidumHydrocy, 
Dil.  (at  last) 

Veratriua(at  last) 

Opium  mode- 
rately) 

Antimonium 

Ipecacuanha 

Aconitum 


Creasotum. 


Local 

ClBCULATORT 

Depressants  : 
Vascular  As- 
tringents. 


Alcohol  (evapo 

rating) 
.Ether  ,, 
Cbloroformum  „ 
Plumbum 
Argentum 
Digitalis 
Hamamelis 
jConstringents 


Reflex 
Vascular 
Stimulants. 


Alcohol 
.aither 

Chloroformnm 

Sinapis 

01.  Terebiathinffl 

(reflex) 
Ammonia 
Carminatives 
Bitters 

C  ounter-irri  tants 


Sttptics. 


Matica 

A-.id.  Tannicum 

Galla 

Catechu 

Hsematoxylou 

Alumen 

Ferrum 

Plumbi  Acetas 

Argenti  Nitras 

Hamamelis 


Substances 
lowering 
Blood  Pressure 
in  uncertain 
Manner. 


Er^ta 

PhysoB  tlgma 

(chiefly) 
Boriiun 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  KESPIUATOBY  SYSTEM. 

L  Physiological  Relations. 

Thb  red  corpuscle  of  the  blood  is  tlie  oxygenating  or 
respiratory  element  of  the  body.  The  physical  part  ot 
respiration  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  chest  and  respiratory 
passages,  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  being  continually  presented 
to  the  red  corpuscles,  and  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  heat  given 
off  from  the  plasma. 

The  red  corpuscle  and  the  chest  are  brought  into  functional 
relation  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  special  nervous 
mechanism,  called  the  respiratory  centre,  a  portion  of  nervous 
matter  in  the  medulla  oblongata  which  is  peculiarly  irritable  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  sends  motor  impulses  through 
the  cord  to  the  respiratory  muscles. 

The  less  the  amount  of  oxygen  admitted  to  the  respiratory 
centre,  the  more  powerfully  is  it  stimulated,  and  the  chest 
moved ;  the  gi-cater  the  amount  of  oxygen  admitted  to  the 
centre,  the  less  powerful  its  discharges,  and  the  more  weak  or 
superficial  is  the  breathing.  Now  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
arteries  of  the  medulla  is  the  same  as  in  the  systemic  arteries 
generally ;  and  we  thus  find  that  the  state  of  oxygenation 
of  the  arterial  blood  governs  the  respiratory  movements  through 
the  medium  of  the  respiratory  centre.  The  fundamenta) 
canon  in  the  physiology  of  respiration  is  that  the  condition  of 
the  red  corpuscle  is  the  prime  mover  of  all  respiratory  acts.  Car- 
bonic  acid  has  but  httle  direct  effect  on  the  respiratory  centre. 

The  term  "  centre  "  implies  that  certain  inlluences  meet  in 
this  point,  originating  in  a  circle  of  which  it  is  the  middle 
point ;  and  this  is  the  case.  Falling  into  the  respiratory  centi-e 
are  imj)rcssions  conveyed  by  alferent  (usually  sensory)  nerves, 
fi'om  every  part  of  the  body,  modifying  its  activity,  and 
reflexly  influencing  the  respiratory  movements.  The  vagus 
is  peculiarly  capable  of  stimulating  the  centre ;  thus  irritation 
of  the  larynx  immediatelj'  causes  the  reflex  respiratory  act 
called  cough.  The  vagus  is  therefore  said  to  be  the  special 
afferent  nerve  of  respiration ;  the  whole  surface  of  the 
respiratory  passages,  and  probably  the  lungs,  being  abundantly 
supplied  with  rootlets  of  the  vagus,  which  are  incessantly 
collecting  impressions  for  transmission  to  the  centre.  Every 
change  in  the  distension  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  pulm.onary  blood,  thus  instantly  tells  on  the 
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respiratory  movem^mts.  It  must  also  be  carefully  noted  in  this 
connection  f  hat  diminished  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  wliilst 
increasing  the  respii-atory  activity,  stimulates  the  other  two 
great  centres  in  the  medulla,  increasing  the  arterial  resistance 
tkrough  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  slowing  the  heart  through 
the  cardiac  centre. 

The  afferent  impressions  from  the  lungs  and  respiratory 
passages,  besides  falling  into  the  respiratory  centre,  also  reach, 
if  sufficiently  powerful,  the  convolutions,  where  they  are  felt  as 
various  sensations,  referred  more  or  less  accurately  to  the  re- 
spiratory organs.  In  health  these  sensations  of  common 
sensibility  are  feeble ;  and  we  do  not  appreciate  them  until 
they  are  converted  into  sensations  of  pain,  oppression,  distress, 
or  ii-ritation,  in  disorder  or  disease. 

Amongst  the  nerves  of  the  respiratory  muscles  one  group 
demands  special  notice,  viz.  those  distributed  to  the  bronchi. 
These  are  motor  filaments  of  the  vagus,  which  originate  in  the 
respiratory  centre  and  supply  the  muscles  regulating  the 
calibre  of  the  air-tubes.  They  bring  the  bronchi  under  the 
control  of  the  medulla,  and  thus  of  the  afferent  impressions, 
especially  of  those  very  impressions  which  originate  in  the  respi- 
ratory passages,  the  seat  of  their  own  distribution. 


II.  PHAKMACODyNAMIOS. 

The  extensive  relations  of  the  respii^atory  organs  to  the 
external  air,  to  the  blood  and  circulation,  and  to  the  nervous 
system,  afford  us  abundant  means  of  influencing  theii-  mode  of 
action.  These  means  we  will  now  review  in  their-  natural 
physiological  order : 

1.  The  Air. — The  air  wliich  comes  in  contact  with  the 
organs  of  respii-ation  may  be  altered  in  five  different  respects, 
each  of  which  will  have  a  physiological  effect  upon  the  fimctions 
of  the  lungs,  viz.  as  regards  («)  its  absolute  amount,  (b)  its  chemi- 
cal composition,  (c)  its  temperature,  [d)  its  moisture,  and  (e)  its  pres- 
sure. 

{a)  The  supply  of  air,  like  that  of  the  food,  may  be  entirely 
arrested  for  a  time,  another  gas  with  different  physioloo-ical 
properties,  such  as  Nitrous  Oxide,  being  allowed  to  take  its 
place.  Or  the  amoimt  respired  may  be  simply  reduced,  by  ad- 
ministering rarefied  air  ;  or  increased,  by  admitting  oxygen  or 
compressed  air  into  the  lungs.  The  same  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced by  ordering  little  or  much  muscular  exercise  respec- 
tively. 

{b)  The  chemical  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  physiologi- 
oally  speaking,  relates  only  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
2  H  -8 
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oxygen.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  to  nitrogen  in  the  air  ma^ 
be  modified  ty  arrangements  for  special  inhalation,  but  practi- 
cally this  is  seldom  attempted,  mountain  and  ocean  climatee 
affording  ua  a  much  more  satisfactory  supply  of  pure  air. 

(c)  The  temperature  of  the  air  respired  may  be  modified 
either  by  selecting  particular  climates— tropical,  sub-tropical, 
temperate,  or  cold  ;  by  artificial  regulation  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room— ventilation,  heating,  etc. ;  or  by  arrangements  for 
warming  or  cooling  the  ingoing  current  of  air  only,  by  means 
of  so-called  "respirators,"  and  by  recommending  nasal  breathing 
only,  or  oral  breathing  only,  as  the  case  may  be. 

{d)  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  respired  can  be  altered 
at  pleasirre,  whether  by  residence  in  a  dry  climate  or  ia  a  moist 
climate,  or  by  varying  the  amount  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air 
of  the  room,  or  in  the  individual  inspiratory  draughts,  by 
means  of  steam  kettles,  hot- water  inhalations,  etc. 

(e)  Lastly,  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  completely  under  our 
command ;  and  this  again  either  by  means  of  chmate  (elevated 
mountain  residence),  or  by  local  artificial  an-angements  such  aa 
the  air-bath  and  pneumatic  apparatus.  The  compressed  air-hath, 
at  a  pressure  of  \  to\  of  an  atmosphere  above  the  normal, 
increases  the  amount  of  oxygen  admitted  into  the  blood,  as  well 
as  the  vital  capacity  and  the  size  of  the  lungs,  wMlst  it  renders 
respiration  less  frequent  and  more  easy.  A  rarefied  atmos- 
phere is  never  given  as  a  bath ;  on  elevated  mountains  it  in- 
creases the  depth  and  frequency  of  respiration  and  the  vas- 
cularity of  the  lungs,  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  haemorrhage 
from  the  alveoli.  The  pneumatic  apparatus,  a  smaU  gasometer, 
admits  air  under  artificial  pressure  to  the  respiratorj'  passages 
only,  the  patient  breathing  into,  or  out  of,  a  valved  tube  con- 
nected therewith.  Inspiration  of  air  compressed  by  about  ^ 
atmosphere  increases  the  amount  of  air  entering  the  chest,  and 
eventually  the  vital  capacity,  the  size  of  the  chest,  and 
the  respiratory  force,  whilst  it  diminishes  the  vascularity  of  the 
lungs  and  raises  the  arterial  pressure.  The  other  methods  of 
aeVo^Aerajoeziiics  do  not  require  mention  here. 

2  The  Red  Corpuscle.— The  red  corpuscle  as  the  great  medium 
of  external  and  internal  respiration,  as  weU  as  the  prime  mover 
of  the  respiratory  centre,  is  an  important  agent  through  which 
the  respiratory  activity  may  be  modified  by  food,  drugs,  and  all 
the  ordinary  natui-al  rufluenccs,  studied  in  chapter  ym. 

3  The  Circulation.— IhQ  corpuscles  must  be  circulated  by 
the  heart  and  vessels,  and  any  effect  that  we  may  produce  upon 
these  wiU  greatly  modify  the  respiratory  functions  Th<3  phar- 
macodynamics of  the  circulation  are  discussed  in  the  preceriing 
chapter 
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4.  The  Lungs  and  Air  passages. — (a)  The  afferent  or  sensory 
nerves  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  stimulated  by  cold  and  dry 
air,  Cliloiine  gas,  Ipecacuanha,  Senega,  Tobacco,  Nitre  fumes, 
Ammonia,  and  Antimony.  They  are  depressed  or  soothed  by 
warm  and  moist  air,  warm  food,  warm  applications  to  the  chest 
wall ;  possibly  by  demulcent  substances  to  a  small  extent ;  and  by 
Opium,  Chloral,  Chloroform,  and  Ether.  Sensations  connected 
with  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  modified  by  the  same 
means,  the  nerve  depressants  thus  proving  to  be  pulmonars- 
anaesthetics  or  anodynes,  as  well  as  interfering  with  reflex 
respiratory  acts. 

(b)  The  vessels  of  the  bronchi  may  have  the  circulation 
through  them  increased  by  all  measures  which  increase  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  generally,  viz.  by  purgation,  exercise 
of  the  lungs,  and  bodily  movement ;  by  Digitalis,  Scilla,  Am- 
monia, Alcohol,  Strychnine,  and  probably  the  whole  series  of 
Aromatic  Oils  to  be  presently  noticed.  Per  contra,  the  bronchial 
circulation  may  be  depressed  by  all  cardiac  and  general  vascular 
depressants,  including  heat.  Alkalies,  Iodides,  Aconite,  Anti- 
mony, and  Ipecacuanha. 

{b')  The  pulmonary  circulation  bears  very  complex  relations 
to  the  respiratory  movements,  as  regards  the  pressure  and  rate 
of  flow  in  inspiration  and  expiration,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary. Manifestly  as  regards  the  general  circulation,  the 
pulmonary  vessels  may  be  modified  by  every  influence  which 
affects  it,  such  as  blood-letting,  transfusion,  purgation,  a  variety 
of  drugs,  and  muscular  rest  or  exercise.  We  possess  one 
substance,  non-officinal,  which  specifically  contracts  the  pul- 
monary vessels,  namely  Muscarin,  the  active  principle  of  the 
mushroom. 

(c)  Glands  of  the  bronchi.— The  secretion  of  bronchial  mucus 
may  be  increased  by  alkalies,  especially  Ammonia ;  by  Iodine, 
Sulphur,  and  Antimony ;  by  Ipecacuanha,  Senega,  Tobacco,  SciUa,' 
and  the  great  group  of  Aromatic  Volatile  oils,  Oleo-resins,  and 
Balsams,  including  Turpentine,  Camphor,  Benzoin,  Copaiba, 
Ammoniacrmi,  and  the  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu.  Warm 
liquid  food  remarkably  increases  the  bronchial  secretion;  on 
the  contrary,  cold  dry  food  diminishes  the  bronchial  mucus, 
as  possibly  do  Belladonna,  Stramonium,  and  Hyoscyamus,  and 
certainly  acids. 

(d)  The  nervo-muscular  structures  of  the  bronchi  and  larj-nx 
axe  stimulated  by  those  measm-es  which  act  upon  the  afferent 
nerves  {a)  and  perhaps  they  are  also  directly  influenced  by 
6ome  of  the  same. 

A  group  of  substances  of  great  therapeutical  interest  directly 
depress  the  same  system,  and  bo  relax  the  bronchial  walls  and 
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favoTir  the  movements  of  the  respiratory  air,  viz.  Belladonna, 
Stramonium,  Hyoscyamus,  Lobelia,  and  Tobacco;  Opii:ra, 
Chloral,  and  Cannabis  Indica;  Chloroform,  Ether,  Amyl- 
nitrite,  and  Iodide  of  Ethyl ;  Conium,  and  warm  moist  air. 

5.  Impressions  reaching  the  respiratory  centre  through  otli^r 
channels  than  the  vagus  afford  us  a  remarkably  ready  means  o\ 
affecting  it.  Impressions  may  be  stimulating,  including  irnta- 
tion  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  in  the  nose  by  Ammonia,  or  on 
the  brow  by  cold ;  of  the  olfactory  nerve  by  odoriferous  sub- 
stances ;  of  the  optic  and  acoustic  nerves  by  powerful  light  and 
sounds  respectively ;  and  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin  generally  by 
painful  impressions,  such  as  flicking  with  towels,  flageUation  oi 
slapping,  extreme  heat,  mustard  plasters,  and  other  powerful 
local  irritants.  Or  we  may  use  measures  with  a  sedative  influ- 
ence on  the  respiratory  centre,  mcluding  gentle  warmth  to  the 
surface  of  the  chest  in  the  form  of  poultices  and  fomentations, 
warm  baths,  and  local  ansesthetics  or  anodjmes,  such  as  plasters 
and  liniments  of  Opium,  BeUadonna,  and  Volatile  OHs  (Turpen- 
tine, Camphor,  etc.)  applied  to  the  chest  waUs.  . 

6  The  Respiratory  (7ewi?-e.— Besides  those  influencing  the 
afferent  impressions,  a  variety  of  direct  stimulants  and  depres- 
Bants  of  this  centre  are  in  our  possession.  The  force  ot  the 
aervous  discharges  may  be  increased  by  Ammonia,  Strychnme, 
BeUadonna,  Stramonium,  and  Hyoscyamus ;  probably  by  Ipe- 
cacuanha and  Antimony  temporarily ;  and  by  Alcohol  Ethe  , 
and  Chloroform,  for  a  brief  period  at  the  commencement  oi 
theii'  action  On  the  other  hand,  the  last-named  drugs  quick  y 
S«S  th;  force  of  the  respiratory  centre  (Ether  less  rapidly 
Sn  the  others)  ;  and  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  means 
S  Chloral,  Opium,Acomte,Veratrine,Conium,andPhysostig-m^ 

7  The  Tracts  oftheeferent  impulses  from  therespimtory  centre, 
the  Spinal  Centres  of  the  respiiatory  muscles,  '^^f  ff-.^^'f^- 
muscular  Apparatus  of  the  chest  and  larynx  may  be  sUmtdated 

T?l  Hlmii^shes  the  vigour  of  the  spinal  centres;  by  Conimn, 

S.";Xlvell  o?  thSst,  by  direct  Wmnyuch 
f  &oSmpU.hod  by  of  .tapping  or  b«.dag»g- 
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When  we  review  the  various  meastires  cmssed  under  the 
1st,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  preceding  heads,  we  are  enabled  tc 
re-arrange  several  of  the  most  important  of  them  into  new 
groups  with  definite  pharmacodynamical  properties  and  im- 
portant  therapeutical  bearings.  These  groups  are  :  (a)  Sxpec 
torants  ;  (b)  Antispasmodics  ;  and  (c)  Respiratory  Sedatives. 

A.  Expectorants.— Expectoration,  the  discharge  of  the  sputa, 
or  secretions  and  other  products  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
wiU  manifestly  vary  with  the  amount  and  characters  of  the  sputa, 
and  with  the  expulsive /orce  which  can  he  brought  to  hear  upon 
them.  Measures  are  therefore  called  expectorants  which  iucrease 
the  absolute  amount  of  sputum  formed,  which  so  modify  ita 
characters  as  to  facilitate  its  expulsion,  or  which  evacuate  it 
with  greater  ease :  the  first  and  second  kinds  of  expectorants 
acting  upon  the  glands,  the  third  land  upon  the  muscular  struc- 
tures. Eegarded  otherwise,  the  expectorants  will  be  found 
sometimes  to  stimulate  the  respiratory  centre,  e.g.  Ammonia  and 
Ipecacuanha,  sometimes  to  depress  it,  e.g.  wai-m,  moist  air.  But 
of  greatest  practical  importance  is  the  action  of  expectorants 
upon  the  cu-culation;  and  according  to  their  stimulating 
or  depressing  influence  ia  this  respect,  they  are  commonly 
divided  into  (1)  Stimulant  expectorants,  and  (2)  Sedative  expecto- 
rants. It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  "sedative"  and 
"stimulant  "  ia  this  connection  refer  not  to  the  respiratory,  but 
to  the  circulatory  effect  of  the  bronchial  measures. 

(a)  Stimulant  expectorants  include  ikmmonia,  Scilla,  all  the 
Volatile  Aroiri:itic  Oils,  Oleo-re-sins,  and  Balsams  enumerated 
above ;  Strychnine,  Alcohol,  Senega,  warm  liquid  food,  and 
moderate  exercise  of  the  body  generally  or  of  the  chest. 

ii)  Sedative  expectorants  include  Alkalies,  Iodides,  Anti- 
mony ;  Ipecacuanha,  and  Tobacco ;  warm,  moist  air ;  and  wann, 
moist  applications  to  the  chest  walls. 

If  we  wished  to  construct  other  groups  of  expectorants  we 
might  add : 

(c)  Expectorants  with  a  sedative  effect  on  nerves. — These 
are  chiefly  obtained  by  combining  other  expectorants  with 
Opium,  e.g.  Scilla  and  Opiimi,  Camphor  and  Opium,  Ammonia 
and  Opium,  Ipecacuanha  and  Opium — all  of  which  combinations 
are  official,  Antimony  and  Opium,  etc.  Warm  drinks  have 
the  same  effect. 

{d)  Expectorants  which  alter  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  sputa. — This  is  a  highly  iuiporlant  group.  Alkalies  increase 
the  alkalinity  of  the  sputa,  and  at  the  same  time  the  water  of 
the  bronchial  mucus,  and  thiis  the  liquidity  of  the  sputa.  They 
constitute  a  special  class  called  the  Saline  expectorants. 
Sulphur,  Iodine,  all  the  Aromatic  Oils,  Olco-resins,  and  Balsams, 
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aie  excreted,  as  such,  or  as  their  products,  along  with  an  in- 
creased flow  of  mucus ;  and  most  of  these,  especially  the 
aromatic  substances,  have  an  antiseptic,  deodorant,  and  dis- 
infectant eii'ect  on  the  secretion,  and  on  the  surface  fi-om  which 
they  are  given  off.  They  may  be  classed  as  the  Disinfectant 
expectorants.  The  water  of  the  bronchial  mucus  is  increased 
in  almost  every  instance  of  increased  secretion,  but  specially  by 
Alkalies,  Iodine,  and  Antimony,  which  thus  possess  the 
valuable  property  of  increasing  the  liquidity  of  the  sputa. 
Lastly,  Acids  tend  to  diminish  the  amount  of  water,  and  thus 
the  total  amount  of  sputum,  i.e.  to  "  dry  up "  the  secretion. 
They  may  be  called  anti-expectorants. 

B.  Anti-spasmodics. — These  comprise  a  great  variety  of 
measures  which  have  the  common  effect,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  relaxing  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bronchi  and  the  dia- 
phragm. They  axe  :  (a)  the  various  depressants  of  the  respiratory 
branches  of  the  vagus  mentioned  above  (4a),  such  as  heat, 
Iodides,  Alkalies,  etc.  ifi)  The  depressants  of  the  other  afferent 
nerves  to  the  respiratory  centre  (5),  especially  warm  applica- 
tions to  the  chest  walls.  (7)  The  depressants  of  the  respiratory 
centre  itself  (6) — Alcohol,  Ether,  Chloroform,  Opium,  etc.  (5) 
The  direct  nervo-muscular  depressants — bronchial  (4  (f),  such  as 
Atropine,  Tobacco,  Amyl-nitrite,  etc. ;  and  parietal  (7),  Conium, 
etc.  All  these  substances  are  distinctly  depressant  or  sedative ; 
but  we  have  still  another  group  of  bronchial  antispasmodics  («), 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all,  viz.  some  of  the 
expectorants,  such  as  Ipecacuanha,  Senega,  and  Tobacco,  which 
after  momentarily  increasing  the  spasm,  cause  a  i-apid  and 
piofuse  flow  of  mucus  from  the  bronchial  wall,  thus  relie\-iiig 
the  fulness  of  the  vessels,  provoking  cough,  and  inducing 
expulsion' of  the  cause  of  the  spasm. 

c.  Respiratory  sedatives. — These  measui-es  deserve  a  special 
name.  The  depressants  of  the  afferent  branches  of  the  vagus  to 
the  brain,  such  as  Opium,  Ether,  Chloroform,  etc.,  not  only  act  as 
antispasmodics  and  muscular  depressants,  i.e.  prevent  bronchial 
spasm,  widen  the  tubes,  and  arrest  cough,  but  also  prevent  or 
relieve  pain  and  other  distressing  sensations  refeiTed  to  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  most  rational  kind  of  pulmonary 
sedatives,  however,  are  the  expectorants  above  enumerated, 
in  cases  where  the  cause  of  the  distress  can  be  removed.  A 
combination  of  the  two  classes  will  manifestly  answer  best  in 
most  instances. 

III.    Pathologicll  Relations. 

The  disorders  and  diseases  of  this  system  fall  readily  into 
two  great  classes,  according  as  they  affect  (1)       raspu  alory 
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tlement  [the  red  corpuscle)  and  its  circulation,  or  (2)  the  nervo' 

mu-seular  apparatus,  including  the  lungs  and  air  pa.5sages,  the 
respiratory  centi-e,  and  the  afferent  and  efferent  channels  of 
communication.  The  first  class  were  discussed  in  chapters  viii. 
and  ix. ;  the  second  will  now  be  briefly  noticed. 

Circulatory,  inflammatory,  and  degenerative  changes  com- 
prise a  large  part  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  such 
as  bronchitis,  pulmonary  congestion,  emphysema,  and  pleurisy, 
to  which  must  be  added  new  growths,  whilst  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis  occupy  an  intermediate  position.  Whatever  their 
pathological  nature,  these  diseases  produce  certain  well-marked 
anatomical  changes  in  the  parts.  The  passages  may  prove  to 
be  obstructed,  or  actually  occluded,  by  swelling  of  their 
mucosa,  and  by  various  products,  such  as  mucus,  pus,  blood,  or 
debris,  which  may  be  retained,  inspissated,  or  possibly  decom- 
posed, thus  irritating  the  nerves  and  vessels.  Some  of  the 
brQnchia  may  be  entirely  blocked,  with  coUapse  or  consolida- 
tion of  the  corresponding  lobules,  and  disturbance  of  the  air 
pressure  (emphysema)  and  blood  pressure  (hyperaemia)  in  the 
parts  around.  Portions  of  the  lungs  may  be  found  either  con- 
solidated by  pneumonia,  or  compressed  by  pleurisy,  airless  and 
functionless.  Tracts  of  various  size  are  frequently  entirely 
destroyed  by  phthisis  or  gangrene.  Hasmorrhage  may  occur  in 
the  alveoli  or  passages.  The  right  heart  frequently  proves  to 
be  secondarily  enlarged,  from  distm-bance  of  the  venous  cir- 
culation; the  viscera  congested;  and  the  serous  cavities  and 
extremities  dropsical. 

Whilst  many  of  these  anatomical  changes  are  fortimately 
remediable,  others  ^.re  not  so,  and  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner 
can  only  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  their  sjonptoms,  or,  more 
correctly,  their  effects.  Amongst  these,  disturbances  of  re- 
spiration, spasm,  cough,  expectoration,  vomiting,  and  pain, 
alone  require  to  be  briefly  noticed  here. 

Byspncea  is  a  natural  effort  to  increase  oxygenation,  and 
is  due  to  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre  in  two  distinct 
ways,  viz.  (1)  by  the  imperfectly  oxygenated  blood  circulating 
within  it,  and  (2)  by  exaggeration  of  the  impressions  coming 
from  the  air  passages  and  lungs.  Obviously  these  two  sets  of 
causes  are  usually  combined,  since  such  anatomical  changes  a« 
have  been  mentioned,  interfere  at  the  same  time  with  the  proper 
contact  of  the  air  and  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  irritate  the  pul- 
monary branches  of  the  vagus.  As  a  rule,  dyspnoea  is  effective 
and  highly  beneficial ;  but  unfortunately,  if  it  fail  to  give 
relief,  it  tends  to  aggravate  the  distress. 

Spasmodic  dyspnoea,  commonly  called  "  asthma,"  is  referable 
to  sudden  intermittent  irritation  of  the  vagus  or  centre. 
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Powerful  reflex  respiratoiy  impulses  are  tlius  generated,  and 
pass  out  to  the  bronchial  muscles  and  the  diaphragm,  -w-hich 
are  spasmodically  contracted,  interfering  with  the  entrance  of 
air. 

Cough  is  essentially  a  physiological  act,  in  itself  highly 
beneficial,  which  may  require  to  be  encoimigcd  and  increased. 
Much  more  commonly,  however,  it  is  excessive,  and  becomes 
one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  demanding  relief  in  disease 
of  the  chest.  Expectoration  may  also  be  considered  physio- 
logical within  certain  limits,  but  will  require  to  be  modified 
therapeutically  when  the  quantity  of  the  sputa  is  either  ex- 
cessive or  deficient,  or  the  quality  rendered  morbid  by  inspis- 
sation  or  decomposition.  Vomiting  is  closely  associated  with 
cough  and  expectoration,  which  is  not  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, the  two  acts  and  their  mechanisms  "being  nearly  allied 
to  each  other,  as  we  saw  in  chapter  iv. 

Pains,  and  sensations  of  irritation,  tickling,  necessity  to  cough, 
"  want  of  breath,"  tightness,  oppression,  suifocation,  etc.,  are 
always  exceedingly  distressing ;  and,  as  they  are  among  the 
chief  complaints  of  patients,  demand  relief  if  it  can  be  afforded. 

IV.    Natural  Recovery. 

Nature's  method  of  meeting  an  extraordinary  or  otherwise 
morbid  influence  by  destroying  or  removing  it,  is  well  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  respiratory  system.  Coughing  and  sneezing  are 
provisions  for  expelling  any  obstructing  or  irritating  mass  from 
the  ail-  passages  ;  and  although  apparently  but  of  httle  service 
in  preventing  the  most  serious  kinds  of  lung  disease,  they  may 
really  expel  infective  and  other  causes  of  morbid  change  much 
more  frequently  than  we  suspect,  just  as  they  guard  the  nose 
and  the  glottis  from  mechanically  initant  particles. 

The  second  great  natural  method  of  rehef  which  is  seen 
at  work  in  this  system  is  reaction  or  counter-action.  The  respira- 
tory muscles  respond  to  an  obstruction  in  the  passages  by  such 
an  increase  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  their  contraction  as 
wiU  negative  its  action,  and  after  a  time  they  become  hyper- 
trophied  if  the  obstruction  persist.  Dyspnoea  or  (better) 
hyperpnoea,  is  the  result,  a  large  reserve  of  muscular  force  and 
an  almost  unlimited  power  of  hypertrophy  sufficiently  compen- 
sating for  the  diminished  size  of  the  aii-  passages  and  air  cmTent, 
by  increasing  the  depth  and  the  frequency  of  breathing.  The 
same  principle  is  at  work  in  the  catarrh,  that  is  the  hjTperajmia 
and  secretion,  set  up  in  the  air  passages  or  lungs  on  the  en- 
trance of  a  foreign  body  ;  the  mucous,  serous,  or  even  purulent 
discharge  (all  evidences  of  different  degrees  ol  roactiou)  being 
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essentially  intended  to  counteract  the  irritant,  as  well  as  to 
carry  it  off  and  repair  the  damage  it  may  have  wi-ought. 

The  third  natural  provision  against  a  morbid  influence  is 
the  removal  of  its  effects,  whether  the  influence  itself  have  been 
removed  or  antagonised,  or  not.  Thus  excessive  secretions  or 
other  products  of  disease,  which  may  in  turn  cause  fresh  obstruc- 
tion of  the  passages,  are  removed  by  cough,  expectoration,  and 
vomiting ;  and  the  venosity  of  the  blood  which  they  cause  is 
dispelled  by  hyperpnoea.  Even  spasm  of  the  bronchi  probably 
never  causes  death,  because  removed  by  the  carbonic  acid  which 
accumulates  in  the  blood  in  the  second  stage  of  asphyxia. 
Haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  or  nose  frequently  comes  to  the 
relief  of  over-distended  veins,  and  removes  the  most  urgent 
symptoms. 

Vicarious  action  is  yet  another  method  of  natural  relief, 
of  which  abundant  advantage  is  taken  in  respiratory  disease  ; 
extraordinary  muscles  being  called  into  play  in  hyperpnoea,  the 
healthy  parts  of  the  pulmonfiry  substance  taking  on  increased 
function,  and  the  skin  and  kidneys  doubtless  becoming  more 
active  as  excretory  organs. 

In  these  several  ways  nature  will  frequently  afford  relief  of 
respiratory  disorders  and  diseases,  whilst  the  cause  of  them  is 
still  at  work,  by  removing  or  coimteracting  it  and  its  effects. 
If  she  fail,  and  disease  is  established,  recovery  may  still  follow 
artificial  treatment,  the  proper  province  of  which  is  thus  to  assist, 
not  to  compel,  much  less  to  thwart  nature.  Even  if  organic 
changes  have  occurred,  recovery  may  bo  effected  by  repair,  as 
we  see  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

V.    Rational  Treatment. 

The  treatment  of  respiratory  disorders  if  it  is  to  be  thoroughly 
rational,  must  be  founded  upon  the  considerations  given  in  the 
four  preceding  sections.  The  student  will  understand  that  the 
>;reatment  of  the  disease  on  which  these  disorders  depend  must 
be  conducted  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  we  are  here  concerned 
only  with  symptoms. 

Byspncea. — The  phenomena  of  dyspnoea  strongly  indicate 
the  necessity  of  providing,  by  every  possible  means,  for 
increased  freedom  and  force  of  respiration— of  assisting  hyper- 
pnoea by  admitting  as  much  aia-  as  possible  into  the  chest. 
The  air  must  be  pure  and  mild,  that  is,  abundant,  fi-esh,  waim, 
and  moist.  The  muscles  of  respiration  must  be  tree  to  act  upon 
the  chest,  and  every  available  muscle  of  extraordinary  rcspii'ation 
must  be  relieved  from  other  employment  and  ready  to  be  called 
into  use :  the  shoulders  must  bo  raised,  the  chest  freed  fi-om 
restraint  and  weight,  in  front,  behind,  and  especially  below  (by 
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adopting  the  sitting  posture),  and  the  arms  must  be  capable  d 
being  fixed,  if  necessary.  The  circulation  also  must  be  spared 
by  absolute  rest  and  other  measures. 

Medicinal  treatment  must  then  be  ordered,  the  first  end  to 
be  secured  beiug  the  rapid  clearance  of  the  respiratory  passages 
of  the  products  of  disease.  This  is  done  by  stimukting  the 
natural  provisions  for  relief,  namely  cough  and  expectoration^ 
by  means  of  expectorants.  The  cough  must  not  only  be 
induced  or  strengthened,  but  accompanied  by  a  more  profuse 
flow  of  watery  mucus,  so  as  to  facilitate  discharge  of  the  sputa. 
Fortunately,  most  expectorants  produce  the  second  effect  as 
well  as  the  fii'st ;  and  we  are  left  free  to  select  our  remedy, 
more  from  a  consideration  of  its  concomitant  effect  upon  the 
cii'culation,  i.e.  according  as  a  sedative  or  a  stimulant  effect  is 
desired.  Cardio- vascular  sedatives,  such  as  Antimony,  Ipecacu- 
anha, Iodides,  and  Alkalies,  or  a  combination  of  these,  will  be 
prefeiTed  as  expectorants  in  the  first  stage  of  inflammatory 
obstruction  of  the  passages  [acute  bronchitis),  salines  beiag 
specially  valuable  as  liquefying  the  mucus  ;  whilst  stimulants, 
such  as  Ammonia,  Scilla,  and  the  large  Aromatic  group,  will  be 
indicated  at  a  later  stage  when  the  heart  thi-eatend  to  fail,  or  at 
any  period  in  weak  subjects.  The  Aromatics,  such  as  Camphor, 
the  Balsams  of  Benzoin,  Tolu  and  Peru,  Ammoniacum  and 
Turpentine,  also  act  as  disinfectants,  if  the  products  have  be- 
come purulent  and  tend  to  decompose.  In  every  instance  the 
value  of  warm  liquid  food  must  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Emetics  may  be  employed  to  empty  the  respiratory  passages 
when  blocked  by  a  comparatively  large  and  solid  mass,  such  as 
a  croupous  membrane ;  to  empty  dilated  bronchial  tubes  when 
these  and  the  lung  tissue  have  lost  their  elasticity  from  age 
and  debUity ;  and  occasionally,  when  the  necessary  cough  can  no 
longer  be  induced  on  account  of  extreme  weakness,  and  asphyxia 
is  threatening.  In  the  last-named  case  much  danger  attends 
such  a  depressing  method  of  treatment ;  and  in  every  instance 
comparatively  mild  and  yet  certain  emetics  must  be  selected 
for  respiratory  purposes,  such  as  Ipecacuanha  and  Carbonate  of 
Ammonium,  or  Sulphate  of  Zinc  if  these  fail. 

Posture  is  frequently  of  value  in  emptying  the  bronchi,  or 
cavities  communicating  with  them,  of  pus  and  other  products. 
The  body  may  sometimes  bo  even  inverted  with  success. 

If  asphyxia  occur,  artificial  respiration  must  be  carried  out. 

Dyspnoea  may  also  be  relieved  by  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
or  by  its  diversion  from  the  thorax  into  the  abdominal  vessels, 
where  its  volume  can  be  reduced  by  a  free  purge.  This 
sometimes  affords  great  relief  at  the  commencement  of 
acute  bronchitis.     Diaphoretics  and  diui'eties  are  valuable 
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under  similar  circumstances.  But  instead  of  reducing  tho 
volume  of  blood,  or  in  addition  to  tliis  means,  we  may  prevent 
its  accumulation  in  the  lungs  and  right  side  of  the  heart  by- 
stimulant  measures.  Thus  Carbonate  of  Ammonium  not  only  sti- 
mulates  the  nerves  and  glands  of  the  bronchial  mucosa,  liquefies 
the  secretion,  and  sti-engthens  the  respiratory  centre,  but  is  a 
powerful  cardio-vascular  stimulant,  aiding  the  ventricular 
contractions,  emptying  the  veins,  and  filling  the  arteries. 
Other  circulatory  stimulants  which  may  not  possess  expectorant 
action  are  so  far  also  indicated  in  respiratory  distress,  such  as 
applications  of  mustard  to  the  chest- wall  and  wann  alcoholic 
drinks. 

In  dyspnoea  from  consolidation  of  the  lung  in  acute 
pneumonia,  i.e.  fi-om  diminished  respiratory  area,  the  plan  of 
treatment  must  be  considerably  modified.  Here  there  is 
neither  lack  of  air  nor  lack  of  blood :  only  they  cannot  come 
into  mutual  contact.  The  respiratory  rate  is  greatly  accelerated, 
and  the  air  thus  constantly  changed ;  the  cardiac  rhythm  is 
also  accelerated,  and  the  blood  thus  constantly  renewed.  The 
therapeutist  appreciates  this  natural  provision,  and  directs  his 
measures  to  the  support  of  the  powers  thus  severely  taxed :  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and,  most  an- 
xiously of  all,  to  sustain  the  heart,  by  failure  of  which  death  is 
inost  likely  to  occur.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  strength  is  spared 
in  every  way,  food  is  to  be  fi-eely  given  with  Alcohol,  SciUa, 
Ammonia,  and  Digitalis;  the  atmosphere  maintained  as  pure 
and  fresh  as  possible ;  and  the  accompanying  fever,  which  is 
attended  by  cardiac  depression,  steadily  combated  by  suitable 
non-depressing  measures. 

Dijspnaa  with  spasm  is  so  far  to  be  treated  on  the  same 
prmciples  as  other  forms  of  obstructive  dyspncea,  but  the 
spasmodic  element  must  be  separately  considered.  Practically, 
by  far  the  most  rapid  and  powerful  antispasmodics  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  certam  expectorants,  including  Tobacco,  Ipeca- 
cuanha, etc.,  which  provoke  greater  spasm,  violent  cough,  and 
profuse  watery  secretion,  thus  instantly  clearing  the  passages 
and  relaxmg  the  raucous  membrane.  A  milder  and  equally 
rational  class  of  antispasmodics  to  be  employed  in  asthma  are 
the  direct  depressants  of  the  nervo-muscular  structures  of  the 
bronchi,  the  chief  of  which  are  BeUadonna,  Hyoscyamus 
btramomum  and  their  Alkaloids,  Tobacco,  and  Lobelia,  whether 
m  solution  or  in  the  form  of  smoke.  Conium  is  much  less 
usetul.  Moist  warm  air  or  steam  may  be  of  great  service  as 
the  only  available  remedy.  Opium,  Chloral,  Cannabis  Indica 
ind  other  narcotics,  will  frequently  relieve  spasm,  hut  such 
powerful  respiratory  depressants  are  highly  obiectionable  in 
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threiitening  asphjTcia.  Nitrite  of  Amyl  maj'  instantly  give 
relief,  but  the  spasm  may  as  quickly  return  ;  Nitre  fumes  suit 
some  cases.  Small  doses  of  Spirit  of  Ether  or  Chloroform  in 
solution  are  frequently  most  valuable,  because  so  rapidly  diffu- 
sible; and  a  mixture  of  Ammonia,  Carbonate  of  Ammonium, 
Spirit  of  Ether,  and  Aromatics  is  one  of  tlie  best  combinations 
for  general  use. 

Cough  has  been  already  referred  to  as  far  as  it  is  to  be 
encouraged,  for  the  relief  of  movable  obstruction  and  dyspnoea. 
When  it  is  not  only  itieffectual  but  harmful,  for  instance  when 
due  to  swelling,  morbid  growths,  or  purely  nervous  causes,  it 
demands  immediate  relief.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too  much 
insisted  on  that  the  tendency  of  young  practitioners  is  towards 
an  abuse  of  this  class  of  remedies,  by  prescribing  them  in  a 
routine  fashion  for  every  case  of  cough,  irrespective  of  its 
cause.  Narcotics  are  powerful  depressants  of  the  respii-atoiy 
centre,  as  well  as  of  many  other  organs,  including  the  heart ; 
and,  which  is  of  equal  consequence,  they  interfere  with  the 
reflection  which  originates  useful  cough  and  increased  breathing, 
and  ultimately  aggravate  the  condition  which  they  temporarily 
relieve.  It  is  "only  when  the  cause  of  cough  cannot  be  removed, 
that  the  irritability  of  the  nervo-muscular  apparatus  may  be 
safely  reduced  by  respiratory  sedatives,  such  as  Opium,  Chloro- 
foi-m.  Ether  and  Chloral,  Alcohol  and  Conium,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, although  warm  moist  air,  warm  Hquid  food,  poultices 
to  the  chest,  and  acids  or  demulcents  for  the  throat  will  often 
suffice  to  give  relief.  Several  of  these  measures  may  be 
topically  employed  by  insufflation,  inlialation,  g-argling,  or 
direct  application ;  and  when  given  internally  they  are  advan- 
tageously combined  with  expectorants,  wliich  shall  remove  any 
movable  irritant  from  the  passages.  When  all  but  powerful 
opiates  have  failed  to,  arrest  protracted  fits  of  coughing,  as  in 
phthisis,  frequent  small  meals  of  warm  liquid  nutritious  food, 
night  as  well  as  day,  or  pm-e  alcoholic  stimulants,  wiU  often 
give  great  relief.  When  the  sputa  are  excessive,  anti-expec- 
torant measures  may  be  demanded,  and  wiU  consist  in  a  fi-esh 
bracing  atmosphere,  dry  simple  food,  the  avoidance  of  alcohol, 
and  the    exhibition  of  Acids,  Bitters,   and  probably  Iron 

internally.  ,  ,    .     4.  j 

Eamorrhage  from  the  respiratory  organs  must  be  treated  ou 
general  principles.  Rest  must  be  secured  not  only  by  bodily 
quiet  but  by  the  reduction  of  the  movements  of  the  lungs  to  a 
miniiiium,  by  strapping  the  chest  locally  and  recommending 
voluntary  restraint  of  respiration  and  cough. 

Fain  and  the  other  forms  of  distress  in  connection  with  this 
system  are  easily  arrested  by  direct  respiratory  sedatives,  such 
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as  Opium,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  not  without  considerable 
risk.  The  greatest  disciimination  must,  therefore,  be  exercised 
in  having  recoui'se  to  these  remedies,  and  the  routine  ude  of 
them  is  to  be  deprecated.  Indirect  measures,  inchiding  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  distress,  and  external  applications  to  the 
chest,  are  alone  to  be  employed  if  possible. 


Substances  "wiuch  act  upon  the  Eespiratory  System. 


Stimulants  op 
Eespiratort 
Centbe. 


Stimulant 
(Circulatory) 
Expectorants. 


Camphora  (at 

first ) 
Belladonna 
Stramoninm 
Hyoscyamus 
Strychninn 
Tabacum(briefly) 
Quebraclio 
Acid.  Hvclrocy- 

DU.  (briefly) 
Pby  sostigma 

(briefly) 
Ammonia 
Alcobol  (briefly) 
MVaev  „ 
Cbloroformum,, 
Antimonium  „ 
Ipecacuauba  ,, 


Scilla 
Senega 
Ammoniaa  Liquor 
Ammouii  Cai  b. 

Cblor. 
Strychnina 
Alcobol 
All  AromatioB 


Depressants  op 
Respiratory 
Centre. 


Sedative 

(C'RCULATORY) 

Expectorants. 


Antimonium 
Bromides 
Campbora  (at 

last) 
Belladonna  (at 

last) 
Stramonium  „ 
Hyoscyamus  „ 
Lobelia 

TabLicuin(cbiofly) 
Cbloial  Uydras 
Acid.  Hydrocy- 
anic, (cbielly) 
Aconitum 
Pby  sostigma 
Conium 
Opium 
Verotriiia 


Antimonium 

Ipew.cuanha 

Apomorpbine 

Alkalies 

Iodides 

Tabacum 


Saline 
expectoilants. 


IPotassii  lodidunj 
„  Bicarb. 
,j  Citras 

Sodii  Bicarb. 

1    ,,  Cbloridum 

i 


Antiseptic 
Expectorants. 


lodnm 

Sulphur 

Benzoinum 

Styras 

Campbora 

Cubeba 

Oleum  Terebin- 

tbinEe 
EucaljTotus 
Creasotum 
Acidum  Carboli- 

cum 
Pix  Liquida 
Copaiba 

Balsam.  Toluta- 

num 
Balsam.  Peruvi- 

nnum 
Myrrba 
Ammoniacum 
Anisi  Oleum 
And  other  Aro- 
matic Oils 


Eespiratory 
Sedatives. 


Belladonna 
Stramoninm 
Hyoscyamus 
Oleum  Terebin 

tbinoe 
Cannabis  Indies 
Quebracho 
Amyl  Niliis 
Acid.  Hydrocy- 

I)il. 

.ailtbyl  lodiduuj 
Opium 


Anti- 
Expectorants. 


Opium 
A.  ids 
r  errum 


Anti- 
spasmodics. 


Auiyl  Nitris 
Conium 

Potassii  lodidum 

Belladonna 

Stra,monium 

Hyoscyamus 

LobeUa 

Tabacum 

Potassii  Nitraa 

Opium 

Cbloroformuro 
.ffitber. 
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■   CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  therapeutical  relations  of  the  nervous  system  axe  m 
extensive  as  those  of  the  whole  hody  itself.  Pain,  for  example, 
is  constantly  associated  with  local  disease,  and  many  of  the 
most  distressing  diseases  of  the  viscera  are  disturbances  of 
nervous  mechanisms.  Here  we  must  confine  ourselves  chiefly 
to  the  therapeutical  relations  of  the  higher  nervous  centres, 
representing  sensation,  consciousness,  and  voluntary  motion, 
especially  to  the  means  by  which  we  may  relieve  pain  in 
general,  produce  unconsciousness,  and  induce  sleep.  The 
student  must  also  clearly  understand  that  we  are  approaching 
the  therapeutics  of  the  nervous  system  from  the  physiological 
side,  i.e.  the  treatment  of  symptoms,  only.  The  treatment 
of  the  pathological  processes,  such  as  hsemorrhage,  degeneration, 
syphilis,  which  constitute  these  diseases  and  cause  these 
symptoms,  is  another  and  even  more  important  pai-t  of  the 
management  of  this  class  of  cases,  and  one  which  falls  under 
other  heads. 

L    Physiological  Relations. 

Nervous  tissue  is  a  kind  of  protoplasm  with  highly  spicial- 
ised  properties,  which  may  be  resolved  into  the  one  great 
property  of  displapng  or  discharging  force  when  brought  into 
contact  with  certain  influences.  We  name  this  property 
irritability  ;  the  influence  which  calls  it  forth,  an  irritant  ;  the 
act  of  calling  it  forth,  irritation.  If  the  efllect  be  the  display  of 
more  force  than  ordinary,  we  speak  of  the  influence  as  a 
stimulant,  and  of  the  act  or  result  as  stimulation.  If  the  effect 
of  irritation  be  the  display  of  less  force  than  ordinaiy,  we  say 
there  has  been  depression — that  the  influence  is  a  depressant 
Much  discussion  is  still  going  on  as  to  the  nature  of  irritation, 
stimulation,  and  depression,  but  the  points  just  Indicated  aie 
clear  enough  for  our  present  purpose. 

Plan  0/  the  Nervous  System. — The  nervous  system,  though 
forming  one  continuous  mass  of  nervous  tissue,  is  built  up  of  a 
number  of  centres,  which  are  connected  with  an  irritable  swface, 
and  with  the  organs  of  force.  An  impression  made  on  the  sur- 
face by  an  irritant  is  conveyed  by  an  afferent  nerve,  or  tract,  to 
the  centre ;  effects  there  some  change  upon  the  protoplasm ;  and 
either  remains  as  potential  energy,  or  flows  out  again  tli  rough 
afferent  tracts  and  nerves,  as  an  impulse,  to  the  organs  of  f  >rce — 
the  muscles,  glands,  vessels,  etc.  This  process  is  spoken  of  as 
reflex  action.     Nervous  substance  is,  however,  not  i.iraply 
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irritable,  or  capable  of  being  brought  into  action  by  an  im- 
pression  from  without.  It  can  also  originate  action.  It  is 
automatic  as  weU  as  reflective.  The  automatic  action  of.  the 
hio-her  centres  is  the  basis  of  the  emotions,  of  the  intellect,  and 
a)f°the  wlU,  and  is  continuaUy  modifying  the  impulses  flowing 
out  of  the  reflex  centres,  and  vice  versa,  by  means  of  connecting 
fibres  or  tracts.  In  the  same  way  the  viscera,  such  as  the 
heart,  are  innervated  by  automatic  centres  in  the  meduUa  or 
cord,  and  these  are  constantly  influenced  by  impressions 
reaching  them  from  all  sides.  The  highest  centres  are  m  the 
convolutions;  the  simple  automatic  and  reflex  centres  in  the  basal 
ganglia,  cerebellum,  medulla,  and  cord,  the  whole  constituting 
a  series  of  successive  centres,  the  central  nervous  system,  joined 
to  each  other  by  tracts  which  associate  or  co-ordinate  the  im- 
pulses, whilst  the  ouT;l}'ing  systems  of  ganglia,  chiefly  automatic 
in  their  action,  are  called  the  sympathetic. 

Now  we  find,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  action  of  diniga 
and  other  remedies  on  the  nervous  system,  that  certain  of 
them  affect  one  centre,  some  another ;  some  afferent  parts,  others 
efferent  or  motor  parts ;  that  some  drugs  affect  the  lower 
centres  only,  some  the  centres  of  emotion  and  intelligence  only ; 
and  that  others  again  interfere  chiefiy  with  the  co-ordinating 
mechanism.  We  must  therefore  attempt  to  arrange  the  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  on  something  like  a  definite  plan,  before 
we  can  comprehend  the  action  of  drugs  upon  it. 

Flan  of  the  Nervous  Si/stem. 

1.  The  terminal  irritable  apparatus,  on  the  surface  ol 

the  body,  and  in  the  organs. 
II.  The  afferent  nerves. 

III.  The  posterior  cornua  of  the  cord. 

IV.  The  convolutions. 

V.  The  basal  ganglia  and  cerebellum. 

VI.  The  medulla  oblongata. 

VII.  The  antero-lateral  tracts  and  anterior  cornua  of  the 

cord. 

VIII.  The  co-ordinating  fibres  between  the  different  centres, 
especially  in  the  cord,  where  they  form  definite 
columns. 

If  we  were  to  add  to  this  plan,  we  might  put  in  the  viscei^i 
with  their  nerves.  These  we  have  relegated  to  other  chapters  ; 
and  all  that  need  bo  indicated  at  present  is  that  most  of  the 
viscera  are  governed  by  centres  in  the  medulla,  cord,  or  cere- 
brum, an  arrangement  which  is  partly  reflex  ;  that  the  efferent 
Qorves  between  the  centres  and  the  viscera  are  intimately  con- 
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nocted  with  the  sympathetic  chain  ;  and  that  the  viscera  have 
abo  intiinsic  ganglia,  by  which  their  automatic  action  is  chiefly 
carried  on. 

Sensation. — Sensation  is  a  cerebral  state,  referable  to  an 
impression  received  through  an  afferent  nerve.  This  generally 
originates  at  the  periphery,  more  rarely  in  the  afferent  nerve 
or  tract,  but  is  in  every  case  refen-ed  to  the  periphery.  In  this 
way  an  impression  (peripheral)  becomes  a  sensation  (cerebral), 
and  a  sensation  in  tm-n  may  or  may  not  travel  onwards  into  a 
still  higher  part  of  the  cerebrum,  where  it  becomes  a  perception, 
a  part  of  consciousness,  a  mental  act.  Of  the  various  percep- 
tions, common  sensibilitj''  alone  demands  special  notice  here.  The 
tissues  and  organs  in  health  are  sensitive,  but  not  the  seat  of 
actual  sensations.  Very  slight  disturbance,  however,  is  suffi- 
cient to  arouse  perception  or  consciousness  of  the  condition 
of  the  organs,  of  which  pain  is  an  example,  and  we  therefore 
assume  the  constant  existence  of  a  quiescent  sense,  called 
cainnion  sensibility. 

Motion. — All  movement  may  be  said  to  originate  as  an 
impulse  in  a  nervous  centre,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  muscles 
or  muscular  organs  by  efferent  or  motor  nerves.  Thus  an 
impulse  arising  in  the  automatic  action  of  the  cerebral  cells 
travels  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  centres  ;  here  it  joins  the 
reflex  impulse,  proceeding  by  reflexion  fi-om  these  centres; 
and  the  mixed  impulse  courses  through  the  motor  nerves  to 
a  special  terminal  apparatus,  say  in  a  muscle,  by  which  the 
motor  nerve  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  organ.  J  ust  as 
a  perception  in  the  cerebrum  may  be  referable  to  a  condition  of 
any  part  of  the  aiierent  or  sensory  side  of  the_  nervous  system, 
so  muscular  contraction  may  be  produced  by  stimulation  of  any 
part  of  the  efferent  or  motor  side,  from  the  convolutions  to 
the  muscle  itself ;  and  what  is  of  special  interest  to  the  thera- 
peutist, it  frequently  originates,  whoUy  or  in  part,  in  stimulation 
of  some  part  of  the  sensory  side,  reflected  thi-ough  the 
centres. 

Cojisciousncss.—ThxB  in  a  purely  mental  state,  partly  con- 
sisting of  perceptions,  and  partly  inseparably  associated  with 
the  emotions,  the  intellect,  and  the  will.  Consciousness 
depends  on  the  perfectness  of  the  whole  sensory  apparatus, 
but  fiom  a  practical  point  of  view  it  may  be  considered  to 
reside  in  the  cerebral  part  of  the  same,  i.e.  in  the  convolutions, 
where  it  is  readily  reached  by  the  therapeutist. 

Sleep. — We  cannot  account  perfectly  for  natural  sleep,  but 
we  are  probably  right  in  associating  it  with  diminished  meta- 
bolism of  grey  "matter,  whether  due  to  deficient  blood  supply, 
to  impaired  quality  of  blood  or  to  the  moleculiir  inactivity  ol 
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the  tissues  follovtdng  exliaustion.  Sleep  bears  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  work,  food,  and  the  time  of  the  day,  and  brinq;s  rest  and 
tefreshment  to  the  exhausted  system. 

II.  Pharmacodynamics. 

men  we  come  to  consider  how  far  the  nervous  system  is 
under  our  influence,  we  enter  upon  a  field  of  enormous  propor- 
tions, of  which  we  can  take  but  a  few  examples. 

1.  Sensation. — We  have  a  remarkable  power  over  both  common 
sensibility  and  the  special  senses,  increasing  or  diminishing 
their  activity  at  our  pleasure,  by  means  respectively  of  local 
stimulants  and  local  ancesthetics. 

a.  Local  stimulants. — This  name  is  given  t<j  a  great  and 
mixed  group  of  agents,  which  increase  common  sensibility  or 
common  sensation  so  much  as  to  cause  pain.  The  majority  of 
them  act  directly  upon  the  nerve  fibrils  in  the  tissues,  such  as 
exta-eme  heat,  extreme  cold  (for  a  time),  faradic  electricity,  and 
many  drugs,  including :  Iodine  and  Bromine ;  Alcohol,  Ether, 
and  Chloroform,  when  the  vapour  is  confined ;  Carbolic  Acid  and 
Creasote,  volatile  oils,  e.g.  Tm-pentine,  Cajuput,  Menthol, 
Thymol  ;  acrid  essential  oils,  e.g.  Mustard  and  Mezereon;  and 
Cantharides  in  the  fii'st  stage.  Mineral  Acids  and  Ammonia; 
MetalHc  salts,  such  as  those  of  Silver,  Lead,  Zinc,  Antimony] 
filercury,  Arsenic,  and  Copper  also  stimulate  the  nerves  and 
cause  severe  pain,  but  only  when  supplied  in  sufficient  strength 
to  interfere  markedly  with  the  vessels  and  protoplasm  of  the 
pai-t  as  caustics  or  astringents.  Possibly  some  local  stimulants 
act  _  primarily  upon  the  vessels,  and  many  of  them  no  doubt 
excite  the  circulation  as  well  as  the  nerves.  It  must 
be  carefully  noted  that  the  effect  of  local  irritation  on  thd 
sensory  apparatus  is  really  a  central  one.  The  sensation  of 
pam,  although  it  may  be  refeiTcd  to  the  periphery,  is  a  cerebral 
state.  It  therefore  affords  us  a  means  of  rousing  the  highest 
centres.  What  is  even  more  important  therapeutically"  the 
whole  of  the  impression  conveyed  from  the  irritated  spot  does 
not  become  converted  into  a  painful  sensation  or  act  of  con- 
sciousness. A  portion  of  H,  whilst  traversing  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  and  medulla.iy  centres  en  route,  disturbs  these 
and  causes  reflex  impulses,  which  rouse  the  muscles  and  viscera 
In  this  way  sensory,  and  especiaUy  painful  impressions  are 
powerful  and  readily  available  means  of  stimulatmo-  not 
only  consciousness  but  the  cardiac,  vaso-motor,  and  relpira- 
toiy  centres  and  through  them  the  great  viscera  themselves 
lhu8  the  cold  douche  produces  a  sensation  of  cold  referred  to 
the  part,  rouses  consciousness,  and  so  excites  the  respiratory 
2  1—8 
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centre  as  to  cause  the  gasping  movements  of  breathing  familial 
under  the  circumstances.  In  other  words,  local  stimulants  may 
become  powerful  general  sixmuUmts. 

b.  Local  Anaesthetics.— Pursuing  an  exactly  opposite  line  of 
action,  we  can  readily  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  origins  of 
nerves  until  their  power  of  receiving  impressions  is  lost :  and 
thus  remove  sensations  by  preventing-  the  very  contact  of  the 
influence  with  the  nervous  system.    The  measures  which  have 
this  effect  are  called  local  anaesthetics  [av,  without,  and  aicreria-is, 
sensibility),   or,   if   pain   be   relieved,   local   anodynes  [av, 
without,  and  oZvvt),  pain).    Some  of  these  agents  directly  depress 
the  nerve  fibrils,  sucli  as  Belladonna,  Aconite,  Cocaine,  and 
Opium ;  also  Ether,  Alcohol,  Chlorof  onn,  Carbolic  Acid,  Volatile 
Oils,  and  Cantharides,  when  their  application  is  prolonged. 
Moderate  cold,  especially  such  as  is  induced  by  evaporation,  is 
decidedly  anesthetic ;  and  Ether,  Spii-its,  Acetic  Acid,  Water,  and 
various  Saline  solutions,  e.g.  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium,  possess 
this  property.     Prolonged  or  extreme  cold  directly  reduces  the 
functions  of  the  nerves,  causing  first  nimibness,  and  then  absolute 
ansesthesia.     Warmth   reduces,  and  extreme  heat  destroys, 
the  irritability  of  the  nerves.     Other  anodjmes  act  pai-tly 
or  wholly  through  the  vessels.    Thus  moderate  heat  relieves 
pain  partly  by  dilating  and  relieving  the  blood  vessels,  and  by 
increasing  the  blood -supply,  the  osmosis,  and  the  migration  of 
corpuscles  in  the  tissVLes— an  eii'ect  which  is  assisted  by  moisture, 
as  familiarly  seen  in  poultices.    Cold  partly  acts  by  reducing 
excessive  blood  supply.     The  galvanic  form  of  _  electncity 
often  removes  pain  very  quickly,  probably  by  acting  on  the 
nerves,  muscles,  vessels,  and  even  the  metaboKsm  of  the 

part.  . 

The  influence  of  local  ana?sthetics  and  anodjTies  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  sensorium.  With,  the  arrest  of  sensation,  the 
whole  brain  passes  into  a  state  of  rest,  and  sleep  readily  occurs. 
The  in-travelling  impressions  being  reduced  m  strength,  the 
spinal  and  medullary  centres  through  which  they  pass,  or  into 
which  they  previously  radiated,  are  no  longer  excited,  and  the 
action  of  the  organs,  such  as  the  lungs  and  heart,  becomes  more 
automatic,  and,  as  a  rule,  but  not  invariably  more  quiet. 
Thus  as  with  local  irritants,  we  possess  in  local  anesthetics 
and  anodynes,  a  powerful  means  of  influencing  the  functions  of 
the  highest  centres,  the  visceral  centres,  and  the  viscera  them- 
selves.    In  other  words,   local  sedatives  may  become  powerful 

general  sedatives.  ,  -      .  rri,„ 

c  All  these  measures  act  upon  the  peripheral  structures.  _  iHe 

trunks  of  the  afferent  nerves  may  also  be  affected  so  as  to  mtei-- 
fore  with  the  convection  of  the  impressions.    Opium,  and 
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possibly  other  drugs,  heat  and  cold,  electricity,  properly 
rei^ulated  prossmo,  and  section  or  stretching  of  the  nerves  are 
diiierent  means  of  removing  sensibility  or  at  least  pain. 

d.  The  sensitive  and  perceptive  centres  in  the  cerebrum  may 
be  the  seat  of  action  of  anaesthetics.  Amongst  the  substances 
possessing  this  effect  are  Opium,  Chloral,  Chloroform,  Ether, 
and  Cannabis  Indica,  consciousness  as  a  whole  being  affected  by 
these  measui-es,  which  ai-e  called  general  anaesthetics,  g-eneral 
anodynes,  or  narcotics — a  series  of  titles  which  will  be 
presently  noticed.  Lastly,  it  will  be  observed  that  certain  sub- 
stances, such  as  Opium,  arrest  the  afferent  impressions  at  every 
point — at  their  formation,  in  the  course  of  their  conduction,  and 
where  they  impinge  upon  the  sensorium,  that  is,  they  act  upon 
the  sensory  tract  fi-om  the  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

e.  The  special  senses  also  can  be  directly  influenced  by 
various  measures,  including  drugs.  Local  anaesthetics  reduce 
the  keenness  of  the  sense  of  touch.  Deafness  and  subjective 
noises  are  produced  by  Quinine,  Salicylic  Acid,  and  Alcohol. 
Santonin  causes  gTeen  vision.  Taste  is  excited  by  a  variety  of 
influences  which  we  have  already  studied ;  depressed  and 
peculiarly  disturbed  by  Aconite  and  other  alkaloids. 

2.  Motion. — Our  command  of  the  motor  side  of  the  nervous 
system  is  greater  uhan  our  influence  over  sensation,  for  the 
reason  that  motor  parts  can  be  arted  on  not  only  directly,  but 
also  reflexly  thiough  sensory  parts,  as  we  have  just  seen — local 
iiTitants  exciting  muscular  movements,  and  local  depressants 
aiTcsting  them. 

a.  Motor  stimulants  are  specially  interesting,  as  different 
drugs  act  on  different  parts  of  the  motor  apparatus  fiom  the 
cerebrum  to  the  muscles.  Alcohol,  in  moderate  doses,  increases 
the  activity  of  the  "motor"  convolutions,  and  so  probably  do 
Chloroform  and  Ether  for  a  very  short  time.  The  medulla,  as 
the  centre  of  the  respu-atory  movements,  is  excited  by 
Strychnine,  Ammonia,  Belladonna,  and  by  small  doses  of  Alcohol, 
Ether,  and  Chloroform.  The  anterior  cornua  of  the  coiil  (pro-' 
bably  in  association  with  the  posterior  cornua)  are  powerfully 
stimulated  by  Strychnine,  convulsions  being  readily  induced. 
Stimulation  of  the  motor  nerve  trunks  can  be  used  to  excite  the 
muscles  by  means  of  faradaic  electricity. 

Our  most  valuable  motor  stimulants,  however,  are  applied  to 
the  terminations  of  the  nerves,  the  terminal  apparatus,  and  the 
muscles  themselves,  in  the  form  of  local  motor  stimulants. 
Strychnine  acts  also  in  this  way.  Electricity  is  in  constant  use 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  fai-adaic,  occasionally  as  the  galvanic, 
current.  Passive  movements  of  the  limbs,  rubbing,  sham- 
pooing, and  doucliing,  by  rousing  the  local  circulation  and 
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metabolism,    ai'e   also   means  of   preserving  or  increasing 
muscular  nutrition  and  activity. 

b.  Motor  depressants  are  a  parallel  sciies  of  agents.  The 
motor  convolutions  are  disturbed,  depressed,  and  finally  com- 
pletely "  paralysed  "  by  large  doses  of  Alcohol,  Chloroform,  and 
Ether,  which  completely  arrest  all  volimtary  movements.  The 
motor  functions  of  the  medulla  are  so  powerfully  depressed  by 
Opium,  Chloral,  Aconite,  Conium,  Physostignia  and  large  doses 
of  Alcohol  and  Chloroform,  that  death  from  poisoning  by  these 
substances  occurs  in  this  way.  The  anterior  cornua  of  the  cord 
are  deincssed  by  Physostigma  and  other  loss  powerful  di-ugs, 
which  cause  paralysis  of  the  limbs  thiough  this  channel.  The 
same  efloct  is  produced  by  Conium  and  other  substances,  through 
depression  of  the  motor  nerves,  not  of  the  coid.  The  motor 
nerve-endings  are  remarkably  under  the  influence  of  Belladonna ; 
more,  however,  those  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  with  which 
we  are  not  at  present  -concerned.  Galvanism  is  the  most 
powerful  local  depressant  of  muscular  activity,  and  is  our  ordi- 
nary means  of  producing  this  'jii'fct  dii'cctly. 

c.  The  co-ordination  of  movements  is  peculiai-ly  interfered  with 
by  certain  drugs,  at  any  rate  by  Alcohol,  which  in  considerable 
doses  produces  staggering  gait,  distmbanco  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles with  double  vision,  thickness  of  speech,  and  awkwardness 
of  the  manual  movements. 

3.  Consciousness. — From  the  very  exalted  position  which  it 
occupies  in  the  system,  consciousness  is  peculiarly  amenable  to 
a  variety  of  influences  at  om-  command. 

a.  It  can  be  roused  by  powerful,  especially  by  painful  impres- 
sions :  for  instance,  the  cold  bath  or  douche ;  heat,  or  hot  appli- 
cations such  as  mustard  to  the  sm-face  ;  loud  sounds,  or  powerful 
odours.  Besides  these,  many  da  ngs  directly  excite  the  bram, 
the  cerebral  stimulants  and  deliriants,  such  as  Caffeine,  Cam- 
phor, Alcohol  and  Cliloroform  in  the  fii'st  stage;  Opium, 
Chloi  al,  and  Cannabis  Indica,  in  some  indi^'iduals  ;  Belladonna 
and  its  allies ;  Camphor,  SaHcylic  Acid ;  laughing  gas,  etc 

The  mental  faculties  are  readily  disordered  by  many  of  the 
same  measures  which  increase  consciousness,  leading  to 
lau"-hing,  crying,  brilliancy  of  the  imagination,  increase  of  the 
appetites,  confusion  of  the  intellect,  loss  of  control  of  the 
will  and  possibly  even  delirium  in  its  many  forms. 
Alcohol,  Opium,  Cannabis  Indica,  Cliloral,  Chloroform,  Cam- 
phor, and  Belladonna,  are  specially  active  in  producing  these 
effects,  which  are  seldom  or  never  desired  by  the  therapeutist 

for  their  own  snke.  »      ,  . 

b   Equally  valuable  are  our  means  of  rednang  conscioua- 
QGSs,  or  removing  it,  and  thus  producing  general  anajstheeia. 
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which,  in  appearance  at  least,  closely  resembles  sleep,  and  is 
associated  with  suspension  of  all  the  other  mental  faculties. 
This  effect  may  be  secured  by  temporarily  arresting  the  func- 
tions of  the  convolutions  by  means  of  di-ugs  which  directly  de' 
press  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  convolutions,  such  as  Chloroform, 
Ether,  Bichloride  of  Methylene,  Alcohol  in  large  doses,  Chloral, 
and  Opium.    The  Bromides,  Caffeine,  and  Zinc,  are  valuable 
cerebral  depressants,  as  they  diminish  reflex  excitability,  and 
thus  promote  rest  of  the  nervous  centres.     Beyond  these,  a 
number  of  powerful  substances,  such  as  Aconite,  and  other 
vegetable  and  mineral  poisons,  produce  a  condition  of  coma 
with  xmconsciousness.  The  question  arises.  Which  of  the  many 
active  substances  which  possess  this  power  are  convenient  and 
suitable  for  use  ?    Carefid  observation  has  taught  us  that  the 
order  of  involvement  of  the  various  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem by  these  substances — the  line  of  march  of  their  phe- 
nomena—  differs  widely  with  the  different  drugs.  With 
some  of  them,  such  as  Ether  and  Chloroform,  the  very  first 
phenomenon  is  disturbance  of  the  convolutions ;  and  it  is  not 
until  consciousness  has  been  completely  removed,  that  any 
serious  depression  of  the  medulla  and  its  vital  functions  occurs. 
With  others,  for  example.  Opium  and  Chloral,  the  cerebrum  and 
medulla  appear  to  be  simultaneously  and  equally  involved;  and 
before  consciousness  has  been  completely  removed,  the  centres 
of  respiration  and  circulation  in  the  medulla  may  be  dangerously 
depressed.    A  third  set  of  nervous  depressants  have  hopelessly 
paralysed  the  medulla  before  consciousness  is  much  disturbed ; 
such  are  Aconite  and  the  irritant  poisons.    In  selecting  for  use 
a  drug  which  will  remove  consciousness,  we  entii-ely  reject  the 
third  set.    The  fii-st  set,  with  Ether  and  Chloroform  as  their 
types,  we  retain  as  our  general  a.nsesthetics ;  the  second  set, 
including  chiefly  Opium  and  Chloral,  are  used  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  generally  called  narsotics  [vapKr],  a  deep 
Bleep),  or,  as  we  have  already  seen,  anodynes,  pain  destroyers. 

The  action  of  narcotics  is  very  complex,  extending  from  the 
one  extremity  of  the  sensory  side  of  the  nervous  system  to  the 
other,  influ^incing  also  its  motor  side,  and  disturbing  the  sensory, 
motor,  and  metabolic  functions  of  most  of  the  viscera.  In  a 
person  under  the  full  intluenco  of  Opium,  an  impression  can  only 
be  made  with  difficulty  upon  the  peripheral  nerves,  or  on  the 
organs  of  sense ;  it  is  slowly  and  imperfectly  conducted ;  and 
IS  imperfectly  perceived  in  the  cerebrum.  Thus  cut  off  from 
all  but  the  most  powerful  external  impressions,  and  itself 
reduced  m  activity,  the  cerebrum  is  practically  in  the  condition 
of  deep  sleep,  characterised  by  unconsciousness.  A  fact  of 
much  greater  importance,  since  unconsciousness  is  not  of  itself 
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serious,  however  prolonged,  is  that  it  is  accompanied  by  great 
depression  of  the  medulla,  that  is,  of  the  respiration  and  circula- 
tion, which,  although  sometimes  to  be  turned  to  useful  account, 
may  readily  prove  injm-ious  or  even  highly  dangerous.  We  thua 
possess  in  narcotics  a  powerful  means  (1)  of  arre-sting  perception, 
(2)  of  inducing  sleep,  and  (3)  of  soothing  the  great  vital  func- 
tions, all  of  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  therapeutical  service. 

4.  Sleep. — W e  possess  many  methods  of  promoting  or  produc- 
ing sleep,  which  we  call  hsrpnotics  [vitvos,  sleep),  or  less  properly 
"  narcotics."  Thus  we  may  be  able  to  secure  mentpi  calm,  or 
the  absence  of  noise  and  hght,  and  to  prevent  or  reheve  pain  or 
other  disturbing  impressions,  such  as  attend  indigestion,  heart 
disease,  and  cough.  Along  with  the^e  indirect  hypnotics,  we 
may  employ  direct  hypnotics,  which  act  on  the  convolutions, 
either  thi-ough  the  circulation  or  immediately  upon  the  cells, 
in  either  way  reduciug  nervous  metabolism.  Amongst  medi- 
cinal hypnotics,  the  purest  are  perhaps  the  Bromides,  which 
appear  to  bring  the  brain  into  a  condition  which  favours  the 
advent  of  natural  sleep,  rather  than  to  induce  it  artificially,  if 
any  such  distinction  can  be  drawn.  Artificial  sleep  is  readily 
induced  by  the  narcotics  proper,  including  Chloral,  Opium, 
and  Sulphonal,  as  well  as  general  annssthetics,  all  of  which 
produce  hypnotism  amongst  their  other  effects,  and  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

in.    Pathological  Relations. 

We  will  now  briefly  consider  some  of  the  most  common  and 
typical  distm-bances  of  the  nervous  system.  The  organic  dis- 
eases of  this  system  are  of  great  variety,  including  morbid  states 
of  the  vessels,  syphilis,  degenerations,  etc.,  but  it  is  only  the 
piincipal  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  that  will  be 
noticed  here  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  applications  of 
the  measures  just  discussed. 

1.  Disturbances  of  Sensation:  Pain — Pain  is  a  familiar 
disturbance  of  common  sensibUity  of  a  peculiarly  distressing 
kind.  As  an  expression  of  disease,  whatever  the  tissue  affected, 
pain  always  originates  in  some  nervous  structm-e  between  and 
including  the  periphery  and  the  convolutions,  but  in  every 
instance  it  is  referred  to  the  periphery.  When  pain  is  severe, 
it  is  accompanied  by  certain  other  phenomena,  such  as  mental 
depression  and  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  weakening  of  the 
heart,  indigestion,  and  other  visceral  distm-bances.  These  may 
be  in'part  effects  of  the  morbid  condition  on  which  the  pain 
also  depends,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  yiim  is  in  itself  a 
powerful  depressant  of  the  centres  and  viscera,  just  Uko  local 
depressants  of  a  phai-macodj-nn-micjil  nature. 
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2.  Paralysis. — Loss  of  power,  may  be  taken  as  an  instructive 
Lllusti-ation  of  motor  distui'bance.  Comparably  with  pain, 
paralysis  (Jepends  on  injury  or  disease,  of  whatever  nature,  in 
some  part  of  the  motor  side  of  the  nervous  system — the  convo- 
lutions, basal  ganglia,  medulla,  lateral  column  and  other 
motor  tracts,  the  anterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerve,  the  nerve 
trunk,  or  the  terminal  motor  apparatus  in  the  muscle  i  occasion- 
ally it  is  distinctly  a  reflex  elfect  of  sensoiy  disturbance  :  but 
the  paralysis  is  always  seen  in  the  muscle.  No  class  of  disease 
teaches  us  more  clearly  the  dependence  of  rational  thera- 
peutics upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, and  pathology  of  the  parts  affected. 

3.  Side  by  side  with  pain  and  paralysis  respectively,  there  are 
to  be  ranged  many  allied  conditions.  Thus,  allied  to  pain,  and 
depending  like  it  on  disturbance  of  some  part  of  the  sensory 
tract,  are  the  sensations  of  numbness,  coldness,  excessive 
sensibility  to  touch  (hyperaesthesia) ,  excessive  sensibility  to 
painful  impressions,  such  as  pin-prick  (hj'peralgesia) ,  and  the 
various  distui'bances  of  the  special  senses ;  loss  of  the  sense  of 
touch  (ansesthesia) ,  loss  of  the  sense  of  pain  (analgesia),  and  altera- 
tion or  loss  of  the  organic  sensations  relating  to  the  stomach, 
bowels,  heart,  bladder,  etc.  In  the  same  way  we  place  beside 
paralysis  other  motor  disturbances,  whether  in  the  form  of 
increased  muscular  movements — chorea  (St.  Vitus's  dance), 
tremors,  spasms,  convulsions,  or  distui'bed  movements  of  the 
viscera,  as  of  the  heart,  intestines,  uterus,  vessel  walls,  etc. ;  and 
we  say  that  they  may  be  due  to  disease  of  any  part  of  the  motor 
tract  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  or  of  some  part  of  the 
sensory  area  of  the  nervous  system  by  reflection  through  the 
centres.  Eeflex  spasms,  convulsions,  and  visceral  disorders,  ai'e 
especially  common. 

4.  Disturbances  of  consciousness,  and  of  the  other  higher 
faculties  of  the  nervous  system,  include  unconsciousness  or 
insensibility,  delirium  or  excitement,  and  the  great  class  of 
"diseases  of  the  mind"  constituting  insanity.  Unconscious- 
ness may  be  the  result  of  injuries  to  the  head  ;  of  interference 
with  the  blood-supply  to  the  brain,  familiarly  seen  in  fainting ; 
of  interference  with  the  supply  of  air  to  the  brain,  as  in  as- 
phyxia ;  or  of  poisons,  such  as  alcohol  and  opium.  To  these 
causes  we  maj'  add  organic  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  indeed 
most  diseases  j  ust  before  death.  Delirium  and  other  forms  of 
excitement  are  phenomena  of  many  diseases,  and  of  the  action 
of  a  variety  of  poisons,  and  must  be  regarded  as  associated,  both 
as  effects  and  causes,  with  excessive  nervous  metabolism,  lead- 
ing rapidly  to  exhaustion. 

&.  Sleep  is  most  commonly  deficient  or  absent  when  it  calls  for 
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Ireatment ;  verj'  frequently  disturbed ;  sometimes  excessive 
.  Pain  is  the  common  cause  of  insomnia,  tut  sleep  may  be  pre- 
vented or  broken  by  cerebral  exhaustion  (?  vascular  paralysis) 
from  overwork,  by  mental  anxiety  or  distress,  by  oppressed  or 
breathless  feelings  in  the  chest,  by  dyspeptic  troubles,  and  by 
other  distressing  sensations,  such  as  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
spasms  of  the  muscles,  and  itching  of  the  skin.  Sometimes 
sleeplessness  appears  to  be  idiopathic,  i.e.  a  disorder  per  se. 
Excessive  sleepiness,  or  continual  tendency  to  sleep,  is  a  result  of 
the  retention  and  circulation  in  the  system  of  uiea  or  allied 
products  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  excreted  by  diseased 
kidneys ;  and  drowsiness,  to  a  less  degree,  is  a  frequent 
symptom  of  anoemia,  or  of  disturbed  metabolism  in  the  Hver,  as 
we  saw  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters.  Certain  articles  of 
diet,  especially  alcohol  in  the  form,  of  beer,  produce  the  same 
effect. 

rV.  Natukal  Recovery. 

As  the  nervous  system  is  the  most  impressionable  of  all  the 
tissues,  so  it  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  recovery  most  quickly 
and  most  perfectly  fi-om  conditions  of  disorder,  when  the  causes 
of  these  are  removed.  Thus,  pain  may  instantlj^  disappear  upon 
a  slight  change  of  temperature,  on  the  application  of  a  weak 
electrical  current,  with  the  alteration  of  the  chemical  reaction  of 
the  part,  or  in  consequence  of  the  contact  vnih  it  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  some  di-ug — any  of  which  means  will  have  sufficiently 
restored  its  normal  condition,  or  coimteracted  the  abnoimal 
state  which  gave  rise  to  the  distress.  In  no  department  of 
pathology,' therefore,  is  the  indication  clearer,  and  encourage- 
ment greater,  to  step  in  and  assist  nature  by  pharmacodynamical 
measures.  TJnfortunately,  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  certain 
limits  to  treatmeni.  The  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  to 
which  we  have  aUuded,  such  as  paralysis,  spasm,  pain,  auEes- 
thesia,  and  disturbances  of  consciousness  and  of  the  mind  gene- 
rally, are  too  often  but  the  phenomena  or  symptoms  of  organic 
disease  of  the  delicate  nervous  structures.  Scarcely  less  hopeless 
is  the  prospect  of  curing  certain  functional  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system,  without  discoverable  anatomical  cause,  such  as 
epilepsy  and  hysteria.  But  even  in  both  these  classes  of  cases, 
many  of  the  most  urgent  sjnnptoms,  and  the  severity  and 
frequency  of  others,  can  be  mitigated  by  the  measures  which  we 
have  just  reviewed,  as  we  shall  now  attempt  to  show. 

v.  Thekafeutics. 

In  drawing  a  rational  conclusion  from  what  we  have  studied 
under  the  foiu-  preceding  heads,  we  approach,  as  we  proposed. 
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the  cousideration  of  the  therapeutics  of  the  nervous  system 
chic'ly  from  the  point  of  view  of  symptoms. 

1.  Disturbances  of  Sensation  :  Fain,  and  the  use  of  Anodynes. — 
Our  review  of  the  physiological  and  pathological  relations  of 
pain  leads  us  to  its  rational  treatment.  We  must  discover, 
first,  its  morhid  cause,  and  secondly  its  exact  physiological 
sigfnificance,  and  apply  our  measures  accordingly. 

The  scientific  use  of  anodynes,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
is  founded  upon  correct  diagnosis.  It  will  fi-equently  be  found 
that  when  the  cause  is  known,  pain  can  be  removed  without  the 
employment  of  any  nervine  remedy,  and  in  eveiy  instance  this 
treatment  should  be  entertained  or  attempted.  An  abscess  will 
be  reheved  by  the  knife,  headache  by  pm-gation,  syphilitic 
periostitis  by  Iodides.  We  thus  discover  a  great  group  of 
measures  which,  whilst  they  are  not  ana3sthetics,  are  indirect 
amdi/nes,  because  they  attack  the  pathological  cause  of  the 
pain,  and  do  not  immediately  act  upon  nervous  tissue.  For 
practical  purposes,  anodynes  may  be  classified  into  (1)  indirect 
anodynes  ;  (2)  direct  anodynes  which  act  on  the  peripheral  nerves 
only  ;  and  (3)  direct  anodynes  which  act  un  the  centres  as  well  as 
the  periphery.    In  many  instances  these  may  be  combined. 

a.  Indirect  anodynes  ai-e  necessarily  a  heterogeneous  gi'oup, 
and  include  surgical  operations  of  every  kind,  which  are  amongst 
the  readiest  and  most  radical  of  all,  e.g.  opening  abscesses, 
simplb  physical  protectives,  such  as  ointments  and  oils  in 
burns;  poultices  and  wai-m  fomentations,  and  cold  in  various 
foi-ms. 

Local  irritants,  such  as  mustard  and  blistering  agents,  which 
cause  much  pain  at  first,  may  become  local  anodjTies  by  pro- 
ducing an  elfect  which  is  called  counter-irritation.  We  shall 
discuss  fully  this  class  of  remedies  in  chapter  xv.,  but  we 
may  for  the  present  refer  their  action  to  exliaustion  of  the  irrit- 
ability and  conductivity  of  the  local  nerves,  to  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  and  relief  of  auEemia,  and  to  some  influence  on  the  nervous 
centres  corresponding  to  the  affected  part.  Another  powerful 
natural  group  of  local  anodjTies,  which  are  chiefly  indirect,  but 
partly  also  direct,  in  their  action,  consists  of  the  essential  oils, 
such  as  Tui-pcntine,  Camphor,  and  the  Oils  of  Cloves,  Llint,  etc. 
These  have  a  complex  action  :  they  destroy  the  organisms  of 
(hseaso  by  v-irtue  of  being  antiseptic ;  they  dilate  the  vessels, 
causing  redness  and  heat;  and  they  depress  the  periphenj 
nerves  after  temporary  pain.  Certain  allied  artificial  products 
possess  a  similar  indirect  and  direct  anodyne  power,  e.g.  Car- 
bohc  Acid  and  Creasote.  Besides  these  locill  indirect  anodynes 
we  possess  an  unlimited  number  which  act  generally  ;  as  many' 
indeed,  as  the  remediable  causes  of  pain.    Thus,  headaches  may 
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be  relieved,  binder  different  circumstances,  by  any  of  the  local 
measures  just  enumerated,  or  by  such  diverse  general  remedie? 
ds  purgatives.  Quinine,  Iron,  Iodides,  and  Alcohol,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  direct  anodynes  which  we  may  consider  it 
necessaiy  to  apply. 

h.  Local  Anodynes. — When  treatment  directed  to  the  cause 
of  the  pain  fails  or  is  insufficient,  we  must  next  attempt  to  reduce 
the  iiTitability  of  the  nerves  by  local  means.  Direct  locai  anodynes 
may  now  be  rationally  employed.  Thus  in  neui-algia,  constitu- 
tional treatment  must  be  comhined  with  the  application  of  & 
local  anodyne  sufficiently  powerful  to  interfere  with  the  recep- 
tion and  conduction  of  impressions.  Vv^a  therefore  employ 
Aconite,  Belladonna,  Opium,  Cocaine,  the  vapour  of  Chloro- 
form, Alcohol,  or  Ether,  the  Volatile  Oils,  Carbolic  Acid, 
Creasote,  heat  (which  must  often  be  extreme),  extreme  cold,  the 
continuous  ciurent,  or  local  nervous  irritants.  _  Most  of  the 
drugs  mentioned  are  applied  in  the  form  of  liniments,  lotions, 
or  ointments.  Morphine  may  be  admiaistered  by  the  endermic 
or  hypodermic  method,  the  former  being  now  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  latter,  which  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  all  anodyne  measures,  fi'om  the  readiness  with  which  it 
can  be  given,  and  the  rapidity  and  completeness  of  its  action. 
Alcohol  or  Chloroform  may  be  poured  on  lint  and  evaporation 
prevented,  or  rubbed  on  and  the  part  covered. 

c.  General  Anodynes. — When  pain  is  very  severe,  sleep 
impossible,  and  the  whole  system  distressed  and  disordered,  di- 
rect general  anodynes  are  demanded.  The  most  useful  is  Opium 
or  Morphine,  which  may  be  given  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
and  by  several  channels,  the  most  ready  and  powerful  of  all 
being  the  hypodermic  method.  Chloral,  Butyl-chloral,  P'tiena- 
zone,  Acetanilide,  and  Cannabis  Indica  are  also  used,  but  are 
greatly  inferior  to  Opium.  The  narcotic  or  hypnotic  effect  ot 
these  anodynes  is  taken  advantage  of,  as  a  rule,  by  prescribmg 
them  at  the  usual  hour-  of  sleep.         ,        ,       ,  ,       .  , 

Where  the  paia  is  unbearable,  and  rehef  must  be  not  only 
complete  but  instant,  even  these  powerful  anodynes  may  be 
unavailing.  In  such  cases  general  ancssihehcs  must  be 
employed :  the  patient  must  be  put  under  the  influence  of 
Chloroform  or  Ether.  Such  are  the  pains  of  labour,  or  of  the 
passage  of  calculus,  the  pain  attending  the  reduction  of  a  dis- 
location or  a  severe  surgical  operation.  Consciousness  is  qmcMy 
aboUshed,  kept  in  abeyance,  and  allowed  to  retm-n  when  the 
cause  of  the  pain  has  ceased.  The  necessity  for  such  powerful 
remedies  in  some  instances  of  pain  will  impress  on  the  stiident 
the  importance  of  sparing  the  nervous  system,  and  the  viscera 
which  are  rotiexly  depressed  along  with  it,  m  every  case  of  pain. 
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Food  and  stimiilants  are,  as  a  nile,  urgently  indicated  in 
protracted  pain. 

2.  Loss  of  Common  Sensibility. — Neither  this  nor  the  allied 
condition  of  loss  of  touch  {anasthesia)  very  often  [calls  for 
treatment,  and  the  large  number  of  nerve  irritants  -which  we 
possess  in  the  Acids,  Metallic  Salts,  ]\lustard,  etc.,  are  seldom 
used  for  this  purpose.  Pjn'ethrum  is  sometimes  given  in 
anaesthesia  of  the  mouth. 

3.  Farahjsis. — The  rational  treatment  of  paralysis  will 
depend  entirely  on  its  natme,  and  the  seat  of  its  cause;  and 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  pain,  must  ho  ascertained  as  accurately 
as  possible.  If  the  lesion  be  cerebral,  general  remedies  must  be 
directed  to  relieve  the  pathological  state,  such  as  Mercmy  in 
sj'philis,  cardiac  measures  in  vascular  rupture,  and  so  on.  Rest 
of  the  mind,  e.g.  by  Bromides,  will  be  all  important.  There  is 
no  indication,  as  a  rule,  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  damaged 
centres,  except  after  a  time  by  the  use  of  the  will;  on  the 
contrary,  all  cerebral  stimulants,  such  as  alcohol,  axe  better  to 
be  avoided.  In  paralysis  from  disease  of  the  cord,  the  same 
general  system  of  treatment  is  to  be  followed,  but  Strychnine 
may  be  tried  as  a  dii-ect  stimulant  of  the  affected  part,  sometimes 
with  success.  In  paralysis  due  to  injury  or  disease  of  the 
nerve  trunks  or  peripheral  nerves,  the  cause  must  be  carefully 
searched  for  and  if  possible  removed,  e.g.  tumours.  The  local 
injection  of  Strychnine  appears  to  benefit  some  cases.  In  every 
kind  of  paralj'sis,  local  treatment  must  be  caiTied  on  along  with 
general,  and  consists  chiefly  in  exercise  of  the  terminal  nerves 
and  muscles  by  electricity,  friction,  and  passive  movements, 
with  the  view  of  sustaining  the  local  circulation  and  nutri- 
tion until  the  centres  shall  have  been  restored. 

4.  Excessive  Motor  Activity — in  the  form  of  spasm,  tremors, 
and  convulsions — being  generally  due  to  peripheral  irritation 
reflected  thi-ough  the  centres,  is  rationally  treated  by  removal 
of  the  cause.  The  convulsions  of  children,  for  instance, 
are  generally  to  be  treated  by  stomachics  and  purgatives; 
the  spasms  of  adults  by  carminatives.  But  in  many  cases 
it  may  be  necessary  also  to  employ  remedies  which  depress 
the  reflective  centres,  such  as  the  Bromides  and  Opium. 
When  the  cerebrum  is  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  disorder  or 
disease  attended  by  these  symptoms,  e.g.  epilepsy,  the  Bromides 
are  of  great  sei-Adce,  whilst  tetanus,  hydi'ophobia,  and  other 
8pa.smodic  diseases  with  better  defined  organic  causes  in  the 
cord  and  medulla,  may  be  rationally  treated  by  Physostigma 
and  Chloral.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  much  success 
rewards  such  treatment,  possibly  because  employed,  as  a  rule, 
too  late.    When  the  spasm  appears  to  be  due  to  purely  local 
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causes,  Belladonna  and  Comum  are  often  of  use,  e.g.  in  chordee, 
spasmodic  asthma,  and  laryngismus.  The  continuous  battery 
cm-rent  and  counter-irritants  relieve  painful  spasm  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles.  Lastly,  Opium  again  is  a  most  powerfid  anti- 
spasmodic for  general  use. 

5.  Consciousness  may  he  Siiid  to  demand  temporary  removal, 
in  anticipation  of  the  excessive  pain  and  anxiety  attending 
operations.  The  general  anesthetics  in  common  use  are  Ether 
and  Chloroform,  the  selection  and  use  of  which  are  fully 
described  under  their  special  therapeutics.  Conditions  of 
excitement,  such  as  delirium  and  mania,  are  to  be  met  by  two 
sets  of  remedies,  which  must  always  be  combined — viz.  first, 
cerebral  depi-essants,  such  as  Opium,  Chloial,  Ilyoscyamus, 
Bromides,  and,  if  necessary.  Chloroform ;  and  secondly, 
general  nutrients  and  stimulants,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  abun- 
dant food,  and  possibly  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol. 
Judicious  moral  treatment  is  an  indispensable  accompaniment. 

6.  Loss  of  consciousness  appears  to  require  and  receive  treat- 
ment in  cases  of  fainting,  drowning,  accidents  to  the  head,  etc., 
but  the  great  centres  of  respu-ation  and  cii'culation  are  the  real 
objects  of  our  anxiety.  They  have  been  depressed  along  with 
the  convolutions,  and  must  be  restored  to  activity  if  life  is  to  be 
preserved.  Eestorative  measures  include  the  re-estabhshment 
of  the  general  and  cerebral  circulation  by  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture and  cardiac  stimulants,  and  of  respiration  by  artificial 
chest  movements  and  abundance  of  fi-esh  air.  Local  nervous 
irritants  such  as  cold  affusion,  flagellation,  or  mustai'd  applied 
to  sensitive  parts,  powerful  odom-s,  and  Ammonia,  must  each 
or  all  be  employed. 

7.  Disorders  of  Sleep  will  be  rationally  treated  by  pursuing 
the  coui'se  suggested  by  our  previous  considerations.  Insomnia 
may  be  met  by  the  many  indirect  and  direct  hj^notics.  In 
every  instance  full  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  indirect 
group.  Bromides  are  indicated  when  the  cerebral  cu-culation  is 
excited  by  overwork  ;  and  Chloral  may  be  combined  -with  it. 
When  pain  is  present  Opium  only  will  induce  sleep.  When 
there  is  much  mental  distress  Opium  is  again  necessary,  and 
Alcohol  at  bedtime  may  be  invaluable.  In  every  instance  the 
time  of  administration  of  hypnotics  must  be  carefidly  ordered. 
Fui-ther,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  narcotics,  in- 
cludiug  Opium,  Morphine,  and  Chloral,  are  all  powerful  de- 
pressants of  the  respiration,  circulation  and  excretions,  and 
may  thus  produce  disastrous  results  whilst  they  afford  the  tem- 
porary advantage  of  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  XIU. 

THE  KIDNEY, 

The  position  which  the  kidney  occupies  in  the  circle  of  the 
gi'eat  physiological  sj^stems  gives  a  special  character  to  its 
diseases,  and  to  the  actions  and  uses  of  remedies  in  connection 
with  it.  The  series  of  vital  processes  which  commences 
with  the  admission  of  food,  air,  and  medicines,  ends  chiefly 
with  the  excretion  of  m-ine.  Digestion,  assimilation,  sanguifi- 
cation, metabolism,  circulation,  and  respk'ation,  all,  therefore, 
affect  the  activity  of  the  kidney.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  kidney  does  not  itself  form  the  urea,  uric  acid, 
pigments,  salts,  and  water  which  form  the  hulk  of  the  urine 
— that  these  bodies  reach  it  by  the  blood,  and  it  has  but  to  sweep 
them  fi'om  the  circulation.  This  dependent  position  of  the 
kidney  is  of  great  interest  to  the  practical  therapeutist.  Clini- 
cally, the  condition  of  the  urine  is  a  key  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  viscera  are  discharging  their-  functions ;  pathologi- 
cally, we  often  find  in  other  organs  the  cause  of  renal  disease  ; 
and  pharmacologically,  we  discover  that  if  we  wish  to  affect  the 
composition  of  the  uiine  and  the  activity  of  the  kidney,  we 
must,  in  many  cases,  du-ect  our  measures  to  the  digestive 
organs,  the  heart  and  the  vessels. 

Conversel)',  the  kidney  makes  its  influence  felt  back- 
wards upon  the  other  organs.  Distm-bance  of  the  renal 
fimction  quickly  teUs  upon  the  blood  and  viscera.  We  saw 
this  under  the  heads  of  the  liver  and  metabolism,  and  noted 
how  quickly  the  retention  of  waste  products  checks  func- 
tional  activity,  like  aslics  choking  out  a  fire.  As  striking 
a_  relation  exists  between  the  kidney  and  the  organs  of 
circulation.  Thus  the  practitioner,  adopting  the  inverse  order 
of  investigation,  estimates  the  condition  of  the  kidney  by  the 
pulse,  bowels,  and  appetite  ;  the  pathologist  finds  in  the  enlarged 
heart  and  ruptured  vessels  of  the  brain  the  outcome  of  disease 
of  the  renal  glomeruli ;  and  the  pharmacologist  relieves  the 
blood  pressure  or  the  liver  by  measures  directed  to  the  kidneys. 
These  prelimioary  considerations  will  prepare  ub  for  the 
systematic  discussion  of  this  complex  subject. 

I.     PnYSIOLOOtCAL  RELATIONS. 

The  source  of  the  urine  is  behevcd  to  be  certainly  double 
The  bulk  of  the  water  is  excreted  in  the  Malpighian  bodies" 
being  squeezed  from  the  glomerulus  into  the  capsule  by  the 
blood  pressure  within  the  former.  The  excretino-  force  is 
determined  (I)  by  th;  pressure  of  the  blood  entering  the 
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glomerulus  by  the  afferent  vessel,  and  (2)  by  the  resistance  to 
its  How  through  the  efferent  vessel ;  whilst  the  freedom  of 
filtration  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  uriniferous  tubules 
have  a  free  outlet,  and  thus  present  but  little  obstruction  to  the 
entry  of  water  into  their  channel. 

The  size  of  the  renal  vessels  is  regulated  by  vaso-motor 
nerves,  coming  chiefly  from  the  splanchnics,  which  derive  their 
renal  fibres  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  part  at  least  through 
the  first  thoracic  ganglion.  The  spot  in  the  fourth  ventricle 
which  thus  presides  over  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  is  a  centre^ 
i.e.  it  receives  impressions  through  afferent  nerves,  and  sends 
impulses  through  efferent  nerves  to  the  kidneys.  Thus  powerful 
emotions  will  disturb  the  flow  of  urine,  and  the  temperatui-e 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  affects  the  amount  of  urine  secreted, 
partly  at  least  reflexly. 

The  solid  constituents  of  thd  urine — urea,  mic  acid,  and  their 
allies,  and  many  of  the  salts,  dissolved  of  course  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water — are  probably  separated  from  the  blood  by 
the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules.  The  activity  of  the  renal 
epithelium  no  doubt  depends,  like  that  of  the  salivary  glands, 
upon  an  inherent  secreting  force  of  its  own,  probably  con- 
trolled by  trophic  nerves ;  upon  the  activity  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  and  especially  upon  the  quality  of  the  blood.  "We  have 
already  seen  that  the  materials  which  the  blood  conveys  to  the 
kidney  for  excretion  will  depend  upon  the  acti%dty  of  all  the 
bodily  functions,  and  we  will  not  retui-n  to  this  subject  except 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  digestion  and  assimilation  on  the 
urine.  Dui  ing  gastric  digestion  a  quantity  of  acid  is  withdi-awn 
from  the  blood  to  fui-nish  the  gastric  juice,  and  this  loss  of 
acidity  in  a  fluid  already  alkaline  makes  itself  felt  in  the  urine, 
which  soon  becomes  less  acid,  or  even  alkaline.  This  reaction 
increases  when  absorption  begins.  Water  and  salts  enter  the 
blood ;  augment  still  further  the  allfaUnity  of  the  urine,  the 
salts  being  chiefly  alkaline,  and  the  total  volume  of  the  blood, 
and  thus  of  the  renal  secretion,  is  increased ;  the  arterial 
pressure  rises.  Finally,  the  products  of  the  action  of  the  liver, 
lungs,  and  other  metabolic  organs  upon  the  peptones  and 
.  carbohydi-ates  (urea  and  its  allies)  also  enter  the  blood  and 
appear  in  the  urine,  in  comparative  excess.  This  condition  of 
the  m-inary  function  and  mine,  consequent  on  a  full  meal, 
gradually  declines.  The  excess  of  water  escapes  ;  the  alkaline 
salts  are  voided ;  the  excess  of  urea  and  mic  acid  disappears ; 
and  therewith  the  general  characters  of  the  m-ine  change. 
By  the  end  of  three  or  fom  hom-s  fi'om  the  admission  of  food, 
the  mine  is  again  moderate  in  amount,  more  acid,  and 
clear,  an  increase  of  acidity  foUewing  the  previous  reduction. 
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rt.  Pharmacodynamics. 
,v,  preceding  considerations  prepare  us  for  the  conclusion 
mat  what  power  we  may  possess  over  the  excretion  of  urine 
will  be  exercised,  as  far  as  its  water  is  concerned,  chiefly  throusrh 
he  circulation ;  as  far  as  the  soHds  are  concerned,  chiefly 
thi-ough  the  hlood.    Ihese  points  must  he  separately  studied 

\.  Measures  for  Increasing  the  Volume  of  Z7ri«e._The  amount 
of  water.that  is,  the  volume  of  urine  which  is  excreted  from 
the  glomerulus  may  he  increased  by  diuretics,  the  efPect  bein- 
ailed  dmresxs{h^o.  thi-ough  and  olpov  the  urine).    This  may  b? 
accomplished  in  various  ways : 

rer,nf  fhiSI^^  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  generally ,  including  the 
renal  ^^Mst  the  pressure  in  the  veins  is  constant.  This  is 
most  easily  efPected  by  temporai-Hy  increasing  the  amoimt  o 
water  m  the  system  by  di-inMng ;  by  raising  the  force  or  the 
frequency  of  the  heart,  or  both,^by  Alcohof  DiJtahrSciUa 
^errSrour^Sf'"^^  T  ^y  ^constricting  tipJipSi 
siulace  dSk.  ^11  '3-  by  cold  to  the 

suiiace,  Uigiial  s,  Scilla,  or  other  vascular  stimulants  Tb^^P 
measures  aie  called  cardio-vascular  diuretics. 

(6j  By  dilating  the  renal  arteries,  so  that  the  ouanl-ifv 
of  blood  within  -them  is  increased,  whilst  the  preS  S 
SLi  wS?  r^'''^  ^T'""^;'  ^"-i  resistanc     S  'tie 

amrnt  TZ  "^'"^f^^^    This  method  of  increasing 

actint   on    fh!  '^^^  "'^J'         ^^"^ed   out  by 

acting  on  the  vaso-motor  system  of  the  kidnpv  Pithi. 
locaUy  or  centrallv.    Local  doDressant.  If  ^\ 

3.  Measures  affecting  the  Secretion  of  Urinary  Solids.-Tho 
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activity  oi  the  renal  epi/hclium,  i.e.  the  excretion  of  solids  and 
of  a  certain  amount  of  the  water,  may  he  modified  by  in. 
fluences  of  two  classes  : 

(a)  Hp  measures  and co!iditioti.i  which  affect  therenal  cellsthrough 
the  composition  of  the  blood  in  general. — Of  those,  the  state  of 
digestion,  including  the  selection  of  food,  is  the  most  important. 
The  quantity  of  food ;  its  richness  in  proteids,  carbohydrates, 
and  salts  of  different  kinds  ;  the  relative  amount  of  work  thrown 
upon  gastric  or  acid,  and  duodenal  or  alkaUne  digestion ;  and 
the  vigour  of  hepatic  metabolism,  as  determined  by  so  many 
causes,  including  exercise,  oxygenation,  and  the  use  of  dj-ugs — 
may  all  be  made  use  of  by  the  pharmacologist  in  altering  the 
composition  of  the  urinary  solids. 

One  of  the  most  easy  and  important  of  these  alterations  is 
in  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  urine.  The  natural  acidity  of  the 
urine  can  be  increased  by  excess  of  proteids,  sugar,  and  starch, 
by  deficiency  of  water,  by  certain  wines  and  spiiits,  by 
Salicylic  and  Benzoic  Acids,  and  by  an  excess  'of  Tartaric 
and  Citric  Acids.  The  mineral  acids  have  an  insignificant 
or  even  negative  power'  on  the  acidity  of  the  mine,  a  fact 
which  is  to  be  carefully  noted.  Sulphuric  Acid  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  (in  part),  but  as  neutral  sulphates;  Hydrochloric  Acid 
as  neutral  chlorides.  Phosphoric  Acid  as  phosphates ;  Nitric 
Acid  is  belierved  to  increase  the  anmionia  in  the  urine  by  decom- 
position in  the  blood,  so  that  it  may  have  an  alkaline  influence ; 
and  Tartaric,  Citric,  and  Acetic  Acids  in  combination  with 
Alkaline  bases,  escape  as  Alkahne  Carbonates. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  possess  abundant  and  powerful  means 
of  rendering  the  urine  alkaline.  Amongst  foods,  the  most  effective 
in  this  direction  are  fruits,  milk,  and  fish,  as  they  throw  into  the 
blood  a  quantity  of  Alkaline  Citrates,Tartrates,  Acetates,  Carbon- 
ates, and  Phosphates,  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  excreted  by 
the  kidneys.  Piperazine  and  the  whole  group  of  Alkalis  and 
Alkaliiae  Earths  have  an  alkalinisingoffcctonthe  urine,  excepting 
Ammonia,  which  is  completely  broken  up  in  the  system.  Thus 
the  alkaHes  are  entirely  unlike  the  mineral  acids  in  exercising 
a  powerful  and  available  influence  on  the  reaction  of  the  urine. 

(i)  Bi/  measures  which  affect  the  renal  epithelium  speciffcally. 
Whatever  may  be  their  alkalinising  value  in  the  blood,  certain 
substances  have  a  special  influence  on  the  urine  by  specifically 
acting  upon  the  renal  cells.  Thus  Potash  and  Soda  possess 
equal  values  as  alkalinisers  of  the  blood,  but  potash  will  much 
more  powerfully  and  quicldy  neutralise  the  acidity  of  the  urine, 
because  whUst  Soda  is  excreted  parfly  by  the  bile  and  bronchial 
mucus,  or  locked  up  in  the  system  as  the  neutnd  chloride 
of  sodium,  Potash  stimulates   the   renal  epithelium,  which 
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excretes  it  as  the  caibonate.  Soda  does,  however,  possess  a 
di.'gvee  of  specific  action  on  the  kidney,  especially  its  Phosphate 
and  Acetate.  Lithia  closely  resembles  Potash  in  this  respect ; 
Ammonia,  although  not  an  alkaliniser,  has  a  similar  influence ; 
and  Magnesia  and  Lime  are  distinctly  stimulants  of  the  renal 
epithelium,  as  is  well  seen  in  some  natuial  mineral 
waters.  Now,  in  passing  thi-ough  the  cells,  these  salts 
necessarily  carry  with  them  a  certain  amount  of  water  ft-om 
the  venous  plexus  around  the  tubules,  and  if  abundant,  actually 
produce  diuresis.  They  thus  fui-nish  us  with  another  group  of 
diuretic  measures,  which  we  call  the  saline  diuretics,  chiefly 
alkaliue  in  their  influence  on  the  blood  and  mine,  but  at  the 
same  time  independently  active  as  specific  renal  stimulants. 
Let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  the  saline  diuretics  do  not,  as  far 
as  we  know,  du-ectly  aifect  the  renal  circulation ;  but  that  we 
possess  in  thorn  an  indirect  means  of  influencing  the  venous 
plexus  around  the  tubules,  and  thus  the  whole  renal 
circulation  and  the  general  blood  pressure,  especially  the 
pressure  in  the  veina. 

Another  great  group  of  natural  substances  in  the  materia 
mcdica  have  a  specific  effect  on  the  renal  epithelium,  namely, 
the  Aromatic  Oils,  Oleo-resins,  and  Balsams.  The  chief  of 
these  are  Turpentine,  Juniper,  Copaiba,  Cubebs,  Cantharides, 
and  Hops;  whilst  Jaborandi,  Alcohol,  Aconite,  and  many  more  act 
partly  in  the  same  way.  AH  these  substances,  either  as  such  or 
after  decomposition,  are  excreted  (in  part)  by  the  renal  cells, 
and  carry  with  them,  like  salines,  so  much  water,  besides 
dilatmg  the  renal  vessels,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The  degree 
in  which  the  different  members  of  this  gi-eat  class  act  upon  the 
renal  cells  varies  widely,  however  :  thus,  Juniper  and  Copaiba 
are  powerful  diui-etics,  greatly  increasing  the  urinary  flow, 
wliilst  most  of  the  others  have  but  little  effect  on  the  volume  of 
mine,  possibly  because  their  action  on  the  renal  vessels,  which 
accompanies  their  action  on  the  cells,  does  not  favour  the  escape 
of  flmd.  Thus  Tm-pentine  and  Cantharides,  two  most  powerful 
renal  stmiulants,  sometimes  diminish,  sometimes  increase,  the 
urinary  water,  and  may  even  cause  haemorrhage  fi-om  the 
glomerulus. 

Opposed  to  these  renal  stimulants  are  renal  sedatives  or 
depressants,  which  appear  to  diminish  directly  the  activity  of 
the  renal   ceUs,  when  they  reach  them  thi-ough  the  blood 
Morphine  has  this  effect,  and  possibly  Quinine  and  other  suh! 
stances. 

III.    Pathological  Relations.  " 
The  disorders  of  the  renal  functions,  which  will  be  taken  by 
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us  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  measures  just  noticed,  may 
be  summarised  as  follows  : 

1.  Disorders  of  the  Jiuid  secretion  referable  to  the  general  blood 
■pressure. — («)  Diminution  of  the  general  arterial  pressure,  which  is 
generally  referable  to  heart  disease,  leads  to  marked  distui-bance 
of  the  urinary  flow.  We  saw  under  the  head  of  the  circulation 
(page  472)  how  dilatation  of  the  heart  lowers  the  pressure  in 
the  arteries  and  raises  it  in  the  veins,  i.e.  lowers  it  in  the 
afferent  vessel  of  the  glomerulus,  and  raises  it  in  the  efferent 
vessel,  thus  causing  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  The  urine  in  this 
class  of  cases  contains  albumen  and  blood  proceeding  from  the 
engorged  veins ;  it  falls  in  quantity  in  consequence  of  the  faU 
in  the  arterial  pressure,  and  of  obstruction  in  the  tubules,  which 
become  choked  with  fibiinous  casts  ;  and  the  total  excretion  of 
solids  is  diminished,  as  the  result  of  retardation  of  the  blood 
ciUTcnt. 

{b)  Increase  of  the  general  arterial  pressure  is  associated  with 
that  form  of  chi-onic  disease  of  the  kidiiey  known  as  the  "  Granu- 
lar or  Contracted  Kidney."  Here  the  urine  is  very  abundant, 
probably  reaching  several  times  its  normal  volume,  very  light 
in  colour  and  weight,  and  may  contain  a  trace  of  albumen. 
The  tension  of  the  radial  ai'teiy  is  high ;  the  left  venti-icle  is 
h j'pertrophied  ;  and  the  patient  often  dies  of  secondary  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  or  of  ruptme  of  an  artery  in  the  brain.  As  far  as  the 
kidney  is  concerned,  the  condition  is  one  of  constant  pathological 
diuresis. 

2.  Disorders  of  the  fluid  secretion,  referable  to  the  local  blood 
pressure. — [a)  Certain  nervous  conditions  disturb  the  pressure  in 
the  kidney  by  causing  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  renal 
vessels,  and  thus  modifying  the  amount  of  urinaiy  water.  Such 
a  condition  may  be  either  central  or  local,  direct  or  reflex. 
Thus  hysteria  is  attended  by  alternately  profuse  and  deficient 
flow  of  mine.  Disease  of  the  medulla  and  its  neighboiirhood 
may  give  lise  to  profuse  dim-esis  {diabetes  insipidus),  which  has 
been  traced  in  other  cases  to  disease  of  the  renal  nerves.  Reflexly, 
the  chief  cause  of  disturbance  of  the  renal  secretion  is  injury  or 
disease  of  the  prostate  or  urethra,  which  may  even  lead  to 
fatal  suppression. 

b.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidney,  such  as 
disease  of  the  glomeruli,  arteries  and  veins,  which  constitute  opo 
of  the  elements  of  Bright's  disease,  produce  a  variety  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  volume  and  constitution  of  the  mine,  according 
.  to  their  exact  seat  and  degree.  Pressure  on  the  trunks  of  the 
renal  vessels  •  by  abdominal  enlai  gements  may  also  cause 
serious  disturbance  of  the  renal  circidation,  with  albuminuria, 
hfiemorrhage,  or  even  suppression  of  uxino  as  the  result. 
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3.  Disease  of  the  secreting  epithelium. — This  constitutea 
another  element  of  Bright's  disease.  The  diseased  cells  fail  in 
function,  choke  up  the  tubules,  press  upon  the  ^^enous  plexus, 
and  thus  give  rise  at  once  to  stagnation  of  the  blood  cuiTcnt  and 
resistance  to  the  filtration  of  water  through  the  glomerulus.  The 
clinical  phenomena  of  this  condition  (commonlj^  called  the  Large 
White  Kidney),  are  very  definite.  The  uiine  falls  in  volume; 
the  solids  are  absolutely  diminished,  but  relatively  increased, 
so  that  the  specific  gravity  is  high;  and  in  their  place  there  appear 
albumen,  probably  derived  directly  fioui  the  venous  plexus, 
blood  from  the  same  source  or  from  the  glomeruli,  and  casts 
formed  of  diseased  cells,  fibiin,  etc.  The  blood  becomes  poisoned 
by  retention  of  urea.  The  systemic  vessels  become  diseased, 
and  the  heart  hypertrophied  ;  and  the  blood-change  and  cardio- 
vascular disease  together  lead  to  marked  breathlessness,  and  to 
escape  of  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  into  the  tissues  and 
serous  cavities,  constituting  renal  dropsy. 

4.  Rise  of  pressure  within  the  uriniferms  tubules  is  a  serious 
cause  of  complete  arrest  of  the  secretion.  This  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  fulness  of  the  venous  plexus,  and  of  epithelial  ac- 
cumulations in  the  tubes,  already  noticed ;  and  may  also 
originate  in  obstniction  of  the  ureter,  disease  or  injury  of 
the  bladder  and  pi'ostate,  or  stricture  of  the  urethra. 

5.  The  condition  of  the  blood. — This  is  the  most  common  of  all 
the  causes  of  derangement  of  the  urinary  secretion.  A  number 
of  the  disorders  of  the  urine,  as  regards  its  reaction  and  relative 
composition,  can  be  traced  to  dyspepsia,  hepatic  derangement,  and 
defective  oxygenation  or  metabolism ;  and  even  albumen,  sugar, 
and  bile  may  find  their  way  into  the  mine  from  the  same 
causes.  One  stiiking  disorder  of  the  urine  is  characterised  by 
unnatural  alkalinity  and  by  its  effects  in  precipitating  the  solid 
constituents.  The  ui-ine  is  turbid  fiom  precipitation  of  phos- 
phates, carbonates,  and  urates ;  and  these  are  deposited  in  the 
passages,  caiising  pain  and  irritation.  If  the  aatural  acidity  of 
the  urine  between  meals  be  insufficient  to  dissolve  these  alka- 
line deposits,  concretions  are  fonned,  aiid  grow  at  each  period 
of  indigestion,  untU  they  form  a  calculus,  which  may  travel  down- 
wards and  be  expelled  with  the  mine  after  great  suffering. 

A  similar  disorder  of  the  urine  is  characterised  by  exces- 
sive acidity.  This  has  different  causal  relations,  but  the 
ultimate  eflp^;ts  are  practically  the  same— the  precipitation  of 
mic  acid  and  mates,  and  possibly  the  formation  of  calculus. 
Excessive  acidity  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  subjects  of  disorder 
of  the  liver  from  indulgence  in  proteid  food  {see  page  443) , 
and  may  be  accompanied  by  an  excess  of  urea,  diminution 
of  water,  and  occasionally  by  traces  of  albumea  and  sugar. 
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rv.  Natural  Recovehy. 
So  many  of  the  disorders  of  the  urine  are  hut  expressions 
of  derangement  of  the  Mood  and  of  the  great  organic  functions, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  natural  recovery  con- 
stantly occurs.  Conversely,  improvement  in  the  condition  cf 
the  urine  is  an  evidence  of  the  spontaneous  return  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  heart,  etc.,  to  the  nonnal  state  when 
the  causes  of  theii-  disorder  have  heen  removed. 

The  kidney  possesses  several  provisions  for  natural  re- 
covery. It  meets  increased  work  hy  increased  action ;  compen- 
satory hyperti-ophy  of  one  kidney  occurs  if  the  other  kidney 
fail ;  and  a  close  vicarious  relation  exists  between  the  kidney 
and  the  skin  and  bowels.  The  practical  therapeutist  closely 
follows  these  natural  methods  in  arranging  his  treatment. 

V.  Therapeutics. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  four  preceding  sections  specially 
impresses  two  facts  upon  us.  First,  the  rational  treatment  of 
any  case  of  renal  or  m-inary  disorders  must  be  founded  upon  an 
appreciation  of  the  influences  of  other  organs  upon  the  kidneys ; 
and,  secondly,  treatment  may  he  as  often  directed  to  the  kid- 
neys for  diseases  of  other  organs  as  when  they  are  themselves 
at  fault :  diuretics  wUl  be  as  frequently  employed  to  relieve 
the  heart  as  to  stimulate  the  cells  of  the  kidney. 

1.  («)  Renal  congestion  from  heart  disease. — This  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  renal  disorder  fi-om  diminished  blood- 
pressm-e,  whatever  its  cause  ;  and  such  being  the  pathology  of 
the  condition,  the  line  of  rational  treatment  is  obrious.  To  re- 
move the  cause  we  must  restore  the  normal  relations  of  the 
general  circulation,  that  is,  sti-engthen  the  heart,  M  and 
keep  full  the  arteries,  and  empty  the  veins.  How  this  is 
to  be  done  has  been  already  discussed  in  chapter  x.,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  "We  are  now  able  to  estimate 
the  value  of  two  sets  of  dim-etic  remedies  which  are  success- 
fully employed  in  such  cases,  namely,  the  ^ardio-vascnInT 
diuretics,  and  the  saline  diuretics.  Digitalis  and  SquiU  exactly 
fidfil  the  indications  just  mentioned  as  regards  the  heart,  the 
arteries,  and  the  veins.  They  increase  the  cardiac  vigour  and  t  he 
period  of  rest ;  sustain  the  arterial  tension  at  a  moderate  height ; 
and  empty  the  veins  forwards  by  prolonging  the  diastole.  At  the 
same  time,  partly  by  these  effects  and  partly  by  their  local  action 
on  the  renal  vessels,  they  cause  a  true  dim-esis  fi-om  the  Malpig- 
hian  bodies,  and  increase  the  force  of  the  cu-culation  through  the 
renal  veins.  Ammonia,  Alcohol,  or  Scopariimi,  may  bo  com- 
bined with  these  drugs  ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  once  for 
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ill,  that  combination  is  peculiarly  useful  in  diuretics.  Saline 
purgatives  also  assist  this  action.  Thus  Sulphates  of  Sodium  and 
Jlagncsium,  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassium,  Tartrate  of  Sodium  and 
Potassium,  Acetate  of  Potassium,  Citrate  of  Potassium  or  Am- 
monium, are,  in  the  first  place,  saliue  purgatives,  thus  relieving 
general  venous  congestion ;  and,  secondly,  act  upon  the  renal 
epithelium,  draining  the  over-distended  venous  plexus,  and  ac- 
celerating the  circulation  thi'ough  the  glomerulus.  In  other 
Lo^tances  dilators  of  the  renal  vessels  may  be  combined  with 
these  remedies,  including  Juniper  and  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. 

{b)  Disorder  or  disease  of  the  kidney  in  association  with 
excessive  blood  pressure  ;  Bright^ s  disease  with  contracted  kidney. 
— In  the  early  stages  of  this  disease,  when  its  cause  may  be 
discovered  in  indidgence  in  food  and  alcohol,  or  disorder  of  the 
liver,  the  treatment  consists  in  a  thorough  reform  of  diet,  freo 
purgation,  and  elimination  generally.  Mercurial  purgatives 
followed  by  saL'nes  are  especially  v"aluable.  In  the  more 
advanced  and  grave  form  of  high  arterial  tension,  the  cause  is 
usually  beyond  our  power.  All  that  can  then  be  done  is  to 
counteract  the  cause,  remove  its  evil  effects,  and  treat  symptoms. 
The  food  should  be  moderate  in  quantity,  and  chiefly  non- 
nitrogenous  ;  stimulants  ihust  be  avoided ;  moderate  rest  of 
body  and  mind  insured ;  and  various  drugs  administered.  We 
are  unfortunate  in  possessing  but  few  medicinal  means  of 
reducing  peripheral  resistance  for  any  length  of  time  without 
depressing  the  heart ;  but  the  lodidd,  Chlorate,  Nitrate,  and 
other  salts  of  Potassium,  Nitrite  of  Sodium,  Trinitrine,  Bella- 
donna, and  its  allies  may  be  tried.  M^'armth  is  essential  in 
these  cases. 

2.  (a)  Urinary  derangements  from  nervous  disorder  or  disease. — 
The  treatment  employed  here  must  be  entirely  directed  to  the 
nervous  system.  Bromide  of  Potassium,  Valerian,  and  other 
anti-spasmodics,  including  moral  treatment,  will  relieve  hys- 
terical diuresis  ;  and  Opium  and  Ergot  are  successful  in  many 
cases  of  polyuria  of  obscure  and  probably  nervous  origin. 

{b)  J.vmI  vascular  disease. — If  the  emulgent  veins  are  ob- 
structed by  abdominal  enlargement,  this  must  be  immediately 
removed,  if  possible  — by  tapping  the  peritoneum,  for 
example,  or  by  inducing  prematui-e  labour.  In  disease  of  the 
renal  vessels  we  can  do  but  little  by  way  of  direct  treatment 
beyond  relieving  symptoms  as  they  arise  ;  regulating  the  flow  of 
urine  as  well  as  possible,  especially  stimulating  it  if  it 
threaten  to  become  deficient ;  and  removing  the  excremontitious 
products  by  the  bowels  and  sldn,  when  the  specific  gravity 

3.  Disease  of  the  tubules  ;  "  Acute  Desquamative  Xephritit^" 
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"  Large  White  Zt6?Mey."— This  is  the  forra  of  kidney  disease  Iq 
which  there  is  the  greatest  or  most  constant  danger  of  deficient 
excretion,  and  of  the  consequences  of  the  same  throughout  the 
system.  The  indications  for  treatment  are  obvious.  We  must 
relieve  the  diseased  cells  of  as  much  work  as  can  be  safely  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  blood  and  tissues.  The  rational  methods  of 
relie's'ing  the  renal  epithelium  are  :  (1)  by  reducing  the  food  in 
quality  and  richness ;  and  (2)  by  diverting  the  excrem'^ntitious 
products  to  other  channels.  Hydragogue  purgativt  s  are  es- 
pecially valuable  in  this  form  of  Bright's  disease ;  and  the  warm 
air  or  vapour  or  water  bath,  warm  drinks,  and  Jaborandi,  wiU 
successfully  relieve  the  kidneys  by  perspiration.  Eenal  stimu- 
lants, such  as  the  saline  and  specific  diuretics,  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhaust  the  ceUs,  already  weakened  by  disease  ;  but 
in  certain  cases  they  are  highly  useful  even  ia  this  condi- 
tion, for  they  may  exert  that  amount  of  stimulation  on  the 
renal  cells  which,  on  the  principle  of  alteratives  in  general,  will 
lead  to  their  restoration.  If  we  believe  that  the  tubules  are 
blocked  by  cellidar  and  inflammatory  products,  we  must  clear 
them  by  a  system  of  flushing,  or  diuresis.  For  this  purpose 
Distilled  Water  is  the  best  diuretic ;  Digitalis  and  Squill  are 
also  valuable,  as  producing  but  little  local  irritation,  and  tending 
to  prevent  venous  congestion. 

In  this  or  in  any  other  form  of  renal  disease,  urgent 
symptoms  of  uraemia  must  be  quickly  relieved  by  venesection, 
the  administration  of  Chlorofonn,  free  purgation,  and,  if  possible, 
profuse  diaphoresis.  The  anaamia  generally  demands  Iron  in 
some  form. 

4.  Obstruction  in  the  urinary  passages. — The  most  common 
cause  of  this  serious  disease,  namely,  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
is  fortunately  accessible,  and  amenable  to  surgical  treatment. 
When  the  obstruction  is  above  the  bladder  it  is  very  rarely 
bilateral,  ard  the  imaffected  kidney  takes  on  the  double 
function  of  the  two, 

5.  Disorders  of  the  blood,  liver,  and  digestion;  Gravel  and 
Calculus. — The  immediate  treatment  of  these  secondary  disorders 
of  the  liver,  in  their  early  stage,  has  been  already  suggested : 
careful  low  dieting,  and  the  occasional  administration  of  chola- 
gogue  purgatives,  stomachics,  and  antacids.  If  gravel  or  calculus 
have  actually  formed,  several  other  measures  are  still  open  to  us, 
whilst  the  same  line  of  ti-eatment  is  persevered  in  to  prevent 
further  gi-owth.  We  may  attempt  to  dissolve  the  stone  in 
Situ  by  lithoniAptxs,  sucii  as  the  continuous  administration  of 
Piperazine  or  Citrate  of  Potassium,  or  of  acids,  as  the  nature 
of  the  calculus  demands ;  and  may  relieve  pain,  hajmorrhage, 
and  mucous  and  purulent  discharges  on  general  principles. 
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CHArTER  xrv. 

THE  BODY  HEAT,  AND  ITS  REGULATION  !   THE  8K1K. 

I.    Physiological  Relations. 

Heat  is  produced,  in  every  act  of  vital  energy ;  is  distributed 
throTighout  the  body ;  and  is  finally  lost  in  the  surrounding 
medium.  In  so-callud  "  cold-blooded  "  animals,  the  vital  heat 
is  lost  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced;  in  " wai-m-blooded " 
animals  the  heat  produced  does  not  escape  until  a  certain 
amount  has  accumulated  within  the  system.  Thereupon  loss 
sets  in,  and  exactly  balances  the  production,  -whilst  the 
accumulated  store  remains  constant,  and  is  known  as  the  "  body 
heat,"  amounting,  in  man,  to  98'4  decrees  Fahi-. 

So  wide  is  the  range,  so  sudden  are  the  changes,  of  the 
external  temperature  to  which  man  is  exposed,  and  so  variable 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  in  the  system  at  diiferent  moments, 
that  in  the  course  of  its  evolution  the  body  has  come  to  possess 
a  complex  and  sensitive  nervous  mechanism,  by  which  its 
temperature  is  controlled.  This  mechanism  consists  of  govern- 
ing centres,  afferent  nerves  from  impressionable  parts,  and 
efferent  nerves  to  active  organs.  The  afferent  thermal  nerves, 
originating  in  the  skin,  and  possibly  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
stich  as  the  mucous  membranes  and  viscera,  carry  impressions 
of  temperatm'e  (heat  and  cold)  to  the  braia  and  cord.  There 
these  impressions  are  specially  received  by  three  of  the  great 
centres,  viz.  the  cerebrum,  where  they  become  sensations  oj 
temperature ;  the  siveat  centres  in  the  cord  and  medulla ;  and 
the  metabolic  or  trophic  centres,  the  centres  of  nutrition,  in  the 
brain  (Ppons)  and  cord.  They  also  fall  into  the  vaso- 
motor, cardiac,  respiratory,  and  possibly  the  renal  and  other 
visceral  centres.  Efferent  impulses  from  the  sweat  centres  proceed 
to  the  sudoriparous  glands,  which  they  stimulate  or  depress,  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  from  the  metabolic  centres  they  are  directed 
to  the  various  sources  of  heat  production — the  muscles,  gland.', 
etc.,  which  they  depress  or  stimulate.  Through  the  other 
centres  named  the  circulation  in  the  skin  is  modified,  the  blood 
pressure  generally,  the  respiration,  the  renal  secretion,  and 
probably  every  other  bodily  function  in.  some  degree. 

Thus,  Mhcn  the  temperature  of  the  air  rises,  the  regulative 
mechanism  comes  into  action,  and  two  great  effects  are  pro. 
duced  :  (1)  there  is  increased  loss  of  heat  by  the  ^jerspiration,  ly 
cooling  of  the  blood  in  the  dilated  cutaneous  vessels,  and  bj' 
cooling  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs ;  and  (2)  there  is  diminished 
production  of  heat  in  tlie  muscles,  glands,  etc.    Thg  same  etfect 
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fallows  a  rise  of  the  internal  temperature  due  to  increased 
metabolic  activity,  such  as  muscular  exercise  :  a  "  warm  glow  " 
is  felt,  the  skin  flushes  and  perspires,  the  circulation  and  respii-a- 
tion  are  increased,  and  the  activity  of  other  metabolic  organs, 
such  as  the  li^er,  is  for  the  time  lowered.  The  skin  is  the 
principal  channel  of  loss  of  heat  in  man ;  but  during  and  after 
exertion  a  large  amount  of  heat  must  be  can-ied  off  by  respira- 
tion, which  is  familiarly  known  to  be  the  chief  means  of 
refrigeration  in  the  dog. 

Convei'sely,  if  the  temperature  of  the  surface  be  lowered  by 
cooling  of  the  'atmosphere,  two  reflex  effects  are  at  once  pro- 
duced thiough  the  nervous  system,  viz. :  (1)  diminished  loss  of 
heat,  by  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  by  arrest  of  per-  - 
spiration,  and  by  reduced  acti'-ity  of  the  circulation  and  lungs ; 
and  (2)  increased  production  oJ  heat  in  the  metabolic  organs) 
especially  the  muscular,  digestive,  and  cu-culatory.  A  similar 
result  follows  lowering  of  the  internal  temperature  by  diminished 
metaboli.sm  in  some  of  the  organs.  ITius  Quinine  and  Salicylic 
Acid,  whilst  they  diminish  the  amount  of  the  m-ea  and  therefore 
probably  of  the  heat  produced  in  the  system,  make  little  or  no 
impression  on  the  temperature  of  a  "healthy  man,  doubtless 
because  the  channels  of  loss  are  partially  closed,  and  the  meta- 
bolism of  certain  organs  increased,  by  the  regulating  me- 
chanism. 

II.  Phabmacodynamics. 
1.  Temperattire  of  the  External  Media. — This  is  completely 
under  cur  control.    The  atmosphere  is  the  ordinary  external 
medium  of  loss  or  gain  of  the  bodily  temperature,  and  the  air  of 
every  well-constructed  room  or  ward  can  be  wanned  or  cooled 
at  pleasure.    We  may  select  the  climate  in  various  ways,  accord- 
mg  to  its  temperature ;  the  sub-tropics,  such  asMadeii-a,  Egypt 
and  the  Riviei-a,  being  especially  valuable  as  affording  warm 
climates.     When  a  more  rapid  and  extreme  influence  of  the 
external  temperature  is  desired,  waiter  may  be  substituted  for  air 
in  the  form  of  baths,  wet-packs,  and  sponging.    The  varieties' 
action,  and  uses  of  water  applied  in  these  several  ways  are 
described  in  the  next  chapter.    By  means  of  the  prolonged  cold 
bath,  at  a  temperature  varying  between  32"  and  60°  Fahr.,  heat 
may  be  readily  abstracted  from  the  body ;  and  the  cold  wet  pack 
cold  afihision,  or  sponging  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  exposed 
skin  with  cold  or  even  tepid  water,  has  a  similar  effect.  These 
measures  are  kno%vn  as  external  refrigerants.    Heat  may  be 
locally  abstracted  by  similar  means,  which  will  also  have  a 
general  effect  in  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  body  Thus 
cold  water  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum  or  vagina ;  ice  or  wet 
compresses  applied  to  the  skin;  ice  or  cold  water  swallowed  -  or 
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irrigation  with  cold  water  may  be  used  over  a  part.  The  cooling 
that  attends  evaporation  is  a  powuiful  means  of  reducing  the 
local  temperatiu-e ;  and  a  variety  of  saline,  spirituous,  and  acid 
solutions,  such  as  Carbonate  or  Chloiide  of  Ammonium,  Spirit 
and  Water,  Brandy  and  Water,  Vinegar  and  Water,  or  various 
combinations  of  salts,  acids,  and  spirits,  may  be  employed  for 
this  piu'pose. 

2.  The  Cutaneous  Circulation. — This  affords  us  a  powei-ful 
means  of  abstracting  the  body  heat,  inasmuch  as  we  can 
modify  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  and  the  rate  of  flow  through 
them.  Thus  we  may  cool  the  blood  by  dilating  the  cutaneous 
vessels  by  the  warm  bath,  by  Alcohol,  Spuit  of  Nitrous 
Ether,  or  warm  draughts,  or  by  these  measures  combined. 
Opium  and  Chloral  have  the  same  effect.  If  the  blood- 
flow  be  accelerated  through  the  dilated  vessels,  the  rofi-igeration 
is  increased,  and  in  this  way  cardiac  stimulants  of  every  kind, 
such  as  Alcohol  and  Digitalis,  reduce  the  body  temperature. 
Draughts  of  water,  whether  cold  or  hot,  cause  temporary  dis- 
tension of  the  vessels,  and  produce  a  similar  effect.  The  oppo- 
site metliods  for  preserving  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  contract- 
ing the  superficial  vessels  and  reducing  the  activity  of  the 
cutaneous  circulation,  are  of  no  therapeutical  interest. 

3.  The  Sweat-glands :  Diaphoretics,  Sudorijics,  Anhidrotics. — 
The  function  of  perspiration  is  under  our  control  in  almost 
eveiy  portion  of  its  complex  mechanism. 

a.  Measures  which  increase  the  amount  of  pcrppiiation  are 
called  diaphoretics  or  sudorifics.  The  afferent  thermic  nerves  in 
the  skin  can  be  readily  stimulated  by  means  of  heat,  aa 
described  in  chapter  xv.,  whether  by  moist  heat  in  the  form  of 
the  warm  water-  or  vapour-bath,  or  various  kinds  of  pack  ;  by 
dry  heat,  as  in  the  Turkish  bath ;  or  by  general  warmth  of  the 
air,  of  the  room,  or  of  the  clothing.  The  familiar  effect  of 
Alcohol  in  inducing  perspiration  appears  to  be  chiefly  produced 
in  the  same  way.  Other  afferent  nerves  may  be  used  to 
stimulate  the  sweat-centres  reflexly,  such  as  those  of  the  mouth 
throat,  and  stomach  by  hot  spiced  di-inks.  Perspiration 
may  be  induced  by  acting  on  the  perspiratory  centre  directly. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  measures  which  increase  tlie 
venosity  of  the  blood,  such  as  narcotics,  including  Opium, 
Chloral,  Chlorofonn,  Ether,  and  Alcohol  in  the  later  stages  of 
their  action  :  by  Nicotine  (Tobacco),  by  Pilocarpine  (Jaborandi) 
in  part ;  and  by  all  measures  which  increase  the  flow  of  warm 
blood  through  the  sweat-centres,  such  as  hot  di-inks.  The 
efferent  nerve-trunks  of  perspiration  may  be  stimulated  by 
electricity,  but  this  method  is  not  therapeutically  employed. 
The  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  sweat-glands  and  the 
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secreting  cells  can  be  powerfully  stimiilated  by  Pilocarpine, 
which  causes  an  exceedingly  profuse  ind  rapid  flow  of  sweat. 
Diaphoresis  will  be  favoured  by  a  ftee  supply  of  blood  to  the 
glands,  i.e.  \yj  dilating  the  vessels,  as  j  ist  described.  A  numbei 
of  substances  induce  diaphoresis  with'mt  their  mode  of  action 
being  dearly  understood,  such  as  Citrate  of  Ammonium  and 
especially  Acetate  of  Ammonium,  which  possibly  stimulate 
the  secreting  cells,  and  are  excreted  by  them  along  with  an 
increased  amount  of  water,  as  we  see  in  the  kidney;  Anti- 
naony ;  Do\er's  Powder ;  the  aromatic  substances  in  a  degree, 
especially  Camphor ;  and  several  empirical  remedies,  viz.  Sor- 
pentary,  Sassafras,  SarsapariUa,  Guaiacum,  Mezereon,  and 
Senega. 

It  win  be  observed  that  several  of  our  powerful  diaphoretics 
act  on  more  than  one  part  of  the  perspiratoiy  mechanism.  Thus 
Alcohol  dilates  the  cutaneous  vessels,  increases  the  rate  of  blood- 
flow  through  the  skin,  and  stimulates  both  the  afferent  nerves 
and  the  centres  of  perspiration.  Wann  applications  to  the 
skin  and  hot  di-ioks  also  influence  both  the  circulatory  and  the 
perspiratory  pai't  of  the  refrigerating  function ;  and  by  a  com- 
bination of  these  and  other  means  we  may  produce  a  very 
powei-ful  effect.  WTien  this  is  the  result,  and  the  sweat  flows 
abundantly  from  the  surface,  the  measures  and  result  are  said 
to  be  sudorific  {sudor,  sweat,  and  fiicio,  I  make.) 

{b)  Measures  ulticli  diminish  the  amount  of  perspii'ation  are 
called  anhidrotics  [av,  pri  v.,  and  i^ipais,  sweat.)  Some  of  these  act 
upon  the  afferent  nerves,  especially  moderate  local  cold,  obtained 
by  fanning,  light  clothing,  and  a  cool  atmosphere  generally ; 
and  sponging  with  cool,  tepid,  or  even  hot  water.  Others 
depress  the  perspiratory  centre — possibly  in  part  directly, 
certainly  indirectly  by  strengthening  the  heart  and  respiration, 
and  thus  reducing  the  venosity  of  the  blood  which  powerfully 
stimulates  it.  Such  are  food,  which  is  one  of  the  best  means  ol 
preventing  the  "  cold  sweats,"  of  exhausting  diseases.  Alcohol, 
Amnvonia,  Strychnine,  Iron,  and  fresh  air  or  good  ventilation. 
The  efferent  sweat  nerves  may  possibly  be  depressed  by  Opium, 
which  in  certain  combinations,  e.g.  with  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid, 
/s  an  anhidrotic,  acting  either  in  this  or  some  unlcnown  way. 
By  far  the  most  powerful  anhidrotic  drugs  act  upon  the  termina- 
tions of  the  perspiratory  nerves  in  tlie  glands,  namely,  Atropine 
and  Hyoscyaiuine.  The  effect  of  these  alkaloids  or  of  the  Extract 
of  Belladonna  is  very  marked.  Measures  which  contract  the 
blood-veE<3el3  of  the  <jland8  will  pro  tanto  be  anhidrotic  also. 
Such  are :  sponging  with  solutions  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and 
Water  or  of  Tannin,  which  constringe  the  parts,  and  Oxide  ol 
Zinc  given  internaUv. 
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Lastly,  the  modus  operandi  of  certain  anhidrotics  is  stiU 
doubtful,  and  their  employment  so  far  empirical,  e.g.  Zinc, 
Quinme  and  Opium  under  particular  circumstances.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  these  and  other  measm-es  control  the 
pathological  cause  of  the  sweats,  in  a  manner  to  be  afterwards 
indicated. 

4.  Other  Channels  of  Loss  of  Heat.— The  kidneys  and  the 
bowels  afford  us  a  direct  means  of  reducing  the  tempevatui-e  of 
the  body  by  the  abstraction  of  an  increased  amount  of  wnnn 
excretions,  in  the  form  of  urine  and  watery  motions.  In  llie 
case  of  the  bowels  the  effect  is  decidedly  assisted  by  the  retlex 
dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  which  accompanies  purgation, 
as  described  in  chapter  vi. 

5.  The  Heat-forming  Tissues. — In  discussing  metabolism  in 
chapter  ix.,  wo  found  that  we  possess  the  power  of  diminish- 
ing  tissue  change,  and  the  production  of  heat,  by  varioi^s 
means.     Here  we  shaU  refer  only  to  certain  di-ugs  which 
possess  this  action.    We  call  these  antipyretics  {avr\,  against, 
TTvpeThs,  fever).     The  most  powerful  of   these  is  Cinchona 
(Quinina),  which  interferes  with  metabolism  generally,  lessens  the 
nmount  of  heat  produced,  diminishes  the  excretions,  and  spares 
the  organs.    Sali.cin  and  Salicylic  Acid,  Fhenazone,  Thenaco- 
tin,  and  Acetanilide  have  a  similar  but  less  powerful  action. 
Whilst  these  drugs  reduce  or  spare  the  activity  of  the  tissues, 
they  have  but  little  iniluence  in  reducing  the  temperature  of 
healthy  individuals,  this  effect  probably  being  prevented  by  the 
ordinary  mechanisms  of  regulation.    Alcohol  also  diminishes 
tissue  waste,  apparently  in  a  different  way  from  Quinine,  viz. 
by  being  itself  decomposed  in  the  tissues  with  great  readiness, 
thus  sparing  the  organs.    Even  an  increased  amount  of  heat 
generated  in  the  tissues  by  the  oxydation  of  Alcohol,  but  so 
gi-eatly  does  it  stimvilate  refiigeration,  as  we  have  seen,  that  its 
total  effect  on  the  organism  is  antipjTetic.    The  Aromatic  sub- 
stances have  a  less  powerful  influence  in  diminishing  metabo- 
lism.    Possibly,  Digitalis,  Aconite,  and  \''eratrine,  have  also  an 
antipjTctic  effect,  like  Alcohol,  but  their  mode  of  action  is 
obscure,  unless  it  occur  entirely  thi'ough  the  circulation,  as  has 
been  already  suggested. 

m.  Pathological  Relations. 
The  mechanism  concerned  in  the  regulation  of  the  body- 
heat  is  liable  to  disorder,  when  heat-forming  or  heat-losing 
organs  are  diseased.  Elevation  of  the  body  temperatm-e,  or 
pyrexia,  most  commonly  called  fever,  is  very  rarely  absent 
in  illness  of  any  consequence.  An  abnormal  faU  is  seen  as 
an  effect  of  extreme  cold  or  of  exhausting  diseases,  but  being 
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comparatively  insignificant  does  not  require  to  be  discussed 
here. 

Pyrea-ja.— The  temperature  of  the  body  may  be  abnormally 
raised  in  several  ways.  Thus  we  meet  with  excessive  pyi-exia 
in  injmy  or  disease  of  the  heat-ccntre  or  tracts,  especially 
injury  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Exposure  to  excessive  heat  induces  "  heat-fever,"  a  variety  of 
sunstroke  which  is  common  in  India.  More  familiar  to  us  is 
fever  brought  on  by  interference  with  the  refrigerating  function 
of  the  skin,  as  the  effect  of  exposure  to  cold  or  damp.  This  is 
known  as  a  "chill."  A  powerful  impression  of  cold  on  the 
afferent  nerves  of  temperature  appears  to  throw  the  regulating 
mechanism  into  disorder;  perspiration  is  arrested;  the  cuta- 
neous vessels  ai-e  spasmodically  contracted;  rigors,  shiveis,  or 
chilly  feelings  ensue  ;  and  the  heat  thus  retained  in  the  blood 
quickly  raises  the  temperature. 

Increased  production  of  heat  at  one  focus,  such  as  an  in- 
flamed part,  contributes  in  an  insignificant  degree  to  the  accom- 
panying fever. 

The  increased  production  of  heat  in  the  tissties  generally 
which  is  probably  present  in  all  kinds  of  fever,  whatever  its 
cause,  is  no  doubt  the  principal  origin  of  the  pyrexia.  The  in- 
creased activity  of  metabolism  is  proved  by  the  rapid  wasting 
of  the  tissues,  by  the  increase  of  urea  and  other  excretions,  and 
by  the  pyi'exia  as  tested  by  the  thei-mometer — all  obvious  phe- 
nomena in  every  case  attended  by  fever. 

In  the  specific  fevers  there  is  at  work,  however,  another 
cause  of  oxydation  of  the  tissues,  which  furnishes  an  extraneom 
addition  to  the  body  heat.  "We  now  believe  that  many  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  smaU-pox,  and  septicaemia,  are  associated 
with  the  presence  of  organisms  in  the  tissues,  if  not  actually 
caused  by  them.  The  life  of  such  organisms,  the  processes  of 
fermentation  with  which  they  are  associated,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tissues  which  they  produce,  must  all  be  a  consider- 
able source  of  heat  within  the  body,  in  a  way  perfectly  foreign 
to  the  normal  processes,  though  closely  resembling  some  of 
them. 

A  combination  of  several  of  the  preceding  causes  is  commonly 
at  work  in  fever.  Thus,  when  a  patient  has  a  local  wound 
which  acts  as  a  focus  of  heat,  the  pus  may  decompose,  i.e.  bo- 
come  infected  by  organisms ;  these  are  absorbed  into  ana 
floui-ish  in  the  blood ;  fresh  foci  of  disease  are  set  up  in  the 
tissues ;  and  the  natural  refrigeration  of  the  blood  is  reduced  by 
the  disturbances  of  the  skin,  lungs,  and  circulation,  which 
always  accompany  serious  illness. 

Disorders  of  Ferspiration. — Only  two  disorders  of  perspira- 
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tion  concern  us  here,  viz.  (1)  excessive  sweating,  and  (2)  defcient 
sweating. 

1.  Excessive  sweating,  hidrosis,  hijperidrosis,  is  found  in  a 
great  variety  of  morbid  conditions.  In  some  kinds  of  fever,  such 
as  rheumatism,  its  pathology  is  bound  up  with  the  pathology  ot 
the  fever  as  a  whole.  In  disorders  of  respiration,  as  we  have  seen, 
dyspnoeal  sweats  are  due  to  stimulation  of  the  sweat-centres  by 
venous  blood.  _  The  "  cold  "  sweats  of  wasting  diseases  such  as 
phthisis,  especially  during  sleep,  appear  to  be  due  to  the  same 
cause,  associated  with  anaemia  and  coldness  of  the  skin,  which 
prevent  evaporation  and  "insensible  pert^piration,"  and  thus 
give  rise  to  a  profuse  collection  of  \-isi]>le  sweat  as  well  as 
great  depression  of  the  bodily  strength  from,  interference  with 
the  cutaneous  excretion.  "  Critical "  sweats  are  refeiTed  to 
sudden  changes  in  the  disturbance  of  the  vaso-motor  system  of 
the  skin  present  in  fever.  Toxic  sweating,  as  is  seen  in 
alcoholism  and  gout,  may  obviously  be  variously  induced. 

2.  Deficient  sweating  :  anhidrosis.  — Diyness  of  the  skin  occurs 
at  the  beginning  of  most  fevers,  and  thioughout  the  course  ol 
most  of  them  more  or  less  interruptedly.  It  is  also  maiked  ic 
some  diseases  and  disorders  of  the  urinary  functions,  such  as 
Bright's  disease  and  diabetes ;  in  certain  diseases  of  the  skin 
itself ;  and  as  the  result  of  poisoning  by  atropia  (beUadonna), 
etc.  Manifestly  different  parts  of  the  nervo-glandular  apparatus 
are  disordered  in  the  different  cases. 

rV.    Natural  Eecovekt. 

Disorders  of  the  body  heat  being  disturbances  of  a  regula- 
ting mechanism,  that  is,  of  one  means  of  natural  recovery,  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  find  at  work  in  fever  those  very  provisions 
which  have  been  interfered  with.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
temperatiu-e  of  the  body  generally  returns  to  the  normal  on 
the  cessation  of  the  cause  of  the  fever,  either  spontaneously  or 
with  the  artificial  assistance  of  the  therapeutist.  Occasionally 
the  temperature  rises  beyond  all  control — to  107°,  110°,  and 
even  higher,  and  the  subject  dies  of  the  effects  of  excessive 
heat  or  hyperpyrexia.  In  most  instances  of  death  from  fever, 
however,  the  fatal  result  is  due  to  one  of  the  other  factors  ol 
fever,  especially  the  body  waste. 

V.  THEnAFEUTICS. 

A  gi'cat  part  of  our  Imowlcdge  of  the  body  heat,  its  regula- 
tion and  its  disturbances,  has  been  derived  from  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  results  of  treatment ;  and  the  use  of  measures  to 
oontrol  fever — antipjTctice  or  febrifuges  {febris,  fever,  and 
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fngo,  I  drive  away,)  is  oae  of  the  most  successful,  as  well  fis 
rational,  of  therapeutical  proceedings. 

1.  JPreventi've  Treatment:  Aidiperiodics.  —  The  periodical 
return  of  fever  may  be  prevented  by  means  of  aatiperiodics. 
The  most  powerful  of  these  is  Cinchona,  with  its  constituents, 
especially  Quinine  ;  Salicin,  Salicylic  Acid  and  Salicylates 
are  not  so  powerful ;  less  important  are  Nectandra  and  its  alka- 
loid Beberine. 

2.  Immediate  treatment. — ^With  the  abundant  means  at  our 
command  which  we  have  discussed  in  the  second  section,  th« 
immediate  treatment  of  pyrexia  is  very  easy,  inasmuch  as  we  can 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  any  degree 
we  please ;  for  instance,  by  the  cold  bath.  But  we  soon  discover 
th;it  it  is  one  thing  to  reduce  pyrexia,  and  another  thing  to 
treat  fever.  We  can  readily  assist  the  refrigerating  mechanism 
of  the  body,  and  we  can  even  so  far  reduce  the  metabolic 
activity  of  the  tissues,  but  our  remedies  can  rarely  reach  the 
actual  cause  of  the  disorder,  and  the  temperature  rises  again. 
As  far  as  possible,  however,  we  are  bound  to  begin  by  discovering 
and  attacldng  the  causes ;  and  if  we  fail  in  this,  we  must  then 
combat  the  fever  itself,  so  as  to  prevent  its  injurious  effects  on 
the  system. 

[a)  Injury  or  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  as  a  cause  of 
p}Texia,  is  generally  beyond  treatment.  If  the  temperature 
rise  to  a  dangerous  height,  it  must  be  treated  by  the  refrigerat- 
ing measures  presently  to  be  described. 

{b)  Heat-fever  is  rationally  ti-eated  by  immediate  removal  of 
the  patient  to  a  cool,  open  atmosphere,  and  the  application  of 
refrigeration,  in  the  form  of  cold  affusion. 

{c)  Interference  with  the  cooling  function  of  the  skin  is 
rationally  treated  by  increasing  the  loss  of  heat  by  refi-igerants. 
Kefi'igeration  is  practically  carried  out  by  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  external  medium,  by  increasing  the  cutaneous 
circulation,  and  by  stimulating  the  secretions  by  the  wnrm 
bath,  by  hot,  spiced  alcjhohc  drinks,  or  by  a  brisk  pmgative. 

When  fever  rises  high,  the  temperature  of  the  room  must 
be  kept  low,  and  the  skin  sponged  ;  and  if  the  pyrexia  rise  to  a 
dangci  ous  height,  the  prolonged  cold  bath  or  wet  pack  must  be 
employed  according  to  the  method  described  in  chapter  xiv. 

JHaphoretics  are  chiefly  employed  as  refrigerants  in  sympto- 
matic fevers,  i.e.  in  the  pyrexia  attending  ordinary  local 
inflammatipa  of  the  lungs,  bronchi,  fauces,  or  other  parts. 
Alcohol,  Hot  Watdr,  Liquor  Ammonii  Acetatis,  Ipecacuanha 
«id  Opium  in  the  form  of  Dover's  Powder,  Antimony  as  the 
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Piilvis  Antimonialis  or  Vinum  Antimoniale,  and  Tincture  of 
Aconite  are  the  di-ugs  cliiefly  used  to  provoke  perspii-alion  in 
fever.  With  these,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  may  be  com- 
bined. 

{d)  A  focus  of  increased  heat-production,  such  as  an  abscess, 
must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

(e)  Increased  metabolism  generally,  which  is  the  principal 
cause  of  pyrexia,  is  rationally  treated  by  Quinine,  Salicin, 
Alcohol,  the  Phenol  Derivates,  and  Ai-omatic  Substances. 
The  rule  commonly  followed  is  to  give  a  single  large  dose  of 
Quinine,  say  10  grains,  when  the  temperature  rises  above  a  certam 
point,  104°  or  105°,  according  to  circumstances;  or_  repeated 
moderate  doses  or  a  single  large  dose  may  be  given  La  antici- 
pation of  the  exacerbation.  Ague  is  thus  combated  by  Qumme, 
and  rheumatism  by  Salicin  or  the  Salicylates. 

(/)  Foreign  organisms  or  substances  in  the  system. — Fever  pro- 
duced bv  these  bodies  and  their  life-processes  would  be  rationally 
treated  by  destroying  them.  We  attempt  to  do  so  by  adminis- 
tering internally  some  of  the  substances  which  are  destructive 
to  lowly  organised  life  apart  from  the  body,  or  in  wounds  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  antiseptics  and  disinfectants,  and  which 
may  be  named  disinfectant  antipyretics.  The  value  of  Quinine 
in  ague  is  so  great,  that  it  is  referred  to  a  specifac  ii^uence 
upon  the  orga^sm  of  the  disease.  The  powerful  effect  of 
Salicin  upon  rheumatism  has  been  similarly  explamed. 

(a)  Combinations  of  eauses. -3nsi  as  fever  is  generaUy  trace- 
able to  a  combination  of  the  preceding  causes  so  m^st  as  a 
rule  be  treated  by  the  application  of  remedies  which  act  in 
™r  ways  or  by  a  combination  of  antipyr-ctic  measures. 
Thus  Airohol  will  be  indicated  in  many  cases  of  fever,  because 
H  dlSes  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  increases  the  circulation 
hrou-h  them,  and  stimulates  the  sweat  glands,  yl^l^t  it 
smres  tissue  damage,  and  acts  as  an  antiseptic  antipj-retic. 
spares  ^^^^f  j''  ^  '  ^ith  advantage  when  the  tempera- 
S^r'irn  s'^  hS?  --ce  it  controlsShe  metaboUsm  not 
Sy  S  &e  animal  tissues,  but  of  the  septic  and  oroign 
Snisms  which  may  be  wasting  these  Indeed  all  the 
mfasure^  wWch  we  hive  analysed  imder  the  preceding  head 
Tre  to  be  freSy  combined,  constituting  the  genera^  ^^''^^  'j^'^tn 
Lvi  An  abundant  supply  of  nutritious  and  d^gef  bk 
8  Ssential,  to  compensate  for  the  great  increase  of  metabo. 
i  J  wSih  is  going  on.    Alcohol  is  a  true  f«>d,  casdy  taken, 

although  it  is  by  no  means  an  indispensable  lemcdy. 
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ASTlPrRETICS. 


Antimoninm 

Acidum  Salicyl. 

Saliciu 

Benzomum 

Storax 

Camijhora 

Nnctandra 

Beberina 

Piper 

Qmnina 
Opium 
Arnica 
Lobelia 
Alcohol 
Resorcin 
PheDazoiium 
Acetauilidum 
Plienanctiimm 
Digitalis 
Aconitutn 
Acids 
Eucalyptus 
Chloral  Hj  dras 
Veratriua 
Colcliicum 


Antipeeiodjcs. 


Quininn 

Acid.  Arsenics. 

Pi^er 

Eucalyptus 
?  Besorciu 


Eefrigebants. 


Anhideotics. 


StmiUnnts  0/  tTie'Qniuina 
Cvianeous  Circu-iBelladonna 


XaXion. 


Diaphoretics. 


Jaborandi 
Opium 
Antimouium 
hesorcin 
Aqua 

Ipecacuanha 
Senega 
Camphora 
Cubeba 
Colchicum 
Salicin 
Acid.  Salic. 
Lobelia 
Arnica 
Alcohol 
Acouitum 
Pot.  Citras 
Pot.  Nitras 
Am.  Acet.  Liq. 
Am.  Chloridum 
'Am.  Cit.  Liq, 


Digitalis 

Scilla 

Alcohol 


Dilators  of  Cuta- 
neous Vetsels. 


Chloral  Hydras 

Digitalis 

Scilla 

Alcohol 

Veratriua 


Stramonium 
iHyoscyamus 
'Alcohol,  Evapora- 
ting 

Acids,    locally  in 

solution 
Ergota 
Picrotoxiuum 
Zincl  Oxidum 
Acidum  Sulphuri- 

cum  Dtlutum 
Acidum  Salicylicuni 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

rHERAPECTICAL    PROCESSES    CONNECTED  WITH    THE    SUKfACE  OP 

THE  BODY. 

tlie  therapeutist,  because  it  is  the  region  of  obiective  inT 
Sct";irh       ^""'"T^  °'  ma;\TCu"ht"?a 
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extremely  complex,  and  indeed  still  very  obscure.  On  this 
account  we  have  taken  tbdm  last  in  the  whole  range  of  remedies, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  they  involve  all  the  systems  already 
discussed,  especially  the  nervous  and  cii-culatory.  As  a  group 
they  are  very  heterogeneous,  and  we  will  select  for  special  con- 
sideration three  distinct  subjects,  namely  (1)  Counter-irritants, 
such  as  blisters  ;  (2)  Pjaths  ;  and  (3)  Surgical  Applications. 

I.  Physiological  Relations. — The  physiological  relations 
of  the  sui-face  of  '.tie  body  have  ali-eady  been  studied  under 
several  distinct  heads. 

The  nerves  are  connected  not  only  with  the  sensoriura, 
but  with  the  ^^tal  centres  which  regidate  the  vessels  and 
viscera.  The  cutaneous  vessels  have  equally  extensive  relations.. 
They  have  the  usual  nutritive  function ;  they  are  the  great 
rofiigeraling  apparatus  of  the  body;  and  they  also  serve  as  a 
great  exteiual  blood-reservoir,  in  connection  with  the  systemic 
ciicciilation. 

II.  PHARMACODYN.vMits.— When  the  classes  of  measures 
ffi  von  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  on  the  cii'culation  and  nervous 
system  are  compared,  it  is  found  that  several  of  them  act  on 
both,  and  that  their  action  may  be  different  or  even  opposite 
according  to  the  time  for  which  they  are  applied.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  a  number  of  them  have  been  collected  into  a 
special  class,  and  called 

Counter-irritants.— These  measures  may  be  thus 
arranged,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  action : 

1.  Rubefacients  {rubere,  to  be  red,  and /twere,  to  make)  cause 
increased  redness  and  heat  of  the  parts.  Such  are  Hot  Water ; 
Mustaiti,  and  its  preparations ;  Ammonia,  and  its  preparations ; 
the  confined  vapour  of  Chloroform,  Ether,  and  Alcohol ;  aU 
N^oliitile  Oils,  especially  Turpentine,  Camphor,  Menthol  and 
Thymol;  Iodine  carefully  applied;  Emplastrum  Picis;  and 
Emplastrum  Calefaciens. 

2.  Vesicants  {vesica,  a  blister),  Epispastics  (eV.,  upon,  and 
o-Trdo,,  I  di-aw),  or  Blisters,  produce  a  rubefacient  eftect,  fol- 
lowed by  the  development  of  a  blister.  Thoy  mclude  Cantha- 
rides,  Mezereon,  Ammonia  long  appUed  or  confined  Iodine, 
Oil  or  Compound  Liniment  of  Mustard,  and  Scalding  Water. 

3.  Pustulants  [pus,  matter)  produce  a  crop  of  pimples. 
They  aie  a  small  group,  consisting  of  Croton  Oil,  iartai 
Emetic.  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  strong  solution,  and  Ipecacuanha. 


Co  unter-Irritants, 


Phenomena  of  counter-irritation. — When  a  coTonter-irritant  is 
applied  to  the  skin,  the  ^rst  effect  is  rubefacient  and  stimulant. 
The  cutaneous  vessels  are  dilated  by  a  direct  action  on  their 
nerves,  and  the  local  circulation  becomes  more  free  ;  whilst  the 
iiTitation  of  the  sensory  nerves  causes  pain  of  a  hot  burning 
character.  Eeflexly,  the  cardiac  action  is  accelerated,  the  cuta° 
neous  vessels  are  contracted,  the  blood  pressure  rises,  the 
temperature  is  elevated,  and  the  breathing  slowed.  The  highest 
centres  are  also  roused  by  the  painful  impression  :  perception, 
consciousness,  and  the  emotions  are  variously  disturbed.  Cuta- 
neous anesthesia  follows:  the  nerves  are  depressed,  and  pain 
is  relieved. 

Prolonged  application  is  generally  required  to  induce  the 
second  degree  of  counter-irritation  — «;esimi:wM.  The  reddened 
area  now  becomes  inflamed ;  plasma  escapes  from  the  vessels, 
followed  by  corpuscles  ;  the  epidermis  is  raised,  and  a  vesicle  is 
formed  containing  a  quantity  of  fluid.  The  previous  anassthesia 
IS  now  replaced  by  considerable  local  pain,  which,  if  extensive, 
may  depress  the  viscera— weakening  and  slowing  the  heart' 
lowering  the  pulse,  fuilher  slowing  the  respiration,  lowering 
the  temperature  and  diminishing  nervous  energy. 

The  third  degree  of  counter-in-itation,  pustulation,  is  different 
m  kind  from  vesication  as  well  as  more  severe,  the  result 
being  not  uniform   inflammation,  but  a  crop   of  painful 
"ang-ry"  pimples  or  pustules,  which  are  very  slow  to  heal' 
The  remote  effects  are  the  same  as  before,  but  greater. 

Theory  of  the  action  of  coimter -irritation. — Such  are  the 
phenomena  of  this  method,  obvious  to  all.  But  it  is  held  by 
some  that  not  only  the  functional  activity,  but  the  nutrition  of 
internal  parts  may  be  affected  by  means  of  it.  The  doctiine  of 
Dounter-uritation  may  be  isaid  to  be,  that  when  a  part  at  some 
iistance  beneath  the  sm-face  of  the  body,  such  as  a  ioint  or 
even  remote  from  it,  such  as  the  lungs,  is  in  a  condition  of 
inliammation,  pam,  unnatural  activity,  or  overgrowth,  an 
alterative  effect  may  be  produced  upon  its  nutrition,  by  alteriii!? 
the  condition  of  an  area  of  skin  superficial  to  it,  or  even 
at  a  distance  from  it.  A  second  or  "  counter  "  seat  of  "  irrita- 
tion IS  set  up  to  relieve  the  deeper  and  more  vital  part.  Now 
we  may  conclude  with  respect  to  tliis  theory  :— 

•  rubefacients  and  vesicants  will  afford  relief  to  the 

crrculation  oi  parts  m  immediate  va.scidar  connection  with  the 
selected  area,  by  attracting  blood  and  draining  off  plasma;  to 
the  same  extent  the  general  circulation  will  be  depressed,  knd 
visceral  congestion  or  inflammation  will  be  diminished.  At  th* 
same  time  the  heart  will  be  reUeved. 
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2.  That  the  iir-itation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  v.dll  modify 
in  a  simple  reflex  way,  through  the  centres  in  the  brain  and 
cord,  the  circulation  and  nutrition  generally,  of  the  parts 
beneath ;  the  impression  which  passes  in  being  immediate!}- 
reflected  along  the  vascular  or  trophic  nerves. 

3.  ,  That  possibly  the  irritation  of  the  local  nerves  and 
vessels  may.  affect  the  vaso-motor  and  trophic  centres  in  the 
.brain  and  cord,  presiding  over  the  area  of  skin  ;  and  that  this 
disturbance  may  so  influence  a  neighbouring  trophic  centre  jsay 
of  a  joint)  as  to  produce  through  it  a  change  in  the  nutrition 
of  the  tissues  (such  as  a  joint)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
area  to  which  the  irritant  was  applied 

4.  That  vesicants  and  pustulants  may  produce  a  floiv  of 
plasma  or  pus,  which  wiU  relieve  the  blood  or  tissues  01 
organised  or  other  poisons,  which  are  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
This  is  the  old  humoral  view,  foimded  on  the  pathology  that 
"  humours  of  the  blood  "  are  the  origin  of  disease. 

IIT.  Pathoi.ooical  Relations  and  Thehapeutics. — The 
pathological  conditions  which  we  seek  to  influence  by  counter- 
irritants  belong  to  various  systems,  which  have  been  abeady 
discussed.  The  same  remark  holds  true  of  the  therapeutical 
applications  of  the  principles  just  examined.  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  here  is  to  enumerate  the  chief  morbid 
conditions  which  may  be  treated  by  counter-irritation.  These 
are  (1)  Subacute  or  chronic  inflammation,  with  or  without 
unnatui-al  growth,  of  parts  in  dii-ect  vascular  connection  with 
the- skin;  e.g.  of  a  joint  or  bone.  (2)  Congestion  or  mflamraa- 
tion  in  neighbouring  viscera ;  e.g.  of  the  lungs.  (3)  Pam  in 
deep  or  distant  parts,  such  as  neuralgic,  cardiac,  or  renal  pam. 
(4)  Spasm,  or  other  morbid  activity  in  deep  musculai-  struc- 
tui-es,  such  as  lumbago  and  vomiting.  (5)  Centi-al  nervous 
disturbances  such  as  syncope  ami  hysteria. 

Baths   aisti  Allied  Measm-es.— The  principles 

on  which  the  use  of  baths  depend  are  in  a  great  measure 
identical  with  those  vvhich  we  have  already  discussed  and  do 
not  require  to  be  repeated.  U  the  student  will  carefully  bear 
in  mind  the  relations  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  skin  to 
the  body  heat,  circulation  generaUy,  and  nervous  system,  he 
will  readily  appreciate  the  subject  of  baths  fi-om  the  following 
tables,  which  give  a  list  of  the  most  common  bath^ 
together  with  their  action  and  principal  uses  succmctly 
aiTanged. 
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I.  Water  Baths. 


Name.     |  Temperature. 


Action. 


Uses. 


Cools  blood  in  cu- 
taneous vessels ; 
stimulates  heart, 
respiration,  etc.,  re- 
flex ly.  Temporarily 
ovei-fills  internal 
vessels,  thus  raising 
blood  pressure. 
The    same,  but  less 

marked. 
Detergent  (cleansing), 
pbybically  and 
chemically ;  soothes 
the  nerves. 

Raises  local  tempera- 
ture J  stimidates 
local  circulation ; 
stimulates  glands, 
increasing  discharge 
of  warm  secretions, 
and  evaporation  ; 
soothes  the  nerves 
and  the  correspond- 
ing centres. 
The  same,  but  more 

marked. 
Attracts  blood  to  part 

bathed. 
Attracts  blood  from 
distant  parts. 


Refrigerant  in  fever 
Refreshing  The 
morning  bath. 


The  same  in  weaker 
eubji-cts. 

Ordinary  personal 
cleanliness.  Allays 
restlessness  of  fever 
and  lowers  tempera- 
ture. 

Diaphoretic  in  fever ; 
diaphoretic  in  urae- 
mia ;  anodyne ;  anti- 
spasmodic. 


The  same,  but  is  more 

powerful. 
To  stimulate  men- 
strual flow. 
To  relieve  internal 
congestions,  as  in 
cataiTh  and  apo- 
plexy. 


II.  Vapouk  Baths. 


Name. 

Temperature. 

Action. 

Uses. 

Simple  Va- 
pour or 
Russian. 

Medicated 
w  n  t  e  r  y 
Vapour. 

F  u  m  i  g  a  - 
tions 

95  to  llO'^ 

»»  »» 

Various. 

Much  like  the  warm 
or  hot  bath,  but 
slower,and  at  higher 
temperature. 

The  action  chiefly  of 
aromatics. 

Specific  (Mercury, 
Sulpliur,  etcj. 

Much  like  the  warm 
bnth.    A  powerful 
diaphoretic. 

Stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic. 

Specific. 
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III.  Air  Baths. 


Kame. 

Temperature. 

Action. 

Uses. 

Hot  air,  or 
Turkisla. 

Compressed 
air. 

Up  to  220°,  fol- 
lowed by 
cold. 

Ordinary. 

Diaphoretic,  followed 
by  stimulation ;  ano- 
dyne ;  increases 
metabolism. 

Increases  oxygena- 
tion. 

Like     warm  watc-i 
and  Russian  baths. 
Tonic. 

Diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  heart. 

IV.  Medicatkd  Baths. 

Name. 

Temperature. 

Action. 

Uses. 

Natural. 
Sea. 

Artificial. 

Tliat   of  the 
spring. 

Various. 
Various. 

Specific. 

Stimulant. 
Si^eciflc,    e.g.  Nitro- 
hydrochloric  Acid, 
Sulphide  of  Potas- 
sium, and  Mercurial 
solutions. 

Gout.  rheumatism, 
syphilis,  skin  dis- 
eases, etc. 
invigorating. 

As  alterative  in  he- 
patic disease,  rheu- 
matism, syphilis, 
plumbism,  scabies, 
and  other  skin  dis- 
eases. 

V.  Complex  Baths. 

Name. 

Temperature. 

Action. 

Uses. 

Mercurial 
and  vapour. 

Mercurial 
and  hot  air. 

Mad,  pine, 
liran,  etc. 

Snfflcient  to 
vaporise 
water  and 
mercurial. 

SulBcient  to 
vaporise 
mercurial. 

Specific 

Specific. 
Various. 

Syphilis. 

Syphilis. 
V:irioii8. 

The  cold  bath  in  fever.— A.  simple  tepid  water  bath  in 
prepared,  at  a  temperature  of  about  90°  ;  the  patient  is  carefully 
placed  in  it;  and  cold  water  is  added  until  the  thermometer  tails 
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to  80"  or  even  40°,  according  to  circumstances.  Here  the  patient 
remains  for  10  to  20  minutea,  his  temperature  being  taken 
during  immersion,  or  if  any  shivering  occurs,  he  is  at  once 
removed.  He  is  then  wiped  dry,  placed  in  bed,  and  covered 
with  blankets.  A  stimidunt  may  be  required.  The  cold  bath 
may  be  repeated  several  times  a  day,  if  indicated. 

In  very  urgent  or  desperate  cases  the  cold  bath  may  be 
increased  in  activity  by  lowering  the  temperature  to  freezing 
point  by  ice,  and  by  prolonged  immersion,  even  to  three  hours. 
This  treatment  requires  great  care  and  judgment. 

The  douche,  affusion,  and  shower  bath.  —  The  stimiilant 
action  of  water  may  be  greatly  increased  by  directing  it 
against  the  body  in  a  single  or  divided  stream.  The  size, 
height,  direction,  and  temperature  of  the  stream,  the  part  and 
extent  of  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  have  great  influence 
upon  the  eifect  of  the  douche.  The  uses  of  the  shower  bath 
are  chiefly  in  hysteria  and  mania ;  of  the  local  douche  in  loss 
of  sensibility  of  parts,  chronic  enlargements  of  joints  or  bones, 
and  sprains.  Affusion  is  of  value  in  convulsions,  sunstroke, 
mania,  hysteria,  and  as  a  means  of  resuscitation. 

The  Wet  Pack. — Pi-epare  a  bed  by  spreading  two  blankets 
on  the  mattress  and  over  the  pillow  of  an  ordinary  single  bed- 
stead. Thoroughly  wet  a  linen  sheet  with  cold  water,  and  spread 
it  smooth  over  the  blankets.  Strip  the  patient,  place  him  flat  on 
his  back  on  the  wet  sheet  with  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
envelop  him  in  the  sheet  and  blankets,  by  bringing  these  one 
side  at  a  time  across  his  body,  and  tuclnng  them  imder  the 
opposite  side  and  under  the  heels.  Finally  cover  him  with 
several  more  blankets,  and  again  tuck  these  closely  round  him. 
The  ordinary  duration  of  packing  is  a  quarter  of  an  hoiir  to 
an  hour.  The  pack  is  then  removed,  and  the  skin  rubbt^d 
with  a  dry  towel.  The  pack  may  be  repeated  several  times  a 
day  if  necessary. 

The  first  sense  oi  chilliness  produced  by  the  wet  sheet  is 
quickly  replaced  by  a  delightful  glow.  The  physiological 
action  of  the  wet  pack  is  chiefly  on  the  refrigerating  function 
of  the  skin  :  heat  is  abstracted  so  that  the  temperatm-e  quickly 
falls  ;  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse  decline ;  the  central 
nervous  system  is  soothed  both  through  the  nerves  and  through 
the_ circulation,  and  by  the  refrigeration  ;  sensibility,  pain,  irri- 
tability, and  delirium,  are  dispelled;  and  sleep  often  follows 
immediately. 

The  me  of  the  wet  pack  is  almost  confined  to  the  specific 
fevers,  such  as  scarlatina  and  typhoid,  when  the  pyi-exia  is  ex- 
cessive, delirium  high,  and  the  m^h  ill-developed. 
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The  Treatment  of  Wounds. 

1.  Antiseptics  prevent  putrefaction  in  a  wound  by  virtue 
of  theii-  action  in  arresting  the  growth  of  organisms,  or  de- 
stroying these  or  the  chemical  activity  of  certain  substances 
which  give  rise  to  fermentation  and  decomposition.  They 
include :  Carbolic  Acid,  Creasotc,  Boracic  Acid,  lodofoi-m, 
Iodine,  Eucalyptus,  Thymol,  Salicylic  Acid,  Quinine,  Sul- 
phurous  Acid,  Perchloride  of  Mercui-y.  Chloride  of  Zinc, 
Alcohol,  Permanganate  of  Potassium,  Turpentine,  Benzoin, 
Balsam  of  Tolu,  and  Balsam  of  Peru. 

2.  Disinfectants  are  substances  which  destroy  micro- 
organisms, or  active  chemical  substances  and  their  products, 
on  surfaces  already  foul  or  infected.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  the  same  materials  as  the  antiseptics,  but  are  employed  in 
a  much  stronger  form.  Such  are  strong  solutions  of  Chloride 
of  Zinc  and  Carbolic  Acid,  Iodoform,  Iodine,  Sulphurous  Acid. 

3.  Deodorants  absorb  gases  and  neutralise  foid  odours. 
Those  chiefly  used  are  Charcoal,  Permanganate  of  Potash,  and 
loddform. 

4.  Astringents  coagulate  or  precipitate  the  albuminous 
discharges,  coagulate  the  geiminal  protoplasm  of  the  upper 
layers  of  cells,  and  either  directly  contract  or  indirectly  con- 
stringe  the  vessels,  so  as  to  Kmit  exudation.  They  are  used  to 
check  excessive  discharge  and  granulation  growth ;  and  thus 
give  tone  to  wounds.  Astringents  include :  Solutions  of 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  Subacetate  and  Acetate  of  Lead,  Sulphate  of 
Zinc,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Alum,  Persalts  of  Iron,  Taimic  Acid 
and  its  allies,  and  Carbolic  Acid. 

5.  Stimulants  are  for  the  most  part  mild  asti-ingents, 
applied  chiefly  in  the  form  of  lotion ;  such  as  weak  solutions 
of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Sulphate  of  Zinc, 
Carbolic  Acid,  etc.  They  are  more  efficacious  as  weak  spirituous 
solutions.  Stimulants  are  used  to  wounds  when  healing  flags 
or  the  granulations  tend  to  become  prominent. 

6.  Styptics  are  applied  to  wounds  to  check  h;emorrhage. 
They  include :  Ice,  Persalts  of  Iron,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Matico, 
Tannic  acid. 

7.  Caustics  and  Escharotica  are  intended  to  destroy  part 
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ni  the  living  tissues,  and  thus  destroy  or  arrest  the  acti%dty  of 
organic  poisons,  as  in  bites,  dissection  wounds,  syphilis,  malig- 
nant  disease,  and  gangrenous  processes.  They  include : 
Caustic  Alkalies,  Mineral  Acids,  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Anti- 
mony, Chloride  of  Zinc,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Sulphate  of  Copper, 
Ai-senic,  Acid  Nitrate  of  Mercury,  and  Dried  Alum. 

8.  Vesicants  are  applied  to  chronic  ulcerating  surfaces  to 
stimulate  the  circulation  in  the  smxounding  parts,  and  soften 
callous  edges.    Canthaj-ides  is  chiefly  used. 

9.  Anodynes  are  intended  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  wounds 
and  ulcers,  and  induce  sleep.  The  mc-dicinal  anodynes  com- 
monly thus  appKed  are  preparations  of  Opium  and  Belladonna. 
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APPENDIX. 


Substances  which  act  on  the  I^upil. 


Pupil  Dilatohs  :  Mydriatics. 

Pupil  Contractors  :  MroTirs. 

BelladoTina  ) 
Atropina  f 
Stramonium  S 
Hyoscyamus  f 
Hyoscyamina  C 
Duboisina  ) 
Homatropiue 
Gelsemium 
Cocaina 

Physostigma  ) 
Eserina  ) 
Jaborandi  ) 
Pilocarpina  ) 
Opium  ) 
Morpiiina  j 

Substances  which  act  ui^on  the  Generative  Organs. 


Substances  which 
stimulate  the 

NON-GRAVID  UTEBUS  : 

Emmenauogues. 


Myrrha 

Aloes 

Ergota 

Sabina 

Ruta 

Alcohol 

Cantharia 

Digitalis 

Acttea  Eacemosa 

Purgatives 

Hsematinics 

Tonics 


Substances  which 
stimulate  the 
Gravid  Uterus  : 
EcBOLics  :  Oxytocics. 


Ergota 
Sabina  . 
B.uta 

Pilocai-pin 
Drastic  Purgatives 
Borax 


Substances 

WHICH  depress  the 

Uteru.s. 


Bromides 
Oiiium 

Chloral  Hydras 
Caimabis  Indica 
Chloroformuui 
Antiraouium  Tar- 

taratum 
Tabacum 
Cupri  Sulphas 
Emetics 


Substances  which  stimulate" 
the  Sexual  Organs : 
Aphrojjisiacs. 

Substances  which  depress 
the  Sexual  Organs  : 
Anaphbodisiacs. 

Campbora  (at  first) 

Opium  ,, 

Cannabis  Indica 

Nux  Vomica  \ 

Strychnine  j 

Phosphorus 

Cantharis 

Alcohol 

Iiupulus 

HoBmatinics 

Tonics 

Bromides 

Camphora  (at  last) 

Opium  ,, 

Tabacum 

Belladonna 

Hyoscyamus 

Stramonium 

Circulatory  Depressant* 

INDEX 


Acacia,  265, 
Aceta,  11. 
Acetaiiilidiim,  193. 
Acetic  E  her,  176. 
Aoetum,  141. 
Acidity,  484. 
Acids,  138,  436. 
Acidum  Aceticum,  141. 

 Dilutum,  14L 

 Glaciale,  141. 

 Arseniosmn,  107. 

 Beuzoicum,  312. 

 lioricnm,  145. 

 Ciirboliciun,  187. 

 Carbouicum,  143. 

 L'liromicuui,  148. 

 Clirysoplianicum,  259. 

 Citricum,  142. 

 Gallicum,  370. 

  Hydi-obromicum  Dilutum, 

129. 

 Hydroehloricum,  140. 

 Dilutum,  140. 

 Hydrocyanicum  D.lu-tuui,184. 

 Lacticum,  149. 

 Meconicuni,  213. 

 Nitricum,  139. 

 Dilutum,  140. 

  Nitrohydrochloricum  Dilu- 
tum, 140. 

 Nitrosum,  148. 

■  Ulelcum,  317. 

  Phosphoricum  Concentra- 

Uim,  140. 

 Dilutum,  141. 

 Pyrogallicum,  37.i. 

 Salicylicum,  365. 

 Sulphuricum,  139. 

 Aromaticuiii,  139. 

 Dilutum,  139. 

 Sulpliurosum,  14G. 

 Tannicum,  370. 

 Tartaricum,  142. 

Aconite,  198. 

Aconitina,  199. 

Adteea  Kaccmosa,  202. 


Action  of  Kemedies,  19,  490. 
Adeps,  411. 
Adeps  Lanse,  408. 
Administration  of  Drags,  2L 
Adonis  Vernalis,  203. 
Mg\e  Marmelos,  239. 
Miher,  168. 

 Aceticus,  176. 

 Purus,  169. 

Mfhyl  Bromidum,  173. 

 lodidum,  184. 

A^aricus,  406. 
Air,  513. 

 passages,  Measures  affecting, 

515. 

Aix-la-Cbapelle,  34,  135. 
Aix-les-Baius,  135. 
Albumen  Ovi,  412. 
Alcohol,  151. 

 Amylicum,  160. 

Alkalies,  28. 
Alkaline  Earths,  28. 
Alkaloids,  10. 
Almonds,  268. 

 ,  Essential  Oil  of,  268. 

Aloe,  391. 
A  loin,  392. 

Alteratives,  487,  492,  496. 
Alumen,  76. 

 Exsiccatum,  76. 

Aluminium,  76. 

Ammonia,  Preparations  of,  4:5. 
Ammoniacum,  284, 
Ammonii  Benzoas,  313. 

 Bromidum,  129. 

Ammonium,  Siilts  of,  4-3 
Amygdala  Amara,  268. 

 Dulcis,  268. 

Amyl  Nitris,  181. 
Amylum,  399. 
AmyridacecB,  250. 
Anacardiacese,  249. 
AuBsstlietics,  162,  533. 

 ,  Local,  530. 

Auetbum,  288. 
Anguatnra  B(irk,  244. 
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Anhidrotics,  557,  563. 
Anise,  203,  285. 
Anisi  Oleum,  203,  2S5. 
Annelida,  419. 
Anodynes,  537,  671. 
Antacids,  446. 

Antagonists  of  Chloral  322. 

 of  Morphine,  224,  322,  33G. 

 of  Physostigma,  .'j59,  322. 

 of  Strychnine,  322. 

Anthelmintics,  470. 
Anthemis,  306. 
Antifebriu,  193. 
Antimonium,  Stilts  of,  111. 
Antiperiodics,  561,  563. 
Antipyretics,  558,  561. 
Antipyrine,  192. 
Antiseptics,  570. 
Antisialagogues,  434,  43S. 
Antispasmodics,  518,  524. 
Aperients,  463,  471. 
Apoc3rnace8e,  323. 
Apomorphinse  Hydroohloras,  224. 
Aqua,  150. 

 DestiUata,  1.50. 

Aquee,  11. 
Araroba,  259. 
Arbutin,  311. 
Argentum,  Salts  of,  68. 
Aristolochise,  35C. 
Armoracia,  228. 
Arnica,  308. 

Aromatic  Bitters,  433,  438. 
Aromatics,  275,  433,  433. 
Arsenii  lodidvim,  108. 
Arsenium,  Salts  of,  107. 
Artanthic  Acid,  364. 
Arteries,  499,  503. 
Asafoetida,  282. 
Asolepiadaceee,  324. 
Aspidospermine,  323. 
Asthma,  519, 523. 
Astragalus  gummifer,  251. 
Astringents,  570. 

 ,  Gastric,  441. 

 ,  Intestinal,  461. 

 ,  Vascular,  503. 

Atropaceee,  329. 
Atropina,  331. 
AurantiacecB,  235. 
Aurantium,  235. 


Badeu-Baden  Waters,  34,  430. 
Bael  Pruit,  239. 
Balsam  of  Coiiaiva,  263. 

 of  Peru,  255. 

 of  Tolu,  20& 

Balsams,  9, 


Barium,  Salts  of,  50. 
Barley,  400. 

 Water,  400. 

Barosma,  243. 
Bassorin,  252. 
Baths,  560. 

Beorberry  Leaves,  311. 
Bebeeru  Bark,  355. 
Beberiuee  Sulphas,  355. 
Belladonna,  329. 
Belee  Fructus,  239. 
Benzoic  Acid,  31i 
i  Benzoin,  312. 
Berbcrine,  20J-. 
Bichloride  of  Methylene,  173. 
Bile  (Ox),  409. 

 ,  Substances  influencing,  473. 

Bilin  Water,  42,  480. 
Bismuth,  Salts  of,  116. 
Bitters,  204,  4.33 
Blaud'p  Pill.  34  78,  433. 
Blood,  Substances  acting  on,  481. 

  pressure,     Substauces  in 

fluencing,  501. 
Blue  Flag,  388. 

Body  Heat,  Substances  actinar  on, 
555. 

Boracic  Acid,  145. 
Borax,  40, 145. 
Boric  Acid,  145 
Borneo  Camp  Lor,  353. 
Brandy,  152. 
Bread,  399. 
Bromides,  128 
Bromuni,  128. 
Broom,  253. 
Jdrucine,  319. 
Buchii,  243. 
Burgundy  Pitch,  382. 
Butyl  Chloral,  180. 
Byttneriacese,  239 


I  Cacao  Butter,  239. 
Caft'eina,  301. 
Cajuput,  275. 
Calabar  Bean,  257. 
Calamine,  71. 
Calcii  Hypophosphis,  lOi 
Calcium,  Salts  of,  51. 
Calculus,  552. 
Calomel,  92. 
Calumba,  2J4. 
Calx,  51. 

 Cblorinata,  120. 

 Sulphiirata,  134 

Cambogia,  2  W. 
Camelliacca).  240. 
Camphor,  352, 
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Camphor,  Borneo,  352. 
Canada  Balsam,  3S1. 
CajieUa  Alba,  241. 
CanellaceiE,  241. 
Cannabinacea3,  374. 
Cannabis  Indica,  374. 
Cantiliaris,  417. 

Capillaries,  Measures  influencing, 
503. 

CaprifoliacetE,  289. 
Capsicum,  329. 
Caraway.  287. 
Caxbo  Animalis,  137. 

 Ligni,  137. 

Carbolic  Acid,  187. 
Carbon  Compounds,  151. 
Carbonic  Acid,  143. 
Cardamoms,  387. 
Caxlsbad  Water,  40,  431. 
Carminatives,  442,  418. 
Carmine,  416. 
CaroUup.  Pink,  322. 
Carui  F  mctxjs,  287. 
Caryophylkim,  271. 
Cascara  Sagrada,  249. 
Cascarilla,  358. 
Cassiae  Pulpa,  262. 
Castor  Oil,  360. 
Cataplasmata,  11. 
Catechu,  300. 
Catbarlic  Acid,  260,  349. 
Cathartics,  463,  471. 
Caustic,  Tj'inar,  63. 
Caustics,  570. 
Celastraceoe,  248. 
Cephaelic  Acid,  298. 
2era  Alba,  416. 

 Flava,  415. 

CerevisiEB  Fermeutum,  406. 
Cerium,  Salts  of,  60. 
Cotaceum,  411. 
Cetraria,  405. 
Cetylic  Alcohol,  412. 
Cevadilla,  395. 
Chalk,  51. 

Chamomile  Flowers,  Sjb. 
Charcoal,  137. 
Chartse,  11. 
Chaulraugra  Oil,  277. 
Cherry  Laurel,  270. 
Ohiretta,  326. 
ClJoralaniid,  186. 
Chloral  Hydrate,  176. 
Chlorine,  120. 
Chloroform,  160. 
Cholagogues,  461.,  472,  475,  47a 
Chromic  Acid,  148. 
Chiysarobin,  'i.'jO. 
Chryeophan,  259,  349. 


Chrysophanic  Acid,  259. 
Cimicifuga,  202. 
Cinchonacese,  289. 
Cinchona  Acids,  290. 

 Alkaloids,  290. 

 Barks,  289. 

Cinchonidin£B  Sulphas,  293. 
Cinchoninse  Sulphas,  293. 
Cinnamic  Acid,  312, 368. 
Cinnamon,  351. 
Circulatory  Stimulants,  503. 

  System,  Substances  acting 

on,  510. 
Citric  Acid,  142. 
Cloves,  271. 
Coca,  231. 
Cocaine,  232. 
Cocculus  Indicus,  207, 
Coccus,  416. 
Cochineal,  416. 
Cod-liver  Oil,  4ir>. 
Codeina,  213. 
Colchicum,  397. 
Coleoptora,  417. 
Collodium,  235. 

 Flexile,  235. 

 Vesioans,  235,  417. 

CoUyria,  17. 
Colocynth,  277. 
Combination  of  drugs,  25. 
Compositce,  304. 
Composition  of  drugs,  8. 
Confeotionts,  12. 
Coniferee,  377. 
Conium,  280. 

Consciousness,     Measures  in^ 

fluencing,  528,  532. 
Constipation,  Treatment  of,  467, 

469. 

Constringents,  462,  501. 

Convailamarin,  391. 

Convallaria,  391. 

ConvolvulaceiE,  326. 

Convolvuliu,  328. 

Copaxva,  263. 

Copper,  Salts  of,  73. 

Cord,  Drugs  acting  on,  530. 

Coriander,  286. 

Comutine,  401. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  93. 

Coto  Bark,  357. 

Cotton  Wool,  234. 

Cough,  Treatment  of,  520,  524. 

Counter-irritants,  504. 

Creasote,  194. 

Creta,  51. 

Crocus,  387. 

Croton  Chloral,  180. 

 Oil,  35.' 
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Cruciferaj,  225. 
Cryptopine,  209. 
Cubebs,  363. 
Ciicurbitaceee,  277. 
Cuprum,  Salts  of,  7j. 
Cupuliferte,  369. 
Curcuma,  386. 
Cusparia,  244. 
Cusso,  270. 


Dandelion  Boot,  307. 
Datura  Stramonium,  336. 
Deadly  Nightshade,  329. 
Decocta,  12. 
Demulcents,  434,  438. 
Deodorants,  570. 
Depressants,  Motor,  532. 
Diaphoretics,  556. 
Diarrhoea,  Treatment  of,  466. 
Dichloride  of  Etbideiie,  172. 
Digestion  in  the  duodenum,  451. 

 in  the  mouth,  431. 

 in  the  stomach,  439. 

Digitalis,  ail. 
Dieitoxin,  341. 
Dill,  288. 

Dipterocarpineee,  277. 
Disinfectants,  570. 

 ,  Gastric,  442. 

Diuretics,  5 1- 1,  547,  553. 
Donovan's  Solution,  108. 
Doses,  22. 

Dover's  Powder,  210. 
Drastics,  461,  471. 
Duboisine,  3:i9. 
Duodenal  digestion,  45'i. 
Dyspepsia,  443. 
Dyspnoea,  519,  521. 


Kcballium,  279. 
Ecbo'ics,  57?. 
Ecgouine,  231. 
Egg,  412. 
Elasoptene,  9. 
Kl.'  terinum,  279. 
Elerai,  251 
Elutriation,  5. 
Emetics,  449,  450,  453. 
Emetine,  298. 
Emmeniigogues,  572. 
Empirical  treatment,  430. 
Em])lastra,  12. 
Emulsion,  9. 
Eneniata,  12,  464. 
Krgut,  401. 
Ertrotinic  Acid,  401, 
Ersfotiuum,  401. 


I  Ericaceae,  311. 
EricoUn.  311. 
Erythxoxylaceae,  231, 
Eserine,  257. 
Essences,  12. 
Ether,  168. 

 ,  Spirit  of,  169, 

 ,  Nitrous,  174 

Ethidene,  Dichloride  of,  172, 
Ethylate  of  Sodium,  174. 
Eucal.vpti  Gummi,  276. 
Eucalyijtus,  27o. 
Euonymus,  248. 
Euphorbiaceaj,  358. 
Expectant  treatment,  4C0. 
Kxpectorauts,  517,  525. 
Extracta,  12. 


Farina  Tritici,  399. 

Patty  Degeneration,  106,  494. 

Fel  Boviuum  Purificatumj  409 

Fennel,  236. 

Ferrum,  Salts  of,  78. 

Fever,  559. 

Picus,  374. 

Filices,  404. 

FiUx  Mas,  404. 

Fir  Wool  Oil,  ,384. 

Flour,  399. 

Fceniculum,  286. 

Fowler's  Solution,  107. 

Foxglove,  311. 

Frangula  Bark,  248. 

Frankincense,  382. 

Friar's  Balsam,  312. 

Friedi-icbshall  Water,  40. 

Fungi,  406. 


Galbanum,  283. 

Galla,  369. 

Gallic  Acid,  370. 

Gamboge,  240. 

Gargarismata,  17. 

Gelatinum,  410. 

Helseminm,  322. 

General  Theriipertics,  1,  426. 

Gentian,  325. 

Ginger,  386. 

Glucosides,  10. 

Glusidum,  191. 

Glyccrina,  13. 

Glycerinum,  316. 

Glycyrrhiza,  252. 

Goa  Powder,  259. 

Gossypinm,  234. 

Goulard  Extract  and  Water,  63 


Grannti  Radix,  276. 
Gravel,  552. 

Gregory's  Powder,  349. 
Grey  Powder,  91. 
Griffiths'  Mixture,  78. 
Guaiacol,  194. 
Gimiacum,  241. 
Guarana,  231. 
Gum  Eesins,  9. 
Gums,  9. 

Gutta  Percba,  .311. 
GuttifersB,  240. 
Gynocai'dia  odorata,  277. 


Hffimatinics,  482,  486. 
H83matoxylon,  262. 
Haamorrbage,  505. 
HiBmostatics,  508,  511. 
HamamelaceoB,  3fj8 
Hamamelis,  368. 
Harrogiite,  "Waters  of,  86. 
Health,  426. 

Heart,  IMeasures  affectin?-,  501. 
Heat  of  body,  Measures  atleetiag. 
555, 

Heavy  Oil  of  Wine,  168. 
Hellebore,  Green,  394i. 
Hemidesmus,  324. 
Hemiptera,  416. 
Hemp,  Indian,  374 
Hirudo,  419. 

Hoffmann's  Anodyiin,  J69. 
Homatropine,  339. 
Honey,  415. 
Hop,  376. 

Hordeum  Decorticatum,  <400. 
Hunyadi  Jtoos  Water,  40,  58. 
Hydragog\ies,  463,  471. 
Hydrargyrum,  91. 
Hydrastis  Ehizoma,  203. 
Hydrate  of  Chloral,  176. 
Hydrobromic  Acid,  129. 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  140. 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Diluted,  184. 
Hymenoptera,  415. 
Hyoscine,  3:^8. 
Hyoscyamine,  338. 
Hyoscyamus,  337. 
Hypnotics,  534,  HI. 
H.'cpodermic  injection,  14,  22 
Hypophosphites,  104. 


Iceland  Moss,  405. 
lirasuric  Acid,  319. 
Illiciiiin  Anisatum,  203. 
Immediate  treatment,  429. 
Impurities,  Table  and  detection ,  7. 
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Incompatibility,  25. 
Indian  Hemp,  374. 
Indigo,  266. 
Infusions,  14. 
Inhalation,  22. 

Injection,  Hypodermic,  14,  22. 

 ,  Interstitial,  22. 

Insect  Powder,  305. 
Insomnia,  540. 

Intestines,  Substances  acting 

471. 
Inulin,  305. 
Iodine,  122. 
Iodoform,  195. 
lodol,  197. 
Ipecacuanha,  298. 
MdaceEe,  387. 
Iris,  388. 
Iron,  78. 
Isinglass,  413. 


Jaborandi,  245. 
Jalap,  328. 
JalapsB  Eesina,  328. 
Jalapin,  328. 
James's  Powder,  112. 
Juniper,  384. 


Kidney,  543. 
Kamala,  361. 
Kidney,  Substances  acting  on,  f 
Kino,  254. 

Kissingen,  Waters  of,  43. 
Kousso,  270. 
Krameria,  230. 
Kreuzuach,  Waters  of,  86. 


Lac,  409. 
Lactic  Acid,  XiQ. 
Lactuca,  308. 
Lamellaj,  14,  423. 
Lauoline,  408. 
Lard,  41ll 
Laricis  Cortex,  381. 
Laudanum,  21L 
LaviraoetB,  351. 
Laurocerasus,  270, 
Lavender,  346. 
Laxatives,  463,  471t 
Lead,  Salts  of,  GO. 
Leech,  419. 
Leguminosee,  25L 
Lemon,  237. 
Lettuce,  308. 
Lichencs,  405. 
LiliacecB.  ^j). 
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Limonis  Cortex,  2j7. 

 Succus,  238. 

liinaceeB,  233. 
Linctus,  17. 
Ijiuimenta,  14. 
Lini  Semina,  233. 
Linoleic  Acid,  233. 
Liquidamtiaraceoe,  308. 
Liquores,  14. 
Liquorice,  252. 
Liquor  Pmcreatious,  41 1. 

 Bonn  Ethylutis,  171. 

Lithium,  49. 
Litliontriptics,  552. 
Litmus,  405. 
Liver,  Disorders  of,  475. 

 ,  Substances  acting  on,  479. 

Lixiviation,  6. 
Lobelia,  309. 
Loganiacete,  318. 
Logwood,  262. 
Lotionos,  14. 
Lupidus,  376. 


Mace,  350. 
Maceration,  6,  1 8. 
Mag^nesium,  55. 
Magnoliacese,  203. 
Malaria,  Quinine  in,  290- 
Male  Fern,  404. 
Malt  Extract,  400. 
Malvacese,  234. 
Manganeaium,  89. 
Manna,  318. 

Marienbad,  "Waters  of,  40,  43. 
Marmor  Album,  53. 
Mastiche,  249. 
Matico,  364. 
Measures,  17. 
Meconic  Acid,  213. 
Meconin,  209. 
Mel,  415, 

Melanthaceee,  394. 
Mella,  14. 

MenispermaceoB,  201.. 
Mentha  Piperita,  346. 

 Viridis,  340. 

Menthol,  347. 

Mercury,  91. 

Metabolism,  487. 

Metamorphine,  209,  222. 

Methylene,  Bichloride  of,  173. 

Mezereon,  357. 

Mica  Fanis,  399. 

Milk,  409. 

Misturee,  14. 

Moraceaj,  374. 

Mori  Succus,  374. 


Morphinffi  Acetaa,  212. 

 Bimeconatis,  Liquor,  213. 

 Hydrochloras,  211. 

 Sulphas,  213. 

Morphine,  209,  221. 
MorrhuBB  Oleum,  413. 
Moschus,  407. 
Mucilagines,  14. 
Muscarine,  40G. 
Musk,  407. 
Mustard,  225,  227. 
Myristica,  350. 
Myristicacece,  350. 
Myrosin,  226. 
Myrrh,  250. 
Myrtacese,  271, 


Naphthaliu,  194 

Naphthol,  194. 

Narcein,  209,  221. 

Narcotics,  533,  542. 

Narcotiue,  209,  221. 

Natural  Eecovery,  427. 

Nectandrie  Cortex,  355 

Nervous     System,  Substances 

acting  on,  541. 
Neutral  Substances,  10. 
Nicotine,  339. 
Nitric  Acid,  139. 
Nitrite  of  Amyl,  181. 
Nitroglycerinum,  183. 
Nitrous  Ether,  174. 

 Oxide  Gas,  171. 

Nutmeg,  350. 
Nux  Vomica,  318. 


Oil  of  "Wine,  168. 

Oils,  Fixed  and  "Volatile,  8,  9. 

Olea,  8,  9,  15. 

Oleacesa,  314. 

Oleata,  14. 

Oleatum  Hydrargyri,  95,  SIR 

 Zinci,  70,  318. 

Oleic  Acid,  317. 
Oleiu,  314,  411. 
Oleo-resina  Cubebte,  368. 
Oleo-resins,  9. 
Oleum  Amygdalffi,  269. 

  Cadimim,  383. 

 Crotonis,  358. 

 Eucalyiiti,  276. 

 Juniperi,  384. 

 LavandulfB,  346. 

 Lini,  234. 

 Mentha  Piperitra,  Hia, 

 "Viridis,  »t6. 

 Morrhuaj,  413. 
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Olemn  Myristic®,  351. 

 Expressum,  350 

 0Uv8B,  314. 

 Phosphoratum,  10 1. 

 Piiii  Sylvestris,  384. 

 EiciuL  360. 

 Eosmarini,  345. 

 Eut8B,  244. 

 Santali,  357. 

 Sinapis,  226. 

 Terebinthiuee,  377. 

 Theobromatis,  239. 

OUve  OU,  314. 
Opianine,  209,  222. 
Opium,  208. 

 ,  Constituents  of,  209. 

Orauge,  235. 

Ovi  Albumen,  412. 

 Vitellus,  412. 

Ox  Bile,  409. 

Oxyh£emoglobiu,    Reduction  of, 

484,486. 
Oxymel,  141. 

 ScilliE,  390. 

Oxytocics,  572, 


Pack,  Wet,  569. 
Pain,  534. 

Palmitic  Acid,  314,  411. 
Palmitin,  314,  411. 
Pancreatic  prejiaiationa,  4U. 
PapaveracesB,  207. 
Papaverine,  209,  222. 
Papaver  Ehceas,  225. 
ifapaveris  Capauloe,  207. 
Paracoto  Bark,  357. 
Paraffinum  Durum,  196. 

 Molle,  196. 

Paraldehydura,  175. 
Paralysis,  535,  539. 
Paramorpliiue,  209. 
Paregoric  Elixir,  211,  353. 
Pareira,  206. 
Pathology,  42". 
Pectiu,  9. 
Pelletieriue,  277. 
Pellitory,  304. 
Pepper,  362. 
Peppermint,  346, 
Pepsin,  410. 
Percolation,  16. 
Peru  Balsam,  255. 
Pessaries,  17. 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  Ta- 
ble of,  422. 

 Processes,  5. 

Phenacetin,  193. 
Pheuazouum,  192. 


Phenol,  187. 
Phosphoric  Acid,  140. 
Phosphorus,  104. 
Physiological  action,  42fi. 
Physostigma,  257. 
Picrotoxinum,  207. 
Pilocarpi  FoUola,  24.=>. 
Pilocarpinse  Nitras,  245. 
PilulsB,  15. 
Pimento,  274. 
Pimpinella  Auisnm,  285. 
Pinus  Sylvestris,  384. 
Piperaceee,  362. 
Piperazine,  191,  516,  552. 
Piper  Nigrum,  362. 
Piscidia,  266. 
Pistacia,  249. 
Pix  Burgundica,  382. 

 Liquida,  383. 

Plumbum,  Salts  of,  60. 
Plummer's  Pill,  93. 
Podophyllum,  201. 
Polygalaceae,  239. 
PolygonacecB,  34a 
Pomegranate  Eoot  Bark,  276 
Porphyroxin,  209,  222. 
Potassa  Sulphuvata,  133. 
Potassii  Bromidum,  129. 

 lodidum,  123. 

 Permangaiias,  89. 

Potassium,  Salts  of,  28. 
Prescribing,  20 
Prescription,  The,  26. 
Preventive  treatment,  429. 
Proof  Spirit,  152. 
Pi-une,  269. 

Prussic  Acid,  184,  269,  270. 
Pterocai-pi  Lignum,  254. 
PiiUna,  Waters  of,  58. 
Pulmonary  sedatives,  518. 
Pulveres,  15. 
Pulverisation,  5. 
Pungents,  433,  438,  448. 
Punica  Granatum,  276. 
Pupil,  Substances  acting  on, 
Purgatives,  468. 
Pyrethrum,  304. 

 Eoseum,  305. 

Pyrexia,  559. 
Pyridine,  339. 
Pyrogallic  Acid,  373. 
PyroxyUn,  235. 


Quassia,  247. 

Quebracho,  323. 

Quercfls  Cortex,  369. 

Quinidine,  290. 

Quiuina9  Hydj-ocMoras,  292 
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QninimB  Sulphas,  292. 
Quinine,  290. 

EanuneulacesB,  198. 
Rational  treatmeut.  430. 
Rectilied  Spirit,  152. 
lied  Gum,  270. 

 Pi'ecipilate,  02 

 Sandal  Wood,  254. 

Refrigerants,  555,  563. 
Remijia,  291. 
Resin,  378. 
Resius,  9. 
Resorcin,  191. 
Rbspu'9to>-y  system,  512. 

   ,  Substances  acting'  or. 

525. 

RbamnacesB,  248. 
Rhamnus  Frangula,  248. 

 Purshiaua,  249. 

Rhatany  Root,  230. 
Rheum,  348. 
Rhoeados  Petala,  22.'>. 
Rhubarb,  348. 
Kicini  Oleum,  360. 
Rochelle  Salt,  38,  40. 
Rosa  Caniiia,  268. 

 Ceutifolia,  267. 

 Gallica,  267. 

Rosemary,  345. 
Rue,  244.  _ 
Ruminautia,  407. 
Ruta  Graveolens,  244. 


Sabadilla,  395. 
Sabinse  Cacumina,  385. 
Sacchariu,  191. 
Saccharuin,  404. 

 Lactis,  40y. 

Saffron,  337. 

St.  Moritz,  Waters  of,  80. 
Sal  AlembrotU,  102. 
S.iliciuum,  365. 
Salicylic  Acid,  365. 
Saline  Diuretics,  547. 

 Purgatives,  462. 

Salol,  197.  . 
Sambuciis  NiKe.-,  289. 
Santalaceifi,  357. 
Santali,  Ol.-um,  357. 
Santonin,  305. 
SapindacetB,  231 . 
Sapo  Animalis,  403. 

 Diu-us,  314. 

 MolUs,  315. 

Saponin,  229. 
Sapotacoee,  311. 


Sarsa,  388. 
Sassafras,  354. 
Savin,  385. 

ScammoniBB  Radix,  328. 

 Resina,  327. 

Scammonium,  326. 
Scilla,  389. 
Scoparium,  2.53. 
Scott's  Oiutmeiit.  92 
Sedatives,  Cardiac,  510. 

 ,  Cerebral,  &U. 

 ,  Intestiual,  464. 

 ,  Pulmonary,  518. 

Seidlitz  Po^vder,  38,  41,  473. 
Senega,  i;29. 
Senna,  260. 
Serpentarla,  356. 
Sevum,  408. 
Shampooing,  490. 
Sherry,  1.53. 
Sialago,ijues,  433,  438 
Signs  and  synibols,  17,  27. 
Silver  Salts,  66. 
Simarubaceaj,  247. 
Sinapis,  225. 
Siuigrin,  226. 
Skin,  5.54. 
Sleep,  528,  534, 
SmilacesB,  388. 
Soap,  314,  408. 

Sodffl  ChlorinatsB,  Liquor,  121. 
Sodii  Arseuias,  107. 

 Bouzoas,  313. 

 Bromidum,  129. 

 Ethylatis,  Liquor,  174. 

 Hypophosphis,  lOi. 

 Hyposulphis,  147. 

 lodidum,  124. 

 Nitris,  149. 

 Salicylas,  365. 

 Sulphis,  147. 

 Sulphocarbolas,  188. 

 Valeriauas,  333. 

Sodium  Salts,  30. 
Solutions,  14. 
Spa,  Waters  of,  88,  486. 
Sparteine,  253. 
Spearmint,  816. 
Spermaceti,  411. 
Sphacelinic  Acid,  40i.. 
Spigelia,  322. 
Spin*;  of  Nitre,  17'li. 
Spirits,  15. 

Spiritus  J5theris,  169. 

 Compositus,  169. 

 Nitrosi,  174. 

 Rectifioatus,  152s 

 Teiiuior,  152. 

 Vuii  Oallici.  152. 
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Squill,  389. 
Stayihisatrria,  202. 
Starcli,  -VM. 
Sfeampteues,  9.  421. 
Stimuliiuts,  Canliiio,  502,  510. 

 ,  Cerebral,  532. 

 ,  Circulatory,  503,  511. 

 ,  Diiodeiiiil,  456. 

 ,  Kxterual,  570. 

 ,  Giistric,  ^40. 

 ,  Hepatic,  475. 

 ,  Iiitestiiiiil,  462. 

 ,  Local,  .VJ9. 

 ,  jSIotor,  531. 

 ,  Nervo-iuuscular,  4^3. 

 of  palate,  4;}7. 

 ,  Renal,  516,  547. 

 ,  Respiratory,  515. 

Stomachics,  440,  448. 
Stoi  ax,  36S. 
Stramonii  Folia,  337. 

 Seniiiia,  336. 

Stratbpeffer  Water,  135. 
Stroplianthus,  324. 
Strychnine,  319. 
Styptics,  508.  570. 
Styrax  Prmparatus,  SC8. 
Styrol,  308. 

Subcntaueous  injection,  14,  22. 
Bticci,  15. 
Sudorifics,  556. 
Snet,  408. 
Susrar.  409. 
Sulphona',  192. 
Suli.bur,  13;i. 
Snljihuiic  Acid,  139. 
Snlphuria  loilidnin,  131. 
Snlplinrons  Acid,  146. 
Snnibul,  28S. 
Suppositories,  15. 
Sweat,     Kemedies  influencin'r. 
656. 

Syniptomntic  treatment,  429. 
Syncope,  509. 
S.\  nips,  15. 
Syrupus,  40i. 


Tabad  Folia,  339. 
Tabella!,  1,5. 

Tables  of  ant.liJ'lmintios,  470. 

  of  drugs  inllueucint;  meta- 
bolism, 4'J7. 

  of  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, 422. 

  of    remedies  influencing 

duodenal  diffestion,  4,59. 

 the  body  beat,  561 

 ■  the  blood,  4fi7. 
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Tables  of  remedies  influencing 
tlie  circulatory  system,  510. 

      the  generative 

organs,  572. 

 the  intestioes,  471. 

 the  kiduey,  553. 

 the  liver,  479. 

 the  mouth,  438 

  . — -  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, 541. 

 the  pupil,  572. 

      the  respiratorr 

system,  525. 

 the  stomach,  448. 

 vomiting,  454. 

 of    vesetable    and  animal 

products,  420. 

Tamarind,  2(33. 

Tannic  Acid,  370. 

Tar,  3S3. 

Taraxacum,  307. 

Tartar  Emetic,  112. 

Tartaric  Acid,  142. 

Tea,  240. 

Terebinthina  Canadensis,  381. 

Terebiiithiutfl  Oleum,  377. 

Thel  aiiie,  209,  221. 

Thebolactic  Acid,  209. 

Theine,  301. 

Theobioma  Oil,  239, 

Theobromine,  239. 

Therapeutics,  1,  426. 

Theriaca,  404. 

Thus  Americonum,  382. 

Thymelacere,  357. 

Thymol,  348. 

TiucturEe,  15. 

Tobacco,  339. 

Tolu  Balsam,  256. 

Tonics,  Hcematiuic,  482,  490. 

 ,  Stomachic,  441. 

Tragacauth,  251. 
Treacle,  404. 
Treatment,  429. 
Triuitriu,  183. 
Trochisci,  16. 
Tropic  Acid,  .331. 
Tropin,  .331. 

Tuubridse  Wells,  Waters  of,  96. 
Turmeric,  386. 
Turpentine,  377. 


UmbelliferDB,  280. 
Uugnenta,  16. 
Urethan,  176. 
Urine,  Alkalisers  of.  .546. 

Kemadies  influonoing,  545^ 
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Urson,  311, 

•UvtB,  241. 

 Ursi  Folia,  311 


Valprian,  303. 

Vnpnres,  16. 

Vasuliii,  196. 

Vi  ratrine,  395. 

Veratruui  V'iride,  394. 

Vermicides,  Vermifuges,  470. 

Vesicants,  504. 

Vichy.  Waters  of,  42,  43,  480. 

Viua,  16. 

Vinegar,  141. 

Viui  Gallici  Spiritns,  162. 

 Spiritns  Kectiflcatus,  152. 

 Teiiuior,  152. 

Viuum  Aurautii,  153,  236. 

 Xericnm,  153. 

Vitacece,  241. 
Vomiting,  449,  451. 


Water,  150. 
 batliB,  567. 


Waters,  Alkaline,  42. 

 ,  Aperient,  58. 

 ,  Clialybeate,  86. 

 ,  Saline  purgative,  40,  58,  4<58 

 ,  Sodium,  42. 

 ,  Sulphated,  43. 

Weiy-htsaud  Measures,  17. 
Wet  Pack,  572. 
Wh  te  Precipi'ate,  94. 
Wiesliaden,  Waters  of,  43. 
Wildunsen,  Waters  of,  43. 
WUlow  Bark,  365. 
Woodh.ill  Water,  127. 
Wounds,  Treatment  of,  570 


Yeast,  406. 

Yellow  Jasmine,  332. 

Yolk  of  Egg,  412. 


Zinc,  Salts  of,  68. 

Zinci  Sulphocarbolas,  188. 

  Valerianas,  304. 

Zingiber,  386. 
Zygopliylaceas,  241, 
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MANUALS  FOR 

Students  of  Medicine 

Published  by  CASSELL  &  COMPANY. 

Consisting  of  compact  and  authoritative  Manuals  embodying 
the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  containing  all  the  informa- 
tion required  for  the  Medical  Examinations  of  the  various 
Colleges,  Halls,  and  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies. 


A  Manual  of  Chemistry :  Inorganic  and  Organic,  with 
an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry.  For  the  Use  of  Students 
of  Medicine.  By  Arthur  P.  Luff,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.P.  ; 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  &c.  &c.  With  numerous 
Engravings.    7s.  6d. 

**  The  author  is  evidently  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  the  work  is  one  which  may  be 
confidently  recommended  to  the  student  of  chemistry."— //oi/iVa/  Gazette. 

First  Lines  in  Midwifery.  A  Guide  to  Attendance  on 
Natural  Labour.  By  G.  E.  Herman,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S.,  Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  London 
Hospital.  Bs. 

"  This  manual  is  of  considerable  merit,  and  is  likely  to  prove  highly  popular  in 
London  schools  and  lying-in  hospitals." — British  Medical  journal. 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health.   By  B.  Arthur  White- 

LEGGE,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  D.P.H.  Camb.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  the  West  Riding  County  Council.  With  23  Illustrations.  7s.  (id. 

"It  is  in  every  way  perfectly  reliable  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  recently 
acquired  knowledge." — British  Medical  youriial. 

Elements  of  Histology.   By  E.  Klein,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Lecturer  on  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Medical 
School  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London.  Nfnv  ami  Enlarged 
Edition,  7s.  6d. 

"  A  work  which  must  of  necessity  command  a  universal  success.  It  Is  just  exactly 
what  has  long  been  a  desideratum  among  students."— il/irrftra/  Press  and  Cirmlar. 

Surgical  Pathology.    By  A.  J.  Pepper,  M.S.,  M.B., 

F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  and  Teacher  of  Practical  Surgery  at  St.  Mar>''s 
Hospital.  Illustrated  with  99  Engravings.  Fourth  Edition. 
Re-written  and  Enlarged.    8s.  6d. 

"  A  student  engaged  in  surgical  work  will  find  Mr.  Pepper's  '  Surgical  Pathology' '  to 
be  an  invaluable  guide,  leading  him  on  to  that  correct  comprehension  of  the  duties  of  a 
practical  and  scientific  surgeon  which  is  the  groundwork  of  the  highest  type  of  British 
surgery."-  British  Medical  journal. 
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Maaiuals  for  Students  of  Medicine  {continued). 


Surgical  Applied  Anatomy.  By  Frederick  Treves, 

F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  the  London 
Hospital.  I^ew  and  Extended  Edition.  7s.  6d. 
"  The  author  of '  Surgical  Applied  Anato.-:.y  is  an  able  writer,  and  is  also  an  authority 
on  purely  anatomical  questions.  There  are  excellent  parag^raphs  on  the  anatomy  of 
certain  well-known  surgfical  affections,  such  as  hip-joint  diseases,  constituting  a  feature 
quite  original  in  a  work  of  this  class,  yet  in  no  way  beyond  its  proper  scope.' —London 
Medical  Recorder. 

Clinical  Chemistry.    By  Charles  H.  Ralfe,  M.D., 

F.R.C.P.,  Physician  at  the  London  Hospital.  5s. 

"  The  volume  deals  with  a  subject  of  great  and  increasing  importance,  which  does 
not  generally  receive  so  much  attention  from  students  as  it  deserves.  The  text  is  concise 
and  lucid,  the  chemical  processes  are  stated  in  chemical  lormulce,  and  wherever  they 
could  aid  the  reader  suitable  illustrations  have  been  introduced."— 77m  Lancet. 

Human  Physiology.      By   Henry   Power,  M.B., 

F.R.C.S.,  late  Examiner  in  Physiology,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England.    New  and  Enlarged  Edition.    7s.  6d. 
"The  author  has  brought  to  the  elucidation  of  his  subject  the  knowledge  gained  by 
many  years  of  teaching  and  examining,  and  has  communicated  his  thoughts  in  easy,  dear, 
and  forcible  language,  so  that  the  work  is  entirely  brought  within  the  compass  of  every 
student    It  suppUes  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt."— r/«  Lancet. 

Materia  Medica  and   Therapeutics.       By  T 

Mitchell  Bruce,  M.D.,  F.R.C.R,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at 
Charing  Cross  Medical  School,  and  Physician  to  the  Hospital. 
A  j  j    Z'^*^"""' i^""^  ^  .  .  important   drugs  contained  in  the 

Addendum  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  recently  issued,  will  be 
found  m  the  New  Edition.    7s.  6d. 

"We  welcome  its  appearance  with  much  pleasure,  and  feel  sure  that  it  wiU  be 
received  on  all  sides  with  that  favour  which  it  richly  deserves.  "-^W^wA  Medical 
Journal. 

^^^^^}°P^^^^  Physics.  By  J.  McGregor-Robertson, 

Git%o^   is^Qd^^^^  Demonstrator  of  Physiology,  University  of 

"Mr.  McGregor-Robertson  has  done  the  student  the  greatest  service  in  coUectiiiT 
together  m  a  handy  volume  descriptions  of  the  experiments  usuaUy  performed,  and  of 
the  apparatus  concerned  in  perfornung  them."— rA<  Lancet. 

Surgical  Diagnosis:  A  Manual  for  the  Wards. 

M^^^i      ""^"^^  M  S.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to 

Middlesex  Hospital.    7s.  6d.  * 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Gould's  work  Is  unique  In  its  excellence 
r/ie  Lancet. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    Bv  F 

CoHegr  Ts^<id"^"  Comparative  Anatomy  at  King's' 

"The  book  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  very  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  is 
well  up  to  date.   The  woodcuts  are  abundant  and  zood.."—Atht>taum. 

Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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Clinical  Manuals 

For  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine.  Complete 
Monographs  on  Special  Subjects, 


"A  valuable  series,  which  is  likely  to  form,  when  com- 
pleted, perhaps  the  most  important  Encyclopaedia  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  the  English  language." — British  Medical Journal, 

Diseases  of  the  Shin.  An  Outline  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Dermatology.  By  Malcolm  Morris,  F.R.C.S.  Ed., 
Surgeon  to  the  Skin  Department,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    lOs.  6d. 

On  Gall-stones  and  Their  Treatment.  By 

A.  W.  Mayo  Robson,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  York- 
shire College  of  the  Victoria  University,  &c.  &c.    Illustrated.  98. 
"  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  book  well  repays  perusal,  and  will  be  the  work 

to  which  all  practitioners  and  students  will  turn  for  information  on  the  surgery  of  the 

^sM-HadieT.  — Provincial  Medical  Jaiimal. 

Food  in  Health  and  Disease.    By  I.  Burney  Yeo, 

M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Therapeutics,  King's  College.  9S. 
"  We  think  that  Dr.  Yeo  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  accomplished  his  desire ; 
we  became  more  and  more  favourably  impressed  with  the  work  as  we  went  through  the 
various  chapters,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  attain,  as  it  deserves,  a  great 
success."— rAe  Lancet. 

The  Pulse.     By  Sir  W.  H.  Broadbent,  Bart.,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Senior  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  at, 
Sl  Mary's  Hospital.  9S. 
"  There  is  so  much  that  is  interesting  and  well  done,  that  It  Is  hard  to  emphasise 

any."—Hosfieal. 

Ophthalmic  Surgery.    By  R.  Brudenell  Carter, 

F  R  C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic 
Surgery  at,  St.  George's  Hospital;  and  W.  Adams  Frost,  F.R.C.S., 
Assistant  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to,  and  Joint-Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic 
Surgery  at,  St.  George's  Hospital.    With  Chromo  Frontispiece.  9S. 
"Its  clearness  and  conciseness  wiU  cause  it  to  be  welcomed  by  students  and  young 

practitioners  as  an  agreeable  and  useful  guide  to  the  modern  practice  of  eye  diseases.  - 

British  Medical  Journal. 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus,  By  Charles 

B  Ball,  M.Ch.  (Dublin),  F.R.C.S. I.,  Surgeon  and  Clinical  Teacher 
at  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital.    With  Chromo  Plates.    Ne7u  Edition.  9s. 
"  As  a  full,  clear,  and  trustworthy  description  of  the  diseases  which  It  deals  \rfth,  li  Is 
certainly  second  to  none  in  the  language.    The  author  is  evidently  weU  road  In  the 
mera  ure  of  the  subject,  and  has  nowliere  faUed  to  describe  what  Is  best  up  to  date.  The 
model  of  what  such  a  work  should  be."— Bristol  Medico-Chirurgual  Journal. 

Diseases  of  the  Breast.     By  Thomas  Bryant, 

F.R.C.S.,    Surgeon    to,  and    Lecturer    on    Surgery   at,  Guys 
Hospital.   With  8  Chromo  Plates.  9s. 
••  Mr.  Bryant  is  so  well  known,  both  as  an  author  and  a  surgeon,  that  we  are  absolved 
from  the  necessity  of  speaking  fully  or  criticaUy  of  his  work.  —TMt  Lancet. 
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List  of  Clinical  Manuals  [continued). 


Syphilis.  By  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S., 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital  and  to  the  Royal 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.    With  8  Chromo  Plates.  9s. 

"  The  student,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  age,  will  find  in  this  compact  treatise  a 
valuable  presentation  of  a  vastly  important  subject.  We  know  of  no  better  or  more 
comprehensive  treatise  on  sjrphilis." — Medical  Neius^  Philadelphia. 

Fractures  and  Dislocations.    By  T.  Pickering 

Pick,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  George's 
Hospital.  9a. 

"  We  must  express  the  pleasure  with  wliich  we  have  perused  the  book,  and  our 
especial  admiration  for  the  lucidity  of  the  author's  style,  and  the  simpUcity  of  his  direc- 
tions for  the  application  of  apparatus;  in  the  latter  respect  it  is  always  difficult  to 
combine  clearness  with  brevity,  but  herein  Mr.  Pick  has  been  most  successful."— 
Glasgow  Medical  Jottmal, 

Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Kidney.    By  Henry 

Morris,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at, 
Middlesex  Hospital.    With  6  Chromo  Plates.  9a. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  these  subjects  treated  more  carefully  and  thoroughly."— 
British  Medical  yournal. 

Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses,    By  George  H. 

Savage,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent  and  Resident  Physician  to 
Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  at  Guy's 
Hospital.  9a. 

"  Dr.  Savage's  grouping  of  Insanity  Is  practical  and  convenient,  and  the  observations 
in  each  group  are  acute,  extensive,  and  well  arranged."— Lancet. 

Intestinal  Obstruction.     By  Frederick  Treves, 

F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  the  London 
Hospital.  93. 

"  Throughout  the  work  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  patient  labour,  acute  observa- 

._j   J  : —  believe  Mr.  Treves 

t  subject."— r/x  Lancet. 


tion,  and  sound  reasoning,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Treves's  'book  will  do  much  to  advance 
our  knowledge  of  a  very  dimcult  •  '  '  " 


Diseases  of  the   Tongue.      By  H.  T.  Butlin, 

F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  With 
8  Chromo  Plates.  9a. 

'•  Mr.  Butlin  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  written  an  excellent  manual,  scientific 
In  tone,  practical  in  aim,  and  elegant  in  literary  form.  The  coloured  plates  rival,  if  not 
excel,  some  of  the  most  careful  specimens  of  art  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  European 
medical  publications."— £r«iir A  Medical  yournal. 

Su/rgical  Diseases  of  Children.      By  Edmund 

Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  and  Surgeon  to,  and  Co-Lecturer  on  Surgery 
at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital.    With  4  Chromo  Plates.  98. 
"  Mr.  Owen's  volume  wiU  rank  as  an  invaluable  r^sunU  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
treats,  and  should  readily  take  its  place  as  a  teUable  and  compact  guide  to  the  surgery 
o(  chMrcn."— Medical  Press  and  Circular.  ^  ^ 

Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  Ltidgaie  Hill,  London. 
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Published  by  Cassell  Company. 


Medical  Handbook  of  Life  Assurance.    For  the 

use  of  Medical  and  other  OfBcers  of  Companies.  By  James  Edward 
Pollock,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  and  James  Chisholm  (Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  London,  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries, 
Scotland).     New  and  Revised  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

A  Guide  to  the  Instruments  and  Appliances 

Required  in  Various  Operations.  By  A.  w.  Mavq  Rouson, 

F.R.C.S.Eng.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Yorkshire  College  of  the 
Victoria  University,  &c.  &c.    Is.  6d. 

The  Uric  Acid  Diathesis.    By  Dr.  F.  Levison. 

Translated  from  the  German  and  Edited  by  Lindlky  Scott,  M.A., 
M.D.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Recent  Investigations  on  the  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Gout,  Sand,  and  Gravel.    3s.  6d. 

The  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever,  Especially  by 

"Antiseptic"  Remedies.  By  I.  Burnev  Yeo,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Therapeutics  in  King's  College.    Is.  6d.. 


Vaccination  Vindicated:  Being  an  Answer  to  the 
Leading  An ti- Vaccinators.  By  John  C.  McVail,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 
Camb.  ;  President  of  the  Sanitary  Association  of  Scotland,  &c.  5s. 

The  Natural  History  of  Cow-Pox  and  Vaccinal 

SyplliliS.    By  Charles  Crkighton,  M.D.  3s. 


Authoritative  Work  on  Health  by  Eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

The  Book  of  Health:  A  Systematic  Treatise  for  the 
Professional  and  General  Reader  upon  the  Science  and  the  Preservation 
of  Health.    21s.    Ro.xburgh,  25s. 

"  Is  what  it  aims  to  be— authoritative,  and  must  become  a  standard 
work  of  reference  not  only  with  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  health 
of  schools,  workshops,  and  other  establishments  where  there  is  a_  large 
concourse  of  individuals,  but  to  every  member  of  the  comniiifiity." — 
Lancet. 

Advice  to  Wonien  on  the  Care  of  their  Health, 
Before,  During,  and  After  Confinement.    By  Florence 

Stacpoole,  Diplom^e  of  the  London  Obstetrical  Society,  &c.  &c. 
Paper  covers.  Is.  ;  or  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Our  Sick,  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  Them ;  or,  Plain 

Teaching  on  Sick  Nursing  at  Home.  By  Florence  Stacpoole. 
Paper  covers,  Is. ;  or  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  Nursing  for  the  Home  and  for  the 

Hospital.  By  Catherine  J.  Wood,  Lady  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street.  Tenth  and  Cheap 
Edition.    Is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 

A  Handbook  for  the  Nursing  of  Sick  Children. 

By  Catherine  J.  Wood.    2s.  6d. 

Diet  and  Cookery  for  Common  Ailments.  By  A 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Phyllis 
Browne.  53. 

Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  Liidgate  Hill,  London. 
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Published  by  Cassell  <5^'  Company, 

Injuries  and  Diseases   of  the 

Genital  and  Urinary  Organs.  By  Henry  Morris, 
.    M.A.,  M.B.    Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,    Surgeon   to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  the  Middlesex  Hospilal,  &c.  &c 
Profusely  Illustrated.  21s. 

I^iseases    of   the    Joints  and 

Spine.  By  Howard  Marsh,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to, 
and  Lecturer  on  Surgeiyat,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &c. 
Neiv  Edition,  revised  and  Enlarged.  Ilhistrated.  12s.  6d. 

Diseases    of  the   Ear  ^By  A. 

Marmaduke  Sheild,  M.B.  Cantab.,  F.R  C  S  Eng 
With  Four  Coloured  Plates  and  Thirty-Four  Woodcut 
Illustrations.    10s.  6d, 

DifiBcnlt  Labour.    A  Guide  tolts 

Management.  For  Students  and  Practitioners.  Bv 
Ct  Ernest  Herman,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R. CP.  With  162 
Illustrations.    12s.  6d. 


Tumours,  Innocent  and  Mali^- 

^^^ai;  ^li^ical  Characters  and  Appro- 

priate Treatment.  By  J.  Bland  Sutton,  F  R  C  S 
With  250  Engravings,  and  9  Plates.    21s.  '  " 

^^^SanualofMedic^^ 

M.D.,  F.R.C.P.    WithJUustrations.    Two  Vols.  21s. 

O^^t^eliriSyjAMSS^^nf 

By  Frederick  Treves,  F.R.C.S.  With  422  Illus- 
trations  by  C-^erjeau^^Vo  Volumes.   £2  28. 

Surgical  Diseases  oFthTo^ries 

and    Fallopian    Tubes,    including  Tubal 
Pregnancy.     By   J.    Bland    Sutton,^  f.R  C  S 
With  118  Engravmgs  and  5  Coloured  Plates.    128.  e'd. 

The  StuZent^sHanZbooF^ 

^cal  Operations.  By  Frederick  Treves,  F  R  c  S 
With  94  Illustrations.    7s.  6 d.  ^>  -c-i^.t^.b. 

Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  Ludgdte  Hill,  London. 


Published  by  Cassell  6^  Company. 

480  fages,  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  Is.  Qd, 

The  Year=Book  of  Treatment  : .  a 

Critical  Review  for  Practitioners  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  -' 

"A  boon  to  the  busy  practitioner.  .  .  It  is  a  book  oj  extreme  value  to  all 
who  in  these  busy  times  find  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  evei-advanc- 
ing  march  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine."—  The  Lancet. 

"The  cause  of  the  signal  favour  with  which  the  work  has  been  welcomed 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  long  list  of  well-known  names  of  contributors 
to  the  work,  each  division  being  written  by  a  diflTerent  hand." — Medical 
Press  and  Circular. 

ENLARGED  SERIES,  in  MONTHLY  PARTS, 
price  2s.f  of  the 

Annals  of  Surgery. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Surgical  Science  and  Practice. 

EDITED  BY 

Frederick  Treves,  F.R.C.S.  WilUam  MacEwen,  M.D. 

(Of  London)  ;  (Of  Glasgow)  ; 

L.  S.  PUclier,  A.M.,  M.D.  J.  WiUiam  White,  M.D. 

(Of  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.)  ;  (Of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.). 

"Annals  of  Surgery"  is'  the  only  high-class  Journal 
published  in  the  English  language,  devoted  exclusively  to 
presenting  current  work  in  the  science  and  art  of  surgery. 

A  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  paid  in  advance,  will  secure 
the  Journal  being  sent  post  free  for  one  year. 

NEW  SERIES. 

The  Practitioner. 

A  JOURNAL  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

Edited  by 

MALCOLM  MOBBIS. 

Monthly,  price  Is, 
The  chie/features  of  THE  PRACTITIONER  in  its  ne-.v/orvi  are  ;- 
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